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OHEMISTEY. 


THE  ilETALS. 

I  The  metals  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  were 
known  to  the  ancients.  We  find  them  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  early  Greek 
authors.  The  name  of  mercury  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of 
Theophrastus ;  but  the  existence  of  the  remaining  metals  only 
became  known  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Antimony 
appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  Basil  Valentine^  and  zinc  and 
bismuth  were  both  described  by  the  same  alchemist,  although 
their  properties  did  not  become  generally  known  until  the 
sixteenth  centuiy. 

An  historical  notice  concerning  each  metal  will  be  found 
under  its  own  heading.  We 'have  here  simply  to  consider  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  properties  of  the 
metals  aa  a  class. 

Geber  is  the  first  author  in  whose  writings  we  find  a  distinct 
definition  of  the  word  metal :  "  Metallum  est  corpus  miscibile, 
fusibile,  et  sub  malleo  ex  omni  dimensione  extendibile."  Accord- 
ing to  this  definition  mercury  is  not  included  amongst  the 
metals.  Geber  likewise  distinguished  gold  and  silver  as  tlie 
noble  metals,  because  they  do  not  undergo  any  change  in  the 
furnace,  whereas  the  others  were  termed  base  metals.  This 
definition  was  accepted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages,  so  that  when  the  brittle  metals  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
zinc  came  to  be  well  known,  they  were  classed  as  bastard  or 
semi-metals.  Thus  for  instance,  Paracelsus  says  :  "  Zinc,  which 
is  a  metal  and  yet  no  metal,  and  bismuth  and  the  like  being 
partly  malleable are  bastards  of  the  metals;   that  is 
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substances  which  somewhat  resemble  them."  Opinion  was  divided 
respecting  the  position  of  mercury,  until  its  solidification  by 
extreme  cold  and  its  malleability  in  this  condition  had  been 
observed.  From  this  time  forward  it  was  universally  admitted 
to  be  a  metal. 

As  chemistry  progressed  it  became  evident  that  the  division 
between  metals  proper  and  semi-metals  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  the  followers  of  Lavoisier  altogether  ignored  this 
distinction,  and  acknowledged  the  existence  of  seventeen  metals. 
Shortly  afterwards  Davy*s  discovery  of  the  alkali  metals  again 
enlarged  our  views  concerning  the  nature  of  metals.  These 
substances,  inasmuch  as  they  are  lighter  than  water,  were  at  first 
not  considered  to  be  metals  proper,  and  Erman  and  Simon,^  in 
1808,  suggested  that  sodium  and  potassium  were  not  true  metals, 
but  rather  metal-like  bodies,  and  proposed  for  them  the  term 
"  metalloid  "  (fMiraWov  a  metal,  eZSo?  similar).  This  name  was, 
however,  not  long  employed  in  this  sense,  but  was  made  use  of 
by  Berzelius,  in  the  year  1811,  to  distinguish  the  cltiss  of  non- 
metallic  elements  from  the  metals,  and  although  badly  chosen, 
the  word  is  still  frequently  used  to  designate  the  former  of  two 
groups  of  elements. 

a  As  we  are  now  acquainted  with  sixty-four  elements,  and  as 
the  number  increases  from  year  to  year,  this  distinction  between 
metals  and  non-metals  is  preserved  simply  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, and  not  as  one  founded  upon  any  real  or  essential 
difference  of  properties  of  these  two  classes  of  elements. 

At  one  time,  when  only  few  metals  were  known,  they  could 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  non-metals,  especially  by  their 
high  specific  gravity  and  their  peculiar  metallic  lustre.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  alkali  metals  were  discovered,  the  im- 
portant property  of  high  specific  gravity  ceased  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  metals,  and  when  tellurium  became  known,  which — 
although  by  its  chemical  properties  it  is  closely  allied  to  sulphur 
— possesses  a  bright  silver-like  lustre,  the  second  distinction 
ceased  to  be  universally  applicable.  In  the  same  way,  other 
properties  which  were  at  one  time  believed  to  be  characteristic  of 
metals  have,  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  been  found  no 
longer  to  be  essential.  Thus,  opacity  was  long  deemed  a  neces- 
sary property  of  a  metal,  but  now  we  know  that  in  very  thin 
layers  metals  are  transparent.  Gold-leaf  transmits  green  light, 
and  silver-leaf  allows  chiefly  the  blue  rays  to  pass. 
^  Gilbert's  Annalenf  xxviii.  S47. 
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The  elements  of  the  nitrogen  group  exhibit  in  a  stnkin<; 
manner  this  gradual  transition  from  a  distinctly  non-metallic 
to  a  distinctly  metallic  element.  Thus  whilst  nitrogen  itself  is 
undoubtedly  a  non-metallic  body,  phosphorus  in  certain  of  its 
allotropic  modilicutious  closely  approaches  the  metals.  Intleed 
one  of  these  modifications,  by  reason  of  its  physical  peculiarities, 
is  termed  metallic  phosphorus.  Arsenic,  the  third  member  of 
the  nitrogen  family  of  elements,  "was  formerly  classed  as  a  semi- 
metaL  At  a  later  period  it  was  considered  to  be  a  metal  proper, 
and  even  now  some  chemists  rank  it  amongst  the  metals,  wliilst 
others,  looking  to  its  striking  similarity  with  phosphorus,  place 
it  amongst  thu  non-meUda.  Antimony  and  hisinuth  are  elements 
which  belong  to  this  same  group,  and  these  substances  are 
usually  considered  to  be  metals  from  their  close  analogy  to 
other  distinctly  metallic  substances.  In  this  case  it  will  ]>e 
noticed  that  the  members  of  this  group  of  elements  approach 
more  and  more  closely  to  a  true  metal  ns  their  atomic  weights 
increase.  The  same  peculiarity  is  observed  in  other  groups. 
The  metals  titanium  and  zirconium  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
closely  connected  with  non-metallic  silicon,  whilst,  on  the  other, 
ttiey  exhibit  the  most  marked  analogies  with  tin,  and  are 
usually  classed,  accordingly,  amongst  the  metals.  We  must, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  as  a  rule 
the  elements  which  possess  the  highest  atomic  weights  are 
metals,  and  those  which  possess  the  lowest  are  non-metals. 
Lithium,  which  next  to  hydrogen  possesses  the  smallest  atomic 
weight,  is  a  well  characterized  metal,  and  hydrogen  itself  ex- 
hibits in  its  chemical  relations  far  more  analogy  with  the  metals 
than  with  the  non-metals. 

Although  the  division  into  metals  and  non-metals  v^  thus 
seen  to  be  one  wiiich  dues  not  admit  of  exact  detinitiou,  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  the  metals  as  a  class  do  possess  certaiu 
generic  properties  which  the  iiou-metals  either  do  not  possess  at 
all  or  exhibit  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Amongst  these 
pi'operties  that  of  metallic  lustre  may  especially  be  mentioned. 
This  property  is  cluiriicteristic  of  all  metals,  and  if  it  is  not 
noticeable  when  the  metals  are  in  the  state  of  tine  division, 
in  which  case  they  frequently  appear  in  the  form  of  black 
powders,  it  can  readily  be  observed  when  the  powder  is  rubbed 
with  a  hard  body. 

Another  generic  difference  which  may  be  noticed  is  that 
whilst  many,  or  even  all  of  the  oxides  of  the  non-metals  belong, 
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as  a  rule,  to  the  class  of  acid-forming  oxides,  it  is  only  the 
highest  oxides  of  certain  of  the  metals  which  are  capable  of 
acting  in  tbis  way;  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  oxides  being 
basic  oxides. 


Allots. 

3  Another  proof  of  the  close  resemblance  existing  amongst  the 
metals  is  to  be  found  iu  the  peculiar  compounds  or  mixtures 
wiiich  different  metals  form  with  one  another,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  alloj/  is  given.  Amongst  chemical  compounds  in 
fjenoral,  those  are  found  to  be  most  stable  and  to  show  the 
greatest  amount  of  chemical  individuality  whose  constituent-s 
are  the  most  diverse.  In  the  case  of  the  alloys,  however,  the 
essential  properties  of  the  metals  are  uniformly  reproduced. 
Thus,  they  all  possess  metallic  lustre ;  they  conduct  heat  and 
electricity  well ;  even  when  they  assume  distinct  crystalline 
form  and  contain  their  constituents  in  the  proportion  of  their 
combining  weights.  Hence  these  alloys  are  distinguished  from 
the  compounds  which  the  metals  form  with  such  elements  as 
oxygen,  sulphur,  and  chlorine,  in  which  the  general  properties 
of  the  metal  have  undergone  a  complete  change.  In  the  same 
way,  we  find  that  the  metals  whose  chemical  properties  are  the 
most  dissimilar  form  alloys  which  bear  the  closest  resemblance 
10  distinct  chemical  compounds.  This  class  of  alloys  is  difficult 
to  prepare,  iunHmuch  as  the  bodies  possess  the  power  of  dis- 
solving an  excess  of  one  or  other  constituent  when  in  the 
fused  state. 

^lany  metals  can  be  fused  together  in  all  proportions ;  others, 
again,  cannot  be  made  thus  to  unite.  To  the  first  of  these 
gioups  silver  and  lead  belong,  and  to  the  second,  zinc  and  lead. 
Lead  can  only  retain  16  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  zinc  caR  only 
absorb  12  of  lead.* 

According  to  ^laUhiessen,*  the  metals  maybe  divided  into 
two  classes  so  far  as  their  power  of  forming  alloys  is  concerned. 
The  first  of  these  classes  includes  tlie  metals  letul,  tin,  zinc, 
and  cadmium.  These  metals  impart  to  tlieir  alloys  their  own 
physical  properties  in  tlie  pro(wrtions  in  which  they  themselves 
are  contained  in  the  alloy.  The  second  class  contains  alma^t  all 
the  other  metals.    Tliey  do  not  impart  to  their  alloys  their  own 

*  Mnllhifjwn  nntl  von  IV•s^  Prvc.  Ilor^.  StK.  xi.  430. 

*  Jounu  Chsm,  toe,  xx.  SOI. 
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physical  properties  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  Ihemaelvea 
are  present  in  the  alloy.  The  alloys  themselves  may  be  divided 
into  tlm:e  groups : — 

(1)  Those  Ibnned  by  the  metals  of  the  1st  class  only. 

(2)  Those  formed  by  the  metals  of  the  2nd  class  only. 

(3)  Those  which  contain  metals  of  both  classes. 

Wien  two  metals  are  melted  togetlier  to  form  an  alloy,  an 
evolution  of  heat  sometimes  occui-s.  Certain  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  metal  are  always  preserved  in  the  alloy.  Thus, 
the  apecitic  heat  and  the  co-etticient  of  expansion  of  the  alloy 
are  always  the  means  of  those  of  its  component  metals.  In 
other  properties  a  variation  takes  jjlace.  Thus  whilst  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  alloys  of  the  Hrat  class  is  the  mean  of 
that  of  their  constituent  metals,  that  of  the  alloys  of  the  second 
claw  is  always  either  greater  or  less  than  the  mean  specific 
gravity  of  the  constituents.  All  alloys,  with  the  exception  of 
that  formed  by  the  union  of  one  part  of  potassium  to  three 
of  sodium,  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

4  The  melting  point  of  an  alloy  is  usually  lower  than  that  of 
the  metals  which  compose  it.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  plumbera'  solder,  consisting  of  tin  and  lead,  which 
melts  more  easily  than  either  of  the  metals  composing  it.  This 
fact  was  known  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  for  he  states 
that  tin  cannot  be  soldered  without  lead,  nor  lead  without  tin, 
and  that  lead  tubes  are  soldered  with  a  mixture  of  one  pait  of 
tin  and  two  parts  of  lead,  a  mixture  which  is  used  at  the  present 
day.  Homburg.  in  1669,  recommended  an  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth  for  sealing  up  anatomical  preparations  ; 
and  in  1772^  Valentine  Rose  tl)e  elder  discovered  the  well-known 
fusible  metal  which  bears  his  name.  This  consists  of  one  port 
of  tin,  one  part  of  lead,  and  two  parts  of  bismuth.  It  melts  at 
95*  to  98%  the  lowest  melting  point  of  its  constituents  being 
that  of  tin,  viz.,  23o°.  Another  alloy,  consisting  of  eight  parts 
of  lead,  fifteen  of  bismuth,  four  of  tin,  and  three  of  cadmium, 
softens  at  a  temperature  of  GO**  and  is  perfectly  liquid  at  05°, 
the  melting  points  of  its  constituents  being — tin  23o*',  bismuth 
270%  cadmium  316%  and  .lead  :yM\^  This  lowering  of  the 
melting  point  is  not  confined  merely  to  alloys,  but  occurs  in  the 
o&se  of  fused  mixtures  of  many  salts.  Thus,  mixtures  of  the 
carbonates  or  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  fuse  at  a  much 

1  S(raUund  Magazin,  1772,  2. 

•  LijiowUz,  Dingi.  Pofy.  Jvtim.  clvilL  $7(5. 
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lower  temperature  than  any  of  the  salts  separately.  It  ■wouLl 
thus  appear  that  we  cannot  argue  fi-om  this  property  as  to  the 
chemical  combination  of  the  metals  in  the  alloy,  for  we  can 
scarcely  assume  that  a  combination  of  the  above-named  salts 
ocoura  when  they  are  fused  togetlier. 

The  conducting  power  for  electricity  of  the  alloys  of  the  first 
class  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  relative  volumes  of  the  com- 
ponent metals.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  alloys  of  the 
second  class.  Wiedemann  and  Franz  have  shown  that  the  con- 
ducting power  for  heat  of  n)etal8  and  alloys  is  identical  with 
their  conducting  power  for  electricity. 

In  their  other  physical  properties  the  two  classes  of  metals 
differ  very  widely  wlien  alloyed.  Thus  a  metal  of  the  second 
class  when  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  the  first 
class  has  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  much  increased.  A  bar  of 
tin,  copper,  or  zinc  emits  a  dull  sound  when  struck,  but  if 
copper  be  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tin  we  obtain  bell- 
metal,  valuable  for  its  sonorous  properties.  Tlie  same  fact  is 
observed  when  the  elasticity  of  coils  of  meUJ  wires  is  com})ared 
with  that  of  coils  made  of  alloys.  Thus  coils  of  copper,  silver, 
gold,  and  platinum  wire  are  lengthened  to  a  straight  wire  by 
weights  by  which  a  coil  of  gun-metal  or  brass  will  scarcely  be 
altered  in  shape. 

Many  of  the  alloys  are  largely  employed  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  as  they  possess  properties  which  are  wanting  in 
the  single  metals.  Thus  pure  gold  and  silver  are  too  soft  to  be 
minted,  but  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  copper  gives 
tbem  the  necessary  hardness.  Pure  copper  is  so  soft  and  tena- 
dOttS  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  lathe.  The  addition 
iC  ItaU  itti  weight  of  zinc  produces  an  alloy  which  is  hard,  and 
fit  ywicmcs  the  necessary  brittleness  to  enable  it  to  bo  readily 
Gun-metid  is  a  very  tenacious  and  hard  alloy,  con- 
parta  of  copper  to  one  part  of  tin.  A  still  harder 
^•Wtmetal  consisting  of  two  parts  of  tin  to  eight  parts 
Ifce  more  tin  such  an  alloy  contains  the  lighter  is 
Sj^aealom  metal  possesses  a  white  colour,  is  capable 
*T*y  high  polish,  nnd  is,  therefore,  used  for  the 
-a^«a.  It  coutains  one  part  of  tin  to  two  parts 
ia  made  up  of  one  part  of  antimony  to 
-  Tkis  alloy  is  hard,  easily  fusible,  not  brittle, 
•  asinenl  of  8olidifica.tion — properties  which 
•  •«  lingle  metal  or  alloy.     JIany  alloys 
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can  be  obtained  in  well-defined  crvBtalline  forma,  but  even  this 
usual  test  of  the  existence  of  a  definite  chemical  compound 
cannot  be  relied  upon  in  the  case  of  alloys,  as  it  has  been  shown 
by  Cooke^  that  alloys  of  zinc  and  antimony,  varying  in  compo- 
sition from  43  to  64  per  cent  of  zinc,  all  crystallise  in  the  same 
form,  although  in  a  different  form  from  other  alloys  of  these 
two  metals.  In  the  same  way  Matthiessen  and  von  Bose '  have 
observed,  in  the  case  of  the  gold-tin  alloys,  that  well-defined 
crystals  are  not  limited  to  definite  proportions  of  the  two  metals, 
but  are  common  to  all  alloys  of  these  metals  containing  from 
27  to  43  per  cent,  of  gold.  Storer*  has  likewise  proved  that  all 
the  copper-zinc  alloys  crystallize  in  the  same  form. 

A  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  the  solubility  of  the  aDoys 
in  acids  must  here  be  mentioned.  If  an  alloy  of  platinum 
and  silver  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  is  completely  dissolved  ; 
whereas  platinum  when  unalloyed  is  quite  insoluble  in  this  acid. 
On  the  other  hand,  silver  by  itself  readily  dissolves  in  nitric 
acid,  but  it  does  not  do  so  when  it  is  alloyed  with  much  gold, 
the  whole  of  the  silver  being  soluble  only  when  its  quantity  is 
at  least  double  that  of  the  gold.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
in  order  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  silver  only  one  quarter  of 
the  alloy  must  consist  of  gold,  whence  the  term  quartaiiont 
which  is  still  used  for  the  sepamtion  of  these  metals. 

Amalgams. 


5  Amalgams  are  compounds  or  mixtures  of  metals  with  mer- 
cury. The  name  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Aquinas ;  and  Libavius  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
follows : — "  Amalgama  corruptum  vocabulura  esse  ex  Graeco 
fiuKayiia  non  dubitant."  It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  as  the  form  aljamala  also 
occui"s  in  the  writings  of  alchemists. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  mercury  can 
combine  with  the  meUds,  and  they  employed  the  property  for 
the  extraction  of  gold  from  its  ores;  Vitruvius  even  gives  a 
method  for  extracting  the  gold  by  means  of  mercury  from 
vestments  which  have  been  embroidered  with  gold  thread. 
Geber  speaks  more  distinctly  respecting  the  compounds  of  the 
metals  with  mercury,  for  we  find  in  his  work,  Stimvut  'perfec' 

>  Mem.  Amtr.  Acad.  N.S.  r.  337.  *  iVoc.  Roy.  Soc.  xL  438. 

'  Jkatim  Amer.  Acad.  riii.  27. 
61 
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tionis  magisicrU,  the  following  words,  "  Merciiriua  adhsRret 
tribtis  mineralibus  de  facili,  Saturno  (lead)  scilicet,  Jovi  (tin) 
et  Soli  (gold).  Lunie  (silver),  autem  niagis  difficiiller.  Veneri 
(copper)  ditficilius  quam  LuDse.  Marti  (iron).  aut«m  nuUo 
modo,  niai  per  artiHcium.  Est  enim  amicabilia  et  metallis 
placabilis.  Solvuntur  Jupiter  et  Saturnus,  Luua  et  Venus 
ab  eo."  Thus  it  is  clear  thiit  Geber  knew  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  iron,  mercury  combines  directly  with  all  the  nietala 
The  problem  of  the  preparation  of  iron  amalgam  was  one  to 
which  the  alchemists  paid  great  attention  as,  according  to  Geber, 
it  was  no  easy  matter.  Libavius  gives  the  first  hints  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  as  he  says  that  the  common  metals 
require  to  be  purilied  by  cori-osivo  action  before  they  can  l^e 
made  to  unite  with  mercuiy. 

Amalgams  are  usually  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  the 
metal  with  mercury.  In  this  case  diminution  of  temperature  is 
not  unfreqiiently  noticed;  thus,  when  tin  is  dissolved  in  mer- 
curj'.  iSoinetiracs,  on  the  other  hand,  heat  is  evolved,  as  when 
the  alkali-metals  are  amalgamated.  Amal^^'ams  are  also  produced 
by  the  addition  of  mercury  to  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt; 
thus  if  this  metal  be  added  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the 
amalgam  separates  out  in  splendid  crystals — the  Arbor  Diano! 
of  the  ancients.  Another  mode  of  obtaining  an  amalgam  is  to 
place  the  metal  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  or  togetlier 
with  mercury  and  a  dilute  acid;  and  lastly,  amalgams  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  weak  galvanic  current  upon  a  solution  of  salt 
into  which  a  globule  of  mercury  has  been  poured,  the  zinc  pole 
dipping  into  tlie  globule  of  mercury. 

The  amalgams  containing  a  large  quantity  of  mercury  are 
often  liquid,  whilst  those  which  contain  less  are  frequently  found 
to  crystallize,  "When  heated  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury 
a  certain  number  of  the  amalgams  retain  a  certain  proportion 
of  mercury.  Thus  silver  amalgam  wlieu  heated  to  45 0°  leaves 
a  compound  which  still  contains  12  per  cent,  of  mercury  ;  and 
a  gold  amalgam  treated  in  the  same  way  leaves  a  residue  con- 
taining 10  per  cent  of  mercury.'  Similar  residts  are  obtained 
with  copper,  sodium,  and  potassium,  the  composition  of  the 
residues  coirespouding  to  the  following  formula;: — 

AgisHg.  Au^Hg.  Cuj^Hg,  KjjHg,  NajHg. 

The  two  last  are  crystalline,  and  the  sodium  compound  takes 

I  De  Souza,  Bet.  DtttUeh.  Chan.  Oa,  viii.  1616  ;  ibid  ix.  1050. 
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fire  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  metals  lead,  tin,  cadmium,  and 
bismuth  do  not  retain  mercury  at  a  temperature  of  450". 

Begarded  as  compounds  the  amalgams  are  very  unstable,  for 
Joule^  has  shown  that  they  can  be  decomposed  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  very  high  pressure. 

Many  amalgams  are  used  in  the  arts.  Tin  amalgam  is  em- 
ployed in  the  silvering  of  mirrors,  gold  and  silver  amalgams  in 
the  processes  of  gilding  and  silvering  in  the  dry  way ;  zinc  and 
tin  amalgam  for  coating  the  rubbers  of  electrical  machines,  and 
cadmium  amalgam  for  stopping  teetL 


Specific  Gravity  of  the  Metals. 

6  The  specific  gravities  of  the  various  metals  differ  consider- 
ably. The  following  table  contains  the  best  determinations  of 
specific  gravity  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  metals : — 


Spec.  GraT. 

Temp. 

Observer. 

Osmium     .    .    . 

22-477 

^^ 

DeviUe  and  Debray. 

Iridium      , 

22-40 

— 

»                 ft 

Platinum  . 

21-50 

— 

11                           n 

Gold     . 

19-265 

13*^ 

Matthiessen. 

Mercury 

13-596 

0* 

Kopp. 

Rhodium 

12-1 

— 

Deville  and  Debray. 

Thallium  , 

11-8 

— 

Crookes. 

Palladium 

11-4 

22'*5 

Deville  and  Debray. 

Lead.    . 

11-367 

14'' 

Karsten. 

Silver    . 

10-468 

13" 

Holzmann. 

Bismuth 

9-823 

12o 

>t 

Copper  . 

8-952 

— 

SchrSder. 

Cadmium 

8-655 

ir 

Matthiessen. 

Iron .    . 

7-79 

~~ 

Karsten. 

Tin  .    . 

7-294 

13° 

Matthiessen. 

Zinc.    . 

6-915 



Karsten. 

Antimony 

6-713 

14** 

Matthiessen. 

Aluminium 

2-67 

—~ 

Wohler. 

Magnesium 

1-743 

5° 

Bunsen. 

Calcium.    . 

1-578 



Bunsen  and  Matthiessen. 

Rubidium 

, 

1-516 



Bunsen. 

Sodium. 

, 

0-974 

10° 

Baumhauer. 

Potassium 

, 

0-865 

— 

Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard. 

Lithium     .    .    . 

0-594 

~"* 

Bunsen. 

^  Jiem,  Maneh.  Lit  and  Phil,  Soc,  toI.  ii  tliird  series. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  metals  not  only  varies  with  the 
temperature,  but  also  with  the  physical  conditioa  Thus  cast 
metals  or  metals  deposited  by  the  galvanic  current  become 
denser  when  rolled  or  hammered.  Electrolytic  copper  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  8*952,  and  after  hammering  its  density  is 
8*958 ;  and  that  of  cast  zinc  is  6*9,  that  of  rolled  sheet  zinc 
being  7*2. 


Meltinq  Points  of  the  Metals. 

7  The  melting  points  of  the  metals  also  differ  widely,  as  is 
seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Mercury  .    . 

-  40* 

Gallium   . 

.     +  30 

Potassium 

62-5 

Sodium    .    . 

95-6 

Lithium    . 

180 

Tin.    .    . 

235 

Bismuth  .    . 

270 

Thallium  . 

294 

Cadmium 

315 

Lead    .    , 

334 

Zinc     .    . 

423 

Antimony 

.        425 

Sflver  ,    ',    , 

.      1000 

Copper     . 

1090 

Other  metals,  such  as  iron  and  cobalt,  fuse  at  a  bright  white 
heat,  whilst  platinum  and  iridium  can  be  melted  only  in  the 
oxyhydrogen  fame,  and  osmium  has  not,  as  yet,  been  fused. 

Crystalline  Form  of  Metals. 

8  Most  metab,  as  well  as  their  alloys,  can  be  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  state,  and  those  occurring  as  minerals  in  the  native 
condition  are  often  found  crystallized ;  this  is  the  case  with  gold, 
silver,  copper,  platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  gold-amalgam,  and 
silver-amalgam.  In  general  the  form  which  they  assume  is  one 
belonging  to  the  r^ular  system,  such  as  the  octahedron  or  the 
cube,  or  a  combination  of  these  forms.    Some  few,  such  as  zinc. 
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antimony,  and  bismuth,  crystallize  in  the  hexagonal  system,  and 
the  two  latt-er  metds,  which  closely  resemble  arsenic,  are  found, 
as  this  is,  crystallized  in  Thombohedroos.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  few  metals,  such  as  tin  and  potassium,  crystallize  in  the 
quadratic  system. 

To  obtain  metals  iu  tlie  crystalline  state  several  processes 
can  be  adopted.  Crystals  of  metals  wliich  fuse  readily  can  be 
obtained  by  solidification  after  fusion.  Hiamutb,  antimony,  lead, 
and  tin  may  thus  be  crystallized,  and  in  a  similar  way  sodium 
and  potassium;  in  the  latter  coses  air  must  of  course  be  excluded. 
Metals  which  are  easily  volatilized,  such  as  zinc,  cadmium,  and 
potassium^  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  condensation  from 
the  gaseous  state,  whilst  other  metals,  such  as  silver,  thallium, 
and  lead,  can  be  readily  crystallized  by  tlie  electrolysis  of  solu- 
tions of  their  compounds.  In  this  case  the  metals  separate  cut 
in  lustrous  crystalline  plates,  and  the  exliibitiou  of  this  pheno- 
menon on  the  screen  forms  one  of  the  mo.st  striking  and  beautiful 
of  lecture-room  experiments,  and  is  also  well  illustrated  by  the 
formation  of  the  lead-tree  when  a  piece  of  zinc  is  immersed  iu  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead. 

Tiu  fracture  of  metals  is  an  important  property  intimately 
connected  with  the  crystalline  form,  and  in  many  instances  it  is 
of  importance  as  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  purity,  or  othei'wise, 
of  the  metaL  The  following  varieties  of  fracture  are  generally 
described : — 

(1.)  Crystalline  fracture ;  as  in  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc, 
Bpiege!-ii*on,  &c. 

(2)  Granidar  fracture  ;  as  in  grey  forged  pig-iron. 

(3.)  Fibrous  fracture ;  as  in  bar  and  wrought  iron  when  partly 
broken  by  bending. 

(4.)  Silky  fracture  ;  as  in  a  piece  of  tough  copper. 

(5.)  Ctdumuiir  fracture;  as  observed  in  the  grain  tin  of 
commerce, 

(6.)  Conchoidid  fracture ;  noticed  in  the  case  of  certain  brittle 
alloys  such  as  that  composed  of  one  part  of  copper  to  two  of 
zinc  (Percy). 

Conditetive  Power  for  Heat  and  Electricity. — In  their  power 
of  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  metals  as  a  rule  widely  out- 
strip the  non-metallic  elements,  as  well  as  all  chemical 
compounds.  This  property  varies  considerably  in  difterent 
metals,  and  also  in  the  same  metal  according  to  its  physical 
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condition  and  chemical  purity.  The  soft  luetals  conduct  best, 
and  at  higher  temperatures  the  conduction  in  all  metals  is  less 
perfect  than  at  lower  ones.  In  1833  Forbes^  pointed  out  that 
the  order  of  couducting  power  of  the  metals  for  heat  and 
electricity  is  the  same. 


Aioaiic  Heat. 


g  Tlie  specific  heat  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  raise  that  body  1**  to  the  quantity  required  to 
raise  an  equal  weight  of  water  1^  (Maxwell),  The  amount  of 
heat  needed  to  raise  a  kilo^^rani  of  water  through  100°  is  thirty- 
one  times  as  large  as  that  required  to  raise  the  same  weight  of 
platinum  through  the  same  inter\'al  of  temperature,  or  in  other 
words,  the  same  amount  of  heat  which  raises  one  kilo^fram  of 
water  through  100''  will  raise  thirty-oue  kilograms  of  platinum 
through  the  same  temperature;  hence  the  specific  beat  of 
platinum  is  said  to  be  njV  =  0032.  The  specific  heat  of  the 
same  substance  varies  considerably  under  difterent  physical 
conditions  and  according  as  the  substance  is  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous. 

An  accurate  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  tJiirteen  of 
the  solid  elements  led  Dulong  and  Petit  in  the  year  1819'  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  metals  varies  in- 
veraely  as  the  atomic  weight,  so  that  if  the  specific  heat  of  an 
element  be  multiplied  by  its  atomic  weight  a  constant  number 
is  always  obtained.  Hence  the  French  experimentalists  con- 
chided  that  the  atoms  of  diflenmt  bodies  possess  the  same 
capacity  for  heat,  or  all  the  elements  have  the  same  atomic 
heat.  Although  chemista  at  the  time  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  this  discovery,  they  did  not  consider  that  the  conclusions 
anived  at  were  established  beyond  doubt,  inasmuch  as  Dulong 
and  Petit  were  obliged  to  alter  their  atomic  weights  in  order  to 
make  their  law  applicable  to  certain  of  the  elements  whose 
specific  heat  they  had  determined.  And  althougli  Berzelius 
allowed  that  in  some  cases  such  an  alteration  Ukight  be  admis- 
sible, he  showed  that  in  certain,  instances  the  atomic  weights 
which  Dulong  and  Petit  were  obliged  to  adopt  led  in  other 
respects  to  very  improbable  conclusions.     Jloreover,  a  few  of 

1  PhiL  Mag.  iv.  27.  *  Ann,  Chtm.  Pkys.  z.  3&5. 
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the  elements  investigated  hj  the  French  chemists  were  very 
impure,  so  that  the  specific  heats  which  they  obtained  were 
inexact  Berzelius  very  properly  insisted  that  further  investi- 
gation was  necessary,  and  adds,*  "  If  we  attempt  to  apply  this 
idea  to  compound  bodies^  and  if  the  result  of  such  an  examina- 
tion confirms  the  views  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  this  discovery 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  theoretical 
chemistry.*' 

The  next  step  in  the  direction  thus  indicated  by  Berzelius 
was  made  by  F.  Neumann,*  who  showed  in  the  year  1831  that 
equivalent  quantities  of  similarly  constituted  compounds  possess 
equal  specific  heats,  and  that  this  equality  is  independent  of 
difference  in  crystalline  form  ;  thus  calc  spar  and  arragonite 
both  possess  the  same  specific  heat.  Neumann,  however,  did 
not  connect  this  discovery  of  the  relation  between  the  specific 
heats  of  the  compounds  with  that  of  Dulong  and  Petit  respect- 
ing the  specific  heats  of  the  elements.  Only  by  degrees,  and  in 
the  hands  of  numerous  observers  was  this  connection  brought 
about,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
subject  is  fully  investigated.  The  researches  which  have  mainly 
contributed  to  the  development  of  this  subject  are  those  of 
Hermann,  1834.  llegnault,  1840,  De  La  Eive  and  "Marcet,  1840,, 
H.  Kopp,  1864^  (wliose  memoir  contains  a  liistorical  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  subject). 

xo  It  is  especially  to  the  researches  of  Regnault  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  corroboration  of  the  results  of  the  earlier 
experiments  proving  that  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  is  ap- 
plicable with  a  very  considemblc  degree  of  accuracy  to  no  less 
than  forty  of  the  elementary  bodies,  so  that  we  may  regai-d  those 
weights  of  the  elements  to  be  their  atomic'weiglits,  which,  when 
multiplied  into  the  specific  heats  of  the  elements,  give  a  constant 
number.  This  is  termed  the  capacity  of  the  atom  for  heat,  or 
the  atomic  heat  of  the  element.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  hydro- 
gen be  taken  as  the  unit,  and  if  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat 
be  taken  at  one,  then  the  numbers  representing  the  atomic  heats 
of  most  of  the  elements  are  found  to  lie  near  6*4,  or  these 
elements  possess  the  same  atomic  heat.  This  is  clearly  seen  if 
we  multiply  the  specific  heats  of  the  metals  by  their  correspond, 
ing  atomic  weights,  for  example : — 

'  BeTittVnn*^  Jahresb,  i.  19.  •  Pwfg.  Ann.  xxiii.  1, 

«  Ann,  Cktin,  Fharvn.  Suppl.  Band,'  1861.  p.  1. 
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Specifio              Atomio           Atomic 
heat               weighL             heat 

Lead.    .    • 

.    0*0315     X    206-4    =    6'5 

Platinum  . 

.    00324    X     1967    =    64 

.  Silver    .    , 

.    0-0570    X    107-66  =    61 

Tin   .    .    . 

.    00548    X    117-8    =    6-5 

Zino  .    .    . 

.    0-0955    X      64-9    =    6'2 

The  researches  of  Regnault  and  Eopp  have  proved  that 
Dulong  and  Petit'a  law  is  approximately  true  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  elements  in  the  solid  state  and  within  a  given 
range  of  temperature;  so  that  this  property  may  be 'employed 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  determinations  of  atomic 
weight  in  doubtful  cases.  Amongst  those  elements  which  con- 
form to  the  law  are  in  the  first  place  the  metals,  and  then 
certain  non-metals  such  as  bromine,  iodine,  selenium,  tellurium, 
and  arsenic. 

The  following  table  shows  within  what  limits  the  atomic 
heat  of  certain  elements  varies.  The  first  column  contains  the 
immos  of  the  elements,  the  second  their  specific  heats,  the  third 
the  temperature  at  which  the  determination  was  made,  the 
fu\irth  the  atomic  weight,  the  fifth  the  product  of  the  atomic 
weight  into  the  specifio  heat,  and  the  sixth  the  name  of  the 
obnurvor  .•— 
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IT 


L 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

TI. 

Bromine .    . 

00843 

-5V 

79-75 

6-7 

Eegnault 

Iodine     .    . 

00541 

+  59 

126-53 

6-8 

tf 

Seleninm 

0O840 

+  42 

780 

6-6 

Beltendorf&WuUner. 

Tellurium    . 

00475 

t  36 

1280 

61 

Kopp. 

Arsenic  .    ; 

00822 

+  66 

74-9 

6-2 

Neumann, 

Potassium    . 

01660 

-34 

3904 

6-5 

Begnault 

Sodium  .     . 

0-2930 

-14 

22-99 

6-7 

yy 

Lithium  .     . 

'  0-9410 

+  64 

701 

6-6 

Jt 

Calcium  .    . 

01700 

+  50 

39-9 

6-8 

Bunsen. 

Magnesium . 

0-2500 

+  60 

22-99 

6-0 

Kegnault. 

Zinc   .    .    . 

0O955 

+  56 

64-9 

6-2 

» 

Cadmium     . 

00567 

+  56 

111-6 

6-3 

n 

Lead  .    .    . 

00315 

+  34 

206-4 

6-5 

Kopp. 

Thallium     . 

00335 

+  58 

203G 

6-8 

Kegnault 

Copper    .    . 

00952 

+  58 

630 

6-0 

>r 

Silver      .    . 

00570 

+  55 

107-66 

6-1 

» 

Mercury .    . 

00319 

-59 

199-8 

6-4 

n 

Lanthanum . 

004485 

+  40 

1390 

6*2 

Hillebrand. 

Didymium  . 

004479 

+  40 

1470 

6-3 

n 

Cerium   .    , 

0-04563 

+  40 

141-2 

6-7 

>i 

Aluminium . 

0-2140 

+  60 

27-3 

5-8 

ft 

Indium  .    . 

00570 

+  50 

113-4 

6-5 

Bunsen. 

Manganese  . 

0-1220 

+  55 

54-8 

6-7 

Begnault 

Iron    ,    .    , 

0-1140 

+  58 

55-9 

6-4 

tf 

Cobalt     .    . 

01070 

+  55 

58-6 

6-3 

n 

Nickel    .    . 

01080 

+  55 

58-6 

6-4 

It 

Tungsten 

00334 

+  55 

1840 

61 

>i 

Tin     .    .    . 

00548 

+  34 

117-8 

6-5 

Kopp, 

Zirconium    . 

00622 

+  50 

900 

6-0 

Mixter  and  Dana. 

Antimony    , 

00523 

+  31 

1220 

6-4 

Kopp. 

Bismuth .    . 

0-0305 

+  34 

2100 

6-5 

n 

Gold  .    .    . 

00324 

+  55 

196-2 

6-4 

E^nault 

Platinum     , 

0-0324 

+  55 

196-7 

.6-4 

n 

Ehodium     . 

00580 

+  55 

104-1 

60 

w 

Palladium    . 

00593 

+  55 

106-2 

6-3 

If 

Iridium   .    . 

00326 

+  60 

196-7 

6-4 

n 

Osmium .    . 

00311 

+  60 

198-6 

6-2 

n 

XI  In  this  table  the  following  non-metals,  which  B^;nault 
and  Kopp  have  found  to  possess  smaller  atomic  heats,  haye 
been  omitted: — 
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L 

II, 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

5-2 

Vt 

Sulphur  .     . 

0163 

+  3r 

31-98 

Kopp. 

Phosphorus . 

017-t 

-  34 

3096 

5-4 

Reguault. 

Boron     .    . 

0-244 

+  55 

110 

5-4 

t* 

Silicou    .     , 

0173 

4  55 

280 

4-8 

tt 

Diamond 

0147 

+  45 

iry7 

18 

» 

Graphite .     . 

0198 

+  60 

)> 

2-4 

» 

Gas  Carbon . 

0185 

+  36 

u 

2-3 

Kopp. 

These  elements  accordingly  possess  at  temperatures  between  0" 
and  100^  smaller  atomic  heats  than  correspond  to  Dulong  and 
Petit's  law.  Recent  investigations  by  Weber^  have  shown  that 
the  specKic  heat  of  carbon  varies  very  considerably  with  the 
temperature,  and  that  above  a  certain  limit  of  temperature  it 
remains  constant  and  then  follows  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  as  is 
seen  in  the  following  table  : — 


Diamond 


Graphite 


00635 

-      GO-S" 

076 

01128 

+     10-7 

1-35 

01532 

583 

1-84 

0-2218 

140*0 

2*66 

02733 

2061 

3*28 

0-4408 

606-7 

5*29 

0-4489 

806-5 

5'39 

0-4589 

985-0 

5-51 

01138 

-      60-3 

1-37 

01990 

+      61-3 

2-39 

0-4454 

641-9 

535 

0-4670 

977-9 

5-50 

Similar  results  have  been  observed  in  the  cose  of  silicon. 
The  specific  heat  of  this  element  becomes  const-ant  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  200^  giving  an  atomic  heat  of  5*65.  Boron  also  exhibits 
the  same  phenomenon-  Tlie  specific  heat  increases  rapidly  with 
the  temperature,  the  constant  limit  being  reached  prolwbly 
between  500'  and  600". 

Weber's  investigations  have  also  shown  that  the  allotropic 
modifications  of  a  substance  at  low  temperatures  possess  different 

>  On  the  SpeciJU  Henl  oftkt  Elements  Carbtm^  Bonm,  and  Silieoti.  Stuttgart,  1874. 
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specific  heats,  but  that  this  difTerence  diminishes  as  the  tem- 
peratare  increases,  and  at  last  it  altogether  disappears.  For 
example,  Kegnaulb  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  the 
specitic  heat  of  amorphous  carbon  was  different  from  that  of 
the  two  other  moditications.  Weber  has,  however,  distinctly 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  carbon  exists  in  two 
tliermal  modiHcations  (1)  opaque,  (2)  transparent.  These 
thermal  differences  only  occur  at  low  temperatures,  and  when 
a  higli  temperature  is  reached  no  variation  is  observed. 

From  thii  table  we  see  tliat  tlie  atomic  heats  of  the  elements 
vary  considerably  even  within  the  limits  of  temperature  at 
which  each  appears  to  be  constant.  Thus,  for  instance,  whilst 
tlie  value  for  the  ntajority  lies  between  CI  and  65,  in  others 
the  number  sinks  so  low  as  52,  and  in  the  case  of  the  alkali 
metals  and  bromine  and  iodine  the  number  rises  to  6*9.  These 
differences  may,  in  sonm  instances,  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  substances  under  investigation  were  impure.  They 
may  also  be  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  errors  of  experiment 
which  may  easily  occur  in  working  with  bodies  so  readily 
oxidized  as  the  metals  of  the  alkalis.  Still  the  differences  can- 
not be  thus  altogether  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  we  must 
conclude  that  a  variation  of  the  specific  heat  with  the  tempera- 
ture occurs  not  only  in  the  case  of  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon, 
but  also,  to  a  less  degi*ee,  with  all  the  other  elements.  This 
indeed  has  aheady  been  observed  in  some  instances.  Thus 
sulphur  has  an  atomic  heat,  according  to  Kopp,  of  5*2  at  31°, 
but  at  67**,  according  to  Regnault,  of  5  7.  Hence  we  might  be 
inclined  to  argue  that  only  these  atomic  heats  which  are  deter- 
mined at  high  temperatures  are  correct.  But  the  difficulty  recurs 
that  many  elements  deviate  altogether  from  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law  when  examined  at  temperatures  near  their  melting  points. 
The  probable  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  atomic 
heats  are  only  constant  within  a  limited  range  of  temperature. 

We  must  also  remember  that  when  we  speak  of  specific  heat 
we  really  refer  to  two  quantities  ;  in  the  first  place,  to  the  real 
specific  heat  which  remains  as  heat,  and  secondly,  that  which 
goes  to  do  work,  such  as  expansion,  and  which,  therefore,  ceases 
to  be  heat.  This  last  amount  of  heat  is,  however,  different  in 
the  case  of  different  substances,  and  if  it  could  be  determined 
we  might  probably  find  that  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  is  more 
strictly  true  than  the  measurements  hitherto  made  have  led  ua 
to  suppose  it  to  be. 
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The  above  law  does  not  hold  good  for  liquid  or  gaseous  bodies 
with  the  single  exception  of  mercury,  which  poasessea  the  same 
atomic  heat  iu  the  liquid  and  in  the  solid  state. 


MoLECULAH  Heat  op  Compounds. 

Z3  Kopp  has  shown  that  the  atomic  heat  of  an  element  does 
not  umler^'O  change  when  that  element  enters  into  combination. 
In  other  word«,  the  molecular  heat  of  a  compound  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  its  elements.  The  following 
examples  will  illustrate  this : — 


specific 
He*t. 

Molocnlor  Heat 

Fouud. 

Calculated- 

Futiuisium  bromide 

KBr 

01070 

12,7 

13-2 

IMercnric  iodide  .     . 

Hgl, 

00423 

19*2 

19-9 

Lead  iodide    .     .    . 

Pblj 

0-0427 

196 

201 

I-ead  bromide     .    . 

PbBro 

00533 

19-0 

19-9 

Hence  if  the  atomic  heat  of  a  solid  element  has  not  been 
detorminod  it  may  be  calcuhited  from  the  molecular  heat  of  its 
compounds  with  other  elements  whose  atomic  heat  is  known. 
In  this  way  the  at4jiiuc  heats  of  rubidium,  strontium,  barium, 
and  titanium  have  been  dL'.teruiiued,  and  they  liave  been  found 
to  ugruu  with  the  law  which  applies  to  all  the  other  metals. 

K<»pp  htts  also  shown  that  tlie  elements  which  are  unknown 
in  the  t«olitl  state  possess  a  constant  atomic  heat  in  tlieir  solid 
ounipounds.  It  thus  becomes  possible  to  determine  the  amount 
of  tlieir  atomic  heat.  In  this  way  the  atomic  heat  of  chlorine 
hfut  Im-imi  IVmnd  to  be  equal  to  6"9,  that  of  nitrogen  5*3,  of  fluorine 
TcO,  of  oxygen  4*(*,  and  of  hydrogen  2'3.  The  following  examples 
ilhutruto  this  point : — 


Molecular  Heat. 

Specific 
Heat 

, 

Foniid. 

CaluaUted 

Silver  chloride    .    . 

AgCl 

0089 

125 

11-9 

Zinc  chloride      .     . 

ZnCI, 

0-102 

19'2 

183 

I*otasRiuni  platinum 

chloride.    .    .    , 

KjPtCl, 

0118 

57-4 

55-0 

Im 

HgO 

0478 

8G 

8-6 

Mercuric  o.\ide    . 

HgO 

0048 

104 

10-3 

t.'alcium  carbonate 

CaCO, 

0-206 

20G 

20-6 

Potassium  sulphate 

K.SO, 

0*1% 

34  1 

34-4 

Hcxachlorethane 

C.CI, 

0177 

418 

39  3 

MOLECULAR  HEAT  OF  COMPOUNDS. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  two  first  elements  obey  the  law. 
Fluorine  does  so  approximately,  but  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
seen  to  deviate  considerably. 

Kopp  has  moreover  pi-oved  that  the  dements  boron,  silicon, 
and  carbon  possess,  in  combination,  the  same  atomic  heat  as  in 
the  free  state  at  temperatures  below  100'.  Hence  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  if  we  could  obtain  the  specific  heat  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  compounds  at  a  high  temperature  the  atomic  heats 
of  these  elements  might  exhibit  the  same  sort  of  alteration 
which  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  tlie  case  of  carbon,  silicon, 
and  Iwron. 

13  The  elements  which  possess  a  smaller  atomic  heat  than  the 
majority  at  temperatures  below  100*  are  non-metals  and  have 
low  atomic  weights.  All  the  non-metals  whose  atomic  weiglits 
are  high  and  all  the  metals,  without  exception,  follow  Dulong 
and  Petit's  law  below  100°.  Hence  by  help  of  the  specific  heat 
the  atomic  weights  may  in  certain  doubtful  cases  be  controlled. 

For  instance,  it  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  metal  thallium,  discovered  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis 
by  Mr.  Ciookea,  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  alkali-metals  or 
with  lead,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  great  analogy  with  both  these 
elements.  If  classed  with  lead,  the  chloride  of  thallium  must 
l)e  represented  by  the  fonuula  TlCl^,  and  its  atomic  weight  must 
be  407*2.  If  it  be  classed  with  the  group  of  alkali-metals  the 
chloride  must  have  tlie  formula  TlCl,  and  its  atomic  weight  will 
be  2036.  Now  Regnault  determined  the  specific  heat  of 
thallium  to  be  0  0335,  thus  deciding  tlie  question  in  favour  of 
the  latter  view,  since  00335  x  203-6  =  6-8. 

Indium  is  another  new  metal  discovered  by  spectrum  analysis. 
The  chloride  of  this  metal  contains  37*8  parts  by  weight  of  metal 
to  3546  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine.  Indium,  however,  has 
a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  zinc  and  cadmium,  and 
for  this  reason  the  chloride  was  supposed  to  have  the  formula 
InClj,  giving  an  atomic  weight  of  756  to  the  metal.  In  1870 
BuDsen*  ascertained  by  means  of  his  ice  calorimeter  that  the 
specific  heat  of  iudiuui  is  0-057.  Now  0  057  x  756  «-  43,  or 
only  two-thirds  of  tlie  atomic  heat  of  the  other  metals.  Hence 
we  must  assume  that  the  tnie  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  is 
75*6  X  5  =  113'4.    This  would  give  the  formula  for  the  chloride, 

In  a  similar  manner  the  specific  heats  of  the  metals  cerium, 

>  PhU,  J^ag,  [4],  xll   161,  892. 
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di(l}iniuni,  and  lanthanum  have  recently  been  determined  by 
Hillebrand  with  Bunsen's  ice  calorimeter*  with  the  following 
results ; — 

Didymiiim.  ,  .  =  004563 
Lanthanum  .  .  =  0  04485 
Cerium  .    ,    .    .    «  004479 

Up  to  this  time  these  metals  were  considered  to  be  dyads, 
Iheir  lowest  oxides  were  supposed  to  be  monoxides  DiO,  LaO, 
CeO,  the  corresponding  chlorides  being  DiCIj,  LaCla,  CeClp 
and  the  atomic  weights  of  these  metals  Di  =  98,  La  =  92*7, 
Co  »  94*1,  and  their  atomic  heats  4'4,  4-1,  and  4*1  respectively. 
If.  however,  we  assume,  as  in  the  cai^e  of  indium,  that  the  lowest 
oxides  of  tliese  metals  are  aesquioxides  DijOa,  Llfi^,  and  Ce20a, 
then  the  above  weights  will  become  Di  =  1470,  La  =  139  0, 
Ce  3=  14 12,  and  their  atomic  heats  will  be  in  acuordance  with 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  viz.,  6'7,  6'2,  and  63. 

As  a  fourth  example  the  case  of  berj'Uiurn  may  be  quoted. 
Etnei^son  Reynolds  has  lately'  shown  that  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved  by  cooling  902  centigrams  of  beryllium  heated  to  100** 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  evolved  when  108  centigrams  of  silver 
is  cooled  through  an  equal  interval  of  temperature.  And  that 
if  the  atomic  heat  of  silver  be  607  (107-66  x  0'0559),  that  of 
glucinum  is  5*9,  thus  proving  that  the  atomic  weight  of  beryllitim 
is  not  any  mxiltiple  or  sub-multiple  of  the  number  9*0. 


14  CUSSmCATION  OF  THE  MeTALS. 


1.  Xetdi  of  the  Alkalk. 

Potassium     .     .     .     .  K 

Sodium     .....  Na 

Lithium Li 

Kubidium     ....  Kb 

Caesium Cs 


&  MoUli  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

Calcium Ca 

Strontium      .    .     .     .     Sr 
Barium Ba 

^  Foffg.  Jnn,  clriiL  71. 


3.  i[agnesium  Groupw 

Beryllium      ....  Be 

Magnesium   ....  Mg 

Zinc Za 

Cadmium Cd 

4,  Lead  Groap. 

I^fld Pb 

Thallium Tl 

5,  Copper  Croup. 

Copper Cu 

Silver Ag 

Mercury Hg 

'  PhiL  Mag.  [5],  iii.  38. 
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6.  Cerium  Group. 

Yttrium Y 

Lantlianium  ....  La 

Cerium Ce 

Didymium    .    .    .    .  Di 

Erbium £i 


10,  Tin  Group. 

Tin Sn 

Titanium Ti 

Zirconium     .     ,     .     .  Zr 

Thorium Th 


7.  Aluminium  Group. 

11.  Antimouy  Gronpw 

Aluminium  .... 

Al 

Vanadium     .    .    . 

V 

Indium 

Gallium 

In 
Ga 

Antimony     •     .     . 
Bismuth   .... 

Sb 
Bi 

Tantalum  .... 

Ta 

8.  Iron  Qroup. 

Niobium  .... 

Nb 

Manganese    ....  Mn 

Iron Fe 

Nickel Ni 

Cobalt Co 

9.  Cbiomium  Group. 

Chromium     .     .     .     .  Ct 

Molybdenum.    .    .     .  Mo 

Tungsten "W 

Uranium U 


12,  Gold  Group. 

Gold     ......  Au 

Platinum Pt 

liutheniura    .     .    .     .  Ru 

Phodium Ph 

Palladium      .     .     .     .  Pd 

Iridium Ir 

Osmium Os 


15  The  metals,  like  the  non-metals,  can  be  arranged  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  groups  dependent  upon  their  chemical  analogies. 
We  have  seen  that  the  non-metals  are  classed  in  four  divisions, 
according  as  each  element  Is  capable  of  combining  with  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  form  a  volatile  compound. 
In  the  case  of  the  metallic  elements  this  mode  of  classification 
cannot  be  adopted,  because,  with  the  single  excejjtion  of  anti- 
mony, so  intimately  related  to  arsenic,  none  of  the  metals  form 
volatile  compounds  with  hydrogen.  Many  metals,  however, 
resemble  the  non-metals  in  the  power  of  uniting  with  the  monad 
alcohol-radicals  to  form  volatile  compounda  Tiiese  metallo- 
organic  substances  serve  equally  as  well  as  the  hydrides  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  quantivalence  of  an  element,  inas- 
much as  these  may  l>c  considered  to  be  hydrides  in  which  each 
atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  a  monad-radical  such 
as  methyl,  CH^.  This  relation  is  seen  in  the  following 
table:— 


Si 


THE  MEXALa 


Hjdroohlorio  Add.         Wftter. 


H 
CI 


Ammoiua. 
H 


}    1}°     If 


Methyl  Chloride. 
CI    / 


Methyl  Oxide. 

CR 

CH, 


!» 


Trimethylamine. 

CH,  f-N 
CH.j 


Silicon  Methyl 
CH, 

OH, 


The  following  volatile  methyl  compounds  of  the  metals  have 
already  been  prepared  :— 


ZIno  Methyl. 
CIL 


CH, 


Za 


Antimony  Methyl 
OH,  Ub 

chJ 


Tin  Methyl. 


Mercury  Methyl 


Lead  Methyl 
CH3 

CHji  pi^ 
CHj^^^* 
CH3 


'rh^0  vtkktile  compounds  correspond  to  those  which  the 
(ut^UU  an  wt^U  aa  Uie  non-metals,  form  with  the  elements  of  the 
\^UU4'lu0  ^\\^\\\^  These  may,  therefore,  also  serve  as  a  means  of 
^HsvUluiim  the  quantivalence  of  an  element  Indeed  in  the 
OMkv  K^  X\\^  uit»tal«  this  method  is  especially  valuable,  as  the 
uu^t-i^lUo  (4i>iut>ut«  all  combine  with  the  members  of  the  chlorine 
^\s^\\\^  t^^  ^'<*v»«  iHUU}H>und8  which  can  usually  be  easily  volatil- 
tiHHl  *rh^  ft^lU»\vi«jj  chlorides  have  been  thus  employed  for 
^«vH^'^amil^  Om  ^luautivulenoe  of  their  constituent  metals. 


u. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

\\&i% 

sun. 

SnCl, 

NbCl. 

WCl, 

liiOl, 

TiCl, 
ZrCl, 

TaCl. 

\\\  }^\\\\Um\  to  tht^ne.  the  vapour  density  of  the  following 
wwtttUio  ohUnidi**  \mm  l>eeu  determined; — 

\\\  Mon^.  WCI5,  AljCle,  FcjCl^. 

x6  If  wo  n*Humo  that  the  quantivalence  of  a  metal  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  atoms  of  a  monad  element  with  which 
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it  can  combine  to  form  a  compound  capable  of  existing  as  a 
vapour  without  undergoing  decomposition,  vanadium  must  he  a 
tetrad,  and  molylxlenum  a  pentad  metal.  Tungsten  in  like 
manner  forms  a  pentachloride,  and  might  therefore  be  considered 
to  be  a  pentad  but  for  the  fact  that  the  hexachloride  is  known. 
This  however  leads  us  to  class  tungsten  as  a  hcxnd^  and  as 
molybdenum  ia  all  its  chemical  characters  resembles  tungsten 
very  closely,  chemists  have  agreed  also  to  represent  molybdenum 
as  a  hex  ad. 

Vanadium,  again,  exliibits  in  its  general  deportment  a  strik- 
ing analogy  with  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  whilst  it  is  widely 
separated  from  the  tetrad  group  of  metals.  Tliese  facts  lead  us  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  an  argument  drawn  from  the  composition  of 
the  chloiides,  both  of  the  metals  and  non-metals,  fur  tlie  purpose 
of  determining  the  quanlivolence  of  the  elements  is  much  less 
cogent  than  one  derived  from  the  existence  of  compounds  of  the 
elements  with  liydrogen  or  with  an  organic  radical.  This  ia 
very  clearly  seen  iu  the  case  of  the  members  of  the  nitrogen 
group.  All  these  elements  unite  with  hydrogen  to  foim  volatile 
compounds,  each  of  which  contains  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
the  molecule. 

In  their  power  of  combining  with  chlorine  these  elements, 
however,  do  not  exhibit  the  same  uniform  behaviour.  Thus 
phosphonis  combines  with  Ikiorine  to  form  a  very  stable  gaseous 
compound,  phosphorus  pentatluoride,  PF^.  With  chlorine  on 
the  other  hand  phosphorus  forms  two  compounds,  a  trichloride, 
PCI3.  and  a  pentachloride,  PCI5.  The  first  of  these  is  a  very 
stable  body,  which  can  be  volatilized  without  decomposition. 
The  pentachloride  cannot  exist  in  the  state  of  vapour  as  it  begins 
to  decompose  into  chlorine  and  the  trichloride  at  a  temperature 
not  far  above  its  boiling  point,  and  when  the  temperature  is 
gradually  raised  it  is  found  to  be  wholly  dissociated  into  these 
two  components.  Tlie  same  thing  is  observed  in  the  case  of 
sulphur. 

The  dichloride,  SCIj,  corresponding  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
SHj,  is  so  unstable  that  it  decomposes  at  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric temperatures  into  the  volatile  monochloride,  SjCU,  and 
chlorine.  Selenium,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  in  addition 
to  tlie  liydrogen  compound,  Sellj,  a  stable  tetrachloride,  SeCl^, 

There  is  another  important  reason  why  the  chlorides  of  the 
metals  cannot  always  be  employed  for  the  determination  of 
the  quantivalence  of  the  metals.     In  the  first  place,  the  vapour 
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density  of  the  majority  of  these  clilorides  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  as  tliese  compounds  as  a  rule  volatilize  at  such  high 
temperatures  that  determinations  of  the  kind  have  not  been 
found  practicable. 

In  the  second  place,  certain  anomalies  exist  in  the  case  of 
some  of  those  chlorides  whose  vapour  densities  have  been  deter- 
mined, which  render  their  employment  for  the  above  purpose 
doubtful.  Thus,  for  example,  it  Las  been  shown  *  that  stannooB 
chloride  possesses  a  density  of  13'06  at  about  680°,  whilst  about 
200**  higher  its  experimental  vapour  density  is  6'53;'  in  other 
words,  the  molecule  of  this  chloride  at  the  lower  tempcraturo  is 
represented  by  the  formula  Sn.CI^,  whilst  at  a  higher  point  its 
moleculfir  formula  is  SnCl,.  Hence  we  should  conclude  that  at 
the  higher  temperature  this  acts  as  a  dyad,  whilst  at  the  lower 
temperature  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  tetrad. 

As  another  instance  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  deter- 
mination of  vapour  density  of  metallic  chlorides,  the  case  of 
ferrous  chloride  may  be  cited.  This  compound,  a  white 
crystalline  body,  even  when  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  dark  green  crystals  of 
ferric  chloride,  leaving  a  dark  bro^^^l  residue,  probably  consisting 
of  metallic  iron.  If,  however,  the  experiment  be  made  in  an 
atmosphere  of  dry  hydrocliloric  acid  gas  no  such  decomposition 
is  observed,  and  the  vapour  density  of  the  compound  thus 
obtained  is  found  to  lie  between  that  required  liy  the  formulm 
Fe.Cl,  and  FeCl,/  llencc  it  would  appear  tlmt,  like  stannous 
chloride,  the  molecular  formula  of  ferrous  chloride  is  Fe.Cl^  at 
low  temperatures^  whilst  at  higher  temj>eratures  it  decomposes 
into  two  molecules  of  FeCl,. 

A  third  example,  the  case  of  the  chloride  of  the  rare  metal 
indium,  maybe  mentioned.  Tin's  metal  and  its  compounds  ex- 
hibit close  annlogies  both  with  aluminium  and  with  the  newly- 
discovered  gallium,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  molecular 
formuhu  of  the  corresponding  chlorides  of  these  metals,  aa 
determined  by  their  vajx)ur  densities  are  different.  The  experi- 
ments of  V.  Meyer  have  shown  that  the  vapour  density  of 
indium  chloride  is  T*7S,  corresponding  to  the  formula  of  InCl„ 
whilst  those  of  Deville  and  Troost  gave  the  number  9*3  for 
aluminium  chloride,  corresponding  to  the  formula  AI,GI„  or: — 


■ 


'  v.  and  0.  Meyer,  Ber.  J)rtit*eh.  Chttn.  Om.  xiL  1197. 
■  7.  Meyer  ud  Zilblim  Jier.  DeuUeh.  Chan,  Ota.  xUl  811. 
•V.  Meyer,  Ber.  DatUeK,  Chtm.  6'«.  liv.  Ufi4. 
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CI    CI 

CI— Al— Al—Cl. 


CI   cl 

This  anomaly  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  Bupposition 
that  at  a  still  higher  tcmperatnro  than  that  at  which  the 
expenments  were  conducted,  ahnninium  chloride  would  show 
a  siniilar  decomposition  to  that  already  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  stannous  chloride,  and  thiij  suppofiition  is  strengthened  by 
an  examination  of  the  vapour  density  of  an  organic  compound, 
aluminium  methyl  (Vol.  III.  part  I.  p.  252),  which  shows  that  at 
temperatures  below  160°  the  molecular  formula  of  the  compound 
ifi  A1,(CH,)„  whilst  at  220**  it  corresponds  to  the  half  formula 
Al(Cir,),.  Unfortunately  aluminium  chloride  when  exposed 
to  temperatures  sufficiently  high  to  test  the  truth  of  the  sup- 
position is  found  to  decompose  with  evolution  of  free  chlorine. 

Again,  the  vapour  density  of  gallium  chloride  has  recently 
been  determined  by  Lecoq  dc  Boisbaudran '  to  be  11'9,  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  Ga,Cl,.  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
instance  of  two  metals,  indium  and  gallium,  closely  resembling 
one  another  in  general  chemical  properties,  exhibiting  a  differ- 
ence in  the  constitution  of  their  chlorides. 

Another  example  of  a  similar  kind  is  found  in  the  case  of 
lead.  Two  volatile  compounds  of  lead  with  the  orgi.nic  radical 
ethyl  are  known,  viz.,  lead  tetraethy],  Pb  (C,H,)„  and  lead 
triethyl,  Pb,(C,n,),.  The  formula  of  the  first  of  these  com- 
pounds points  out  that  lead  acts  as  a  tetrad  element  towards 
positive  radicals  or  elements.  The  vajwur  density,  however,  of 
lead  chloride,  found  by  Roscoe  •  to  be  9-49,  corresponds  to  the 
formula  PbCl,,  in  which  lead  clearly  acts  as  a  dyad.  In  lead 
triethyl,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  atoms  of  metal  are  connected 
by  one  combining  unit. 

The  volatile  bromides  and  iodides  serve  even  more  imperfectly 
than  the  chlorides  for  controlling  the  quantivalence  of  an  ele- 
ment, for  the  power  of  combination  with  bromine  and  iodine 
which  the  non-metals  as  well  as  the  metals  possess  is,  as  a  rule, 
less  than  in  the  case  of  chlorine.  Thus  phosphorus  pentubromide 
can  only  exist  at  a  low  temperature,  and  when  gently  warmed 
it  decomposes  into  tribromide  and  bromine,  whilst  a  pcnta- 
iodide  of  phosphorus  is  unknown. 


Compter  Rendm,  xcUL  204,  339. 


*  Proe,  lioif.  Soe.  xxtH.  4S6. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  in  most  cases  we  arc  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  apparent  quantivalence  of  a  metal,  by  whicli 
the  number  of  chlorine  atoms  are  represented  uniting  with  one 
atom  of  meUl. 

Other  reasons,  however,  exist  which  render  the  classification 
of  the  metals  according  to  their  valency  or  quantivalonce  a 
matter  of  difficulty.     These  we  will  now  briefly  discuss. 

17  The  alkali  metals,  together  with  silver  and  thallium, 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  monads,  the  metals  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  those  of  tlio  magnesium  group,  together  with  copper  and 
mercury,  being  classed  as  a  dyad  group.  In  some  cases  such  a 
classification  may  probably  be  correct,  in  others  again  probably 
incorrect.  Thus  it  appears  almost  certain  that  beryllium,  mag- 
nesium, and  cadmium,  which  form  a  natural  group  with  zinc, 
resemble  it  in  being  dyads.  In  the  same  way  too  we  may  con- 
sider it  almost  certain  that  copjwr,  which  so  closely  resembles 
mercury  in  its  chemical  characters,  is  also  analogous  to  it  in 
being  a  dyad  element.    Each  metal  forms  two  chlorides  : — 

Mercurous  Chloride,  HgCl.    Mercuric  Chloride,  UgCl^ 
Cuprous  Chloride,  CuCL        Cupric  Chloride,  CuCl,. 

Cuprous  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride  are  the  only  ones  of 
these  compounds  whose  molecular  weights  have  been  ascertained 
by  the  determination  of  their  vapour  density,  and  as  mercury 
is  a  dyad  the  constitution  of  the  two  chlorides  is  represented  by 
the  following  formulie  : — 

Mcrcuroua  Chloride.  Mercuric  ChlorMe. 

CI— Hg— Hg— CI.  CI— 1  Fg— CI. 

Of  the  corresjx^nding  copper  compounds,  the  first  has  been 
shown  by  Victor  Meyer  to  possess  an  analogous  composition, 
viz. ; — 

Cuproua  Chloride.  Cupric  Chloride. 

CI— Cu— Cu— CI.  CI— Cu— CI. 

Silver  most  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  same  group.  It 
forms  only  one  well  defined  chloride,  AgCl,  which  exhibits 
intimate  chemical  rehtionships  with  the  lower  chloride  of  the 
other  two  metals.  Hence  silver  may  be  regarded  as  a  dyad 
metal  even  though  it  does  not  form  a  dichloridc.  And  in  con- 
firmation of  this  conclution  it  must  be  remembered  that  copper 
forms  only  one  compound  with  iodine,  viz.,  cuprous  iodide,  C,I^ 
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CQpric  iodide  being  UDknowD.  ThuB  it  is  clear  tliat  the  Bimple 
fomixila  AgCl  no  more  repreficnts  the  truth  than  does  the  for- 
mula NaCl  for  eodinm  chloride. 

x8  For  althougli  the  alkali-metals  yield  only  one  chloride,  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  vaponr  densities  of  these  compounds, 
so  that  the  existence  of  only  one  chloride  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  monad  character  of  potassium.  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  until  vapour  densities  of  theee  compounds  have 
been  obtained  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  quantivalence  of  the  alkali- 
metals.  At  the  same  time  we  may  remember  that  aa  a  rule 
their  chlorides  are  not  easily  volatilized,  and  this  serves  as  an 
argimicnt  to  prove  that  their  molecule  is  not  a  very  simple  one. 
For  if  potassium,  itself  an  easily  volatilizable  metal,  forms  a 
chloride  having  the  formula  KC'l,  we  should  expect  this  more 
simple  compound  to  be  more  volatile  thaa  the  more  complicated 
molecule  of  mercuric  chloride,  HgCl,.  The  formnlie  KCl, 
NaCl,  AgCl,  &c.,  have  the  same  meaning  as  was  assigned  to  the 
formula  CCl  for  hcxachlorobenzene,  before  it  was  known  that 
the  molecular  formula  of  that  body  is  C,C1». 

The  ease  of  the  chlorides  of  iron  is  a  more  favourable  one  for 
the  discussion  of  the  quantivalence  of  this  metal.  Two  volatile 
clilorides  of  iron  exist ;  one  of  these,  ferric  chloride,  Fe,CI„  coi^ 
responds  to  aluminium  chloride,  and  as  these  two  metals  form 
many  isomorphous  compounds,  iron  is  usually  considered  to  be 
a  tetrad  element.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  in  the  case  of 
ferrous  chloride,  the  vapour  density  of  which  at  low  tempera- 
tures corresponds  to  the  formula  Fe,CI,,  The  constitution  of 
the  two  iron  chlorides  is  thus  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
two  chlorides  of  carbon : — 


Heiachlorc  t  hane. 

CCl. 


i 


CI. 


Ferric  Chloride. 

FeCl, 
FeCl. 


Tetracbloretbcnc 

CC'l, 

I 

CCl. 

Ferroiu  Chloride. 

FeCl. 


,1, 


eCl, 


►ther  considerations  respecting  the  constitution  of  ferrous 
chloride  lead  us  to  a  similar  conclusion  regarding  its  molecular 
weight.  For  we  find  that  in  a  group  of  similar  bodies  simplicity 
of  molecular  construction  is  accompanied  by  a  lower  boiling 
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point.  Tims  tctrachlorethcne  boils  at  122°,  whilst  the  boiling 
point  of  the  more  complicated  hexachlorethane  is  182*.  Ferric 
chloride,  however,  is  much  more  volatile  than  ferrous  chloride, 
and  hence  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  moleciilar 
weight  of  the  former  is  less  than  that  of  the  latter  compound. 

The  above  examples  clearly  show  that  we  are  at  present  unable 
to  detennine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  true  valency 
of  those  of  the  metals  which  do  not  form  volatile  comiwunds. 
In  such  cases  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  ascer- 
taining the  apparent  valency,' 

Oxides  and  H^T)ROxirjES. 

19  All  the  metals  combine  with  oxygen.  Some,  such  as  those 
of  tlie  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  unite  with  oxygen  so  readily 
that  they  have  to  be  preserved  out  of  contact  with  air  or  with 
any  compound  containing  oxygen.  Other  metals  withstand  the 
action  of  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  combine  with 
it  when  heated.  When  the  metals  are  easily  volatile,  as  is  the 
case  with  magnesium  and  zinc,  tliey  burn  with  a  bright  flame  in 
the  air  or  in  oxygen.  If  they  do  uot  volatilize  readily,  like  tin 
and  lead,  the  metals  gradually  undergo  oxidation  without  evo- 
lution of  light  and  heat.  A  few  metals  such  as  gold  and 
platinum  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly  with  oxygen,  even 
at  the  highest  temperatures.  The  oxides  of  such  metala  can 
however  be  prepared  by  indirect  means.  Chlorine  attacks  all 
metals,  and  if  the  chloride-s  of  these  metals  which  are  not 
directly  oxidizable  be  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  their  oxides  are 
formed  thus: — 

2AuCl  +  2K0H  =  Au,0  +  2KC1  +  H,0. 

The  metallic  oxides  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  (1)  Basic 
oxides.  (2)  Peroxides,  (3)  Acid-forming  oxides. 

(1.)  Btisic  Oxidffi. — The  most  characteristic  property  of  this 
class  of  oxides  is  their  power  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts. 
In  this  act  of  combination  water  is  always  formed.  Hence  these 
oxides  may  be  regarded  as  water  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  a  metal.  When  this  replacement  is  only  a  partial  one,  com- 
pounds termml  hydroxides  are  produced.  These  were  formerly 
called  hydrates,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  compounds  of  the 
oxides  with  water. 

Tlie  soluble  oxides  and  hydroxides  possess  an  alkaline  reaction  ; 

1  See  Lothar  Meyer,  Dit  mo<Umt  ThforUn  der  Chemie^  3te  Aufl.  220-24ft. 
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they  colour  red  litmus  paper  blue,  turn  yellow  turmeric  paper 
brown,  and  change  the  tint  of  many  red  and  violet  vegetable 
colours  to  green.  The  hydroxides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  the 
most  soluble.  They  are  termed  alkalis,  and  are  distinguished  by 
theix  caustic  taste.  The  hydroxides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline 
eartfis  are  less  soluble.  Most  of  the  other  hydroxides  and  basic 
oxides  are  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Exceptions  to  tliis  law 
are  seen  in  the  case  of  thallium  hydroxide,  which  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  as  well  as  in  the  oxides  of  lead,  silver,  and  magnesium, 
which  dissolve  ver}'  slightly. 

Many  metals  yield  two  or  more  basic  oxides,  and  corresponding 
hydroxides.  These  compounds  may  be  represented,  as  water  in 
which  the  hydi-ogen  is  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by  metaL 
Thus  :— 


Mercurous  oxide 


Ferrous  oxide 


Fe=:0 
Fe=0 


Mercuric  oxide  Hg  =  0. 

Ferric  oxide      Fe  =  0 
Fe  =  0 


Ferrous  hydrate  Fe<(^ 


H 

OH 
OH 


/OH 
Ferric  hydrate  Fe— OH 

"  /OH 
Fe— OH 

\0H 


It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  above  are  not  molecular 
formulae.  They  simply  serve  to  express  the  fact  tliat  if  the 
metal  be  replaced  by  hydrogen,  as  may  readily  be  effected  by 
the  action  of  an  acid,  water  and  a  salt  are  the  only  substances 
formed. 

(2.)  Peroxides. — This  class  of  oxides  contain  more  oxygen 
than  the  basic  oxides.  "When  heated  they  usually  yield  the  cor- 
responding basic  oxide,  and  in  this  respect  resemble  hydrogen 
peroxide,  which  readily  decomposes  into  water  and  oxygen. 

Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  they  give  rise  either  to  (1) 
hydrogen  peroxide,  or  (2)  chlorine  : — 

(1)  Ba03  +  2HCl  =  BaClj  +  H20j 

(2)  MnO,  +  4HCI  =  MuCl^  +  2H.0  +C1, 


I 
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When  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  a  peroxide  with  formatiou  of 
either  hydrogen  peroxide  or  oxygen,  the  latter  reaction  always 
occurs  when  the  mixture  is  heated,  thus : — 

MuOg  +  H,SO^  =  MnSO^  +  H^O  +  0. 

(3.)  Acid-formhtg  Oxides, — These  oxides  are  especially  charac- 
teristic of  tlie  non-metallic  elements,  though  they  likewise  occur 
amongst  the  metals.  They  contain  more  oxygen  thau  the 
peroxides,  and  they  are  characterized  by  their  power  of  com- 
bining with  water  to  form  hydroxides,  which  are  termed  acids. 

In  the  case  of  the  metals  as  in  that  of  the  non-metals,  it  nob 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  acid  corresponding  to  the  acid- 
forming  oxide  is  either  not  known  in  the  free  state,  or  can  only 
be  obtained  in  aqueous  solution. 

No  well-defined  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  three  classes 
of  oxides.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  extreme  mem- 
bers of  the  series,  as  the  alkalis,  or  alkaline  earths,  and  oxides, 
which  form  strongly  acid  hydroxides.  But  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  cases  in  which  basic  oxides  or  peroxides  act  as  weak 
acids  in  presence  of  powerful  bases,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
many  peroxides  and  acid-forming  oxides  play  the  part  of  bases 
towards  a  strong  acitL 

Aaos. 

so  The  only  acid  known  to  the  ancients  was  vinegai*  or  acetic 
acid.  Hence  the  name  of  this  substance  and  the  notion  of 
acidity  were  represented  by  closely-related  words  (o^os,  acetus, 
vinegar ;  d^?,  acidik%  acid).  The  power  of  vin^or  to  produce 
an  efier\'escence  when  brought  on  to  the  carbonate  of  an  alkali 
was  observed  in  early  times.  Thus  we  read  in  Proverbs  xxv. 
20,  "  As  he  that  takelh  away  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as 
vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  be  that  singeth  songs  to  an  heavy 
heart."  Nitre  in  this  case  stands  for  natron  or  native  carbon- 
ate of  soda.  It  was  also  well  known  that  vinegar  acts  as  a 
solvent  upon  many  substances,  as  in  the  celebrated  story  of 
Cleoi>atru  dissolving;  pearls.  The  Arabians  were  acquainted 
with  many  otlier  acids.  Geber  termed  nitric  acid  aqiui  dissoli- 
tiva,  and  he  ^ves  tlie  same  name  to  the  liqnid  obtained  hj 
strongly  heating  nlnm  in  a  retort-,  which  was  prol>ably  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  This  shows  that  the  special  charactensiic  of  an 
acid,  according  to  the  older  alchemists,  was  its  power  of  dissolving 
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substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  Other  properties  com- 
mon to  the  whole  class  of  acids  were  not  observed  until  a  much 
hiter  date.  In  1668  Tachenius  noticed  that  all  acids  are  capable 
of  combining  with  alkalis.  Hence  he  considered  silica  to  be  an 
acid.  Boyle*  defines  an  acid  as  follows:  "  It  is  a  body  which  (1) 
acts  as  a  solvent  but  acts  with  varying  power  on  different  bodies ; 
(2)  It  precipitates  sulphur  and  other  bodies  from  their  solutions 
in  alkalis;  (3)  It  tunis  blue  vegetable  colouring  matter  red, 
whilst  alkalis  bring  the  blue  colour  back  aj^^ain ;  (4)  It  can 
combine  with  an  alkali  when  the  characteristic  properties  of 
each  body  disappear  and  a  neutral  salt  is  formed."  These 
properties  were  heuceforward  riit^aniwl  as  the  special  chai-acter- 
istic  of  acids,  and  accordingly  F.  Hofmann  in  1723  asserted 
that  the  sptrtltis  viincralis,  which  exists  in  many  mineral 
springs,  and  which  we  terra  carbonic  acid,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  acids  as  it  turns  blue  litmus  solution  red.  Forty  years 
later  Bergmann  strengthened  this  conclusion  by  showing  that 
this  same  substance  possesses  the  power  of  destroying  the 
caustic  nature  of  the  alkalis,  giving  rise  to  a  distinct  class  of 
salts. 

The  question  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  acids  was  one 
often  discussed,  but  no  definite  result  was  arrived  at  inasmuch 
as  experiment  was  not  appealed  to.  Lavoisier  pointed  out  that 
the  element  oxygen  was  contained  in  all  the  acids  which  he 
examined,  and  accordingly  he  gave  to  this  substance  the  name 
which  it  now  bears.  The  fact  tliat  \\\\  acids  contain  oxygen,  was 
soon  generally  acknowletlged.  lUit,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
denied  by  some,  especially  by  Bt^rthoUet,  that  oxygen  is  tlie 
acidifying  principle.  He  based  this  conclngion  on  his  experi- 
ments upon  prus^ic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  both  of  which 
are  acid  bodies  although  they  do  not  contain  any  oxygen. 
These  opinions  however  met  with  but  little  recognition,  Lavoi- 
sier's views  carried  the  day,  and  oxygen  was  geuemlly  con- 
sidered to  be  the  true  acidifying  principle,  it  being  assumed 
that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  pruasic  acid  contained  this 
element.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject  was  Davy's  iuvestigatiou  on  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  carried  out  in  1808-1810.  He  proved  that  a 
poweH'ul  acid  exists  which  certainly  does  not  contain  oxygen, 
Gay-Lussac's  discovery  of  hydriodic  aciil,  and  the  proof  that 
prossic  acid  likewise  contains  no  oxygen,  soon  came  in  corrobo- 
'  ReJUdioM  upon  the  Bypnthesia  o/  Aicali  and  Acidum,  iv.  284. 
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ration  of  this  view.  Acids  were  henceforth  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  oj^jf-acids,  and  the  hydracids.  Under  the  first 
heading  were  placed  all  those  bodies  to  which  we  now  give  the 
name  of  acid-forming  oxides.  The  true  oxy-acids  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  hydrates  of  these  oxides. 

Much  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  true  acidifying  prin- 
ciple followed  tliese  discoveries.  Gay-Lussac,  reasoning  from  the 
composition  of  the  hydracids  such  as  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  &c., 
believed  that  hydrogen  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential  consti- 
tuent of  an  acid,  whilst  in  tlie  case  of  the  oxy-acids,  oxygen  is 
the  acid-j>roducing  substance.  Dulong  was  the  first  to  suggest, 
in  181G,  that  all  acids  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one 
type,  that  they  all  contain  hydrogen  on  the  one  Laud  and  some 
otlier  element  or  groups  of  elements  on  the  other.  This  idea 
was,  however,  by  no  means  generally  admitted  by  chemists  of 
the  time,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  this  view  has  been 
reproduced  and  almost  universally  adopted. 

Tlie  subsequent  development  of  this  theory  is  intimately 
connected  witli  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  salts,  which 
we  now  proceed  to  discuss. 


CoNSTrruTiON  of  Salts. 

21  The  word  salt  even  at  the  present  day  is  commonly  applied 
to  sea-salt  or  sodium  chloride,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
originally  the  term  was  given  to  the  same  substance,  the  Greek 
form  of  the  word  {&K^\  in  the  feminine  being  used  for  the  sea 
itself,  M-hereas  in  the  masculine  it  denoted  the  solid  residue  left 
when  sea  wdt<»r  is  evajxjnited.  Tlie  growth  of  the  application 
of  the  woni  suit  from  a  special  to  a  generic  term,  appears  to 
have  had  its  orij^in  in  the  fact  that  just  as  common  salt  is 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water,  so  other  kinds  of  salt 
can  be  obtained  by  the  e\Tiporatioa  of  other  liquids,  as  when, 
for  instance,  wood-ashes  are  boiled  with  water  the  clear  solution 
yields  on  evaporation  a  wliito  soluble  residue  to  which  the  name 
of  salt  WHS  applied.  This  extension  of  the  term,  as  Kopp  re- 
marks, wtt5.  however,  not  accompanied  by  any  knowledge  of  the 
diffen^nces  Itetween  the  substances  thus  classed  together,  exhibit- 
ing iudee^l  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  chemical  differences 
of  these  various  soluble  substancea  Kven  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  wider  application  of  the  word  salt  may  be  said 
to  have  been  pi^valeut.     Amongst  the  nlchemistic  writings  of 
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the  thirteenth  century  the  words  salpetne.  salnitri,  salmori- 
num,  salarmoniacutn,  salvegetabile  and  the  like  occur;  these 
bodies  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  may  be  again  obtained  from 
solution  by  evaporation.  The  ideas  connected  with  these  salts 
were  vague  and  indefinite.  But  a  new  meaning  was  given  to 
tliB  word  salt  by  Btusil  Valentine.  He  applied  the  term  to 
the  solid  bodies  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  substances. 
This  view  was  also  upheld  by  Paracelsus,  and  was  generally, 
though  not  universally,  adopted  by  chemists.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  seventeenth  century  that  salt  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  hypothetical  essential  constituents  of  all  bodies,  all  iu- 
oi^anic  substances  being  made  up  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury 
(see  Historical  Introduction,  Vol  I.  p.  6).  This  view  of  the 
word  salt  as  an  essential  constituent  of  all  bodies  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Boyle,  who  paid  mucli  attention  to  the  investigation 
of  salts,  and  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our  knowlege  of  the 
special  nature  of  the  different  salts.  He  was  not  able,  however, 
exactly  to  define  to  what  class  of  bodies  the  term  salt  ought  to 
be  applied.  This  was  specially  accoiuplished  by  Boerhave,  who 
in  his  EUmentia  Chcjniw^  published  in  1732,  describes  the 
special  properties  of  salts  to  be  their  solubility,  fusibility,  vola- 
tility, and  taste.  Acconling  to  this  deGnition,  however,  alkalis 
and  acids  must  also  be  considered  as  salts,  and  these  were, 
therefore,  divided  into  salia  alcalina,  salia  acida,  salia  salsa,  salia 
media,  salia  neutra,  and  salia  coniposita.  Under  the  last  named 
was  understood  a  class  of  salts  obtained  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
with  an  alkali  or  melHllic  calx.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
salt  still  remained — their  solubility  and  peculiar  taste.  It  was 
Boon  seen  that  such  a  detinition  leads  to  contradictions,  for  baryta, 
nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  would  thus  be  salts  as  well  as 
nitrate  of  barium,  whilst  sulphate  of  barium,  which  is  insoluble 
and,  thei-efore,  jKisaesses  no  taste,  would  not  be  a  salt.  Hence 
the  necessity  became  obvious  of  separating  alkalis  and  acids  from 
the  true  salts,  or  salia  media  as  they  were  called,  and  the  word 
salt  was  now  tiken  to  luean  such  substances  as  are  obtained 
when  an  acid  and  a  base  are  brought  together  or  when  an  alkali 
or  metallic  calx  is  neutralized  by  an  acid.  After  the  fall  of  the 
phlogistic  system,  and  after  Davy's  dLscovery  of  the  compound 
nature  of  the  alkalis,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  all  salts  are 
compounds  of  a  basic-  with  an  acid-oxide.  This  definition,  how- 
ever, became  unsatisfactory  as  soon  as  the  hydracids  were  dis- 
covered.   From  this  time  forward  salts  were  divided  into  two 
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classes,  those  which  contaiu  oxygen  and  are  termed  amphid 
salts  and  those  "which  are  free  I'rotii  oxyjijen  and  are  termed 
haloid  salts.  Berzelius  included  tlie  sulplio-  and  scleno-salts 
under  the  term  amphid  salts,  inasmuch  as  these  eleiueuts  like 
oxygen  form  basic  as  well  as  acid  compounds.  Hence  he  termed 
these  elements  am'phuls,  whilst  to  the  elements  of  the  chlorine 
group  which  combine  directly  with  metals  to  form  salts  he  gave 
the  name  halouh,  Tliis  view  held  iLs  ground  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  although  it  necessitated  a  dilferent  explanation 
for  reactions  which  are  in  fact  similar.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  zinc  it  was  assumed  that  the  metal 
simjily  replaced  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid: 

Zn  +  2HCl  =  Hj,+  ZnCl^ 

When,  however,  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  zinc  it  was  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  presence  of  the  acid  enabled  the  zinc  to 
decompose  the  water  (predisposing  affinity)  in  order  that  an 
oxide  may  be  foraied  with  which  the  acid  can  unite ;  the 
reaction  was,  accordingly,  represented  as  taking  place  in  two 
atage-s : 

(1)  Zn  +HnO«H,  +  ZnO. 

(2)  SO,  +  ZnO  =  SOyZuO. 

In  the  same  way  when  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  lime, 
water  is  fonned.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same  base  com- 
bines with  sulphuric  acid  no  water  is  produced  : 

(1)  2HCI  +  CaO  «  H.O  +  CaCl^ 

(2)  SO,  +  CaO  =  SO,,CaO. 

aa  In  1838,  Liebig  published  his  important  investigation  on 
the  constilutiou  of  the  organic  acida  In  this  memoir,*  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  whether  the  salts  and  oxyacids  are  com- 
pounds of  a  metallic  oxide  or  of  water  witli  an  acid-oxide,  or 
whether  Dulon^'  and  Davy  s  view  is  tlie  more  correct  one.  viz^ 
that  all  acids  and  salts  may  be  ri^presented  as  combinations  of 
metals,  or  of  hydrojjen,  witli  elements  or  grouj-vs  of  elements. 
liebig  points  out  that  this  lutt<>r  definition  does  away  with  tlie 
diffiwHioeB  b«twet»D  oxyaciiU  and  hydracids.  and  between  am- 
phid salts  and  haloid  salts.  Aecorviing  to  tliis  view,  acids  are 
simply  hyarogi'n  coiujK^unds,  and  when  this  hy\lroj»en  is  replaced 
hy  A  metal  a  sail  is  ft>rmed.    In  Liebigs  opinion  the  view  is  less 

>  Amn.  fKwrm,  xxtL  113. 
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applicable  to  inoiganic  tlmn  to  oi-gauic  compounds.  Xor  was  it 
uutil  certain  facts  became  known  vbich  were  favourable  to  this 
theory,  that  it  wim  generally  admitted  that  acids  and  salts  possess 
an  analogous  constitution. 

If  aqueous  hydrocliloric  acid  is  decomposed  by  a  galvanic 
current,  chlorine  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  and  hydrogen 
is  liberated  at  the  negative.  If  dilute  sulphiu-ic  acid  is  treated 
in  a  similar  way  a  simple  decomposition  of  water  apparently 
takes  place,  for  at  the  positive  pole  we  obtain  pure  oxygen  and  at 
the  negative  pure  hydi'ogen.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
in  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phate, but  at  the  same  time  sulpliuric  acid  is  liberated  at  the 
positive  pole  wliilst  soda  makes  its  appearance  at  the  negative 
pole  together  with  the  hydrogen.  Hence,  in  this  case,  it  was 
argued  tliat  the  cxirrent  decomposed  both  the  water  into  its 
elements  and  the  salt  into  its  immediate  components.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  \te  subjected  to  tlie  same  treatment 
oxygeu  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  and  sulphuric  acid  liberated, 
whilst  at  the  negative  pole  metallic  copper  separates  out  j  this 
was  explained  by  the  sup]>osition  tliat  the  copper  oxide  which 
mglit  to  be  deposited  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  metal  by  the 
nascent  hydmgcn. 

These  phenomena  were  specially  examined  by  Prof.  DanielL' 
It  appeared  to  him  important  to  determine  the  rehition  between 
tho  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  on  tlie  one  side,  and  of 
the  acid  and  the  alkali  on  tlie  other,  formed  in  tlie  electrolysis 
of  a  salt  of  an  alkali ;  and  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of 
careful  experiments  he  fouiul  that  these  several  substances  are 
pi*oduced  in  the  proportion  of  tlieir  equivalents,  and  that  this  is 
true  not  only  in  the  case  of  sodium  sulphate,  but  aliip  in  the 
^cases  of  other  salts  of  the  alkalis.  Duniell  also  observed  the  re- 
'markable  fact  that  the  same  current  which  apparently  is  capable 
of  producing  these  two  decompositions  is  capable  of  liberating 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  from 
jdilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  latter  case,  therefore,  the  current 
m^A  apparently  able  to  effect  only  half  the  work  which  it  was 
/Capable  of  producing  in  the  decomposition  of  an  aqueous  saline 

dution,  because  in  tliis  case  not  only  the  salt  but,  as  it  seemed, 
the  water  also,  underwent  decomposition.  This  is  however 
clearly  impossible,  and  the  phenomena  obser\'ed  can  be  readily 
explained  by  assuming  that  in  the  decomposition  both  of  aqueous 

'  Introduditm  to  Chcmicai  Philo9ophy,  secood  edition,  p.  fi33. 
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sulphuric  acid  and  of  the  solution  of  a  sulphate,  either  hydrogen 
or  a  metal  is  liberated  at  the  negative  pole,  whilst  at  the  positive 
pole  the  group  SO^  is  set  free.  But  this  cannot  exist  in  tlie  free 
condition,  as  it  decomposes  at  once  into  oxygen  and  sulphur  tri- 
oxide,  the  latter  dissolving  instantly  with  formation  of  sulphuric 
acid.  When  a  salt  of  an  alkali  is  decomposed,  the  metal  wliich 
is  evolved  instantly  decomposes  the  water  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  According  to  tliis  view  the  electrolytic  decomposi- 
tion of  the  oxysalts  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  chlorides, 
and  honce  they  must  be  similarly  constituted.  Daniell  proposed 
a  new  nomenclature  for  the  oxysalts : 

H^O^     Hydrogen  oxysulfion, 

Na^SO^   Sddium  oxysulfiou. 

Hlk  O3     Hydrogen  oxynitrion,  &c. 

This  proposal  has,  however,  never  been  generally  adopted,  and 
even  the  old  views  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  oxysalts 
can  only  be  said  to  be  slowly  disappearing. 

33  If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
acid  character  of  bodies  ?  wc  may  say  that  acids  must  contain 
hydrogen  together  with  certain  elements  or  groups  of  elements 
which  are  termed  negative  elements  or  groups,  inasmuch  as  these 
are  separated  out  at  the  positive  j>ole  in  the  act  of  electrolysis. 
A  compound  may  however  contain  both  these  negative  elements 
or  groups  of  elements,  and  also  hydrogen,  and  yet  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  acids.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  atoms  or  groups  of 
atoms  must  be  combined  with  hydrogen  according  to  a  particular 
plan  in  order  tliat  the  compound  may  assume  the  character  of 
an  acid.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,^  in  1816,  pointed  out  perfectly 
correctly  that  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  a  particular  body 
is  an  acid- forming  or  an  alkali-forming  principle,  and  that  such 
a  definition  would  be  to  introduce  notliing  more  than  qualitates 
occuUas  into  science.  The  chemical  properties  of  a  body  are, 
aaid  Davy,  determined  by  "  the  corpuscular  arrangement "  of 
the  constituent  particles. 

Amongst  the  different  acids  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  the 
elements  of  the  chlorine  group  possess  the  simplest  constitution. 
They  contain  one  atom  of  hydrogen  combined  with  one  atom  of 
a  powerful  negative  elements  In  the  oxygen  acids  the  hydrogen 
which  can  be  replaced  by  metals  is  always  found  to  be  combined 
with  oxygen  in  tlie  form  of  the  radical  hydroxyl,  OH,  but  it 

>  J«ur.  Sc  and  Jrit,  Xof,  InM,  1816. 
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Hrpochlorons  AciJ. 

CI.  OH 


still  does  not  follow  that  the  number  of  hydroxyl  molecules 
represents  the  basicity  of  an  acid,  although  this  is  frequently  the 
case,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  examples  : — 

Nitric  Arid. 
NOaOH 

Sulphuric  Acid.  Phosphoric  Acid. 

SO,{gg  POJOH 

The  organic  acids  assist  us  more  than  any  otlier  class  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  as  to  what  determines  the  acid  nature 
of  a  compound.  lu  by  far  the  majority  of  these  bodies  the 
group  OH  is  combined  with  the  group  CO ;  hence  the  following 
are  monobasic : — 


Fonnie  Acid. 

\COOH 


Acetic  Acid. 
CH3 
COOK 


JC 

to 


OxyAcetic  Acid. 

J  CH.OH 
"i  COOH 


p „    f  COOH 
^2    MCW)H 


Whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  following  are  dibasic : — 

Malouic  Aciil  Suc<inic  Acid. 

pj,   fCOOH 
^^^2 1  COOH 

The  monad  radical  of  nitric  acid,  nitroxyl,  NOj.  can  also  in 
combination  with  carbon  give  rise  to  acids,  but  only  when  the 
carbon  atom  with  which  the  nitroxyl  is  connected  is  also  com- 
bined with  hydrogen.  Thus,  if  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ethane 
be  replaced  by  nitroxyl  we  obtain  the  acid  nitro-ethane  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  bi-omiue,  a  strongly  negative  element,  is 
converted  into  a  strong  acid  bromonitro-ethane,  C^H^BrNOg.  If 
however  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  this  compound  be  replaced  by 
bromine,  a  perfectly  neutral  substance  is  obtained  termed 
dibromonitro-ethane,  CaHgBr^^NOj.  The  constitutioa  of  these 
bodies  is  as  follows :— 


fCH, 
\  CH,NOa 


CH, 


fCHs 
jCBr^NO, 


\CHBrNOa 

The  four  atoms  of  h3''drogen  of  marsh  gas  can  also  be  replaced 
by  nitroxyl : — 

CHjNOg        CHjl^Osj),        CHCNOj),        C(NOj), 

The  three  first  of  these  substances  are  acids,  whilst  the  fourth 
is  a  perfectly  neutral  substance. 
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Salts  may  be  classed  into  several  groups. 

^4  (1)  Komial  salts  are  those  in  -which  the  whole  of  the  re- 
placeable hydrogen  is  completely  replaced  by  a  metal.  These 
were  fonnerly  called  ncuiral  salts,  or  salia  media,  because  it  was 
noticed  that  when  an  alkali  M'as  added  in  tlie  right  proportion 
to  a  powerful  acid  the  resulting  salt  possessed  neither  au  alka- 
line nor  an  acid  leactiou.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  with. 
every  nonnal  salt.  Those  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
a  weak  acid  on  a  strong  base,  when  they  are  soluble  in  watex 
usually j>os3e59  an  alkaline  reaction:  such  are  potassium  carbon- 
ate, KjCOg ;  sodium  phosphate,  Na^PO^.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
normal  salts  obtained  by  neutralizing  strong  acids  with  weak 
bases  have  an  acid  reaction,  tlius  aluminium  sulphate,  Alg(S04)3; 
copper  sulphate,  CuSO^,  and  many  other  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals. 

Polybasic  acids  can  form  salts  containing  two  or  more  different 

metals ;  tlnis,  for  instance,  potassium  sodium  carbonate,  CO  -j  qv- 
Polyatomic  metals,  on  the  other  hand,  often  give  risg  to  salts 
which  contain  two  acid  radicals:  thus,  Sr  \  qJj  x?  Q.a  compound 

V  8     3 

which  is  at  the  same  time  a  nitrate  and  an  acetate;  as  another 


o\ 


example  the  mineral  vanadinite  may  bo  cited,  VO  -{  O  j    * 

(  OCaCl 

ivhich  is  a  calcium  salt  of  tribasic  vanadic  acid  and  at  the 
same  time  a  chloride, 

25  (2)  Acid  salts  are  formed  when  only  a  portion  of  the  replace- 
able hydrogen  contained  in  a  polybasic  acid  is  substituted  by  a 
metal    Tlie  acid  salts  oflen  possess  an  acid  reaction,  as  is  the 

case  with  the  acid  potassium  sulphate,  SO^^  ^,j,  but  this  reaction 

is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  acid  and  the  base.    Thus, 

f  OK 

hydrogen  potassium  carbonate^  C0'<  /-vi«,  has  a  neutral  reaction; 

(ONa 

common  or  rhombic  sodium  phosphate,   PO<ONa,  possesses 

(oh 

a   slightly   alkaline   Teactiou,   whilst   the  dihydrogen  sodium 

rONa 
phosphate,  rO-<  OH  ,  is  slightly  acid. 

(oh 

(3)  A  third  class  of  salts  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  nonnal 
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Salt  -with  an  acid-fonning  oxide,  or  when  an  acid  salt  is  heated  so 
as  to  expel  water.  These  salts  are  also  often  termed  acid  salts, 
although  they  do  not  contain  hydrogen  which  can  be  replaced 
by  a  metal  To  this  class  of  salts  belongs  potassium  disulphate 
or  pyrosolphate,  K^S fi^.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  the  combin- 
ation of  sulphur  trioxide  with  the  normal  sulphate,  or  by  heating 
the  acid  potassium  sulphate : 

SO  i  OH  ^o  J  ' 

Potassium  dichromate  (bichromate  of  potash),  KjCrjOy,  and 
sodium  p3rrophosphate,  Na^PgOr,  possess  a  strictly  analogous 
composition,  the  latter  salt  being  obtained  by  heating  the 
mono-hydrogen  phosphate  to  redness  : 

|o     +H.0. 

Other  phosphates  of  more  complicated  composition  as  well  as 
many  borates,  such  as  borax,  NajB^O^,  belong  to  this  class; 
thus  the  salt  Na^BtO, ;  lagonite,  Fe^BgOj, ;  and  boromagnesite. 

Supposing  the  above  represent  the  true  molecular  formulee  of 
these  compounds,  which  is  at  best  doubtful,  their  constitution 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  graphical  fonnulse : — 

Na,B,0^ 
Na-0— B<^^)=B— 0— B/^^B— 0— Na. 

NaeB.O^ 
Na\  /Na. 

X  X 

>B— 0— B— 0— B— 0— B< 

X  I  J  X 

Na-^  O  O  ^Na. 

J  J 

IS  a.         Na. 

53 
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0  0 

B— O— Fe— Fe— 0— B 

W  0  \^ 

\      /  V    / 

0— B         B— 0 

\   / 

0 


0 

V\      0 

Mg 


^O^  0 

B  B  B        Mg 


The  class  of  silicates,  which  as  a  rule  have  a  complicated  con- 
stitution, may  also  be  represented  in  a  similar  way;  the  following 
examples  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  this  class  : — 
PeUlite.  S«rpeutiiie. 

0=.Si-0-Si  =  0  Si O Si 


o 

I 

Na 


0 

h 


Mg 


Mg       Mg 


Of  course  the  atoms  may  be  represented  as  grouped  in  different 
ways;  the  above  formuIiE  are  only  intended  to  point  out  how 
the  atoms  of  triad  boron  and  tetrad  silicon  may  be  held 
together  in  a  compound, 

(4)  Basic  salts  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  normal  salt 
witli  an  hydroxide.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  be  boiled 
with  lead  hydroxide,  a  basic  lead  nitrate  is  fonned : 


^4SS^^4 


OH  ~  -  ^  "  t  ONOj 


{C! 
QTT»  niay  be  ohtained. 

Basic  bismuth  nitrate,  on  the  other  band,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  water  on  the  normal  salt : 

(ONo,  con 

BU  ONO,  +  2H.0  =  Bi^  OH      +  2N0,0H. 
<0]?J0,  ■  (ONO, 
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Amongst  otber  basic  salts  may  be  mentioned : — 


Ual&cliite.  Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper. 

p^  ( OCuOH 
OCuOH  tO)p„ 

OCuOII  rni^y 

^^tocuon 


CO 


■White  Lead. 

p^  ( orbOH 

MHpb 

^^  \  OPbOH. 


All  these  basic  salts  maybe  considered  to  be  both  salts  and  basic 
hydroxides.  But  we  are  acquainted  with  ceitnin  salts  which  do 
not  contain  any  hydrogen ;  thus,  for  instance,  basic  mercuric 
sulphate,  HgjSOg  =  Hg80^  +  2HgO.  The  oonstitutioa  of  this 
compound  may  be  represented  as  follows— 


"".{SS^Sl-s. 


SOLUDILITY  OF   SALTS. 

a6  Many  salts  dissolve  in  water.  Some  are  very  soluble,  others 
are  less  so.  The  following  table  serves  to  illustrate  the  vai'iation 
in  the  solubility  of  diflerent  salts. 


100  parts  of  uMtcr  at  15**  dissolve — 


Calcium  cldoride,  CaClj  .  , 
Potassium  carbonate,  K^COj . 
Sodium  chloride,  NaCl  .  . 
Potassium  nitrate,  KNO,  .  . 
Potassium  sulphate,  K^SO^  . 
Potassium  perclUorate,  KCIO4 
Calcium  sulphate,  CaSO^  .  . 
Strontium  sulphate,  SrSO^  . 
Lead  sulphate,  PbSO^  ,    ,    - 


Parts. 
400 

110-5 
36-9 
260 

10-2 
1*5 
0-236 
0*0001 
0-00007. 


Tlie  following  salts  are  insoluble  in  water:  barium  sulphate; 
silver  cldoride  ;  most  of  the  silicates,  &c. 

A  reduction  of  temperature  generally  occurs  when  a  salt  is 
dissolved  in  water,  inasmuch  as  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  passage 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
anhydrous  salts  evolve  heat  on  solution,  because  they  combine 
with  water  to  form  hydrates,  and  because  the  amount  of  heat 
j»iven  out  in  tliis  act  of  chemical  combination  is  greater  than 
that  absorbed  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  salt. 

Salts  are  as  a  rule  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and 
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Un  ihi.i  iviiaou  a  portion  of  the  salt  is  deposited  in  the  fonn  of 
iiAHtuU  whtiu  the  hot  saturated  solution  is  allowed  to  cooL  ]n 
>ti>iuo  iu^ituucea  the  solubility  increases  at  a  rate  proportional  to 
tlic  tciupvmture*  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  potassium 
(hloiide,  the  solubility  of  vhich  in  100  parts  of  water  is  shown 
hy  th«  tbUowiug  table  : — 


At 


Part*. 

Difference. 

i  10° 
20' 

32 
34-7 

2-7 
2-7 
2-7 
2-7 

30° 

37-4 

40° 

401 

50° 

42-8 

100° 

56-6 

5  X  2-7 

I  ioiiomlly.  however,  the  solubility  increases  more  rapidly  than 
i\w  louipomture.  For  instance,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  the 
toUowiu^'  quantities  of  nitre: — 

Parts.  Difference. 
At  10^        211 

20^        31-2  ;l\ 

30^        44-5  III 

40^        640  fj^ 

100'      2470 

A  wit  united  saline  solution  always  boils  at  a  temperature  above 
UU»'.  Tho  increment  above  100**  is,  however,  not  proportional 
\o  tlio  iiniouut  of  salt  dissolved,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
I'XiuupU'H : — 


Boiling 

100  parts  of  water 

point. 

diaaolre 

Sodium  chloride 

109° 

41-8 

Potassinm  nitrate 

114" 

327-4 

I'otassium  iodide 

118" 

2230 

Potassium  carbonate 

135" 

2050 

hi  tlm  ciisu  of  a  salt  whose  solubility  does  not  increase  propor- 
liiniully  with  the  tempernture,  the  increase  maybe  ascertained 
ity  nil  interpolation  fornmla  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
rtilriilatiou  of  the  solubility  of  gases.  The  different  constants 
11)  tin*  *'iHiiition  have  of  course  to  be  obtained  as  the  results  of 
iiiri'ct  experiment.  Thus,  for  nitre,  at  t",  where  S  represents  the 
Hohihility  of  the  nitre,  the  expression  is: — 

S  =  13-32  +  0-5738t  +  0-0171G8t«  +  0-0000035977t«. 
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The  solubility  of  salts  may  also  be  represented  graphically,  aa 
is  seen  in  Fig.  1.  The  abscissie  give  the  temperatures,  and  the 
ordinatea  indicate  the  omouut  of  salt  which  dissolves  at  this 
temperature  in  100  parts  of  water. 


Fw,  1. 


If  the  solubility  of  a  salt  increases  proportionally  to  the 
temperature,  as  is  the  case  with  potassium  chloride,  the  curve  of 
solubility  becomes  a  straight  line,  whilst  in  cases  where  this 
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proportion  does  not  exists  the  lines  of  solubility  are  more  or  less 
curved. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  solubility  is  that  of  sodium 
sulphate,  or  Glauber's  salts.  The  curve  of  solubility  of  tliis 
salt  rises  rapidly  from  0°  to  33°,  but  from  this  point  the  solubility 
again  diminishes,  and  at  higher  temperatures  is  seen  to  be  still 
less.  This  deiHJnds  upon  Llie  fact  that  when  this  salt  is  dissolved, 
the  hydrate  Na^SO^  +  lOHjO  exists  in  solution,  and,  either  alone 
or  in  solution,  it  undergoes  a  decomposition  at  a  temperature  of 
33°  into  water  and  the  anhydrous  salt.  Tlie  latter  differs  from 
most  salts,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  soluble  at  low  than  at  high 
temperatures.  Similar  phenomena  are  obser\'ed  in  the  case  of 
other  salts,  such  as  sodium  carbonate,  which  is  most  soluble  in 
■water  at  36".  A  singular  instance  of  abnormal  solubility  is 
fouud  in  the  case  of  calcium  sulphate.  This  dissolves  more 
readily  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  is  quite  insohible  in  water 
at  120°.  Other  calcium  salts,  especially  those  of  organic  acids, 
exhibit  the  same  property  of  being  much  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water. 

In  the  case  of  many  salts,  especially  of  tliose  which  contain 
water  of  crystallization,  such  as  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  acetate 
of  sodium,  the  remarkable  fact  is  observal  that  when  the 
saturated  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  quietly  in  closed  vessels,  no 
crystals  separate  out,  the  liquid  remaining  perfectly  transparent 
Such  a  solution  is  said  to  l>e  supersaturated.  It  contains  an 
excess  of  salt  in  solution,  and  this,  when  tlie  liquid  is  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed,  and  is  not  cooled  dowm  to  too  low  a  tem- 
perature, does  not  deposit  in  the  form  of  crystab.  If,  however, 
the  solution  be  bhaken  or  stirred,  or  if  a  crj'stal  of  the  salt  be 
thrown  into  the  liquid,  or  even  if  atmospheric  dust  come  in 
contact  with  it,  crystals  at  once  begin  to  form  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  whole  mass  becomes  solid,  a  considerable  elevation 
of  temperature  accompanying  this  soliditlcation.  Sodium  acetate 
is  a  salt  which  is  well  adapted  to  show  the  phenomenon  of 
supeisaturation  in  a  striking  manner.  For  this  purpose  the 
crystallized  salt  is  gently  warmed  in  a  flask  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  until  all  is  dissolved,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  nnv  of  the  cn'stals  to  remain  attached  to  the  lAixsa  above 
the  solution.  The  neck  of  the  flask  is  then  closed  with  a  plug 
of  cotton-wool  and  the  whole  allowed  gradually  to  cool.  If  the 
smallest  crystal  of  sodium  acetate  be  thrown  into  the  liquid 
when  cx)ld,  a  cr}'stallization  at  once  commences  round  the  small 
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particle,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  'whole  has  assumed  the  solid 
form.  Thia  siugular  crystallization  appears  to  he  Lrouf^ht  ahout 
only  when  the  solution  comes  in  contact  with  a  solid  or  pro- 
bahly  with  a  crystalline  body,  or  when  the  solution  is  cooled 
down  to  a  low  temperature.  Thus,  for  instance,  air  which 
has  been  rendered  free  from  dust  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid 
does  not  bring  about  crystaUization,  and  the  solution  may  even 
be  stirred  A\dth  a  glass  rod  whicli  has  been  heated  to  Tedness 
without  brinj;ing  about  the  change  (Lftwel).  According  to 
Violette  and  Gemez  this  ciystallization  is  only  eflected  by  the 
presence  of  a  crystal  of  the  same  substance  as  that  in  solution, 
and  which,  therefore,  possesses  the  same  crystalline  form  and 
contains  the  same  amount  of  water  of  crystallization.  Gemez 
has  also  shown  that  microscopic  crystals  of  sodium  sulphate 
are  always  pi*esent  in  the  air.  Jeannel,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
that  when  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  acetate  is  brought  into 
contact  with  any  solid  body  such  as  paper,  and  when  a  similar 
solution  of  sodium  tartrate  is  stirred  with  a  dry  clean  glass  rod, 
crystallization  occurs.  Hence  he  assumes  that  saturated  solu- 
tions when  heated,  form  peculiar  hydrates,  and  that  these  remain 
unalteretl  when  the  t<»inperature  is  lowered,  but  that  vibration 
or  the  presence  of  a  crj'stal  of  the  salt  is  sufficient  to  bring 
about  their  decomposition. 

\Vlien  two  salts  which  do  not  act  chemically  upon  one  another 
are  dissolved  in  water,  the  quantity  of  each  which  is  dissolved 
is  as  a  nile  less  than  if  they  were  dissolved  separately.  Thus,  lor 
Instance,  if  a  concentrated  solution  of  conmion  salt,  NaCl,  be 
shaken  up  with  solid  sal-ammoniac,  NH^Cl,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  latter  salt  dissolves  whilst  crystals  of  common  salt 
separate  out,  whei'eas  if  common  salt  be  added  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sal-ammouiac  a  portion  of  the  latter  salt  separates 
out  Some  few  salts  dissolve  in  equal  quantity  in  water  whether 
alone  or  in  combination  with  another  salt,  but  in  the  latter  case 
less  of  the  second  salt  is  dissolved  than  would  be  dissolved  in 
pure  water.  The  relative  quantity  depends  upon  whether  the 
two  salts  are  shaken  up  together  with  water,  or  whether  the  one 
is  dissolved  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  other,  or  vice  versd. 
Thus,  at  18**'7,  100  parts  of  water  dissolved  the  following  quan- 
tities of  sal-ammoniac  and  saltpetre : — * 


^  Kusten,  PhdosophU  der  Chimid. 
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NH.Cl 
KNO, 


8altpetre  iu  Snl- 
amiuouUc  aolution. 

.    .    37*98    . 

.    .     37-68    . 


Sal-ammoninc  in 
SaltiKtrti  HolutioQ. 

.    .    44-33    . 
.    .    30-56    . 


Both  ulta  diftsolred 
tugfitbfir 

.    .    39-84 
.    .    38-62 


Many  salts,  both  among  those  which  are  soluble  and  those  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  are  found  to  dissolve  in  alcohol,  whereas 
other  salts  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  are  difficultly  soluble 
or  insoluble  in  alcohol.  For  Uiis  reaaon  the  latter  are  separated 
out  iu  the  form  of  linely  divided  crystals  when  alcohol  is  added 
to  their  aqueous  solution.  This  property  is  frequently  employed 
in  quantitative  analysis,  and  was  first  proposed  for  this  purpose 
by  liergman  in  the  year  1778. 


Gekeric  Peopebties  of  Salts. 

Tlie  generic  properties  of  salts  and  their  modes  of  prepa- 
ration have  been  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  under  the  several 
acids.  The  most  important  of  these  properties  may  now  be 
recapitulated. 

Chhiidcs. — ^The  greater  number  of  the  chlorides  are  solid 
bodies :  a  few,  such  as  stannic  chloride,  SnCl^,  and  titanium 
chloride,  TiCI^,  are  liquids.  Some  of  the  solid  chlorides  melt  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and,  like  mercuric  chloride, 
HgClj.  and  antimony  chloride,  SbClj,  are  easily  volatilized.  The 
majority  however  can  only  be  vaporized  at  a  red  heat  or  at  a 
still  higher  temperature.  Some,  such  as  gold  trichloride,  AuClj, 
and  platinum  tetrachloride,  PtCl^,  decompose  into  their 
elementary  constituents  when  heated.  The  chlorides  which  are 
insoluble  in  water  are  silver  chloride,  AgCl,  mercurous  cldoride, 
HgjClj,  cuprous  chloride,  Cu^Clj,  platinum  dichloride,  PtCly  and 
palladium  dichloride,Pd01f  Lead  chloride  and  thallium  chloride 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  although  they  dissolve  readily 
in  hot  All  the  soluble  chlorides  produce  with  silver  nitrate 
solution  a  cunly  white  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  which  is 
easily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  is  re- precipitated  from  this 
ammoniacul  solution  by  nitric  acid.  When  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulpliuric  acid  the  cldorides  yield  hydrochloric  acid ;  a 
few  of  the  insoluble  chlorides  are,  however,  scarcely  acted  upon 
by  this  substance. 

Br&tnidf^. — The  metallic  bromides  resemble  most  closely  the 
corresponding  chlorides.  Silver  bromide  is  however  less  soluble 
in  ammonia  than  silver  chloride.    The  bromides  when  treated 
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with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  decomposed  with  evolution 
of  hydrobroiuic  acid,  free  bromine,  and  sulphur  dioxide.  Free 
chlorine  liberates  bromine  from  a  solution  of  a  bromide. 

Iodides, — This  gi-uup  of  salts  possesses  great  aiiiilo;jr)-  with 
the  corresponding  chlorides  and  bromides.  It  is  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  fact  that  silver  iodide  is  insoluble  in  ammonia, 
and  that  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  iodides 
with  liberation  of  iodine  and  sulphur  dioxide.  Mercuric  iodide 
ia  an  insoluble  scarlet  powder,  whilst  lead  iodide  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate.  TJiis  latter  dissolves  in  large  quantities  of  boiling 
water,  and  is  again  deposited  on  cooling  in  bright  golden  flakes. 
The  soluble  iodides  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
nitrous  acid,  with  liberation  of  iodine. 

27  Cyanides. — Tliese  compounds  are  classed  with  the  foregoing, 
as  they  resemble  them  veiy  closely  in  their  properties,  and  not 
ttnfreijuenlly  occur  together  with  them.  The  cyanides  of  the 
alkali  metals,  those  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  mercuric  cyanide, 
are  soluble  in  water.  The  other  metallic  cyanides  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolve  in  cyanide  of  potassium  with  formation  of 
double  cyanides.  Most  cyanides  are  decomposed  by  dilute  acids 
with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  whilst  all  the  soluble  simple 
cyanides  yield  with  silver  nitrate  a  curdy  precipitate  of  silver 
cyanide,  AgCN,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  Tiiis  salt 
is  distinguished  from  silver  chloride,  inasmuch  as  when  warmed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given  off,  and  when 
heated  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic  silver 

Fluorides. — The  metallic  fluorides  are  distinguished  by  many 
reactions  from  the  foregoing  compounds.  The  Huoridus  of  silver 
and  tin  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  those  of  the  alkali  metals 
and  of  iron  diHicultly  soluble,  and  the  other  fluorides  insoluble 
in  water.  Concentrated  sulplmric  acid  decomposes  these  salts, 
hydrofluoric  acid  being  evolved,  and  the  presetice  of  which  can 
l>e  readily  recognised  by  its  power  of  etching  ujion  glass.  The 
fluorid-^  of  the  negative  or  acid-forming  elements  possess  the 
very  remarkable  power  of  acting  towards  the  fluorides  of  the 
positive  elements  as  acids,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  peculiai 
salts  known  as  the  double  fluondes;  thus  : — 


Potassium  hydrofluoride 
Potassium  boroHuoride 
Potassium  silicofluoride 
Potassium  tantalofluoride 


KF  +  HF  =  KHFj. 
KF+BFg^KBF,. 
2KF+SiF^===K«SiF„. 
2KF^-TaF5  =  K'.TnFJ. 


Hypochlointfs, — The  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid  are  almost 
unknown  in  the  free  state,  as  they  occur  mixed  with  chlorides. 
Their  solutions  bleach  organic  colouring  matters  slowly,  but  on 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  bleaching  is  rapidly 
effected,  inasmuch  as  chlorine  is  set  at  liberty  j  thus : — 

NaCl  +  NaOCl  +  2HC1  =  CI,  +  2NaCl  +  HjO 

This  reaction  serves  to  detect  the  presence  of  these  bodies. 

Chlcnraies, — All  the  chlorates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  most 
important  of  these  salts  is  potassium  chlorate,  and  this  is  one  of 
tl)e  least  soluble.  When  a  soUd  chlorate  is  acted  upon  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid  a  yellow  explosive  gas,  ClO^,  is  given  off,  and  a 
peculiar  odour,  which  at  the  same  time  resembles  tliat  of  chlo- 
rine and  that  of  burnt  sugar.  A  few  di'Ops  of  indigo  solution 
added  together  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  a 
chlorate  are  not  decolourized,  but  if  sulphurous  acid  or  sodium 
sulphite  is  gmduiilly  added  the  blue  colour  is  discharged;  tiiia 
is  due  to  tlie  formation  of  hypochlorous  acid,  thus : — 

HCIO,  +  21X580,  =  HCIO  +  2H2SO^. 

PercMoraics. — These  salts  are  also  all  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  least  soluble  is  the  potassium  salt.  On  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  no  explosive  or  strongly  smf^Uing  gas  is  evolved; 
their  acid  solution  does  not  bleach  indigo  even  on  the  addition 
of  a  sulphite. 

The  salts  of  these  oxyacids  of  chlorine  all  yield  oxygen  on 
heating  and  leave  a  residue  of  a  chloride. 

a8  Sulphates. — The  sulphates  as  a  rule  are  soluble  in  water  and 
ciystallizablo.  Barium  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  water ;  the  sul- 
phates of  strontium  and  lead  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  whilst 
calcium  sulphate  requires  500  parts,  and  silver  sulphate  200 
parts  of  water  for  solution.  The  metals  of  the  alkalis  form 
normal  and  acid  sulphates,  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths 
and  magnesium  yield  only  normal  sulphates,  whilst  many 
other  metals  form  soluble  normal  salts  as  well  as  more  or 
less  insoluble  basic  sulphates.  Many  sulphates  possess 
the  property  of  forming  crystallizable  double  salts.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  sulphates  of  the  isomorphoua 
metals  of  the  magnesium  group,  which  yield  compounds 
with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali   metals  having  the   general 

formula  MSO^  +  M^SO^  +  CllgO. 
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CdSO^  +  (NHJjSO,  +  6H2O 
CuSO^  +  KjSO^  +  GHp 
FeSO,+  (NH^0^4-  6HjO 

inother  important  group  of  the  double  sulT>hates  is  that  of 
the  alu7fis,  which  have  the  general  formula  Mj(SOJj  +  M^SO^  + 

Fe,(S0,)5+  (NHJjSO,  +  24Hp 
Crj(S0,)3  +  K,S0,  +24H,0 
AU(SO  Jj  -f-  Xa,SO,  +  24H„0 
AUCSO,),  +  Ag,SO,  +  24H,0 
Inj(S0j3  +  (NHJjSO^  +  24Uj,0 

The  most  delicate  reagent  for  the  detection  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  its  soluble  salts  is  a  solution  of  barium  cliloride,  which,  even 
in  the  most  dilute  solutions,  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of 
barium  sulphate  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid.  Hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid  and  selenic  acid  are  also  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride  in  presence  of  freS  hydrochloric  acid,  but  these  precipi- 
tates can  be  readily  distinguished.  Barium  sulphate  when  heated 
before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  yields 
sodium  sulphide,  which,  brought  on  a  clean  silver  surface  in 
contact  with  a  drop  of  dilute  acid,  produces  a  brown  stain  of 
silver  sulphide.  Barium  selenate  indeed  yields  a  similar  re- 
action, but  if  this  salt  be  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  sulphurous  oxide  passed  into  the 
Bolution  yields  a  red  precipiUite  of  selenium.  Barium  silico- 
fluoride  is  not  precipitated  in  very  dilute  solutions,  and  docs  not 
yield  a  black  stain  with  silver  when  treated  as  above  described. 

Sidphifes.  —The  normal  and  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali  metals 
are  soluble  in  water.  The  other  normal  salts  are  very  diffi- 
cultly soluble  or  almost  insoluble,  but  most  of  them  dissolve  in 
a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Lead  siilphite,  PbSOg,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  sulphurous  acid. 
■UTiea  a  sulphite  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric 
add  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  sulphurous  acid  or 
sulphur  dioxide,  and  this  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  pungent 
odour.  When  a  sulphite  is  warmed  with  dilute  hydix>chloric 
acid  and  zinc,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  in  this 
way  minute  quantities  of  a  sulphite  may  readily  be  detected. 
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Chlorine,  nitric  acid,  and  other  oxidizing  agents  convert  the 
sulphites  into  the  corresponding  sulphates. 

Thioaulphates. — Tlie  soluble  Uiiosulpliates  may  he  readily 
detected  by  the  fact  that  the  solution  when  acidified  wiih 
hydrochloric  acid  remains  transpai-ent  and  odourless,  but  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration,  becomes  milky, 
owing  to  the  deposition  of  sulphur,  and  gives  off  a  smell  of 
sulphur  dioxide.  If  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
thiosulphate,  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  thiosulphate,  AgoSjOg, 
is  first  formed,  and  this  dissolves  again  until  an  excess  of  silver 
nitrate  is  added.  After  a  short  time,  however,  and  especially  on 
warming,  tlie  solution  becouies  of  a  black  colour  from  the  forma- 
tion of  sQver  sulphide,  Ag^S  ;  thus  : — 


SO. 


fOAg 


ISAg 


^  +  IL0  =  Ag,3  +  S0 


cr 


OH 
OH 


I 


ag  Nitrates. — Tlie  normal  nitrates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and 
ai*e  as  a  rule  cryst^lizable.  If  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute  it  jields 
on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  metallic  copper,  brown-red 
vapours.  Tlie  detection  of  nitric  acid  or  a  mtrate  in  still  more 
dilute  solution  is  elfected  by  the  reaction  with  ferrous  sulphate 
or  by  that  of  aiiilitie  or  brucine.  (See  par.  229.  Vol.  I.)  The 
nitrates  are  all  decomposed  on  ignition,  those  of  the  alkali  metals 
and  silver  yield  oxygen  and  a  nitrite ;  other  nitrates,  such  as 
lead  nitrate,  yield  a  metallic  oxide  and  nitrogen  peroxide. 

Nitt^s. — These  salts  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
nitrates  by  the  fact  that  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid, 
brown-red  vapours  are  evolved,  whilst  their  aqueous  solution 
gives  a  brown-black  colouration  on  the  addition  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron  and  acetic  acid.     (See  par.  241,  VoL  I.) 

Pho^katcs, — The  commonly  occurring  phosphates  are  the 
salts  of  orthophosphoric  acid.  The  normal  orthophosphates  of 
the  alkali  metals  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  lithium  salt, 
eiU'ily  soluble  in  water ;  the  remaining  orthophosphates  are  in- 
soluble. The  constitution  of  the  phosphates  and  their  most 
iinpoilant  reactions  have  been  fully  described  in  Vol  L  pars. 

Arsenates, — These  "salta  are  isomorphous  with  the  correspond- 
ing phosphates.  These  two  classes  of  salts  exhibit  in  their 
general  character  the  strongest  possible  similarity.  As  a  distin- 
guishing test  between  the  two  series,  the  reaction  with  silirer 
nitrate  may  be  mentioned.     VVit]i  an  orthophosphate  Uiis  pro- 
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duces  a  light  canary  yellow  precipitate,  vrhilat  the  arsenate  of 
silver  forms  a  brownish-red  coloured  precipitate.  The  acidified 
solution  of  a  phosphate  is  not  altei'ed  by  sulpliuretted  hydrogen, 
■whereas  that  of  an  arsenate  gradually  becomes  of  a  yellow  colour 
from  the  separation  of  the  yellow  arsenic  trisulphide.  An 
arsenate,  moreover,  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal, 
yields  the  well-known  alliaceous  odour  of  arsenic,  no  such  smell 
being  observed  in  tlie  case  of  a  phosphate. 

The  generic  properties  of  the  arsenites,  borates,  silicates, 
carbonates,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  Volume  L 


SULPniDES  AND   SULPUO-SaLTS. 


30  The  compounds  of  the  metals  with  sulphur  correspond 
generally  with  the  oxides — and  they  may  be  classed  as  I.  Basic 
Sulpliides;  II.  Persulphides ;  III.  Acid-forming  sulphides.  The 
basic  sulphides  of  the  alkali  uietals  and  some  of  those  of  the 
alkaline-earth  metals  ai-e  soluble  in  water,  form  soluble  hydro- 
sulphides,  possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  aud  combine  with 
acid-forming  sulphides  to  form  Sulpho-salts,  some  of  w^hicb  are 
soluble  and  others  insoluble  in  water,  and  possess  an  analogous 
composition  to  the  corresponding  oxygen  salta 

Oxygen-Sttlts. 

Potassium  carbonate,  KgCOg 
Sodium  pyrophosphate,  Na^P^Oy 
Potassium  metarsenate,  KAsOj 
Potassium  orthoai'seuate,  KgAsO^ 

Siilpbo-Salts. 

Potassium  thiocarbonate,  KgCS^ 
Sodium  pjTothiophosphate,  Ka^PjS^ 
Potassium  metathioarsenate,  KAsSg 
Potassium  orthothioarsenate,  K^AsS^. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  form  similar  compounds.  The  more 
important  compounds  of  the  metals  with  the  other  non-metallic 
elements  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 


ALKALI  METALS. 


Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Lithium. 


Bubidium. 
CiBsium. 


31  The  "word  alJcali  was  tised  by  Geber  as  Ihe  name  for  a 
soluble  salt  obtained  by  the  lixiviation  of  the  ashes  of  sea-plants. 
We  abo  find  the  same  word  employed  to  designate  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  obtained  by  a  similar  treatment  of  the  ashes 
of  land-plants.  The  difference  between  the  alkalis,  potash  and 
soda,  was  at  that  time  not  understood,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  carbonate  of  aramouia,  the  volatile 
alkali,  they  were  both  termed  the  fixed  alkali  The  distinction 
between  the  mild  and  caustic  alkalis  had  long  been  known^ 
and  the  mode  of  converting  the  former  into  the  latter  by  boiling 
their  solutions  with  lime  was  a  well-recoguised  process.  lu  the 
Historical  Introduction  (see  Vol  I.  p.  15)  we  have  seen  that 
Black,  in  the  year  1756,  was  the  first  to  explain  this  change, 
as  he  proved  that  the  mild  alkalis  contained  fixed  air  or  carboa 
dioxide. 

The  first  clear  distinction  between  the  two  alkalis,  potash 
and  soda,  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Duhamel  in  the  year 
1736,  although  Stalil  pointed  out  that  the  alkali  contained  in 
common  salt  is  different  from  that  contained  in  wood-ashes,  and 
this  difference  was  indicated  by  the  first  being  termed  the 
mineral,  and  the  second  the  vegetable  alkali  Marggraf  showed 
in  1759  that  the  salts  of  the  two  alkalis  possess  totally  distinct 
properties,  and  that  whilst  those  of  the  common  alkali  tinge  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  violet,  those  containing  the  base  of  com- 
mon salt  impart  to  flame  a  yellow  colour.  It  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  pointed  out  by  Klaproth  that  the  vegetable  alkali 
potash  was  contained  in  several  minerals,  such  as  leucite,  and 
then  the  special  name  pota^t  in  English,  potasse  in  French,  and 
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kali  in  Gcnaan,  wfts  given  to  tliis  particular  alkali.  Klaproth 
suggested  for  the  mineral-alkali  the  name  natron,  the  English 
equivalent  for  which  is  soda,  and  the  French  soude.  All  these 
names  had  formerly  been  used  indiscriminately  for  any  alkali. 

Up  to  the  year  1807  the  alkalis  were  considered  to  be  simple 
substances,  Lavoisier  had  indeed  expressed  a  view  that  these 
bodies  probably  contained  oxygen,  owing  to  their  analogy  with 
other  well-known  metallic  oxides,  but  Davy  was  the  first  to 
isolate  the  metals. 


POTASSIUM. 

K  =  39*04. 


32  The  discovery  of  this  metal  is  described  as  follows  by  Davy.^ 
"  A  small  piece  of  pure  potash  which  had  been  exposed  for  a  few 
seconds  to  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  give  conducting  power  to 
tlie  surface,  was  placed  upon  an  insulated  disc  of  platina, 
connected  with  the  negative  side  of  the  battery  of  the  power  of 
250  of  6  and  4,  in  a  state  of  intense  activity  ;  and  a  platiua  wire, 
communicating  with  the  positive  side,  was  brought  in  contact 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  alkali  The  whole  apparatus  was 
in  the  open  atmosphere. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  a  vivid  action  was  soon  observed 
to  take  place,  llie  potash  began  to  fuse  at  both  its  points  of 
electrisation.  There  was  a  violent  effervescence  at  the  upper 
surface;  at  the  lower,  or  negative  surface,  there  was  no  liberation 
of  elastic  fluid,  but  small  globules  having  a  high  metallic  lustre, 
and  being  precisely  siiuilar  in  visible  characters  to  quicksilver, 
appeared,  some  of  which  burnt  with  explosion  and  briglit  flame, 
as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  others  remained,  and  were 
merely  tarnished,  and  finally  covered  by  a  white  film  wliich 
formed  on  their  surfaces.  These  globules,  numerous  experiments 
soon  showed  to  be  the  substance  1  was  in  search  of,  and  a  peculiar 
inflammable  principle  the  basis  of  potash.  I  found  that  the 
platina  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  result,  except  as  the 
medium  for  exhibiting  the  electrical  powers  of  decomposition, 
and  a  substance  of  the  same  kind  was  produced  when  pieces  of 
copper,  silver,  gold,  plumbago,  or  even  charcoal  were  employed 
for  completing  the  circuit. 

"  The  phenomenon  was  independent  of  the  presence  of  air. 

1  rhiL  Tratu.  1S08. 
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I  found  tbnt  it  look  place  when  the  alkali  was  in  the  vacuum 
of  an  exhausted  receiver." 

To  this  metal  Davy  gave  the  narae  of  potassium.  Soon  after 
Davy's  discovery,  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  ^  showed  that  the  metal 
might  be  obtained  iu  greater  quantity  by  decomposing  potash  by 
means  of  metallic  iron  at  a  white  heat.  For  this  purpose  iron  turn- 
ings or  wire  were  heated  to  wliiteness  in  a  gun-barrel  covered  with 
clay,  and  melted  potash  allowed  to  pass  slowly  .over  the  ignited 
iron.  The  iron  took  up  the  oxygen  of  the  hydrate,  whilst  potas- 
sium and  hydrogen  were  set  free.  The  potassium  passed  over  in 
-  the  state  of  vapour,  and  was  condensed  in  a  copper  vessel  con- 
taining naphtha.  A  still  better  method  is  that  suggested  by 
Curadau;'  it  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  potash  by 
means  of  charcoal  at  a  white  heat. 

Davy's  discovery  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  alkalis 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  chemists  throughout  Europe 
were  occupied  with  a  repetition  of  his  experimenta,  and  an 
examination  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  singular  metals 
which  can  thus  be  obtained  So  singular  indeed  are  these 
properties,  that  many  chemists  denied  to  these  substances  the 
name  of  metal,  and  by  some  they  were  considered  to  be  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen,  this  view  being  apparently  borne  out  by 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  when  these  metals  are  thrown  into 
water,  A  more  accurate  examination,  however,  of  the  pro- 
perties of  these  substances  proved  them  to  be  of  a  truly 
metallic  natur& 

Sources  of  Potassium. — Potassium  is  found  in  nature,  in  a  state 
of  combination,  widely  distributed.  It  occurs  as  a  constituent 
of  many  silicates,  forming  from  1*7  to  31  per  cent,  of  the 
granite  composing  the  earth's  solid  crust.  Amongst  the  silicates 
which  contain  potash  as  an  essential  constituent,  may  bo 
mentioned  potash-feLspnr,  or  orthoclase,  leucite,  and  analcime. 
pure  chloride  of  potassium  or  silvuie,  KCl,  is  found  in  consider- 
able deposits,  together  with  camallite,  KCl  +  MgCU  -h  6H3O.  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stassfurt  iu  Germany.  This  same  salt  and 
other  potash  compounds  occur  in  small  quantity  in  the  water  of 
the  ocenn,  and  in  that  of  many  lakes  such  as  the  Dead  Sea,  as 
weD  as  in  mineral  w^aters  and  in  ordinary  spring  water.  Chloride 
of  potassium  is  also  found  in  cubic  crystals  surrounding  the 
fumeroles  of  Vesuvius.  All  fruitful  soil  contains  pot-issium 
compounds.    These  are  taken  up  by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant. 
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as  no  vegetable  growth  can  flourish  without  this  substance. 
It  has  beeu  showu  by  Way,  that  soil  possesses  the  power  of 
absorbing  potash  salts,  whilst  soda  salts  pass  through  it  unab- 
sorbcd.  The  form  in  which  the  potash  is  contained  in  most 
soil  is  that  of  a  salt  of  an  oiganic  acid ;  this  becomes  converted 
into  carbonate  by  ignition,  l^otash  is  the  essential  alkali  con- 
tained in  the  animal  body,  the  soda  salts  being  rapidly  eliminated 
(Liebig). 

The  potash  which  sheep  draw  from  the  land  is  excreted  in 
laige  quantity  from  the  skin  in  the  sweat,  termed  by  the  French 
suint.  JCo  less  than  one-third  of  the  weight  of  raw  merino 
"wool  consists  of  this  material 

33  Preparation  of  Mdailic  Potasgium, — The  method  first  pi-o- 
posed  by  Curadau,  and  brought  into  a  practical  form  by  Brunner, 
has  beeu  much  improved  by  Woliler,  and  especially  by  Doimy 
and  Maresko.'  This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  tlmt  at  a 
white  heat  carbon  reduces  carbonate  of  potassium,  as  follows : — 

K2COs-f2C«K5  +  3CO. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  charcoal  and  potassium  carbonate  is 
obtained  by  igniting  crude  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate)  in  a 
covered  iron  crucible ;  the  porous  mass  is  rapidly  cooled  by 
dipping  the  crucible  into  cold  water,  and  the  charred  mass 
introduced  into  an  iron  buttle.  It  has  beeu  usual  to  place  the 
mixture  in  a  wrought  iron  mercuiy-bottle.  connected  with  a 
copper  receiver  by  a  short  iron  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Recently,  malleable  iron  tubes  coated  with  clay  have  been 
preferably  employed  as  retorts.     In  the  preparation  of  the  metal 

tassium,  according  to  Brunner  s  original  method,  serious  explo- 
sions sometimes  occurred,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  a  very  high 
temperature  the  metallic  potassium  unites  with  the  carbon 
monoxide  generated  at  the  same  time,  to  form  a  peculiar  black 
compound,  K^C  fi^  which  is  excessively  explosive.  By  rapidly 
cooling  the  vapour  of  the  potassium  as  it  is  produced,  the  form- 
ation of  this  compound  may  be  prevented.  This  rapid  cooling 
of  the  vapour  is  eflected  by  using  tlie  condenser,  first  suggested 
by  Mareska  and  Donny,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  cast-iron  d  s,  which  can  be  clamped  together  so  as  to 
form  a  shallow  box  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long,  and  fuur  to  five  inches  in  width.  The  socket  at 
the  one  end  fits  on  to  the  short  tube  placed  in  the  neck  of  the 

"  jinJi,  Chem.  Phj/s.  [3],  xxkt.  147. 
Si 
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bottle,  or  at  the  closed  end  of  the  retort,  whilst  the  open  end 
permits  a  free  passage  to  the  gases  or  vapours  given  off  in  the 
reaction.  Tlie  object  of  this  flattened  condenser  is  to  ensure  the 
rapid  cooling  of  the  vapour  of  the  metal,  and  thus  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  explosive  compound  with  carbon  monoxide. 
The  above-mentioned  reduction  only  takes  place  at  a  white  heat, 
and  lience  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  of 
the  retort  by  covering  it  with  a  coating  of  fire-clay.  As  soon 
as  this  temperature  is  reached  the  vapour  of  the  metal  begins 
to  appear  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube.    The  receiver  is  then 


Fio.  2. 


adjusted  to  the  end  of  the  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  metal 
begins  to  condense  and  drops  out  in  the  liquid  state  into  a  vessel 
filled  with  rock-oil  placed  beneath  the  receiver,  which  does  not 
require  to  be  artificially  cooleiL  Should  any  deposit  or  ob- 
struction occur  in  the  tube»  tliis  must  at  once  be  removed  by  a 
nxl-hot  rod  tlunst  into  it  It  is  found  in  practice  that  about 
half  the  theoretical  quantity  of  metal  is  obtained 

Potassium  can  be  prcjiared  on  the  small  scale  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  potassium  cyanide.  This  salt  is  melted  and  then  allowed 
to  cool,  so  that  a  solid  crust  is  formed ;  a  current  from  tliree  or 
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four  Bunsen's  elements  is  then  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
molten  salt  from  poles  made  of  gas  carbon.^ 

A  better  method  of  obtaining  potassium  by  electrolysis  is  that 
proposed  by  Matthiessen.^  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium chloride  and  calcium  chh^ride  in  equal  molecular  projwrtions, 
which  melts  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  potassium 
chloride  alone,  is  fused  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible  over  a  lamp, 
two  carbon  poles  connected  with  six  to  eight  Bunsen'a  elements 
being  dipped  into  tlie  fused  salt  The  flame  of  the  lamp  is  then 
80  adjusted  that  the  portion  of  salt  around  the  negative  pole 
liccomes  solid,  whilst  around  the  positive  pole  the  mixtui-e  is 
liquid,  thus  allowing  the  free  escape  of  the  chlorine.    After  the 


Fio.  8. 


Fio.  4. 


current  has  passed  through  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  this  way 
the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  opened  imder  rock  oil,  when 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  potassium  is  found  around  the 
n^^ive  pole,  no  calcium  being  deposited. 

34  Properties. — Potassium  is  a  silvery  white  lustrous  metal 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'875  at  13"  (Baumhauer).^  and 
it  is  therefore  lighter  than  all  other  metals,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  lithium.  It  is  brittle  at  0°  and  possesses  a  crj'stalline 
fracture ;  at  15"  it  becomes  soft  like  wax,  and  may  be  eaaily  cut 
with  &  knife,  and  the  two  clean  surfaces  of  the  metal  may  be 

*  Lfnnemann,  Journ.  Prart.  Chtm.  UxiiL  413. 

•  Chem,  Soe.  Journ.  Till  30.  »  Btr.  Deut^K  Chan.  Oes.  vi  ttfiS. 
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■welded  together  like  red-hot  iron.  It  melts  at  62''*5  (Bnnsen), 
forming  a  liquid  closely  resembling  mercury  in  its  appearance. 
Potassium  may  be  easily  obtained  in  the  crystalline  foroL  For 
this  purpose  some  of  the  metal  is  melted  in  a  glass  tube  filled 
with  coal-gas;  as  soon  as  the  mass  begijia  to  solidity  the  tube  is 
quickly  turned  round  and  the  portion  of  metal  still  remaining 
liquid  is  poured  off  from  the  crystals;  these  form  quadratic 
octahedra  having  a  greenish-blue  colour.*  Potassium  dissolves 
in  liquid  ammonia,  yielding  a  deep  blue  solution,  and  if  tbe 
ammonia  bo  allowed  to  evaporate,  metallic  potassium  separates 
out  unclianged.^ 

At  a  retUheat  potassium  boils,  emitting  a  beautiful  green- 
coloured  vapour  exliibitiiig  a  characteristic  channelled-spoce 
absorption-spectrum  (Roscoe  and  Schuster).  Tbe  specific  gravity 
of  potassium  vapour  is  not  greater  than  45.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  the  molecule  of  potassium  vapour  consists  of  two 
atoms,  and  that  the  molecular  M*eight  of  the  metal  is  78  (Dittraar 
and  Pewar).'  The  green  colour  of  potassium  vapour  can  be 
reailily  shown  by  evaporating  a  small  portion  of  the  metal  con- 
tained in  a  wide  glass  tube  three  dcm.  in  length,  through  which 
a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  is  passed.  On  heating  the  metal, 
the  tube  becomes  filled  with  splendid  green-coloured  vapour, 
condensing  on  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a 
bright  metallic  mirror.  When  the  hydrogen,  which  issues  from 
the  end  of  the  tube,  is  lighted  the  flame  is  tinged  with  the 
characteri;stic  violet  colour  of  potassium.  Next  to  caesium  and 
rubidium,  potassium  is  the  most  electro-positive  metaL  In  per- 
fectly dry  and  pure  air  it  does  not  undergo  any  change,  but  in 
onlinary  air  the  clean  surface  of  the  metal  soon  becomes  con- 
verted into  caustic  potash  and  potassium  carbonate.  The 
oxidation  of  a  newly-cut  surface  of  potassium  is  attended  in 
the  dark  with  luminosity  (Baumhauer).  Oxidation  takes  place 
so  quickly  when  the  metal  is  ex|>osed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers, 
that  sometimes  ignition  occurs,  and  the  metal  bxirns  with  its 
characteristic  violet  flame.  When  heated  in  the  air  to  its  point 
of  Tolatilization,  it  at  once  bursts  into  flame. 

Wlten  thrown  upon  water  potassium  decomposes  the  water 
with  great  violence,  sufficient  heat  Iteing  gpuemtetl  to  ignite  the 
hydrogen  which  is  evolved,  and  which  bums  with  the  violet 
potasainm  flame.    The  molten  globule  swims  about  on  the  snr- 


»  C.  K.  Lonjf,  C*#«.  Soc,  Jtmrm.  xiiL  123, 
•  Seelej.  Oifm,  JVVic^  xxiit.  169. 
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face  of  the  v'ater.  becoming  gradually  smaller,  and  leaving  at  last 
a  globule  of  tiised  potash,  which  causes  an  explosive  hurst  as 
soon  as  its  temperature  sinks  low  enough  to  allow  it  to  come 
actually  in  contact  with  the  water.  This  phenonenon  may  be 
illustrated  on  a  larger  scale  by  tlie  following  experiment.  A 
piece  of  silver  weighing  150  grams,  and  fastened  to  a  copper 
wire,  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  gas  flamo  and  then  quickly 
dipped  into  a  large  beaker-glass  full  of  cold  water.  The  metal 
remains  quietly  in  the  wat^r  for  some  Beuonds,  and  then  a  violent 
explosion  occurs,  the  water  is  thrown  about  in  all  directions,  and 
not  uufrequently  tlie  beaker-glass  is  broken.  The  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  is  the  same  as  of  that  of  a  drop  of  water  float- 
ing on  a  red-hot  surface ;  there  is  no  real  contact  between  the 
hot  metal  and  the  water,  a  film  of  steam  existing  between  them. 
But  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  metal  sinks  below  a 
irtain  point  the  water  is  brought  into  actual  contact  with  it, 
'a  sudden  evolution  of  steam  takes  place,  and  an  explosion  is  the 
result. 

Potassium  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  and  hence  it  has 
been  largely  employed  for  the  preparation  of  such  substances  as 
boron  and  silicon  from  their  oxides,  and  magnesium,  aluminium, 
and  other  metals  from  their  chlorides.  The  cheaper  metal, 
sodium,  is  now,  however,  generally  used  for  this  purpose, 
Potassium  also  decomposes  nearly  all  gases  wliich  contain 
oxygen,  and  hence  it  is  used  in  some  cases  to  ascertain  the 
composition  of  gases. 
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35  Potassium,  when  heated  to  incipient  redness  in  pure  hydro- 
gen gas,  absorbs  about  one-fourth  of  the  voliane  it  would  have 
evolved  in  contact  with  water  (Gay-Lnssac  and  Thunard).  A 
grey  powder,  possessing  no  metallic  lustre  and  not  melting  below 
a  red  heat,  is  thus  produced.  This  compound,  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  contained  in  the  fonn  of  hydrogenium  (Vol.  I.  par. 
39),  has  been  recently  examined  by  Troost  and  Hautefeuille.^ 
They  found  that  potassium  when  heated  to  200'  slowly  absorbs 
^  Ann,  Chim.  Pkys.  [5],  it.  273. 
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126  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas,  whilst  at  300-400°  this  absorption 
takes  place  very  rapidly.  A  lustrous  brittle  crystalline  com- 
pound is  thus  formed  wliich  take  fire  on  exposure  to  tlie  air. 


POTASSIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

This  metal  forms  two  oxides : — 

Potassium  monoxidej  K^O 
Potassium  peroxide,  KgO^. 

36  The  first  is  a  powerfully  basic  oxide,  whilst  the  second 
belongs  to  the  class  of  peroxides.  In  addition  to  these,  a  lower 
oxide  appears  to  exist.  This  forms  the  blue  substance  obtained 
on  exposing  thin  layers  of  potassium  to  the  action  of  a  small 
quantity  of  air.  The  same  blue  crust  is  also  seen  when  the 
bright  metallic  mirror  described  on  page  60  is  allowed  to  come 
iu  contact  with  the  air,  this  in  its  turn  slowly  giving  place  to 
a  film  of  the  white  oxide  as  the  oxidation  proceeds. 


Potassium  Monoxide,  K,0. 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  dry  air  it  takes  fire  and  bams 
with  formation  of  the  two  oxides.  This  mixture  when  strongly 
lieated  evolves  oxygen,  leaving  a  residue  of  the  monoxide  (Davy). 
The  same  oxide  is  formed  when  caustic  potash  is  heated  with 
potassium : — 

2KOH  +  K,  =  2K,0  +  Hf 

Neither  of  these  processes,  however,  yields  a  pure  compound. 
For  this  purpose  potassiima  is  melted,  and.  without  further  heat- 
ing, the  requisite  volume  of  pure  diy  air  is  led  over  it  The 
potassium  separates  out  into  a  thin  film  which  t4ikes  fire  and 
burns,  forming  a  white  fume  of  the  monoxide.* 

PotAssium  monoxide  is  a  grey  brittle  mass,  having  &  con- 
choidal  fracture ;  it  is  very  deliquescent  and  caustic ;  it  combineft 
energetically  with  wat^r,  becoming  even  red-hot  when  moistened 
with  it,  potassium  hydroxide  being  formed  (Berzelios). 

1  Kuhocnunn.  Okem.  Cnir,  1843,  4»L 
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PoTAssnm  Hydroxide,  or  Cattstic  Potash,  KOH. 

This  compound,  generally  known  by  its  old  name  of  caustic 
potash,  was  conaidered  to  be  an  oxide  of  potassium,  but  Darcet,* 
in  the  beginning  of  1808,  showed  that  i^ited  caustic  alkali  con- 
tains some  other  ingredient  in  addition  to  oxygen  and  the  metal. 
He  believed  that  this  ingredient  was  in  all  probability  water, 
inasmuch  as  the  calculated  quantity  of  alkali  contained  in  the 
carlionate  neutralises  more  acid  than  the  same  quantity  of  the 
ignited  caustic  alkali.  From  this  time  forward  caustic  potash 
was  considered  to  be  a  compound  of  potassium  oxide  and  water. 
and  it  was  not  until  a  much  later  penod  that  it  was  recognised 
to  be  an  hydroxide,  or  a  compound  which  is  derived  from  water 
by  the  replacement  of  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  by  a  metal. 

In  order  to  obtain  caustic  potash  in  the  perfectly  pure  state, 
the  metal  or  the  oxide  is  best  dissijlved  in  water.  Tlie  substance 
is  however  generally  prepared  by  dGcomposing  a  dilute  solution 
of  potassium  carbonate  with  slaked  lime.  For  this  purpose,  one 
part  by  weight  of  potassium  caHjonate  is  dissolved  in  twelve 
parts  of  water,  the  solution  placed  in  an  iron  or  silver  vessel 
provided  with  a  lid,  heated  to  tlie  boilin;^  point,  and  then  milk 
of  lime  gradually  added  until  a  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid 
evolves  no  carbon  dioxide  wlien  treated  with  an  acid.  The 
solution  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  drawn  oft'  into  a 
well-stoppered  vessel  Tliis  is  then  evaporated  in  a  silver  basin 
until  the  hydroxide  begins  to  volatilize.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
complete  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  potash,  not 
less  water  than  tliat  mentioned  must  be  used,  and  the  water 
which  evaporates  from  time  to  time  must  be  renewed,  for 
when  only  four  parts  of  water  are  present  to  one  part  of 
potassium  carbonate  no  decomposition  takes  place.  A  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  potash  is  found  to  decompose  carltonate 
of  calcium  (Liebig).  Commercial  caustic  potash  is  prepared  in 
this  way.  It  is  usually  cast  in  the  form  of  sticks ;  this  contains 
more  or  less  wator  as  well  as  all  tlie  impurities  which  the 
carbonate  of  potash  contained,  especially  alumina,  potassium 
chloride,  potassium  sulphate,  and  pot^assium  silicate. 

In  order  to  purify  the  commercial  substance  it  may  be  dis- 
solved in  pure  alcohol,  the  insoluble  matters  allowed  to  deposit, 
and  the  clear  solution  boiled  down  to  dryness  in  a  silver  basin 
f  An%,  Chim.  IzrtU.  175. 
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(Potasse  d  talcool,  BerthoUet).  By  this  method  it  niay  be  obtained 
free  from  sulphate  and  alumina,  but  it  always  contains  traces  of 
potassium  chloride,  potassium  carbonate,  and  potassium  acetate, 
which  latter  substance  is  foiTued  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
on  alcohol. 

Pure  caustic  potash  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  powdered 
Bulphfite  of  jwtash  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  barium 
hydroxide  (baryta-water)  until  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
potassium  remains  in  excess ;  this  is  then  removed  by  a  careful 
addition  of  barytn-water.  The  clear  solution  poured  off  from 
the  insoluble  barium  sulphate  is  now  evaporated  in  a  silver 
basin,  any  baryta  which  remains  in  solution  being  deposited  in 
the  form  of  cai-bonate  from  contact  with  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air* 

W^^hler  s  process  for  obtaining  pure  caustic  potash  consists  in 
decomposing  pure  potassium  nitrate  by  metallic  copp:ir  at  a  red 
heat.  For  this  purpose  one  part  of  saltpetre  and  from  two  to  three 
parts  of  thin  copper  foil  are  arranged  in  alternate  thin  layers  in 
a  covered  copper  crucible  and  exposed  for  several  hours  to  a  red 
heat.  On  cooling,  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  liquid 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  tall  cylindrical  stoppered  vessel,  and  the 
clear  liquid  then  evaporate<l  as  before.* 

Properties, — Pure  caustic  potash  is  a  hard  white  brittle 
substance,  often  exhibiting  a  fibrous  structure,  melting  below 
a  red-heat  to  a  clear  oily  liquid,  and  volatilizing  in  the  form  of 
white  vapours  when  more  strongly  ignited.  The  vapour  of  this 
substance  decomposes,  at  a  white  heat,  into  potassium,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  ;  this  decomposition  explains,  according  to  Deville, 
the  formation  of  potassium  by  Gay-Lussac's  method.  When 
caustic  potash  is  heated  with  silica  or  boron  trioxide,  potassium 
H         silicate  or  potassium  borate  is  formed  vd\.\i  the  evolution  of 

^H 

^H  Caustic  potash  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  from 

^H  the  air,  and  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  heat,  in  water.    Accord- 

^H  ing  to  Bineau,  one  part  of  water  dissolves  2*13  parts  of  caustic 

■  potash,     Wlien  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  cooled,  the 

I  hydrate  KOH  +  2H2O  crystallizes  in  tmnsparent  colourless  acute 

I  rhombohedrons. 

^^L  The  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash,  sometimes  known  as 

^V  poUMk  ly€,  possess  an  acrid  taste  and  a  peculiar  nauseous  odour ; 


'  Schubert,  /ram.  Prmtt  CKnn.  xxvi.  117. 
s  Aw^.  CKmh.  Fkmtm.  Uixvii.  S73. 
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it  acta  as  a  powerful  cautery,  quickly  destroying  both  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  !For  this  reason  its  solution  cannot  be 
filtered  except  through  glass  or  sand,  and  it  is  best  clarified  by 
subsidence.  The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravity  at  16* 
of  solutions  of  potash  of  varying  strength  calculated  by  Gerlach^ 
form  the  experiments  of  Tiinnermann  and  SchiS*: — 


Per  rent,  of 

specific 

Per  cent  of 

Specifio 

KOH. 

gnivtty. 

KOH. 

K»vity. 

1      . 

.    1*009 

40     .     , 

.     1-411 

5    .    . 

.     1041 

45     . 

.  •  1-475 

10    . 

.     1-083 

50    . 

.     1-539 

15    . 

.    1-128 

55    . 

.     1-604 

20    . 

.    .    1-177 

60    . 

,    ,     1'6C7 

25    . 

.    1-230 

65    . 

.    .    1-729 

30    . 

.    1-288 

70    . 

,    1-790 

35    . 

.    .    1-349 

The  liqitcr  potassce  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  contains  aboux  5  per 
cent  of  the  hydrate  KOH,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*058. 
Caustic  potash  is  largely  used  in  the  form  of  a  lye  for  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  in  both  organic  and  inorganic  analysis.  The  solid 
is  also  lai^ely  used  as  a  caustic  for  surgical  purposes.  It  absorbs 
moisture  very  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
employed  for  drying  certain  gases  and  liquids,  especially  organic 
substances  which  do  not  dissolve  it  and  are  not  acted  upon  by 
it  The  chief  use,  however,  of  caustic  potash  is  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soft  soap.  The  soap-maker  formerly  prejiared  his  lye 
by  lixiviation  of  wood-ashes;  the  solution  thus  obtained  was 
causticiy.ed  by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime.  At  the  present  day 
the  crude  potashes  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 


Potassium  Peeoxide,  KjO^. 

37  This  oxide  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Tln^nard.  It 
is  best  obtained  by  heating  potassium  in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  The 
metal  takes  fire  at  a  temperature  of  fj-ora  60°  to  80"*,  and  when 
the  surface  is  kept  clean,  burns  to  peroxide.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  oxide  in  the  pure  state,  clean  potassium  must  be  moderately 
heated,  first  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  and  then  in  dry  oxygen.  If 
the  metal  is  at  once  exposed  to  oxygen,  great  heat  is  evolved  and 

>  ZtU^h.  Anal.  Ckem.  viU.  279. 
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the  glass  is  attacked.  According  to  Vernon  Harcourt,*  it  is  best  to 
brinj?  clean  dry  potassium  into  a  flask  containing  dry  nitrogen, 
in  which  it  is  melted.  The  nitrogen  gas  is.  then  gradually  dis- 
placed by  air ;  the  grey  film  which  covers  the  molten  metal  is 
seen  to  chan;;;e  to  a  deep  blue ;  then  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  begins.  Gradually,  as  the  oxi- 
dation proceeds,  the  metallic  coating  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bulb  changes  to  a  dead  white;  this,  however,  after  a  while 
assumes  a  yellow  colour,  due  to  the  formation  of  the  tetroxide. 

Potassium  tetroxide  is  a  dark  chrome  yellow-coloured  powder 
which  fuses  at  a  point  higher  than  caustic  potash,  forming  a 
black  liquid  which,  when  the  temperature  falls,  crystallizes  with 
shining  tabular  surfaces ;  at  a  wliite  heat  it  is  decomposed  into 
potassium  monoxide  and  oxygen.  Thrown  on  to  M-atcr  it  dis- 
solves with  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  forming  caustic  potash, 
hydrogen  peroxide,  and  free  oxygen.  Carbon  monoxide  acts 
upon  the  perox.ide  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  100^  with 
the  formation  of  potassium  carbonate,  a  volume  of  oxygen 
equal  to  that  of  the  carbon  monoxide  employed  being  liberated, 
thus: — 

KjO^  +  CO  -  KjCOg  +  0^ 

Phosphoriis  and  sulphur  act  violently  upon  the  peroxide  with 
formation  of  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash.  When  metals 
such  as  potassium,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  zinc  are  heated  with 
this  compound,  they  are  oxidized  with  evolution  of  light  and 
heat,  whilst  several  metals  such  as  bismuth,  lead,  iron,  and 
silver  undergo  oxidation  without  the  phenomenon  of  incan- 
descence. 


Potassium  Salts. 

38  Potassium  Chloride,  KCl,  is  a  substance  closely  resembling 
rock-salt.  Indeed,  in  earlier  times  no  distinction  was  drawn 
between  these  two  compounds.  It  occurs  in  sea-water  as  well 
as  in  that  of  many  mineral  springs,  and  forms  the  chief  portion 
of  the  Stassfurt  potash-salt.  This  salt  exists  in  a  bed  20  to  30 
meters  in  thickness,  lying  above  the  deposit  of  rock-salt,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  camallite,  KCI,  MgClg-f  6HyO,  and  kieserite, 
MgSO,  +  H^O,  interspersetl  with  layers  or  veins  of  tachydrite, 
CaCl,,  2MgCI.,  +  12H.0;  boracite,  2Mg3B,0,5  +  MgCl^; 
kainite,  K^SO^,  MgSO,,  MgCIj  +  6H,0 ;  and  lastly  sylvine,  KCL 

*  Quart  /(Htm.  Chan,  Soe,,  xiv.  2«7. 
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These  two  latter  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  •water 
upon  the  precedinj^  compounds.  In  these  minerals  a  small 
quantity  of  the  potassium  chloride  is  replaced  by  potassium 
bromide,  and  crystals  of  anhydrite,  CaSO^,  are  found  in  the 
kieseiite  beds,  whilst  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  deposit  poly- 
halite,  2CaS0^,  MgSO^,  K3SO,,  4-  2H2O,  occurs.  The  minerals 
composing  this  bed  are  all  of  them  very  deliquescent,  and  their 
position  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  saline  deposits  at 
Stassfurt  have  been  formed  by  the  gradual  evaporation  of  an 
inland  sea  or  salt-water  lake.  This  is  rendered  more  probable 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  manufacture  of  sea-salt  in  tlie  so-called 
sidtems  on  the  Meditciranean  coasts  similar  salts  are  depor»ited 
from  the  mother  liquors.  In  addition  to  the  deposit  at  Stass- 
furt, similar  beds  have  been  found  at  Kulusz,  in  the  East 
Carpathians.  These  potash  salts  do  not  occur  in  the  majority 
of  saliferous  be<l8,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tipper  saline  strata  liave  in  most  cases  been  washed  away, 
whereas  in  the  SUissfurt  deposit  they  have  been  protected  by  a 
water-tight  stratum  of  clay.  Tlie  mode  of  manufacture  of 
potassium  chloride  from  these  jjotash  salts  is  identical  with  that 
proposed  by  Balard^  and  Merlo^  for  the  preparation  of  the 
chloride  from  sea- water,  and  by  Hermann'  for  preparing  it  from 
certain  mineral  springs.  These  methods  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  camallite,  which  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  rock-salt  or 
kieserite,  is  only  fonned  in  solutions  containing  an  excess  of 
chloride  of  magnesium,  so  that  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  the  solution  cools,  the  double  salt  does  not  separate 
out,  but  the  more  soluble  magnesium  chloride  remains  in  solu- 
tion whilst  a  part  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  out 
The  crude  salt  is  thrown  into  water  into  which  steam  is  led,  and 
this  solution  cooled  to  CO — 70^  when  a  poilion  of  the  sodium 
chloride,  together  with  a  little  potassium  chloride,  separates  out ; 
the  liquors  which  ai-e  then  drawn  off  deposit  on  standing  about 
70  i)er  cent,  of  the  pota-ssium  chloride.  This  is  treated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water  in  order  to  wash  out  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  sodium  chloride,  and,  according  to  the  amount 
of  water  thus  employed,  a  residue  containing  80—95  per  cent 
of  potassium  chloride  is  obtained 

A  second  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  camallite  is 
easily  soluble  in  a  hot  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  whereas 

>  Jahreab,  Chein.  Teehnol.  1S65,  296.  «  Buil.  Soc.  Ch  m,  [21,  x.  63. 
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sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  this  liquid.  The  liquors  drawn  off  from  the  latter 
salts  deposit  crystals  of  camaUite  on  cooling,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother  liquor  and  then  dissolved  in  liot  water ; 
on  cooling  crystals  of  potassium  chloride  separate  out,  which 
only  need  to  be  washed  with  cold  water  in  order  to  bring  them 
up  to  98 — 99  j>er  cent.  The  different  mother-liquors  and  wash- 
waters  are  again  worked  up  for  the  i)reparation  of  the  other 
salts  wliii:h  they  contain.^ 

39  In  tht!  salines  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  France 
the  mother-liquors  remaining  after  the  common  salt  has  been 
deposited,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*22,  are  preserved  in 
reservoirs  during  the  summer,  when  a  mixture  of  magnesium 
sulphate  and  common  salt  {sd  mixtr)  se(>arates  out.  The  mother 
liquor  from  tins  is  evaporated  in  Hat  pans  and  thus  converted 
into  carnallite.  which  is  worked  upas  described. 

Potassium  chloride  crystallizes  like  sodium  chloride,  in  cubes. 
It  has  a  cooling  saline  taste;  its  specific  gravity  is  1'995;  it 
melts  when  strongly  heated,  and  readily  volatilizes  at  a  strong 
red- heat ,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  28*5  parts  of  potassium 
chloride  at  0  .  334  parts  at  15°,  and  59  parts  at  100". 

When  potassium  chloride  is  melted  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  or  when  the  fused  salt  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  a  dark 
blue  mass  is  formed  which  contains  a  sub-chloride  of  potas- 
sium, the  composition  uf  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

Potassium  chloride  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  otlker 
potassium  salts  such  as  the  chlorate,  the  carbonate,  and  the 
chromate,  and  in  an  impure  state  it  is  employed  as  a  fertiliser 
for  artificial  manures. 

Pottimwrn  Bromide,  KBr.  When  bromine  is  dissolved  in 
caustic  potash  a  mixture  of  bromide  and  bromate  of  potassinm 
is  formed.  If  this  mixture  be  evaporated  and  gently  ignited, 
tlie  bromate  is  decomposed,  and  pure  potassium  bromide  is  left. 
Another  method  of  prejiaring  the  salt  is  by  the  action  of  bromine 
and  water  on  iron  tilings.  Tlie  bromide  of  iron  thus  formed  ia 
decom{>osed  by  potassium  c-arbounte.  A  third  method  depends 
on  the  fact  that  when  bromine  water  and  amorphous  phosphorus 
are  brought  together,  aqueous  hydrobrotnic  acid  is  produced: 
this  may  be  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime,  when  the  insoluble 
phosphate  and  phosphite  of  calcium  are  thrown  down,  whilst 
>  Sot  aw'.  «*fr  JWMwML  OWm.  Udtutrk^  i  S51, 
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the  soluble   calcium  bromide  remains  in  Bolution,  and  this  is 
then  precipitated  by  potassium  carbonate. 

Potassium  bromide  crj'staDizes  in  cubes  possessing  a  sliarp 
saline  taste,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  serves  as  a 
valuable  medicine,  esj)ecially  in  cases  of  nervous  diseases. 

40  Fotasitinm  Iodide,  KI.  This  salt  is  prepared  iu  a  similar 
way  to  the  bromide.  It  crystallizes  like  the  two  former  salts,  in 
cubes.  The  crystals  are  transparent  if  they  are  slowly  deposited 
from  a  somewhat  dilute  solution,  whilst  if  they  arc  depositetl  from 
R  hot  solution  they  have  an  opa(]^ue  porcelaiu-like  appearance. 
The  crystals  possess  a  sharp  taste,  and  they  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  Potassium  iodide  melts  at  G39**  (Carnelley),  and  can  be 
easily  va^wrized  at  a  higher  temperature.  100  parts  of  water  dis- 
solve at  0°  127*8,  and  at  118*'4  the  boiling  point  of  a  saturated 
solution,  2220  parts  of  tlie  salt,  and  at  intermediate  temperatures 
the  solution  increases  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  temperature 
(Mulder).  Potassium  iodide  is  sparingly  soluble  iu  alcohol  and 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  present  The  commercial 
iodide  of  potassium  generally  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction.  In 
order  to  obt^iiu  it  perfectly  neutral  it  must  be  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water,  neutralized  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  potassium  sulphate  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
pure  alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallize  (Groves). 
Potassium  iodide  is  largely  used  in  medicine  both  for  internal 
and  for  external  application.  It  is  especially  used  in  scrofulous 
and  syphilitic  diseases. 

Potassium  Tri-iodidt^  KI3.  This  compound  is  formed  by 
saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide  with 
iodine.  A  brown  liquid  having  a  metallic  lustre  is  obtained, 
and  this  on  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid  yields  needle-shaped 
almost  black  crystals  which  possess  a  metallic  lustre.  They  are 
very  deliquescent,  melt  at  45^  and  are  decomposed  at  100"  into 
iodine  and  potassium  iodide  (Johnson).^ 

Potassium  Fluoride,  KF.  This  is  formed  when  aqueous  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  neutralized  in  a  platinum  vessel  with  caustic 
potash  or  potassium  carbonate,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
down.  This  salt  crystallizes  iu  cubes.  It  is  very  deliquescent 
and  lias  a  sharp  saline  taste.  Wlien  it  is  dissolved  in  aqueous 
hydrofluoric  acid  it  forms  an  acid  fluoride,  KFHF,  crystal  lining 
in  quadratic  tables.  These  melt  when  heated,  and  at  a  dark  red 
heat  decompose  into  potassium  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 
>  /(rum.  CKem,  Soc^  1877,  i.  240. 
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41  Potassium  Hypochloriie,  KOCL  Wlien  chlorine  is  passed 
into  a  dilute  cold  Bolution  of  caustic  potash  or  potassium  car- 
bonate a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  hypochlo- 
rite ia  obtained.  This  substance  was  first  prepared  by  Berthollet, 
and  the  solution,  known  by  the  name  "Eau  de  Javelle,"  was 
formerly  largely  used  for  bleaching  purposes  (see  Vol.  I.  par, 
139).     Pure  potassium  hypochlorite  has  not  yet  been  prepared. 

Potassiuvi  Chlorate^  KCIO3.  It  appears  likely  that  this  salt 
was  known  to  Glauber.  In  one  of  his  works  he  mentions  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  a  means  of  converting  muriatic  acid  into  nitric 
acid,  and  in  his  "Continuatio  Mimculi  Alundi"  lie  mentions  a 
peculiiir  kind  of  saltpetre  which  he  had  prepared  by  means  of 
common  salt.  This  was  probably  chlamte  of  potash.  In  like 
manner  Winterl,  in  1789.  believed  that  he  had  converted  muriatic 
acid  into  nitric  acid  by  strongly  heating  muriate  of  lime  (calcium 
chloride)  in  a  retort  witli  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  leading 
the  product  into  a  receiver  containing  a  small  quantity  of  caustic 
potash.  Higgins  also  stated  in  1780  that  by  the  action  of  de- 
phlogi&ticattid  nmriatic  acid  (chlorine)  on  the  alkalis,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  saltpetre  ia  formed. 

About  the  same  time  IJerbhollct  was  employed  in  his  classical 
investigation  of  the  action  of  oxidized  muriatic  acid  (chlorine) 
on  the  alkalis,  and  in  178ti  lie  discovered  chlorate  of  potash, 
which  he,  according  to  the  prevailing  views,  termed  hyper- 
oxy-muriat^3  of  potasli.  He  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upuu  caustic  potash,  and  lie  observed  at  the  same  time  that  a 
large  quantity  of  muriate  of  potash  (potassium  chloride)  vas 
formed  ;  thus : — 

6KOH  +  3Clj=  KC10j+5KCl  +  3H,0. 

Potassium  chlorate  was  in  fact  formerly  produced  on  the  large 
scale  by  this  reaction  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  concentmted 
solution  of  caustic  potash  or  potassium  carbonate.  The  crystals 
of  potassium  chlorate,  being  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
separate  out  wlien  the  solution  is  cooled,  whilst  potassium 
chloride  remains  in  solution.  In  this  reaction  only  one-sixth  of 
the  potash  is  obtained  in  the  furm  of  chlonite,  the  rest  being 
transformed  into  the  much  less  valuable  chloride.  Hence  many 
improvements  in  this  process  have  been  made.  Graham  pro- 
posed to  saturate  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  potassium 
carbonate  and  dry  hydrate  of  lime  with  chlorine  gas,^  whilst 
^  Ann,  Chem,  Fharm.  xlL  SOB. 
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Liebig  *  proposed  to  saturate  with  chlorine  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium chloride  and  quick  lime,  iu  the  proportion  of  one  molecule 
of  the  former  to  three  molecules  of  the  latter.  These  are  mixed 
together  with  water  lo  form  a  thin  paste.  Another  process  is  to 
evaporate  an  aqueous  solution  of  10  parts  of  bleaching  powder 
to  diyuess,  to  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  then  to  allow 
the  solution,  after  addition  of  potassium  chloride,  to  crystallize. 

From  time  to  time  all  these  methods  have  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  chlorate  of  potash.  This  is  now  carried 
on  on  a  lai^e  scale. generally  as  follows: — clilorine  is  passed  into 
a  solution  of  milk  of  lime  having  a  specific  gravity  of  104  until 
the  liquid  is  nearly  saturated.  The  clear  solution  is  evapo- 
rated until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*18  and  then  potassium 
chloride  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  until  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*28  is  attained.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  potassium 
chlorate  separate  out.-  A  still  simpler  plan  is  to  evaporate  a 
solution  of  bleaching  powder  with  one  of  potassium  chloride. 

42  AU  these  methods  of  preparation  depend  on  the  fact  that 
when  a  solution  of  cldoride  of  lime  is  evapomled  or  boiled 
down,  the  calcium  hypochlorite  contained  in  the  solution  is 
decomposed,  calcium  chloride  and  calcium  chlorate  being 
formed : — 

3Ca(0a}a  =  CaC03Cl)j-|-2CaCl2. 

"When  chloride  of  potassium  is  present,  a  double  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  the  soluble  calcium  chloride  and  difficultly 
soluble  potassium  chlorate  being  formed : — 

Ca(03Cl)3+2KCl  =  CaClg  +  2KO3CI. 

This  reaction  is  not  brought  about  by  any  greater  affinity  of 
potassium  to  chloric  acid  than  to  chlorine,  but  depends  solely 
upon  the  fact  that  potassium  chlorate  is  more  sparingly  soluble 
than  the  other  salts  contained  in  solution.  In  his  celebrated 
IVaite  de  Statiqiu  Chimupie,  Berthollet  put  forward  the  view 
that  when  solutions  of  two  salts  containhig  different  acids  and 
basea  are  mixed,  a  double  decomposition  nlways  takes  place,  on<l 
in  such  a  way  that  the  solution,  after  mixing,  contains  four  salts. 
Subsequent  observations  have  shown  that  decompositions  of  this 
kind  do,  in  fact,  frequently  take  place.  In  certain  cases  this  may 
zeadily  be  exhibited.     Thus  for  instance,  if  a  blue  solution  of 

>  Ann.  Chrm.  Pharm.  xli.  307. 

*  Lunge,  Dingier.  Pulyt.  Joum.  clxxxU.  488. 
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sulphate  of  copper  be  mixed  ^vith  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride* 
a  greenish-coloured  liquid  is  produced  due  to  the  formation  of 
cupric  chloride.  This  solution  contains  four  salts,  cupric  sul- 
phate, cuprio  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  and  sodiuni  chloride. 
If  in  such  a  case  one  of  the  newly  formed  salts  is  more  diffi- 
cultly soluble  than  the  salts  originally  mixed,  this  separates  out 
partially  when  the  solution  becomes  sufficiently  concentrated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  salt  thus  produced  is  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water,  a  complete  double  decomposition  takes  place 
M'hen  the  solutions  are  mixed,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  when 
a  soluble  barium  salt  is  added  to  a  soluble  sulphate. 

43  Potassium  chlorate  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  mono* 
clinic  tables  (Fig.  5)  wliich  have  a  glassy  lustre  and  which  when 

they  are  of  certain  dimensions  ex- 
hibit magnificent  iridescent  colours 
and  emit  light  when  rubbed  in  the 
dark.  The  crystals  of  potassium 
chlorate  have  a  feebly  acid  and  cool- 
ing taste  similar  to  that  of  nitre. 
They  melt  without  decomposition  at 
334°,  and  at  352^  they  begin  to  de- 
compose with  evolution  of  oxygen.^ 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  0" 
3*3  parts,  and  at  104°*8,  the  boiling 
point  of  the  saturated  solution,  602  parts  of  the  salt  (Gay- 
Lussac). 

Potassium  chlorate  is  used  largely  for  the  preparation  of 
oxygen  gas.  It  also  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  and  for  pyrotechnic 
purposes.  It  is  largely  employed  in  calico-printing  and  in  the 
chemical  laboratory.  In  addition,  it  is  a  valuable  salt  for  medi- 
cinal polyposes ;  in  lai^ge  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  |>oison  like 
nitre  and  other  soluble  potassium  salts.  It  used  to  be  given  in 
small  doses  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  scurvy,  and  other  diseases, 
as  it  was  believed  to  act  as  an  oxidizing  agent  on  the  blood.  It 
has,  however,  lately  been  shown  that  tlie  >vliole  of  the  salt 
passes  out  undecomposed  in  the  urine.  It  is  still  employed  for 
the  purjiose  of  allaying  inflammation  of  the  throat. 

The  powerful  oxidizing  properties  of  potassium  chlorate  can 
be  readily  exlubitedL  If  a  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  salt  be 
thrown  on  to  glowing  charcoal  a  rapid  combustion  takes  placet 

>  Pohl,  Ber,  Wien.  Akad.  vi.  6d7. 
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ins  of  this  salt  together  vith.  a  few  grains 
flowers  of  sulphur  are  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  loud  explo- 
sions occur,  and  if  a  grain  of  this  mixture  be  struck  with  a 
baniraer  a  loud  detonation  takes  place.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
powdered  chlorate  of  potash  he  carefully  mixed  by  means  of  a 
feather  with  tlie  same  quantity  of  powdered  amorphous  phos- 
phorus this  mixture  wiU  take  fire  when  etnick  even  with  a 
slight  blow  of  a  glass  rod. 

Potaanura  Perchlorate,  KCIO^. — This  salt  is  best  obtained  by 
heating  puro  potassium  chlorate  in  a  porcelain  basin  until  the 
liquid  mass  be^ns  to  solidify.  As  soon  as  a  sample  of  the  mate- 
rial becomes  only  coloured  of  a  light  yellow  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  the  reaction  is  complete.  The  decomposition 
w^hich  takes  place  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 

2KCIO3  =  KClO^-f  KCl  +  0^ 

The  powdered  product  is  next  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  water  in  order  to  remove  the  larger  quantity  of  potassium 
chloride,  and  then  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  decom- 
poses any  chlorate  which  ma)' have  remained.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  cool  again,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water, 
and  the  residue  crystallized  from  its  solution  in  boiling  water. 
Potassium  perchlorate  forms  small  rhombic  crj'stals  which 
possess  a  slightly  saline  taste.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves 
at  0*  in  14*2  9,  at  50**  in  15-5,  and  at  100'  in  504  parts  of  water 
(Mnir).  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  may  there- 
fore be  used  as  a  means  of  determining  potassium  quantitatively. 
44  Potassium  Bromate,  KBrOj,  is  obtained,  according  to  Stas, 
by  passing  chlorine  into  a  warm  solution  of  potassium  bromide 
and  caustic  potash — 

KBr  +  6K0H  +  SCl^  -  KBrOg  -I-  GKCl  +  ZEfi. 

A  portion  of  the  salt  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  Alcohol  is 
tlien  added  to  the  solution,  when  the  rest  of  the  salt  is  precipi- 
tated together  with  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  chloride,  and 
it  may  be  easily  purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  water, 
as  it  is  very  insoluble  in  tlie  cold  According  to  Marignac, 
it  forms  hexagonal  crystals  and  separates  out  in  six-sided  tables 
or  prisms  which  have  the  appearance  of  cubes. 

Potassium  lodate,  KIO3.     This   salt  can  be  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     It  may  readily  be  obtained  by  passing  clUo- 
rino  into  cold  water  containing  iodine  in  suspension  until  the 
56 
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whole  of  the  substance  is  dissolved,  then  addiug  tlie  calculated 
quantity  of  potassium  chlorate  and  warming,  wlien  a  rapid  evo- 
lution of  chlorine  takes  place,  and  on  cooling  pure  potassium 
iodate  crystallines  out  (Henry)  : — 

ICI  +  KCIO3-CI3  +  KIO3. 

Potassium  iodate  crj'stallizes  in  small  cubical  crystals,  and 
begins  to  decompose  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  does  the 
chlorate.  It  combines  with  iodic  acid  to  form  the  compounds 
KIO,  -f  HIOs  and  KIO^+  2H10,. 

Fotassiuni  Pcriodatc,  KIO^,  is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed 
thiough  a  mixture  of  caustic  pot^lsh  and  potassium  iodate.  It 
separates  out  as  shining  crystals  which  are  isomorphous  with 
those  of  potassium  perclilorate.  "When  a  hot  concentrated 
solution  of  the  salt  is  mixed  with  alcoholic  potash^  rhombohe- 
drons  of  potassium  meso-periodat^i,  KglO^  +  4H.,0,are  deposited. 
These  have  au  alkaline  reaction  and  absorb  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  AVheu  the  normal  salt  is  evaporated  together 
with  caustic  potash,  triclinic  prisms  of  potassium  di-periodate, 
K^I^Ojj  +  911^0,  are  deposited  ;  these  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

^armal  Poiassiitm  Sulphite,  K^SOj  H-  2HjO,  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  oblique  rhombic  octahedrons  by  passing  a  current  of 
sulphur  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  potassium  carbunale  until  all 
the  carbon  dioxide  has  been  expelled.  The  solution  is  then 
allowed  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  it  is  in  hot  water  (tUimmelsberg).  The  crystals 
thus  obtained  possess  a  bitter  alkaline  taste. 

Acid  Potassium  Sulphite,  KHSOj,  is  produced  when  a  solution 
of  the  former  salt  is  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide.  On  the 
addition  of  alcohol  it  separates  out  in  needle-sliaped  crj'stals 
which  taste  of  sulphurous  acitl  And  possess  a  neutral  reaction. 

Pota^nitm  Disulphite^  KoS^O^.  Tliis  salt  is  formed  when 
sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate  (Muspratt).  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals 
which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  have  an  acid  un- 
pleasant tiute. 

45  Normal  Potassium.  Sulphate,  K,SO^.  The  mode  of  preparing 
tliia  salt  was  understood  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
was  first  obtained  from  the  residues  of  the  manufacture  of  aqua 
firtis,  and  aftem'ards  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  crude 
potashes.  Potassium  sulphate  is  probably  one  of  the  salts  whose 
constituenta  wei-e  fii-st  determined  by  analysis.     Glauber,  Boyle, 
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and  Tacheniua  were  acquaiuted  with  its  composition,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  termed  arcanum,  or  Sal  dvplicainmt 
because,  according  to  the  then  prevalent  ideas,  it  was  made  up 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkaline  salt.  The  decomposition  of  tliis  salt 
into  its  constituent  parts  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  a  most 
ditficult  matter.  Indeed,  Stahl  proposed  the  following  question 
to  the  French  Academy  :  How  it  is  possible  to  decompose  this 
salt  instantly  when  held  in  tlie  hand  ?  Although  none  of  the 
Academicians  were  able  to  answer  this  question,  Stahl  accom- 
plished his  purpose  by  adding  nitrate  of  sOver,  which  at  once 
separated  vitriolic  acid  from  the  alkali. 

Potassium  sulphate  is  found  native  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius, 
and  as  kainile,  K2SO^,MgS04,MgClj  +  SII^O,  in  the  Stassfurt 
^beds  and  in  those  of  Kalusz.     It  is  also  obtained  as  a  by- 
Luct  in  several  chemical  manufactures,  as  in  that  of  Lichro- 
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mate  of  potasli,  and  in  the  preparation  of  pure  potash  and 
the  purification  of  crude  potashes  as  well  as  in  the  lixiviation 
of  kelp.  lu  order  to  obtain  this  salt  from  kainite,  the  mineral 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air ;  it 
deliquesces,  and  as  soon  as  the  soluble  magnesium  chloride 
has  nin  off  the  remaining  salt  is  partially  decomposed  by 
boiling  water,  so  that  on  cooliug  the  ditficultly  soluble  sulphate 
separates  out 

Potassium  sulphate  crystallizes  in  small  hard  rhombic  pyra- 
mids, Figs.  6  and  7,  possessing  an  hexagonal  or  prismatic  habit 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*648.  One  hundred  parts  of 
water  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatiu-e  dissolve  ten  parts 
of  this  salt,  whilst  26*7  parts  dissolve  in  the  same  quantity 
of  boiling  solution  at  102°.    Aqueous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in 
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quantities  proportional  to  the  amoant  of  water  which  the 
alcohol  contaias.  llie  salt  is  quite  insoluble  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  of  specific  gravity  135  (Lieliif^),  and  in  absolute 
alcohol  It  has  a  bitter  saline  taste  and  can  be  volatilized  only 
at  a  very  high  temperature. 

The  volatility  of  this  and  other  salts  has  been  determined 
by  Bunsen,  as  follows :  * — A  small  bead  of  each  salt  weighing 
one  centigram  and  carried  on  the  end  of  a  very  fine  platinum 
wire  is  placed  in  the  'lone  of  fusion  of  a  Bunsen's  flame,  having 
a  temperature  of  2300',  and  the  time  ascertained  which  the 
bead  takes  to  volatilize.  The  following  are  the  comparative 
rosulta  obtained  for  certain  potassium  salts,  sodium  chloride 
being  taken  as  the  standard  of  volatility  ; — 


NaCl 

KCI 

KBr 

KI        ig50,    K^COy 

Seconds   842 

054 

410 

298       6652       272-0 

VolatiUty  1000 

1*288 

2055 

2-828      0127      0'310. 

Potassium  sulphate  is  used  as  a  purgative  and  employed  in 
large  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  potash-alum  and  potas- 
sium carbonates. 

Acid  FoUuaium'Snlpkate,  y-  \  SO 4.     In  1754,  Kouelle  proved 

that  in  addition  to  the  arcanum  duplicatum,  other  salts  exist 
containing  an  excess  of  acid  chemically  combined.  Amongst 
these  he  mentions  acid  }>ota3sium  sulphate,  which  be  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  state.  The  same  sale  is  found  native  in  the 
Grotto  del  Sofo,  near  Naples,  in  the  form  of  long  silky  needles. 
It  is  frequently  prepared  in  the  laboratory  as  a  by-product  in 
the  roanufacturo  of  nitric  acid  from  saltpetre  and  sulphuric 
Add;  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  pyrauuds.  readily  dissolves  in 
water,  and  possesses  an  acid  saline  taste,  and  when  brought  into 
contact  with  alcohol  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
Ihe  normal  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  this  liquid.  When  the 
acid  sulphate  is  recrystnllized  from  aqueous  solution  the  normal 
salt  is  found  first  to  separate  out,  then  ciystals  of  a  salt  having 
the  composition  Kj.S04+  KHSO4  are  deposited,  and  at  last  the 
acid  sulphate  crystallizes  out 

Potassium  DisulphaU,  KjS^Oy,  This  salt  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  normal  salt  with  sulphuno  acid  until  the  mass  fuses 
quietly  when  goully  ignited.  It  is  also  formed  when  the  acid 
sail  is  heated  with  potassium  chlorsulphouate,  a  compound 

i  FkU,  Mag,  [4],  xxxii  8& 
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obtained   by  the    action    of   sulphur   trioxide  on   potasaiom 
chloride : 

SOg— OK 
SO<5K+SO,<g5=       >0        +HC1. 


SO,-OK 


The  salt  crystallizes  in  long  needles  which  decompose  wheu 
brought  into  contact  with  water,  evolving  much  beat  and  yield- 
ing the  acid  sulphate.  When  dissolved  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
this  salt  deposits  traiLsparoiit  prismatic  crystals  of  acid  potas- 
sium disulphate,  KHS^O,.^ 

46  Futassiuvi  Nitrate,  KNO3  (Saltpetre  or  Nitre).  Tliis  re- 
markable salt  was  knuwn  to  tlie  ancients,  being  termed  Sal 
petrcR  by  Geber.  It  was  frequently  called  Sal  nitri  by  the 
later  alchemists,  to  distinguish  it  from  nitnim,  by  which  name 
the  ancients  signified  the  native  carbonate  of  soda,  a  salt  which 
was  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  nitre.  When  trade  between 
the  East  and  the  West  increased,  the  mineral  alkali  was  imported 
under  the  special  name  of  natron,  and  then  the  word  nitrum 
'aa  specially  reserved  to  designate  saltpetre. 

Saltpetre  occurs,  together  with  other  nitrates,  as  an  efflores- 
cence on  the  soil  in  various  hot  countries,  especially  in  Bengal, 
but  likewise  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Hungary,  as  well  as  in 
America.  In  Ceylon,^  and  other  parts  of  India,  nitre  is  obtained 
by  the  lixiviation  of  certain  porous  rocks,  whence  the  origin  of 
the  word  sal-petraj.  These  yield  from  2-5  to  8  per  cent  of  their 
weight  of  nitre.  The  fomiation  of  the  nitre,  whether  found  in 
the  soil  or  in  porous  felspathic  rocks,  is  due  to  the  gradual 
oxidation  by  the  air  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  io  contact 
with  an  alkali.  In  the  decay  and  putrefaction  of  such  bodies 
ammonia  is  first  formetl  and  nitric  acid  subsequently  produced. 
Nitre  is  also  found  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants.  Tliis  fact 
was  first  ix>inted  out  by  L  Lemery  in  1717.  Certain  species  of 
amaranthus,  especially  A.  atropurpureus,  contain  no  less  than 
227  of  nitre  in  the  dry  plant  (Boutin). 

In  India,  a  caste  of  men  termed  Sorawallahs,*  from  sora,  nitre, 
make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  collect  the  raw  material, 
and  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  salt,  which  is  employed  locally 
for  producing  frigorific  mixtures  and  is  also  largely  exported. 

^  SclinluSpllwk,  Bifr.  D^ulMh.  Chtm.  r?«.  iv.  HO. 
•  John  Davy,  Quart.  Juum,  Scimcr,  1S18,  v,  233. 
'  Palratr,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc.  xxi.  318. 
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"  The  Sorawallah  goes  about  the  village,  examining  the  small 
surface  drains  which  issue  from  holes  in  the  mud-wall,  usually 
found  around  native  dwellings  and  their  cow-houses ;  when  he 
detects  a  faint  white  veil-like  patch  of  crystalline  formation,  on 
or  near  tlie  dark-coloured  Ixjrders  of  these  little  drains,  he 
knows  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitre  exists,  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  all  the  sun-ounding  earth  ;  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeds to  scrape  off  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  surface  soil,  which 
he  carries  away  to  his  place  of  manufacture,  as  soon  as  his 
moiTiing'a  collections  are  finished.  On  arriving  there,  the  im- 
pregnated earth  so  collected  is  thrown  into  an  earthen  vessel 
containing  either  water  or  water  which  has  been  poured  off 
from  previous  supplies  of  similarly  impregnated  eartli.  When 
the  water  so  used  is  pretty  well  saturated,  it  is  poured  into 
shallow  pans  of  unglazefl  earthenware,  in  which  it  is  then 
exposed  to  the  combined  influence  of  hot  winds  and  the  solar 
rays ;  these  cause  rapid  evaporation,  and  the  formation  of 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  after  one  or  two  more 
crystallizations  are  ready  for  sale.  The  mother-liquor,  on  being 
further  evaporated,  yields  a  proportion  of  common  salt,  varying 
from  one  to  seven  or  nine  per  cent.  The  Sorawallah  makes 
fresh  collections  from  precisely  the  same  spots  of  ground  from 
week  to  week,  year  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation 
after  the  manner  of  the  eastern  world  ;  the  production  of  nitre 
is  constant  so  long  as  the  place  continues  to  be  inhabited ;  it 
even  continues  to  appear  in  large,  though  gradually  decreasing 
quantities,  for  years  after  the  village  may  have  been  deserted. 
The  inter\'als  at  which  fresh  collections  may  be  made  from  the 
same  spot  vary  in  different  localities  and  in  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  from  one  to  seven,  ten,  or  moi-e  days." 

Tliis  production  of  nitre  is  doubtless  preceded  by  the  forma- 
tion of  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  this,  by  double  decomposition 
with  potassium  carbonate,  yields  nitre  and  calcium  carbonate. 
Indian  saltpetre  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Italians, 
and  first  employed  for  medicinal  and  chemical  purposes. 

47  Wlien  the  demand  for  gunpowder  became  great,  nitre 
began  to  be  manufactured  in  Europe.  Agricola,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  De  Rn  MctaJlirn,  describes  the  process  of  re6uing  salt- 
petre as  follows: — "Saltpetre  is  obtained  from  a  dry  somewhat 
fatty  earth,  which  is  boiled  with  quick -lime  and  wood-ashes. 
The  mass  is  then  lixiviate<i  and  the  solution  eva|>orated.'**  This 
1  Berzeliu^  Trai/^  uL  119. 
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process  is  employed  to  the  present  day,  and  during  the  blockade 
of  the  French  ports,  the  artificial  production  of  nitre  was 
largely  carried  on  iu  that  country.  In  Sweden  every  landed 
proprietor  is  obliged  to  furnish  the  state  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  nitre,  and  in  Switzerland  and  other  inland  countries  the 
manufacture  of  nitre  is  regularly  carried  on.  Por  this  purjjoae 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  after 
having  been  aUowed  to  putrefy  by  exposure  to  air  in  a  dark 
place,  is  mixed  with  substances  such  as  lime,  mortar,  or  wood- 
ashes,  containing  the  carbonates  of  potash,  magnesia,  or  lime. 
The  mixture  is  then  heaped  together  in  ridges  (saltpetre  walls) 
or  in  low  heaps  (saltpetre  mounds).  These  heaps  ai*e  then 
moistened  from  time  to  time  by  the  drainage  of  dung-heaps, 
or  by  urine,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  After  standing  for  from  two 
to  three  years  the  outer  surface  or  saltpetre  earth  is  removed 
and  exhausted  with  water  This  yields  the  crude  Raltpetre-ley 
which  contains  the  nitrates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  togetlier 
with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  On  boiling  this 
liquor  with  fiotashes  the  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  are  de- 
composed, and  the  clear  solution  is  then  crystallized.  Baw  nitre 
is  thus  obtained,  and  this  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization 
is  converttMl  into  purifud  nitre.  The  same  process  of  purifica- 
tion is  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  saltpetre.  Even  when 
thus  recrystallized  the  nitre  is  far  from  being  chemically  pure. 
In  order  still  further  to  purify  it,  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  solution  constantly  agitated  when  coolijig.  The 
salt  then  separates  out  in  small  crystals  termed  salipetre-Jlour, 
which  inclose  much  less  of  the  mother-liquor,  and  therefore 
much  leas  impurity  than  the  large  crystals.  Tliis  finely-divided 
salt  may  be  still  further  purified  by  washing  it  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  pure  nitre  which  dissolves  out  any  foreij^  salts 
which  may  still  be  present,  thus  i-endering  the  saltpetre  free 
from  chlorides  and  fit  to  be  employed  in  gunpowder-making. 

Since  the  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  potassium  chloride 
at  Stassfurt,  this  salt  has  been  largely  used  fur  the  artificial 
manufacture  of  saltpetre.  This  manufacture  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  u!ider  certain  conditions  of  tempemture  and  pressure, 
solutions  of  Chili  saltpetre  (sodium  nitrate),  NaNOg,  and  of 
potassium  chloride  undergo,  when  mixed,  a  double  decomposition, 
chloride  of  sodium  being  deposited  and  potassium  nitrate  re- 
maining iu  solution.  For  this  purpose  equal  molecular  quan- 
tities of  the  two  salts  are  dissolved  in  water  until  the  specific 
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gravity  of  the  liquor  reaches  1*5,  Chloride  of  aodium  is 
deposited  and  the  clear  solutiou  oa  cooling  and  on  agitation 
deposits  the  saltpetre  in  the  form  of  flour. 

Saltpetre  occura  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  small  well- 
formed  crystals,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  Hour.  These  are  much 
purer  than  the  larger  crystals,  which  are  often  hollow  and  contain 
chloride  of  potassium  and  other  impurities. 

48  Potassium  nitrate  is  dimorphous.'  It  iisually  crystallizes 
in  rhombic  prisms  (Figs.  8,  9,  10),  which  not  uufrequently 
closely  resemble  regular  six-sided  prisma.  If,  however,  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  nitre  be  allowed  slowly  to  evaporatej 


?10.  8, 


Fia.  (). 


Fio.  10. 


rhombohedral  crystals  are  deposited,  isomorphous  with  those  of 
sodium  nitrate. 

Saltpetre  has  a  specific  gravity  of  21 ;  it  melts  at  339* 
(Person),  352°  (Caruelley),  and  possesses  a  bitter  cooling  Baliue 
taste.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  absorption  of  mucli  heat. 
This  property  of  nitre  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  Spanish 
physician  Blasius  Villafranca,  in  his  tract  published  in  1550, 
entitled  "  Methodus  refrigeraudi  ex  vocato  Sale-nitro  vinum 
aquamque  ac  potus  quodvis  aliud  genus."  According  to  Riidorff, 
IG  parts  of  nitre  when  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water  at  13°'2 
lower  the  temperature  to  +  3**. 

The  following  table  gives  the  solubility  of  saltpetre : — 
One  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  water  dissolve  at — 
0"       10°       20'       30"       40*^       50" 
13-3    211     31 2     44-5       64       86  parts  of  nitre. 
eO"      70*      80°      90"      100" 
111     139     172     206       247  parts  of  nitre. 

»  Miller.  Phil,  Mag.  [3]  xvii,  M. 
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whilst  at  114^  the  boiling  point  of  the  saturated  solution  327*4, 
purts  of  the  salt  are  dissolved. 

Saltpetre  is  used  in  the  laborator}',  in  medicine,  for  the 
salting  or  pickling  of  meat,  to  wliich  it  imparts  a  red  colour, 
for  pyrotechnic  purposes^  but  chiefly  in  the  manufactura  of 
gunpowder. 

Nitre  used  as  an  Exploitive. — The  Chinese  nre  said  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  manufacturing  j;unpow<ler  from  early 
times,  although  employiog  it  rather  fur  making  lireworks  than  for 
warlike  purpc^es.  Whether  the  knowledge  of  this  manufacture 
was  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East  by  the  Saracens,  or 
whether  it  resulted  froui  an  improvement  in  the  pre])amtion  of 
Greek  fire,  is  doubtful.  In  a  Latin  work  by  Marcus  Graecus, 
proliably  written  in  the  eiglith  century,  mention  is  made  of  the 
use  of  saltpetre,  as  sal  pttrosnm,  as  a  constituent  of  gunpowder. 
Koue  of  the  Arabian  alcliemists  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  property  of  saltpetre  to  dctiagrat^  when  mixed  with  a 
combustible  body,  and  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  do  we 
find  this  clearly  pointed  out  by  Roger  Bacon  as  follows: — * 
"Talis  natura  est  (sal  nitrum),  quod  si  immediate  ignites  car- 
bcmes  tangat,  statim  accensnin  impt'tu  evolat." 

This  fact  is  strikingly  shown  when  a  mixture  of  twenty  parts 
of  nitre  and  three  parts  of  charcoal  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot 
crucible ;  vivid  incandescence  and  a  violent  combustion  being 
noticed : — 

4KN0,  +  5C  =  2KiC03  +  SCO,  +  2Nj. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  fifteen  parts  of  saltpetre  and  five 
parts  of  sulphur  also  bums  very  brilliantly ; — 

2KN08  +  2S  =  KjSO,  +  SO,  +  N,. 

Ddonnti'nff  Poiadir,  first  described  by  Glauber,  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  saltpetre,  two  parts  of  dry  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  one  part  of  sulphur.  When  this  mixture  is  heated 
in  an  iron  spoon  it  first  fuses  and  then  explodes  violently.  The 
reaction  which  here  occurs  shows  that  the  sulphur  forms  potas- 
sium sulphide,  which  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  combustion 
is  oxidized  by  ti»e  nitre,  free  nitrot^en  being  evolved. 

Powder  of  Fusion,  or  Bnum^^s  Quick  Flvx,  also  mentioned 
by  Glauber,  contiins  one  part  of   nitre,  one  part  of  sulphur, 


^  Breve  breviaram  At  Dono  D«L 
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and  one  of  sawdust.  This  if  set  on  fire  burns  with  so  much 
heat  that  a  Buiall  silver  coin  exposed  to  it  is  melted  in  a 
rnoment. 

49  Guivpoicdtr, — Fire-arms  appear  to  have  been  used  in 
Florence  in  1325,  but  field-pieces  were  first  employed  by  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  Ci-t'cy  in  1346. 

Gunpowder  consists  of  a  mixture,  in  somewhat  varying  pro- 
portions, of  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  nitre.  Its  explosive  power 
depends  on  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  charcoal  and  sulphur 
at  tlie  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitre,  and  the  sudden 
liberation  of  a  large  volume  of  gas,  which  occupies  several 
hundred  times  the  bulk  of  the  solid  powder.  Hence  gunpowder 
can  burn  in  a  closed  space  or  under  water,  as  it  contains  the 
oxygen  needed  for  the  combustion  in  itself.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  description  of 
gunpowder  which  acts  best  is  that  which  contains  nearly  two 
molecules  of  nitre  to  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  three  of  carbon. 
Hence  it  was  formerly  believe*!  that  the  decomposition  which 
takes  place  wlien  powder  is  fired  is  a  very  simple  one,  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equation : — 

2KNOs  +  S  -h  3C  =  K^S  +  Nj  +  3C0^ 

If  this  equation  represents  the  decomposition  which  actually 
occurs,  it  follows  llmt  the  most  effective  powder  must  be 
composed  of; — 

Nitre 74*9 

Carbon 133 

Sulphur 11-8 

1000. 

The  compositions  of  the  gunpowders  employed  by  different 
nations  approach  closely  to  these  theoretical  mmibers  ;  but  in 
no  caae,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  are  these  numbers  exactly 
adhered  to.  Indeed  the  fact  that  the  charcoal  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  does  not  consist  of  pure  carbon, 
but  contains  considerable  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  above  simple  Reaction  cannot  represent 
the  real  decomposition  which  occurs  when  powder  is  fired.  In 
addition  to  this,  however.  Gay-Lussac  and  Chevreul  proved  long 
ago  that,  in  addition  to  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide  is  evolved  in  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  whilst  the 


^^^^^^^^^^         GUNPOWDER.                ^^^^^^^^^^H 

residue  does  not  merely  consist  of  potassium  sulphide,  but  con-          ^^M 
tftins  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  oilier  suits.                                          ^^M 
We  owe  the  first  comx>lete  experimental  investigation  con-         ^^M 
ceming  the  nature   of  the  decompositions  whicli  occur  when          ^^M 
powder  is  fired  to  Bunsen  and  Schischkoff.^     They  proved  that          ^^| 
a  very  large  number  of  salts,  such  as  sulphate^  thio-sulphate,          ^^| 
sulphide,  and  carbonate  of  potassium,  are  contained    in  the         ^^M 
smoke  and  8oIid  residue  remaining  after  the  powder  has  been          ^^| 
fired;  whilst   many  other  gases,  especially  carbon   monoxide,          ^^M 
hydrogen  and   sulphuretted  hydrogen,  besides  carbon  dioxide          ^^M 
and  nitrogen,  are  formed.    In  these  experiments  the  powder  was          ^^M 
fired  into  a  vacuum,  and  consequently  some  conditions  as  i*egards          ^^M 
temperature  and  pressure  which  are  met  with  in  the  practical          ^^M 
use    of   gunpowder    were    not    maintained.      Linck   repealed          ^^M 
these  experiments  with  a  different  kind  of  powder,  and  Karolyi          ^^| 
analysed  the  products  obtained  by  exploding  small  charges  in          ^H 
shells  inclosed  in  a  vacuous  space.                                                        ^^M 

The  results  of  the-so  experiments  are  seen  in  the  following         ^^M 
Tables:—                                                                                              ^M 

^^P                         1.  Composition  of  the  Powder.                              ^H 

b 

Biinsi'iJ  and 
Schuicbkuff. 

Linck. 

War 
powikr. 

^^^^H 

Sporting 

powii«r. 
1. 

Small- arm 
powdtr. 

Ordnance            ^^H 
powder.              ^^H 

^^K                         Nitre      .     . 
^^^^^                 Sulphur 

^^^K             r  Carbon  .    . 

^^                   [Ash  .    .    . 

78-99 
984 
7-69 
0-41 -J 

3W| 

74-66 
12-49 
12-31 

0-54 

77-15 
8-63 

11-78 
f   0  42 
J    1-79 
(    0-28 

1088            ^M 
0*31            ^M 

100-00 

10000 

10005 

^M 

^^^^^                                                       Mag.  [Al                                                                       ^H 
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2.  Gaseous  Products  of  Combustion 

BY  Volume. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

Nitrogen 

Carbon  dioxide  .    .    . 
Carbon  monoxide    ,    . 

Hydrogen 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Marsh  gas 

4112 
52-67 
3-88 
1-21 
0-60 
0  52 

34-68 
5214 
4-33 
163 
718 
0-04 

35-33- 

48-90' 

518 

6-90 

0-67 

302 

37-58 

42-74 

10-19 

593 

0-86 

2-70 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

3.  Total  PRODUcrrs  of  Combustion  by  Weight. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

Sulphate  of  potassium . 
Carbonate           „ 
Hyposulphite      „ 
Sulphide             „ 
Sulphocyanate    „ 
Nitrate               „ 

Charcoal 

Sulphur 

Sesquicarbonat-e  of  am- 
monium         .    .    . 

Nitrogen 

Carbon  dioxide  .     ,    . 
Carbon  monoxide    .    , 

Hydrogen 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Oxygen      .    .    .     *    . 

Marsh  gas 

Loss 

42-27 
12-64 
3-27 
213 
0-30 
3-72 
0-73 
014 

\   2-86 

9-98 
2012 
0-94 
002 
018 
014 

0-56 

29-01 
16'43 
9-63 
3-75 
116 
1-20 
1-84 
0-31 

205 

9-55 
22-47 
118 
003 
2-38 
0-01 

3617 

20-78 

1-77 

■ 

2-60 
116 

2-66 

1006 

21-79 

1-47 

014 

0-23 

0-49 
068 

36-95 

19-40 

2-85 

Oil 

257 
4-69 

2-68 

9*77 
17-39 
2-64 
Oil 
0-27 

0-40 
017 

Quantity    of    gas    (in 
cubic     centimeters) 
per  gram  of  powder 

100-00 
[•19310 

10000 
218-35 

lOO-OO 
226-59 

100-00 
200-91 
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50  More  recently  Abel  and  Noble'  have  published  the  results 
of  a  very  complete  investigation  oi»  tlie  products  of  combustion  of 
powder  fired  under  conditions  similar  to  those  ■vrhich  exist  when 
it  is  fired  in  guns.  The  gunpowder  operated  upon  included  five 
kinds,  viz.  pebble  powder,  rifle  large-grain  (cannon  powder),  fine- 
grain  powder,  and  rifle  fine-grain  powder,  all  English  military 
powders,  together  with  one  spherical  pellet  powder  of  Spanish 
manufacture.  The  following  table  gives  the  complete  analyses 
of  the  different  powders  employed ; — 


Rifle  UrKfl- 

V*hh\n  powder. 

gnln  frBunaa 

Rifle 

Flno-gwln- 

WftlMiniii 

Ppanifih 

iiowiiorj. 

flnf^gniln. 

!>l'lieTlf-«l 

Al.U). 

Abbc)-. 

WiIiKaiu 
Abbey. 

Abbey. 

l>ebble-pow'l*r. 

Saltpetra     ,     . 

74  67 

74-95 

7504 

73-55 

75-30 

I'ntasaiom   buI- 

Vhate .     .     . 

I'otawiumctilo- 

1            0  09 

015 

0-U 

0-36 

0-27 

0-02 

ridfl    .     .    . 

Sulphur.     .     . 

10'07 

10-27 

9-83 

10n2 

32-42 

•3  i- Carbon 
u  J  Hydro(ten 

12-12 

10*86  , 

1067  . 

ii'sa , 

ft-85. 

0-42     ,.,22 
145     ^*^^ 

;:j^  U« 

tllW-o^ 

2-57  (  ^^  ^® 
017' 

?-  irs. 

0-23 

0-25' 

0  24' 

otia' 

Water    .     .     . 

0-&5 

in 

0-80 

1-48 

0-65 

The  quantities  of  gunpowder  exploded  in  the  several  opera- 
tions varied  from  100  to  750  grams.  The  apparatus  in  which 
the  charges  wei-e  exploded  consisted  of  a  mild  steel  vessel  of 
great  strength,  carefully  tempered  in  oiL  The  charge  to  be 
exploded  was  placed  in  the  chamber  of  this  steel  vessel,  and  the 
main  orifice  of  the  vessel  was  closed  by  a  screw  plug,  called  the 
firing-plug,  which  fitted  into  its  place  with  great  accuracy.  In 
this  firing-plug  itself  was  a  conical  hole,  also  stopped  by  a  plug, 
and  through  this  passed  two  insulated  platinum  wires,  by  means 
of  wliich  the  charge  could  be  fired  by  electricity.  Two  other 
apertures  were  made  in  the  chamber;  one  of  these  communicated 
with  the  arrangement  for  allowing  the  gases  to  escape ;  the  other 
containt**!  an  ap])aratu3  for  determining  the  tension  of  the  gases 
at  the  moment  of  explosion.  Tl^e  pressures  actually  obser\'ed 
varied  from  one  to  36  tons  on  the  square  inch,  the  whole  of  the 
gaseous  products  remaining  pent-up  in  the  cylinder  under  this 

»  I^iL  Tram.  1874.     Pftrt  II.,  49. 


enormous  pressure.  Tlie  results  of  this  investigation  may  be 
ahortly  stated  as  follows : — 

(1).  The  composition  of  the  gas  furnished  by  the  explosion  of 
all  the  English  powders  is  remarkably  uniform,  but  under  high 
pressures  the  carbon  dioxide  increases  and  the  carbon  monoxide 
decreases. 

(2).  The  composition  of  the  Bolid  products  exhibits  a  much 
greater  variation. 

(3).  The  decomposition  which  an  average  gunjwwder  under- 
goes when  fired  in  a  closed  space  cannot  be  represented  by  even 
a  comparatively  complicated  chemical  equation. 

(4).  The  volume  of  the  permanent  gases  measured  at  0"  and 
7C0  mm.  furnished  by  tlie  combustion  of  one  gram  of  powder  in  a 
closed  vessel  is  al>out  280  cbc,  and  is  therefore  about  280  times 
the  volume  of  the  powder. 

(5).  When  1  gram  of  powder  is  burnt  the  solid  products  of 
combustion  amount  to  0  57  gram,  and  the  permanently  gaseoaa 
products  043  gram. 

(6).  The  tension  of  the  pnnlucts  of  combustion  when  the 
powder  entirely  fills  the  space  in  which  it  is  lired  is  about  6,400 
,  atmospheres,  or  42  tons  per  square  inch. 

(7).  The  heat  developed  by  the  burning  of  1  gram  of  powder 
is  about  705  thermal  units. 

(8).  The  temperature  of  explosion  is  about  2,200°  C. 


1 


The  following  Tables  give  the  analytical  results  obtained,  in- 
cluding the  percentage  composition  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion of  three  of  the  powders : — 

/.  {PMU) ;  IL  R  L.  G.  {Rijic  large  Qrain) ;  III.  F.  G.  {Fine 
Grain),  each  under  hco  different  pressures. 


^ 

Pebhlfl; 

B.  L.G. 

F.  O. 

^ 

1. 

11. 

A 

IlL 

A. 

Pressure  of  explo-  \ 

\ 

f 

> 

r 

A 

sion  in  tons  per  > 

1-4 

12-5 

16 

356 

3-7 

18-2 

square  inch   .     j 

Percentafje  weight  \ 

of    solid     pro-  V 

5612 

5517 

57'22 

5714 

5817 

58H)9 

ducts  .    .     .     .j 

Percentage  weighty 
of  gaseous  pro-  J- 
ducta  .    .    •    .j 

♦3  88 

44-83 

42-78 

42-86 

41-83 

A\^2 

k 
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PercciUagt  Weights  of  Solid  ProdueU  of  ComLuMion. 


I 


Potassium  carbonate 

sulphate.     .    . 

hyposulphite   . 

xnoDosulphide  . 

sulphocyanate . 

nitrate    .     .     . 

oxide .... 

Aunnoniurn  sea-     } 

quicarlx>Late  .    / 

Sulphur     .    ,    .     . 

Carbon 


55-50 

515-15 

52-56 

65-71 

59-39 

15  02 

11-93 

20-47 

8-52 

2422 

2073 

612 

20-37 

8-59 

5-30 

7-41 

1912 

402 

7-23 

512 

009 

0-23 

trace 

0-36 

002 

0-48 

0-20 

0-56 

0-19 

008 

0-16 

0-08 

OOG 

0-18 

015 

0-61 

6-17 

1-25 

9-22 

572 

trace 

trace 

0-71 

— 

trace 

Percentage  Voiumcs  of  Gaseous  Products, 


4303 
2100 
3207 

0-23 
019 
2-98 

003 

0-47 
trace 


Carbon  dioxide  .     . 

46-66 

49-82 

1  48-99 

5179 

47'4I 

5302 

Carbon  monoxide    . 

14-76 

13  30 

8-98 

8-32 

12-35 

7-91 

Nitrogen    .... 

3275 

32-19 

35-60 

34-64 

32-35 

34-20 

Sulphuretted  hy-    ) 
drogen    ...    J 

3-13 

1-96 

4-06 

2-61 

3-76 

203 

Marsh  gas       ... 

— 

0-58 

0-29 

0-41 

,~— 

0-50 

Hydrogen  .... 

270 

2-08 

2-07 

2-04 

4-13 

213 

Oxygen     .... 

^"^ 

^^ 

■ 

018 

^~~ 

015 

I 


Composition  by  Weight  (in  grams)  of  the 
OP  A  Gram  of  Powder  as  fuke^ibued  bv 


Products  of  Explosion 
the  above  examples. 


Potassium  carbonate 

hyposulphite   . 

sulphate .     .     . 

sulphide.     .     . 

sulphocyanate  . 

nitrate    .     .     . 

oxide      .     .     . 

Araraonium  ses-    ) 

qoicarbonate  .    J 

Carbon 

SiUphur    .    .    .    . 

Total  solid  .    . 


I. 


03115 

'0-1163 
jO-0843 
]0'O416 

'o-oooo 

0-0027 


0-0009 


0-0034 


0-5612 


0-3098 
00338 

0-0658 
01055 
0-001:5 
OOOU 


0-0004 


0*0340 


a 


0-551' 


0-3007 
01166 
01171 
00230 
00000 
00(132 


00003 

00072 
00041 


0-5722 


00491 

0-0487 
00413 
0  0021 
OOOU 


0-0009 


0'0527 


0-5714 


III. 


0-3454 

00308 
0-1409 
00298 
00001 

0-0005 


00009 


0  0333 


0-5817 


02499 
01863 
01220 

0  0013 

OOOU 
0-0173 

0  0002 


00027 


0-58OS 
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Sulphuretted  hy-    > 
drogen    .     .     .    f 
Oxygen      .... 
Carbon  monoxide    . 
Carbon  dioxide  ,     . 
Marsh  gas ...     . 
Hydrogen  .... 
Nitrogen    .    ,    .    , 

00134 

0-0519 
0  2577 

0'0007 
01151 

00084 

0-0473 
0-2770 
0-0012 
0-0005 
01139 

0-0166 

0-0303 
0-2597 
00006 
0-0005 
0-1201 

0-4278 

0  0077 

0-035B 
0-2750 
00015 
00003 
01085 

00154 

00416 
0-2512 

0*0010 
0'1091 

00081 

0*0006 
00258 
0-2718 
0-0009 
0-0005 
01117 

Total  gaseous  . 

0-4388 

0-4483 

0-4286 

0-4183 

0-4192 

The  total  theoretic  work  of  gunpowder,  when  indefinitely  ex- 
pended, is  about  332,000  gram  meters  per  gram,  or  486  foot-tons 
per  lb.  of  powder. 

A  difference  between  the  products  of  powder  of  lai;ge-  and 
email-grain  can  be  observed.  The  very  small-grain  powders 
furnish  decidedly  smaller  proportions  of  gaseous  products  than  a 
lai'ge-grain  powder,  and  this  again  smaller  than  a  pebble  powder. 
The  most  important  solid  products  are  found  to  consist  of  the 
following  potassium  salts:  caibonate,  sulpliate,  hyposulphite  and 
sulpbida  The  proportion  of  carbonate  is  much  higher,  and 
that  :jf  sulphate  very  much  lower,  than  had  been  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  casa 

51  Potassium  XitriU,  IvNOj,  is  formed  when  saltpetre  is  heated 
until  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  evolved  (Mitscherlich).  The  re- 
sidue invariably  contains  undecomposed  nitrate,  and  also  oxides 
of  potassium.  The  above  decomposition  takes  place  more  readily 
in  the  presence  of  metallic  iron,  copper,  or  lead  (Stromeyer).  For 
this  purpose  two  parts  of  lead  may  be  employed  to  one  part  of 
saltpetre.  The  latter  salt  is  fused,  and  the  fused  mass  heated  to 
dull  redness,  the  lead  then  added  little  by  littk,  and  the  cooled 
fused  mass  ILxiviatetl  with  water.  On  evaporation,  or  on  neutra- 
lizing in  the  cold  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  adding  to  the 
solution  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol,  crystals  of  the  nitrite  are 
precipitated. 

When  the  retl  nitrous  fumes  fonned  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  starch  or  arsenious  acid  are  le<l  into  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  and  potassium  nitrite  is 
formed.  These  two  salts  can  be  separated  by  CTystallixatioo,  the 
nitrite  being  tlie  moie  soluble. 

Pure  potassium  nitrite  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  silver 
nitrite  with  potassium  chloride  (Bertelius),  or  by  decomposii^ 
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amyl  nitiite  with  the  exactly  uecessary  quantity  of  alcoholic 
potash  (Chapman). 

Potassium  nitrite  forma  small  indistinct  crystals  which  deli- 
quesce in  moist  air,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  This  salt  is 
employed  for  the  separation  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  also  in 
or^'anic  chemistry. 

52  Putamum  Uypophoaphitc,  KPHjOj.  When  phosphorus  is 
boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  the  above  salt  is 
formed.  It  is  deposited  in  deliquescent  hexngonal  tables  which 
when  heated  in  the  air  take  fire  and  bum  witli  a  yellow  flame. 

Potassium  Phosphite.  If  phosphorous  acid  be  saturftt^d  with 
potash,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  a  syrupy  liquid 
is  left,  which  when  dried  at  280"  possesses  the  composition 
K3HPO3. 

Normal Potamum  Oitho- Phosphate,  K3PO4,  is  formed,  according 
to  Graham,  wlien  phosphoric  acid  is  ignited  with  an  excess  of 
potassium  carbonate.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  small  needles.  The  mono-acid  salt  HKjPO^  does  not 
crystallize  (Graham),  and  the  diacid  salt  HjKPO^  is  obtained  by 
adding  phosphoric  acid  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  until 
the  liquid  turns  blue  litmus  red,  and  this  on  drying  is  again 
turned  blue.  The  salt  deposits  in  rhombic  crystals  easily  soluble 
in  wat4?r   but  insoluble  iu  alcohol 

Potassium  Pt/rophosphate,  K^Vfij.  When  the  mono-acid  ortho- 
phoaphate  is  ignited  tliis  salt  is  formed.  It  deliquesces  on  ex- 
posure, and  deposit^  in  the  form  of  iibrous  crystals  containing  3 
molecules  of  water,  when  thu  solution  is  evaporated.  Tlie  acid 
salt,  HjKgPjO^,  separates  out  as  a  white  deliquescent  mass  when 
the  normal  pyrosalt  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  added 
to  the  solution. 

Poiassiuvi  Monometaphospkatey  KPOa.  Tliis  salt  is  obtained 
by  the  ignition  of  the  disicid  orthophosphate.  It  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water.  Dinietaphosphate,  KaPgOg  +  HjO,  is  a  cr}'stal- 
line,  soluljle  salt ;  it  is  prepared  by  decom[K)sing  the  corresponding 
copper  salt  with  potassium  sulphide.  On  ignition  it  yields 
monon)etaphosphate. 

53  Normttl  Potassium  Arsenate,  KjAsO^,  is  prepared  by  adding 
an  excess  of  caustic  potash  to  arsenic  acid.  On  evaporation  it  is 
de|Joait<!d  in  the  cr^'stallinR  farm  (Graham).  Mrmo-ncid  pota.ssiuin 
arsenate.  KjHAsO^.  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  but  the  diacid 
salt,  KHjAsO^,  can  be  obtained  in  large  crystals.  This  last  salt 
was  known  as  Alac^uer's  arseuikalisches  miitelsalz,  and  waa 
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formerly  prepared  by  deflagrating  equal  parts  of  arsenious  acid 
and  nitn?,  dissolving  in  \rat^r,  and  lea\'iug  the  solution  to  ciys- 
ttt11ii:<N.  These  crystals  are  isomorphous  with  diacid  potassium 
phosphate^  aud  like  the^e  turn  blue  litiuus-pnper  red,  but  this 
rod  colonr  disappears  en  dr}'iu^. 

PWajMHin  ArtitniU.  Arsenic  trioxide  dissolves  easily  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potash^  and  if  the  xniuiniuin  quantity  of 
)Kkt4i5)i  l»e  emploviHl,  the  compound  KAsOj  +  H^AsO^  may  be 
olktAincHl  as  a  crystalline  powder  when  the  solution  is  mixed 
triUi  alcohoL  If  this  is  warmed  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
c«rl»*>nj»t<\  ]>otASfiium  meta-arsenite,  KAsO,,  is  fonuc^<l.  aud  this 
when  warmeil  with  caustic  potash  yields  potaasiuui  duirseuite, 
K4As^t)j,  likewise  precipitable  by  alcohol 

A  sidution  of  potassium  arseuite  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  Fowler's  Sohition.  Tins  solution  is  prepared  by 
Itoiling  one  part  of  solid  arsenic  trioxide  with  an  equal  weight  of 
cnrbouHte  of  potash  in  distilled  water,  and  diluting  the  clear 
lii|uid  so  as  to  form  90  parts  of  solution. 

54  Potaasiwm  ^feiaboratc,  KHOy  When  boric  acid  and  car- 
bonate of  potash  (or  any  other  potash  salt  containing  a  volatile 
lioiil)  are  fused  together  in  the  proper  proportions  the  above  salt 
U  obtained.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water/and  deposits  in 
amall  mouocHnic  crystals,  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
abiorba  carbonic  acid  from  tlie  air  with  formation  of  potassium 
|ly^dK)rllto  or  tetmborate.  Tiiis  luller  substance  is  obtained  by 
adding'  ouiiKtic  potash  to  a  solution  of  boric  acid  until  the  liquid 
atUiiiiA  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  easily  soluble,  crystallizes  in 
bvxa^'«»nal  prisms  having  the  formula  K^B^O^  +  5H,0,  and  pos- 
«0HiK)4  a  faint  alkaline  taste.  If  hot  solutions  of  boric  acid  and 
v'^^rUiUuli*  t)f  ]>otasli  be  mixed  together,  in  the  proportion  of 
iiua  uu»lt?i'ule  of  the  former  to  two  molecules  of  tlie  latter,  glit- 
ItU'in;'  iliimibic  crystails  of  potassium  trtboraU,  2KB3O5  +  5H,0, 
»u|Hirate  out.  and  when  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash  is 
•Mtumtcd  with  l»oric  acid,  rhombic  pyramids  of  potassium  pen^ 
liA^riUi\  KH^O^  +  4H,0,  are  deposited, 

jj  /WiiiMiMm  MelasUicate,  K^SiO,,  is  formed  when  silica  is 
f\\M^\{  tom«iher  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
ludoml,  lluit  auk  is  formed  even  when  an  excess  of  carbonate  is 
<»m|doyiMh  for  H.  Rose  has  shown  that  one  molecule  of  silica 
tviunot  liln'mle  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  from  an  alkaline 
iHhvb<uudi'.'  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  ortho-silicate^ 
K^3**l>i,  do«i  not  exist 

>  Gilbert's  j4mn.  Uxiii.  84. 
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Potassium  metasilicate  forms  a  glassy  mass  which  deliquesces 
on  exposure  to  mobt  air.  It  also  absorbs  cai'bonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  transparent  jelly 
wliich  in  time  shrinks  together,  and  after  some  weeks  becomes 
hai-d  enough  to  scratch  glass.  It  is  probable  that  opal  and  flint 
are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  (Kuhlmann).  Van  Ilelmout 
v^as  aware  that  the  substance  obtained  by  fusing  silica  with  an 
excess  of  alkali  became  liquid  on  exposure  to  air,  and  Glauber 
termed  this  liquor  silicum. 

Potassium  Tdrasilicate,  K,Si^O^  This  salt,  known  as  the 
soluble  glass  of  Fuchs,  wa8  discovered  in  1818.  Unlike  the  pre- 
ceding compound,  it  is  not  deliquescent,  but  soluhile  in  water, 
whence  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  45  parts 
of  quartz,  80  of  potashes,  and  3  of  powdered  charcoal,  for  from 
five  to  six  hours.  The  charcoal  serves  to  assist  the  evolution 
of  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  thereby  reduced  to  carbon 
monoxide. 

In  order  to  prepare  pure  potassium  tetrasilicate  the  hard 
greyish-black  glass  thus  obtained  is  next  boiled  with  five  times 
its  weight  of  water,  the  clear  solution  boiled  down,  and  one- 
fourth  its  bulk  of  strong  alcohol  added.  The  precipitate  which 
forms  gradually  shrinks  together,  the  mother-liquor  is  then 
poured  off,  and  the  residue  washed  with  a  little  cold  water.  It 
diasolves  completely  in  water.  Potash  water-glass  is  used  for  a 
variet}'  of  purposes,  but  it  is  now  usually  supplanted  by  soda- 
water  glass,  a  compound  also  discovered  by  Fuchs,  a  description 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  sequel. 

Folassiut/i  Fluosiliaite,  K^SiFo,  is  obtained  when  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid  is  brouglit  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  a 
potassium  salt  When  the  acid  is  added  in  small  quantities 
no  percipitate  is  obser\'ed  to  form,  but  soon  the  liquid  begins 
to  exhibit  irridescent  colours,  and  after  a  while  the  insoluble 
potassium  fluosilicate  separates  out  as  a  semi-transparent  mass. 
After  washing  with  water  and  drying,  the  salt  is  obtained  as 
a  fine  white  powder  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  though  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water.  By  slow  cooling  it  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  bright  octohedrons,  which  sometimes  show  cubic 
faces  (Marignac). 

56  }iorm.(d  J'otamum  CarboTiaU^  KjCO,,  This  salt,  well- 
known  under  the  name  of  potaslies,  was  originally  obtained 
solely  from  the  ashes  of  wood  and  other  land  plants,  as  the 
name  implies,  boiled  in  pots.    Even  to  the  present  day  this 
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compound  is  largely  obtained  according  to  the  old  process,  espe- 
cially in  Canada,  North  America,  Moravia,  the  Steppes  of 
Southern  Kussia,  Hungary,  and  other  districts  wliere  wood  is 
plentiful.  The  ash&s  are  first  lijciviated  in  wooden  tubs  fitted 
with  false  bottoms,  and  the  lye,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
is  evaporated  in  iron  pots  either  to  dryness  or  to  the  point  at 
which  crystallization  commences,  and  in  this  way  a  brown 
mass  of  crude  potashes  is  obtained.  This  residue  is  generally 
calcined  in  a  reverlieratory  furnace,  in  order  to  drive  off  tlie 
adhering  water  and  to  bum  away  the  brown  organic  matter 
adhering  to  it.  The  crude  or  calcined  potashes  obtained  in 
this  process  are  usually  slightly  coloured  either  red,  3'ellow,  or 
green  by  iron-  or  manganese  comiwunds.  To  the  pure  white 
potashes  tlje  name  pearl-ash  is  given.  Crude  potashes  contain 
besides  potassium  carbonate,  potassium  cldoride,  potassium 
sulphate,  potassium  siUcate,  and  sodium  compounds.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  American  ash,  caustic  lime  is  added,  and 
honce  this  product  contains  largR  quantities  of  caustic  potash. 
When  the  crude  potashes  contain  much  caustic  alkali  it  is 
usual  to  get  rid  of  this  by  heating  the  asli  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  with  sawdust  In  order  to  purify  the  crude  potashes 
they  are  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water,  the  solution 
filtered,  evaporated  down,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  separates  out.  The 
lii]uor,  poured  off  from  tliis  deposit,  is  boiled  down  until  the 
salt  begins  to  separate  out  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  when 
the  potassium  carbonate  is  deposited  in  crystals.  The  saline 
mass  is  thrown  into  a  drainer,  and  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water  to  remove  the  mother-liquor,  containing  chloride  and 
silicate,  retained  by  the  crystals.  The  residue  is  then  heated 
to  redness  and  forms  refined  potashes  or  pearl-ash.  This  again, 
in  America  especially,  is  refined  by  dissoh-iog  again  and  allow- 
ing the  less  soluble  impurities  to  separate  out  The  pearl-ash 
thus  produced  is  of  first-rate  quality. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
potashes  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  forests,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  tliis  alkali  being  a  substance  larj^'ely  needed  in 
manufacturing  processes,  other  sources  of  potassium  compounds 
have  been  sought  The  suggestion  has  frequently  been  made 
that  felspar  and  other  silicates  of  potash  should  be  employed 
for  the  purpose,  and  this  proposition  seems  a  very  plausible 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  is   by  the  slow  decomposition  of  these 
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Bilicates  that  all  fruitful  soils  obtain  their  potash  salts.     At  the 
saine  time,  experieuce  has  shown  it  to  be  impossible  to  obtain 
potash  from  this  source,  and  fortunately  other  richer  sources  of 
potassium  compounds  have   been  discovered.     Amongst  these 
the  first  to  be  noted  is  that  from  the  mauufacture  of  beet-root 
and    cane-sugar.     Beet-root  is    a   potash    plant,   its   aj^h    being 
particuliirly  rich  in  potassium  compounds.     The  first  attempt  to 
obtiiiu  jKitush   from    this    plant   was    that  of   incinerating   the 
leaves.     This  process  however  did  not  prove  available,  and  it 
was  afterwai\ls  suggested  that  the  molasses  or  uncrystallizable 
sugar,  which   also   contains   large   quantities   of  potash   salts, 
should  be   fifst  allowed   to   ferment,    wliereby    the    eugar    is 
converted,  into  alcohol,  and  the  liquors  evaporated.      In  this 
way  a   black  mass   is  obtained,   consisting   of    alkaline  salta 
together  with  carlwn.     Ou  lixiviation  a  solution  is  obtained, 
and   tliis  is   evaporated  until   it  attains  a  specific  gravity  of 
llio— l!iO.     Pot^issinm    sulphate    separates   out   together   with 
sodium  carbonate.     The   hot  lye  is  then  drawn  off,  and,   on 
cooling,  potassium   chloride   is   obtained,   together  with  some 
potassium  sulphate.     Further  evaporation  and  cooling  yields  a 
mass  which  chiefly  corUaius   the   carbonates  of  potash  and  of 
soda,   together  with  a  little  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate. 
These  raw  beet-root  potashes  are  termed  "salin"  on  the  con- 
tinent    This  crude  material  is  again  lixiviated  and  the  liquors 
are  boiled  down  again,  and  a  repetition  of  this  process  is  carried 
on  until  the  material  contains  82 — 84  per  cent,  of  potassium 
carbonate.     The  potashes  obtained  by  this  process  vary  very 
much  in  quality,  according  to  the  district  wliere  the  beet-root 
has   been  grown.      They  are   richer  where   the    beet-root  has 
been  recently  introduced  than  where  the  soil  has  been  paitially 
exhausted. 

Another  remarkable  source  of  potassium  is  that  from  sheep- 
wool.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  sheep  withdraw  a 
considerable  quantity  of  potash  siilU  from  the  soil.  Clievreul 
first  pointed  out  that  the  sweat  or  suint  of  sheep  contains  no 
less  than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  potash  salts.  The  brown 
liquors  in  which  the  wool  luis  been  washed  ai*e  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  solid  residue  calcined  in  retorts,  by  which 
means  ammonia  and  a  gas  used  for  illuminating  purposes  are 
evolved  ;  the  residual  mixture  of  charcoal  and  alkaline  salts  is 
again  lixiviated  and  treated  in  a  similar  way  to  the  salin  already 
described. 
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Potashes  are  lastly  obtained  in  still  larger  quantity  from  potas- 
sium sulphate,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  separates  out  in  the 
manufacture  of  potashes,  and  is  likewise  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity  both  from  the  Stassfurt  beds  and  from  sea-water.  A 
large  quantity  is  also  obtained  by  heating  potassium  chloride 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bichrome.  For 
tlie  purpose  of  converting  the  sulphate  into  tlie  carlmnate  it  is 
heated  in  a  reverberatory  fblack-ash)  furnace  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  limestone  and  coal,  the  product  being  worked 
exactly  according  to  T^Manc's  process  for  obtaining  carbonate  of 
soda  from  salt-cake.  The  details  of  this  process  will  be  found 
under  the  Sodium  Comp<>unds.  The  present  extent  of  the 
liotash  industry  is  seen  from  the  following  numbers  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1869.^ 

Yearly  Produei  of  Potashes  in  hihs. 
Prom  wood  ashes      ....     20,000,000 

^     beet-root 12,000,000 

„      snint  of  sheep     .     .     .       1,000.000 
„     sulphate  of  potassium  .    15,000,000 

These  numbers  clearly  show  that  the  potash  industry  is  under- 
going a  most  remarkable  change.  Twenty  years  ago  the  whole 
of  the  potash  salts  were  obtained  from  wood-ashes,  and  the  export 
of  Russian  potashes  amounted  in  lSt>4  to  more  than  11,000,000 
kilos,  whilst  in  1873  it  amounted  to  only  5,500.000  kiloa  Tlio 
export  of  American  potashes  has  likewise  diminished  in  the  last 
ten  years  from  1.900,000  kilos  to  383.000  kilos. 

In  order  to  prepare  chemically  pure  potassium  carbonate,  it 
was  customary  formerly  to  employ  pure  cream  of  tartar 
(hydrogen  potas.sium  tartrate)  which  was  heated  in  covered 
iron  crucibles.  A  mixture  of  carbon  and  potassium  carbonate 
wns  thus  obtained,  and  by  lixiviating  the  residue  with  water 
and  evaporating  the  solution  down  in  a  silver  basin  the  put's 
salt  was  deposited.  This  salt  even  now  retains  the  name  of 
salt  of  tartar.  Instead  of  the  expensive  tartar  it  is  now 
customar}'^  to  employ  the  much  cheaper  hydrogen  potassium  car- 
bonate or  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  can  lie  easily  prepared 
in  the  pure  state,  and  which  on  heating  yields  water,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  potassium  carbonate : 

2KHC0,  =  H,0 -f  CO,  H-  K,CO, 

>  Ber,  Entw.  Chun,  IndugtrU,  iO&. 
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When  prepared  on  the  manufacturing  scale,  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  evolved  is  made  use  of  for  the  preparation  of  a 
fresh  portion  of  bicarbonate. 

Pure  potassium  carbonate  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  a 
white  granular  powder,  or  as  a  white  solid  mass  which  possesses 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction  and  has  an  alkaline  and  slightly 
caustic  taste.  It  melts  at  838°  (Carnelley),  and  then  loses  a  small 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  At  a  white  heat  it  is  volatilized.  It 
is  extremely  bygi'oscopic  and  very  soluble  in  water,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  deliquesces  to  an  oily  liquid  which 
has  received  the  name  of  "oleum  tartari  per  deliquium." 
According  to  ^tulder,  100  ports  of  water  dissolve  the  fallowing 
quantity  of  salt  at — 


0' 
894 


112 


40* 
117 


60** 
127 


80' 

140  parts. 


At  135°.  the  boiling  point  of  the  saturated  solution,  100  paits 
of  water  dissolves  205  parts  of  the  salt.  For  tlie  specific  gravity 
of  sohitions  of  this  salt,  GJerlach's  tables  may  be  consulted.* 
When  the  concentrated  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  monoclinic 
crystals  possessing  a  glassy  appearance  and  having  the  composi- 
tion 2KjC03  +  3H,0  are  deposit^-d.  These  on  heating  to  100" 
fall  to  a  white  powder  having  the  composition  K,CO,  +  H^O, 
and  this  at  130°  loses  all  its  water. 

Cnrbonate  of  potash  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Boft-Hoap,  yellow  prussiate,  and  cliromate  of  potash,  and  crystal 
glass. 

Hydroffen  Potassium  Carhonaic,  KHCO3.  This  sidt,  alsokuown 
as  bicarbonate  of  potash,  is  obtained  by  passing  carbon  dioxide 
through  a  concentrated  solution  of  tlie  normal  salt  when  the 
bicarbonate,  which  is  much  less  soluble,  crystallizes  out.  Another 
process  is  to  pass  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  over  the  slightly 
moistened  purified  potashes,  the  prwluct  being  recrystallized 
from  warm  water.  It  forms  large  transparent  crystals  belonging 
to  the  monoclinic  system,  which  possess  a  saline  taste  and  a 
slightly  alkaline  reaction.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  about  25  parts,  and  at  70"  45  parts, 
of  the  salt.  When  the  solution  is  boiled  carbon  dioxide  is 
given  off",  and  when  the  dry  salt  is  heated  to  190*  it  is 
thoroughly  decomposed  into  the  normal  carbonate  and  caxboa 
dioxide. 

*  ZeUaeh.  AiuUyt.  Cfhem.  tjU.  279. 
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Potassium  Cyanide,  KCN.  Commercial  potassium  cyanide  is 
prepared  according  to  Liebig's  method  as  follows.  Eight  parts  of 
dry  ferrocyauide  of  potassium  are  melted  in  an  iron  crucible 
together  with  three  parts  of  potassium  carbonate  ■ 

K^Fe(CN)e  +  K,CO,  -  oKCN  +  KOCN  +  CO3  +  Fe. 

As  soon  as  no  further  evolution  of  gas  takes  place  and  the 
liquid  appears  clear,  tlie  crucible  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  the 
melted  mass  poured  off  from  the  finely  divided  iron  which 
remains  behind.  As  is  seen  iu  the  above  equation,  the  cyanide  thus 
prepared  contains  a  small  quantity  of  cyanate.  For  ordinary 
purposes  tliis  admixture  is  of  no  consequence.  A  purer  product 
can  be  obtained  by  heating  the  dry  fen'ocyanide  to  a  bright 
Ted  heat : 

K.Fe(CN)fl  -  4KCN  +  FeC,  +  Nj. 

A  portion  of  the  melted  mass  can  be  poured  off  and  thos 
obtained  in  the  pure  state.  That  which  remains  in  contact 
with  the  carbide  of  iron  must  be  dissolved  out  with  water,  or, 
better  still,  with  boiling  alcohol.  Chemically  pure  potassium 
cyanide  is  best  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  iuto  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  The  salt  then  separates 
out  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

Potassium  cyanide  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste  ;  it  is  exceedingly 
soluble  in  water  and  dissolves  alightly  in  cold,  and  somewhat 
more  readily  in  hot.  alcohol  When  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  the  salt  is  allowed  to  evaporate  over  strong  sulphuric 
acid  it  deposits  crystals  in  the  form  of  regular  octohedrons. 
Potassium  cyanide  is  readily  fusible,  and  on  cooling  solidifies 
in  cubes.  The  weakest  acids,  even  carbonic  acid,  decompose 
the  salt  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Hence  the  salt 
smells  of  this  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  itself  as 
poisonous  as  the  acid 

Potassium  cyanide  is  used  in  lai^ge  quantity  in  photography, 
and  in  the  labomtory,  where  it  is  used  largely  as  a  reducing 
agent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  in  the  fused  state 
it  withflraws  oxygen  from  many  oxides  and  is  converted  into 
potassium  cyanate.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid  or  chlorate 
of  potash  violent  explosions  occur.  Potassium  cyanide  and 
sulphur  when  melted  together  combine  directly,  (ormiufi potamum 
thiocyanate.  This  compound  is  also  formed  when  the  cyanide  is 
heated  with  several  metallic  sulphides. 
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Potassium  Cydnate^  KOCN.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  igniting 
an  intimate  mixture  of  two  parts  of  dried  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  and  iiianf^anese  dioxide  on  a  flat  iron  dish  until  the 
iinasa  has  attained  a  brownish-black  colour.  It  is  well 
Stirred,  and  the  temperature  increased  until  the  mass  bej^ins  to 
soften^  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  solid  residue  is 
then  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  evaporated  until  crystallization  begins. 

Potassium  cyanate  crystallizes  in  transparent  tables,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous 
solution  gradually  decomposefi  into  ammonia  and  hydrogen  po- 
taesinra  carbonate : 

KOCN  +  2n.O  =  NH.  +  KHCO.. 

Potassium  cyanate  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  some 
organic  compounds. 

Potassium  Tkiocyanate,  KSCN,  is  prepared  by  gently  heating 
^a  mixture  of  forty-six  parts  of  dried  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
seventeen  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  thiity-two  parts 
of  sulphur  The  mass  when  cold  is  boiled  with  alcohol. 
On  cooling  the  fdtered  liquid  the  above  salt  separates  out  in 
long  striated  transparent  prisms,  which  melt  readily  when  heated, 
and  deliquesce  in  moist  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water;  if 
oOO  grams  of"  this  salt  be  mixed  with  400  grams  of  cold  water 
the  temperature  of  the  mass  sinks  to  —20'*  (Kiidorfl) ;  hence  this 
salt  is  largely  used  as  a  refrigerant. 

The  formation  of  potassium  thiucyanate  serves  as  a  delicate 
test  for  the  presence  of  sulphur  or  sulphides.  For  this  purpose 
the  body  under  examination  is  fused  with  a  small  quantity  of 
potassium  cyanide,  the  fused  muss  heated  with  water,  and  a  drop 
of  ferric  salt  added  to  the  slightly  acidified  solution.  If  sulphur 
or  sulphides  were  present^  the  deep  blood-red  colouration  of 
ferric  thiocyanate  is  noticed. 
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57  Potassium  Monosxdphide,  K.,S.  Tliis  substance  is  formed, 
according  to  Berzelius,  by  leading  hydrogen  over  ]K»tassium 
sulphate.  It  forms  a  pale  red  crystalline  mass,  which  on 
heating  l^ecomes  darker  and  melts  to  a  black  liquid  below  a  red- 
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heat.  Berthier  obtained  the  same  compound  as  a  flesh-coloured 
mass  by  strongly  heatiug  the  sulphate  with  carbon : 

KjSO^  -f  4C  =  K^S  +  4C0. 

In  order»  however,  to  obtain  this  substance  a  larger  amount  of 
carbon  is  needed  than  that  represented  in  the  above  equation, 
otherwise  a  mixture  of  higher  sulphides  with  potassium  carbonate 
is  obtained  (Wittstock).  Indeed  it  appears  impossible  to  obtain 
perfectly  pure  monosulphide,  as  even  the  substance  obtained  by 
reduction  with  hydrogen  contains  higher  sulphur  compounds.* 
The  mass  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  and  dissolves  in  water  with 
evolution  of  considerable  heat 

If  pntnsh  lye  be  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  if 
then  the  same  quantity  of  alkali  be  again  added  to  the  solution, 
a  solution  of  the  monosulphtde  is  obtained.  This  remains  colour- 
less if  tiie  air  be  excluded,  possesses  an  alkaline  taste,  and  acta 
on  the  skin  as  a  strong  caustic.  AVhen  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
at  a  low  temperature,  four-sided  prisms  are  deposited,  having  the 
formula  KjS  -f  5HyO.'  If  this  aqueous  solution  be  boiled,  sul- 
phuretted hydro;;en  is  given  off,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  it 
becomes  yellow  from  absorption  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
formation  of  potassium  tliiosulpbate  and  potassium  carbonate, 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is  liberated  decomposing  with 
formation  of  water  and  sulphur,  and  the  latter  substance  uniting 
with  ihemoaosulphide  to  form  higher  sulphicJes.  On  shaking  the 
yellow  solution  with  metallic  copper  it  again  becomes  colourless. 

Fotasstum  Hi/drosufphidc,  KSH.  Tliis  substance  was  first 
prepared  by  Gay-Lussac  by  heating  potassium  in  dry  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  He  then  observed  that  the  same  quantity 
of  potassium  which  was  capable  of  evolving  one  volume 
of  hydrogen  from  water  was  able  to  combine  with  all  the 
sulphur  in  two  volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  liberating 
half  tlie  hydrogen ; 

K,  +  2HjS  =  H,  +  2KSH. 

Berzelius  obtained  the  same  compound  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  carbonate  of  potassium  heated  to  dull 
redness : 

K5CO3  +  2H,S  =  2KSH  +  HjO  +  CO, 

This  body  fonns  a  white  or  yellowish  mass,  which  when  heated 
^Bfliier,  Joum.  praSei.  Cheni.  Ixzt.  241  *  Sch&nc,  Pt)^,  Ann,  cxzxi.  3S0. 
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to  dull  redness  melts  to  a  liquid,  which  at  a  higher  temperature 
becomes  of  a  dark  red  colour.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  aqueous  solution  is  veiy  easily  obtained  by  saturating 
caustic  potash  solution  with  sulpliuretted  hydrogen.  This  fonns 
a  colourless  liquid  which  smells  slightly  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  has  an  alkaline  and  bitter  taste,  and  on  exposure  to 
the  air  becomes  yellow,  owing  to  the  formation  of  higher 
sulphides.  When  exposed  a  still  longer  time  to  the  action 
of  the  air  it  becomes  colourless,  inasmuch  as  potassium  tliio- 
Bulphate  is  formed.  If  the  concentrated  solution  be  allowed  to 
evaporate  over  caustic  lime  or  caustic  soda  in  a  vacuum,  colour- 
less glittering  rhombohcdral  crystals  separate  out,  having  the 
formula  2KSH  +  11^0. 

58  PotasaiiiTii  Trvnilphide,  KjSj,  If  the  vapour  of  carbon 
disulphide  be  led  over  slightly  ignited  potassium  carbonate 
a  mixture  of  the  above  compound  with  carbon  is  obtained. 
In  this  case  potassium  thiocarbonate  is  first  formed  as  a  red 
liquid,  which  then  decomposes  into  the  above  mixture  (Sclione): 

(1)  2K2CO5  +  acSg « 2K5CS3  +  3C0y 

(2)  2KjCS8  =  2C  +  2KjS3. 

The  pure  compound  is  also  obtained  by  heating  the  tetra- 
Bulphide  to  a  temperature  of  above  800**.  It  forms  a  light- 
brown  crj'stalliue  mass  soluble  in  water. 

Potasinnvi  Tetrasitipkide,  KjS^  is  formed  when  one  part  of 
potassium  carbonate  is  melted  witii  two  parts  of  sulphur,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  led  through  the  fused  mass  as  long  as 
water  and  sulphur  are  given  otf.  It  forms  a  reddish-brown 
crj'stailine  mass  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  with  it  a  cry- 
Btallizable  compound  which  may  also  be  obtained  when  potassium 
monosulphide  is  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  Howers  of 
sulphur,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evajwrate  in  a  vacuum. 
Thin  orange-red  coloured  tables  are  thus  obtained  having  the 
composition  KgS^  -f  211^0  (Sch6ne). 

Potamum  Pentasulphide,  KjS^,  is  prepared  by  beating  any 
of  the  lower  sulphides  with  sulphur  at  temperatures  lielow  600°. 
It  forma  a  red  semi-transparent  mass  which  melts  upon  heating, 
and  possesses  a  bitter  and  alkaline  taste.  Wien  fused  in  a 
current  of  steam  potassium  sulphate  is  formed  (Drechsel): 

K5S5  +  mfi  =  KjSO,  4  4HjS. 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  likewise  formed 
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when  an  aqut-ous  solution  of  any  of  the  lower  sulphides  is 
saturated  with  sulphur. 

The  Bulphidus  of  potassium  are  all  decomposed  by  acids, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  sulphur-milk  separat- 
iug  out  in  the  case  of  the  four  latter  compounds. 

Liver  of  Sidpkur  or  Hepar  Sulpkuris.  This  is  an  old  name 
given  to  a  mixture  of  potassium  polysulphides  with  potassium 
sulphate,  or  potassium  thiosulpliata  It  is  obtained  by  gently 
heating  sulphur  with  carbonate  of  potassium  in  a  covered  vessel. 
The  comi>()sition  of  tlie  liver-coloured  mass  thus  obtained  ia 
variable,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  bodices  have 
been  mixed  and  tlie  temperature  to  which  they  have  been  heated. 
Liver  of  sulphur  was  well  known  to  the  alchemists  of  the 
middle  ages.  Stahl  considered  it  to  be  a  compound  of  the  alkali 
with  sulphur,  and  called  it  "  sulphurized  alkali."  He  also  knew 
that  it  couhl  be  prepared  by  heating  sulphate  of  potash  with 
carbon,  and  used  this  fact  to  prove  that  only  one  kind  of 
phlogiston  exists  (see  Vol.  i.  p.  13).  Liver  of  sulphur  is  used 
in  medicine,  and  is  termed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  potassa  sid- 
phurata. 
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59  Poiassainide,  NPI,K.  This  compound  was  discovered  by 
Gay-Lussacnnd  Thenard  in  1811.  It  is  formed  when  potassium 
is  gently  heated  in  ammonia  gas ;  the  metal  melta,  first  becomes 
of  a  bright  l>lue  colour,  then  green,  and  aflerwaitis  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  lint.  It  shrinks  considerably  on  cooling,  and  thus 
becomes  sejiarated  from  the  glass  in  which  it  is  contained. 
It  bums  with  the  evolution  of  bright  sparks  when  heated 
in  oxygen,  and  is  decomposed  iu  contact  with  water,  often  with 
the  liberation  of  light  and  heat : 

NHgK  +  H,0  =  NHj,  +  KOH. 

Potamnm  Triamide,  NKj,  fonns  a  greenish-black  infusible 
mass  obtained  by  igniting  the  foregoing  compound  in  the 
absence  of  air : 

3NH,K  -  2NHa  +  NK^ 

At  a  very  high  temperature  it  decomposes  into  its  constituent 
elements,  and  takes  fire  in  the  air  easily,  burning  with  a  dark 
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reddish  flame.    It  is  violently  decomposed  when  brought  into 
contact  with  water. 


Detection  and  Estimation  of  Potassium  aitd  its 
Compounds. 

60  Tlie  best  indication  of  the  presence  of  potabsium  compounds 
is  the  violet  colour  which  they  impart  to  the  non-luminous  flame. 
This  tint  is,  however,  not  seen  if  even  u  small  quantity  of  a 
sodium  compound  be  present.  In  this  case  the  flame  may  be 
observed  through  a  blue  cobalt  glass,  which  absorlw  the  yellow 
rays.  It  is  however  preferable  to  examine  the  flame  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope.  The  spectrum  of  potassium  compounds  thus 
obtained  contains  only  two  characteristic  lines: — viz^  K  a  in 
the  outermost  red,  approaching  the  ultra  red  rays  and  coincident 
with  the  dark  line  A  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  and  a  second  line 
K  ff,  situated  far  in  the  violet  rays,  towards  iho  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  also  identical  with  a  dark  solar  line.  A  very  in- 
distinct line  exists  coincident  with  fraunhofcr's  B,  seen  only 
when  the  light  is  very  iuteuse,  and  this  is  not  so  characteristic. 
Owing  to  the  position  of  the  two  lines,  K  a  and  K  j9,  both  situated 
near  the  limit  at  which  our  eyes  cease  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
rays,  tliis  reaction  for  potassium  is  not  very  sensitive,  but  ynViy 
of  a  milligram  can  be  readily  detected.  The  absorption 
spectrum  of  potassium  has  been  mapped  by  Hoscoe  and 
Schuster.*  It  is  totally  different  from  the  emission  spectrum 
just  described,  being  a  channelled  space  spectrum.  Observed 
at  a  low  temperature  the  gi-een-coloured  vapour  exhibits  a  well- 
marked  series  of  bands,  one  group  in  the  red  (a)  and  two 
groups  O  and  7)  at  each  side  of  the  sodium  line  being  seen. 
These  bands  are  all  shaded  off  towards  the  red,  and  in  general 
appearance  resemble  tliose  of  the  iodine  spectrum. 

In  order  to  separate  soluble  potassium  compounds  from  other 
metallic  salta^  they  must  be  precipitated  either  as  the  per- 
chlorate,  the  acid  tartrate,  or  the  platinum  double  chloride 
KjPtC]«. 

This  last  compound  is  employed  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  potassium,  and  for  the  separation  of  this  metal 
from  sodium.  To  the  mixed  chlorides  an  excess  of  platinum 
tetrachloride  is  added,  the  liquid  is  then  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  cooled  residue  mixed  with  strong  alcohol,  in 

>  Proe,  Roy,  Soc.  xxii.  362. 
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vhich  the  excess  of  platinic  chloride  and  the  sodium  double-salt 
easily  dissolve.  The  potassium  double-salt  is  then  collected, 
dried  and  weighed. 

The  mixed  chlorides  of  pot^sium  and  sodium  can  also  be 
weighed,  and  then  converted  into  sulphates  by  treatment  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  weight  of  these  determined. 
From  these  data  the  amount  of  potassium  {x)  and  of  sodium  (y) 
present  can  readily  he  calculated  when  the  molecular  weights  of 
the  several  sails  are  known.     Thus : — 


K  -  3904 
CI  =  35-37 


Ka  =  22-99 
CI  =  35-37 


Kg  =  7808 
SO  =95*82 


Na2  =  45-98 
SO  =95-82 


74-71 


58-36 


173-90 


141-80 


If  A  represent  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides  and  b  that  of 
the  mixed  sulphates,  we  have  : — 


_  74-41  r>8;36 

3>04'^  ■*"  22-99^' 


1739. 

7808" 


141-8. 


^=-^-J^  +  45-^ 


Prom  which  the  values  of  x  and  y  can  readily  be  obtained. 

The  atomic  tveu/ht  of  potassium  has  been  most  accurately 
determined  by  Stas.  As  a  mean  of  8  experiments  he  found 
that  100  purta  of  potassium  chlorate  }'ielded  60*840  parts  of 
potassium  chloride  on  ignition.  Moreover,  69 103  pirta  of 
potassium  chloride  were  needed,  as  a  mean  of  19  experiments, 
to  precipitate  100  parts  of  silver  from  solution  ;  and  100  parts 
of  silver,  as  a  mean  of  7  experiments,  gave  132*8445  parts  of 
silver  chloride.  These  experiments  give  the  number  39-04  as 
tlie  mean  for  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium,  tlio  number 
35*37  for  that  of  chlorine,  and  the  number  107-68  for  that  of 
eilver  when  0  =  15'96. 


SODIUM.     Na  =  aa-ag. 

6i  Tn  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  (Jeremiah  ii.  22) 
we  find  a  substance  used  for  washing  purposes  mentioned  as 
ncthrr.  This  same  substance  is  mentioned  in  Proverbs  as  being 
one  which  effer\'esces  w*hen  vinegar  is  poured  over  it,  nnd  in  our 
version  this  substance  is  called  nitre.     In  Luther's  translation 
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the  name  chalk  is  given  to  this  body,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  the  word  nether  was  meant  trona,  or  tlie  native 
carbonate  of  soda,  to  which  the  names  virpov  in  Greek  and 
nU7*um  in  Latin  were  applied. 

At  a  later  date  the  name  iiitruin  was  given  to  saltpetre  ;  but 
up  to  the  fourth  century  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  nitnun  signified 
the  carbonate  of  soda  originally  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes  in 
Egypt,  to  whicli  the  names  ^o?  salis  and  Hpumn  niiri  were  given. 
Eeasons  for  believing  this  are,  amongst  others,  the  facts  stated 
by  Pliny,  that  in  the  first  place  this  nitrum  does  not  decrepitate 
when  thrown  on  the  fire  ("i^ni  non  exailit  nitrum")  as  saltpetre 
does ;  that^  secondly,  it  possesses  a  fatty  touch,  this  property 
being  heightened  by  boiling  it  with  lime ;  thirtlly,  that  the 
nitrum  is  used  both  with  and  without  oil  in  the  baths  (in 
balineis  utuntur  (uitro)  sine  oleo);  and  fourthly,  that  it  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

The  word  nitrum  was.  as  we  have  already  remarked,  long 
indiscriminately  applied  to  both  soda  and  poUish.  Tiie  liistoiy 
of  the  distinction  between  these  two  bodies  has  also  been  dwelt 
upon  The  terms  soda  and  natron  came  into  general  use  in 
the  fifteenth  century  to  distinguish  fixed  alkali  from  nitre. 

Metallic  sodium  was  first  obtained  by  Davy*  in  1807,  by 
exactly  the  same  process  as  that  by  which  he  prepared  potassium 
(see  p.  55). 

The  sodium  compounds  occur  very  abundantly  and  are 
universally  diflused.  Large  quantities  of  sodium  chloride, 
KaCl,  are  found  in  extended  deposits  as  rocksalt  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  various  geological  formations,  whilst 
the  same  compound  occurs  in  solution  in  sea-water,  salt  lakes, 
salt  springs,  and  many  mineral  waters.  Sodium  nitrate,  or. 
Chili  saltpetre,  NaNO„  is  deposited  in  beds  several  feet  thick 
in  the  rainless  districts  of  Southern  Peru  and  Bolivia ;  the  car- 
bonate, Na./-'03,  and  the  sulphate,  NagSO^,  ai*e  found  either  in 
springs  or  as  deposits  in  the  beds  of  dried-up  lakes.  Many 
minerals,  especially  uepheline,  sodalite,  albite,  labradorite,  con- 
tain sodium  silicate  in  considerable  quantity,  whilst  traces  of 
sodium  compounds  occur  in  all  silicates.  Indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  substance  which  does  not  contain  traces  of  sodinm, 
as  evidenced  by  the  very  delicate  spectroscopic  reaction. 

Sodium  compounds  are  also  found  in  the  bodies  of  vegetables 
and  animals.    Plants  growing  in  or  near  the  sea  contain  sulphate, 

>  Phil.  Trans.  1808,  pp.  6,  21. 
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iodide,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  Tbe  whale  of  the  animal  body, 
especially  the  juices,  is  rich  in  sodium  compounds,  the  carbonate, 
chloride,  and  phosphate  chielly  occurring,  together  with  sodium 
salts  of  organic  acids. 

Sodium  salts  are,  however,  not  characteristic  of  vegetable  "life 
in  the  same  sense  that  potassium  suits  are.  Thus,  wliilst  the 
latter  alkali  is  always  present  in  larger  quantities  in  certain 
organs  of  the  plant  than  in  others,  sodium  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally equally  diffused  throughuut  the  whole  organism.  It  is  also 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  sodium  salts  contained  in  the  ashes 
of  plants  are  insoluble  in  water,  as  they  combine  with  the  phos- 
phates of  the  alkaline  earths  to  form  insoluble  compounds.  For 
this  reason  the  presence  of  sodium  compounds  in  the  ashes  of 
plants  has  often  been  overlooked. 

Duhamel  and  Cadet  showed  that  if  the  plant  Salsola  Soda, 
which  grows  near  the  sea,  and  which  yields  an  ash  rich  in  soda 
saltSj  be  transplanted  to  an  inland  situation,  the  ash  gradually 
loses  soda  and  gains  in  potash,  until  at  last  the  whole  of  the 
former  disappears.  On  the  other  hand,  if  inland  plants  are 
grown  near  the  sea  tbe  revei"se  change  takes  place  (Corren- 
winder). 

6a  Preparation  of  Metallic  Sodium.  Metallic  so<liuni  can 
be  obtained  by  electrolysis,  like  potassium,  but  less  easily, 
according  to  Davy,  than  the  lust-nanied  metal. 

Soon  after  Davy's  diiicovery  Tray-Lussac  and  Thi'nard  showed 
that  sodium  can  be  obtained  by  decomposing  caustic  soda  with 
metallic  iron  at  a  white  heat,  and  Brunner  obtained  it  by  igniting 
a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal. 

This  latter  is  the  process  now  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of 
sodium.  This  is  at  present  exteasively  carried  on,  the  metal 
being  used  for  the  preparation  of  magnesium  and  for  a  variety 
oi  other  purposes.  This  manufacture  is  simpler  and  easier 
than  that  of  potassium,  as  there  is  no  liability  to  explosions.* 
Coicmon  soda-ash  is  employed  as  the  source  of  sodium ;  30  kilo- 
grams of  this  is  well  ground  up  wilii  13  kilograms  of  slack  or 
small  coal  and  3  kilogi'ams  of  chalk.  This  mixture  is  placed 
in  an  iron  cyhnder  1*2  meters  long  and  014  meter  in  diameter, 
coated  with  iire-clay,  and  this  introduced  into  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  in  which  it  can  be  heated  up  to  whiteness.  Tho 
ends  of  the  cylinder  nre  closed  by  iron  plates,  one  of  which  is 
perforated  witlj  an  inch  iron  gas-pipe.  Through  this  pipe  the 
*  Derille,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy*.  [3],  xliii.  fi. 
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and  sodium  vapour  pass,  the  latter  being  condensed  by  an 
iron  receiver  similar  to  tliat  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
potosium.  Tlie  escaping  carbon  monoxide  burns  with  a  yellow 
flame,  ^^'hilst  the  molten  sodium  drops  out  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  receiver,  fulling  into  a  dry  iron  pot  placed  beneath.  The 
furnace  is  so  constnicted  that  several  cylinders  can  be  heated  at 
once,  and  as  soon  as  one  is  exhausted  it  is  withdrawn  and  re- 
placed by  a  freshly  charged  one.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the 
sodium  is  volatilized  and  bums;  some  adheres  to  the  receiver, 
and  the  reduction  does  not  occur  completely,  so  that  iu  a  well- 
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conducted  operation  the  sodium  obtiuned  is  about  one-third  of 
the  weight  of  the  theoretical  yield. 

The  sodium  thus  obtained  is  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  only  requires  to  be  remelted  and  then  cast  into 
sticks  about  one  inch  thick  and  a  foot  long.  These  may  be 
preserved  in  closed  vessels  in  dry  air  without  undergoing  any 
appreciable  oxidation  for  a  long  time.  The  sticks  of  metal 
thus  preserved  become  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  oxide, 
which  prevents  further  oxidation*  When  in  smaller  mosses  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  the  sodium  under  petroleum. 
57 
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63  7/  Sodium  is  a  wliite  luetal  possessing  a  high 

silver-wiute  nistre.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  condi- 
tion by  sealing  up  100  grams  of  metal  in  a  glass  tube  filled  yrilh. 
hydrogen.  The  sodium  is  melted  at  one  end  of  the  glass  tube 
and  then  allowed  to  filter  through  some  wire-gauze  placed  in 
a  narrowed  portion  of  the  tube.  The  melted  metal  is  thus 
rendered  perfectly  free  from  oxide,  and  must  be  fused  in 
the  clean  parfc  of  the  tube,  allowed  to  cool  paitially,  and  then 
the  central  liquid  portion  suddenly  poured  off  from  the  solidi- 
fied crust.  According  to  Long^  sodium  crystallizes  in  the 
quadratic  system^  forming  acute  octohedrons.  The  specific 
gravity  of  sodium  at  0'  was'found  by  Dav}-  to  be  09348;  more 
accurate  and  more  recent  determinations  of  Baurahauer  give 
0*9735  as  its  specific  gravity  at  IS^'B.  At  —20'*  sodium  is 
lather  hard,  at  0"  it  is  very  ductile,  at  tlie  ordinary  temperature 
it  has  the  consistency  of  wax,  at  50"  it  is  semi-fiuid,  and  it  melts 
at  95°'6  (13unsen),  forming  a  liquid  resembling  mercury  in  its 
appearance.  Sotlium  volatilizes  at  a  red-heat,  but  rather  less 
easily  than  potassium.  Its  vapour  is  colourless  when  seen  in 
thin  layers,  but  of  a  peculiar  purple  colour  by  transmitted  light 
■when  seen  in  quantity  (Roscoe  and  Schuster).  It  conducts  heat 
and  electricity  better  than  any  of  the  metals  with  the  exception 
of  silver,  copper,  and  gold  (Matthiessen),  and  next  to  cesium, 
rubidium,  and  potassium,  it  is  the  most  electro-positive  metal 
(Bunsen), 

When  freely  exposed  to  moist  air  sodium  oxidizes  like  potas- 
sium, although  not  quite  so  rapidly.  It  burns  with  a  bright 
yellow  flame  when  heated  in  the  air,  forming  the  monoxide 
aud  the  dioxide.  Thrown  on  to  cold  water  it  swims  on  the 
surface,  disengaging  hydrogen  and  dissolving,  but  not  evolving 
heat  enough  to  ignite  the  hydro^'cn.  Brought  into  contact 
with  hot  water,  or  thrown  on  to  a  thick  paste  of  starch,  the 
evolved  hydrogen  ignites  and  burns  with  a  yellow  sodium- 
tinted  flame. 

Sodium  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  silicon,  boron,  mag- 
nesium, and  aluminium.  Sodium-amalgam  is  employed  in  the 
process  of  extracting  gold  from  the  quartzose  rock  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  this  amalgam,  like  sodium  itself,  is  of  great  service 
as  a  reducing  agent  in  the  laboratory. 

Sodium  forms  with  potassium  an  alloy  which  is  liquid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  looks  like  mercury.  ^Yheu  it  contains 
^  Chem*  Soe,  Joum.  xiiL  12S. 
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16  parts  of  potassium  to  10  parts  of  sodium  this  amalgam 
becomes  pasty  at  8°,  and  solidifies  at  lower  temperatures.  If 
more  potassium  is  coutaiued  in  it  the  amalgam  remaius  lic^uid 
below  0^  The  amalgam  is  not  only  obtained  by  melting  the 
two  metals  together  under  rock  oil.  but  also  by  adding  sodium 
to  fused  acetate  of  potassium  when  gases  are  rapidly  evolved 
and  the  amalgam  is  formed  (Wanklyn). 


SODIUM  AND   HYDROGEN. 

64  Sodium  Eydrogcnide,  Na^Hg.  When  dry  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed  over  fused  sodium  at  a  temperature  between  300**  and 
400*  and  uiuler  a  pressure  of  760""  the  metal  gradually  absorbs 
237  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  Tlie  compound  obtained 
possesses  a  metallic  lustre  and  a  silver- white  colour ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  0'959  ;  it  is  soft  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
'and  it  fuses  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  sodium.  It 
may  be  fused  in  hydrogen  without  undergoing  any  decomposi- 
tion, but  when  heated  to  330'  it  begins  to  evolve  liydrogen  gas, 
and  if  heated  in  a  Sprengel's  vacuum  pump,  the  whole  of  the 
hydrogen  is  given  off.  In  this  way  Troost  and  Hautefeuille^ 
were  able  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  compound.  One 
volume  of  sodium  disengaged  237  volumes  of  hydrogen;  the 
volume  requii'ed  by  the  formula  Na^Hj  being  238. 
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65  Sodium  forms  two  well  defined  oxides,  a  strongly  basic 
moiioxide  Na^O,  and  a  peroxide  Na^Oj.  In  addition  to  thesu  a 
grey  suboxide  probably  exists,  formed  when  a  clear  surface  of 
the  metal  is  first  expostd  to  air. 

Sodium  Moiioxide,  Ka^O.  Sodium  does  not  oxidize  in  perfectly 
dry  air,  but  when  heated  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  formation 
of  a  mixture  of  the  monoxide  and  peroxide.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  pure  monoxide  sodium  hydroxide  is  heated  with  sodium : 

NaOH  +  Is'a  =  Na^O  -h  H. 

It  is  a  grey  mass  having  a  conchoidal  fracture ;  it  molts  at  a 

*  Ann.  Chim,  Phyv.  [fij,  u.  273. 
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dull  red  heat  and  undergoes  volatilization  at  a  still  higher 
temperature  (Davy).  Ita  specific  gravity  is  2*805.  When 
brought  into  contact  with  water  violent  action  occurs,  sodium 
hydroxide  being  fonned 

Sodium  HydroJ^idc,  Sodium  HydraUy  or  Caustic  Soda,  NaOH. 
When  water  is  added  to  sodium  monoxide  or  to  the  peroxide  of 
sodium  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  hydroxide  is  formed,  in  the 
latter  case  oxygen  being  liberated.  The  hydrate  is  also  formed 
when  sodium  is  thrown  on  to  water.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  this 
way  a  piece  of  clean  sodium  of  the  size  of  a  small  nut  is  thrown 
into  a  silver  basin  containing  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  kept 
cool  in  cold  water.  A  second  piece  of  metal  is  then  added,  and 
a  little  more  watnr,  and  8o  on,  until  about  a  pound  of  metal 
has  been  used.  Great  care  is  needed  in  this  operation,  as  the 
fused  sotla  is  apt  to  be  thrown  about.  The  solution  is  evapo- 
rated and  the  soda  obtained  in  a  fused  state  cast  into  sticks.^ 
The  hydroxide  thus  obtained  is  free  from  cldoride,  and  sulphate 
of  sodium,  and  from  alumina,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is, 
however,  an  expensive  material  used  only  for  special  purposes  in 
the  laboratory. 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  cheaper  material  use  is  made 
of  tlie  dcGompasition  which  sodium  carbonate  in  dilute  solution 
undergoes  in  presence  of  quick-lime.  On  the  small  scale  3  parts 
of  soda  crystals  are  dissolved  in  15  parts  of  boiling  water  and  a 
quantity  of  milk  of  lime,  obtained  by  slaking  1  part  of  lime 
with  3  parts  of  water,  ia  added  little  by  little  to  the  boiling 
liquor.  The  liquid  after  boiling  is  tested  from  time  to  time^  and 
when  found  free  from  carbonic  acid,  treated  as  has  been  described 
under  caustic  potash. 

Caustic  soda  is  a  white  opaque  brittle  solid  with  fibrous  tex- 
ture. Its  specific  gravity  is  213  (Filliol),  and  it  melts  below  a 
red  heat  and  is  rather  less  volatile  than  potash.  It  deliquesces 
in  the  air  and  when  moist  absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  and  acts  as  a 
powerful  cautery.  When  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  cast- 
iron,  caustic  soda  decomposes  into  its  elements  (Deville).^ 

HijdTatcd  Caustic  Soda,  2NaOH  +  7HjO.  This  hydrate  is 
deposited  in  large  transparent  tabular  cr}*stal8  when  a  solution 
of  soda-ley  of  specific  gi'avity  1-365  ia  exposed  to  a  teniperaturo 
of —8*.  These  crystals  melt  at  6',  yielding  a  liquid  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1405  (Hermes).* 

»  Sngnun;  1867,  p,  225,  •  Compt€*  rtndus,  riy.  857. 

*  /V?-  ■^w'^*  crix.  170. 
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According  to  G.  Rose  these  crystals  belong  to  the  monoclinic 
Bvstem.^ 

Soda-lqf.  The  following  table  gives  the  Bj)ecific  gravity  of 
soda-ley  at  lo'*,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Schifi'." 


Pcrc«Dt«go  of 
NaOH. 
1 

specific 

Gravity. 

1'012 

Porcontain  of 
NaOH. 

30 

specific 
Gravity. 

1-332 

5 

1059 

35 

1-384 

10 

1115 

40 

1-437 

15 

1170 

45 

1-488 

20 

1-225 

60 

1-540 

25 

1-279 

55 

1-591 

60 

1-643 

Caustic  soda  is  a  most  useful  substance,  and  is  largely  used 
for  many  industrial  processes,  its  chief  employment  being  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  A  description  of  the  method  used  for  its 
preparation  on  the  large  scale  will  be  found  in  the  sequel 

Sodium  Dioocidt^  NjOy  Scnlium  when  heated  in  oxygen 
oxidizes  in  the  same  way  aa  potasslom,  and  sodium  dioxide 
is  formed  (Harcourt).^  This  oxide  is  also  formed  when 
sodium  nitrate  is  ignited  (Gay-Lussac  and  Thtinard). 

Sodium  dioxide  has  a  pure  white  colour,  but  it  becomes 
yellow  on  heating,  regaining  its  white  tint  when  cold.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  delicjuesces,  then  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  ultimately  forms  a  solid  mass  of  carbonate.  The  dioxide  is 
not  decomposed  on  heating;  when  thrown  into  water,  heat 
is  evolved  and  caustic  soda  and  oxygen  formed ;  if  Uie  water 
be  added  gradually  the  dioxide  dissolves,  and  this  solution  if 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  deposits  large  tabular 
hexagonal  crystals  of  the  hytlrate,  Na^Oj  +  SH^O,  and  these 
when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  lose  three- fourths  of  their  water, 
giving  rise  to  a  second  hydrate,  Na^O,  +  2H5O.  Sodium  dioxide 
alieorbs  carbon  monoxide  gas  with  formation  of  sodium  car- 
bonate: 

Naj,Oj  +  CO  =  Na,COa. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  likewise  absorbed,  and  then  one  atom  of 
oxygen  is  liberated : 

Na,0,  +  COj  «  NajCOj  +  0. 

*  Loc  eU.  *  Ann.  Pharm.  ovii,  800. 

■  Chtm.  Soe,  Joum.  xiv.  276. 
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The  first  hydrate  is  also  precipitated  when  alcuhol  is  added  to 
a  mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  soda  and  per- 
oxide of  liydrogeu.  For  this  puqiose  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
containing  20  per  cent,  of  NaOH  is  mixed  with  one  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  containing  5  per  cent,  of  H2O2,  and  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent,  added  in  excess.  The  precipitated  hydrated  peroxide  can 
be  filtered  and  dried  without  decomposition  (Fairley).* 

When  sodium  dioxide  is  heated  with  phosphorus,  brilliant 
incandescence  occurs.  The  dioxide  combines  with  nitric  oxide 
when  heated  nearly  to  its  melting-point,  sodium  nitrite  being 
produced. 


SALTS  OF  SODIUM, 


66  Sodium  Chloride,  or  Common  Salt,  NaCI.  Davy  states  that 
sodium  takes  fire  when  brought  into  chlorine  gas.  Wonklyn  ' 
has,  however,  shown  tliat  dry  chlorine  does  not  attack  sodium 
even  in  the  melted  state.  Probably  Davy's  chlorine  was  moist. 
Metallic  sodium  also  retains  its  brightness  in  liquid  chlorine 
at  -80"^. 

Chloride  of  fiodium  occurs  as  rnck-salt  in  large  deposits  in 
various  geological  strata,  in  solution  in  sea-water  and  brine 
springs,  and  in  small  quantities  in  all  running  water. 

The  chief  European  deposits  of  salt  occur  in  the  trias  formation. 
The  most  important  are  those  at  Northwich  antl  Wiusford 
in  Cheshire,  at  Wielizca  in  Galicia,  at  Reicbeuhall,  Hnllein, 
and  other  localities  in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Stassfurt  in  the  north  of 
Germany.  Koirk-salt  also  occura  in  France,  Sjiain,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  in  various  localities. 

The  Cheshire  salt-beds  occur  in  the  keuper  (triassic)  beds. 
Thej  are  two  in  number,  separated  by  about  30  feet  of  clay; 
they  are  together  about  60  yards  thick,  and  extend  over  an  area 
of  16  miles  by  10. 

The  metliods  adopted  for  raising  and  working  the  salt  differ 
widely,  according  to  the  uature  of  the  deposit  and  its  situation. 
Sometimes  the  rock-salt  is  mined  and  brought  up  to  the  surface ; 
genemlly,  however,  salt-springs  or  brine-wells  are  artificially 
constructed  by  sinking  a  bore-hole  through  the  overlying  strata 
to  the  suit-bed,  and  allowing  water  to  pass  down  this  boring. 
The  water  soon  becomes  saturated  with  salt,  and  it  is  then 
»  Ch€m.  Soc.  Joum,  1877,  i.  125.  •  Chem.  Aemt,  xx.  271. 
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effected.  The  brine  is  evaporated  in  large  shallow  iron  pans 
heated  by  raeaus  of  fires  placed  beueath.  The  appearance  and 
quality  of  the  salt  which  deposits  depends  ui>on  the  temperature 
at  which  the  brine  is  kept  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
process  of  evaporation  is  conducted.  One  ton  of  snlt  needs  for 
its  production  the  consumption  of  about  10  to  12  cwt.  of  slack 
or  small  coal.  The  Cheshire  brine  contains  about  r65  per 
cent  of  calcium  sulphate,  CaSO^,  and  about  005  per  cent, 
of  magnesium  chloride,  MgClj.  The  first  of  these  salts  is 
deposited  as  pan-scale  when  the  brine  is  boiled  down. 

In  Germany,  where  fuel  is  dear,  the  brine  is  evaporated  by 
exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  air  by  a  process  termed  "gradu- 
ation." After  having  been  allowed  to  trickle  several  times  over 
high  walls  of  fagots  and  thus  become  more  concentrated,  it  is 
boiled  down  in  pans.  The  arrangement  used  for  this  purpose  is 
shown  in  Fig.  12. 

Prtjiarnlion  of  Salt  from  Sea-waier.  The  evaporation  of 
sea-water  in  salterns,  or  brine-pans,  by  the  aid  of  air  and  the 
sun's  heat  has  been  carried  out  from  very  early  times.  In 
England,  at  Hayling  Island  near  Portsmouth,  and  at  Ljrmington, 
and  in  Scotland  at  Saltcoats  on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  such 
salterns  are  now  in  use. 

In  countries  more  favoured  by  sunshine,  such  as  the  coasts  of 
France,  Portugal  and  Spain,  these  salterns  are  more  numerous 
than  witli  us.  When  this  salt,  termed  Bay-salt,  is  deposited,  a 
raother-liquor  called  Bittern  is  left.  This  consists  of  the 
chlorides,  sulphates,  and  bromides  of  magnestum  and  potassium, 
and  from  this,  bromine  is  obtained. 

All  common  salt  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  sul- 
phate, calcium  sulphate,  and  magnesium  cliloride.  The  presence 
of  the  last  compound  renders  the  salt  liable  to  become  damp 
in  the  air.  This  same  substance  likewise  not  unfrequently 
attacks  the  iron  pans,  causing  the  presence  of  traces  of  ferric 
chloride  in  the  salt. 

In  order  to  prepare  chemically  pure  sodium  chloride  from 
common  salt,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt.  A  precipitate  of  the  pure  chloride  is  thrown 
down,  the  alkaline  sulphates  and  magnesium  chloride  remaining 
iu  solution.  The  precipitate  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  dried  and  fused  in  a 
platinum  basin. 

Jh'operties. — Sodium  chloride  crystallizes  in  cubes.     Rock- 
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salt  is  usually  found  in  cubical  crystals,  sometimes,  however, 
in  octohedroDS  and  intermediate  forma.  It  possesses  an  agreeable 
saline  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  nt  0"*  is  216,  and  its  hard- 
ness 2'5,  Eock-salt  is  highly  diathermanous,  or  it  permits  the 
heat-rays,  dark  as  well  as  visible,  to  pass  through  it  Hence  it 
is  a  valuable  substance  in  thermal  researches.  Sodium  chloride 
melts  at  770''  (Carnelley),  and  ciystalli/es  on  cooling.  It  begins 
to  volatilize  at  temperatures  not  far  removed  from  its  melting 
point,  ajid  hence  it  cannot  be  fused  without  loss  (Stas). 

When  heated  with  silicic  or  boric  acid,  sodium  chloride  is 
decomposed,  with  liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formation 
of  a  silicate  or  borate.  It  has  been  proposed  to  utilize  the 
former  of  these  reactions  for  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  but  without  practical  success.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
it,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  liydrogen  sotlium  sulphate  being  formed. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Poggiale,*  one  hundred  parts 
of  water  dissolve  the  following  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  at 
the  corresponding  temperatures  ; — 

Temp.  0^  5'  14"  25'  40'  60*  80*  100'  Wf-7 
KtCL  6-5  2  35  63  35-87  3613  36 64  37-25  38*22  3916  4035 

Hence  sodium  chloride  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  case,  equally  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  watj?r.  The  specific 
gravity  of  salt  solutions  of  difierent  strengths  is,  according  to 
Gerlach;'  as  follows: — 


Percentagw  of  "SaCU  fi 

Specific  Gravity  at  15*.   103624 


10  15  SO  S5 

107335  111146  115107  119228 


I 


Brine  containing  26*27  parts  of  salt  in  100  boils  at  108*-8 
when  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  liquid  (Guthrie). 

Chloride  of  sodium  dissolves  in  aqueous  alcohol,  although 
nearly  insohible  in  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solubility  increases  in 
this  case  regularly  with  the  temperature. 

When  the  temperature  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  is  lowered  to  —  1 0°  a  crystalline  hydrate  separates  out  * 
having  the  composition  NaCl  +  2HjO.  When  brine  is  further 
cooled  to  —  22"*  acicular  bundles  of  crystals  separate  out.    These 


*  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  [S],  viii.  469. 

■  Oerlw;h,  ZniUchr.  Amthft.  Chfm.  viii  279; 

»  Lowitx,  CrtU.  Ann.  17y3,  i.  3U. 
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when  remelted  at  different  times,  show  that  the  cryohydrate 
NaCl  +  10H.p  is  formed  (Guthne).i 

Ekmau  iu  his  investigatioa  ^  oa  the  composition  of  sea-water 
found  that  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in  sea-water  can  be 
obtained  by  a  simple  calculation  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
brine  at  15*  be  given.  For  this  puqiose  it  is  only  necessary 
to  multiply  the  four  first  decimals  of  the  specific  gravity  with 
the  number  0013,  Tiius  a  specific  gravity  of  10166  gives  a 
percentage  of  2'16  of  NaCl,  a  number  closely  agreeing  with  that 
obtained  from  Gerlach's  tables. 

68  Sodium  Bromide,  NaBr,  and  Sodium  Iodide,  NaT,  are  pre- 
pared by  processes  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  potassium  saltxS.  Like  these  latter  the  sodium 
salts  crystallize  from  their  hot  concentrated  solutions  in  an- 
hydrous cubes,  whilst  if  the  solutions  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  mouocliuic  prisms  are  dejiosited. 
These  contain  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliiiatioa  and 
are  isomorphous  with  the  coiTssponding  hydrate  of  sodium 
chloride. 

Sodium  Hypochlorite,  NaOCl.  Tliis  compound  is  only  known 
mixed  with  sodium  chlonde,  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  caustic  aoda.  Tliis  was  formerly 
known  as  chloride  of  soda  or  Labanaque's  liquor. 

Sodium  Chlorate^  NaClOg.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  neutral- 
ising cfitbonate  of  soda  with  aqueous  chloric  acid,  or  by  boiling 
nine  parts  of  chlomte  of  potash  with  seven  parts  of  sodium 
silico-fluoride.  Sodium  chlorate  cr}'stallizes  in  regular  tetralie- 
drons,  the  solution  depositing  large  crj'stals  on  cooling.  This  salt  ia 
much  more  soluble  tlian  the  corresponding  fiotassium  compound. 
According  to  Kremers,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at 


Parts  of  NaClOg  819 


20' 

40* 

60' 

80' 

100*        120* 

90 

123-5 

1471 

1756 

232-6    333'3 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  solutions  is  aa  follows : — 

Percentnge  10  15  2f>  25  30  35 

Specific  Gravity  1*070     1-108     1147     1190     1-235     1-282 


It  is  also  soluble  in  alcoliol.  Owinj^  to  its  great  solubility 
chlorate  of  soda  is  now  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  calico- 
printer  in  the  production  of  aniline  black. 

»  Fkil  3iag.  [4],  xlix.  9;  »  Ber.  VeuUeh.  Ch^m.  Oes.  iv.  749. 
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This  salt  when  heated  evolves  but  little  oxygen  (Schlossing), 
and  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  sodium  perchlorate.  NaClO^, 
is  formed.  This  last  salt  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  deliquescent  tables  (Senillas). 

69  Scfit'um  Ht/posuJphite,  NaHSO.^j.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring this  salt  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of 
sodium  placed  in  a  well-corked  bottle  is  brought  into  contact 
•with  ziuc  turnings  or  clippirif^'s.  The  mixture  is  kept  cool  and 
the  materials  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for  about  half  an 
hour.  A  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sodium  sulphite  is  then 
deposited,  and  the  clear  solution  must  be  poured  off  into  three 
times  its  volume  of  strong  alcoliol.  A  bottle  is  then  completely 
filled  with  this  alcoholic  liquid  and  tightly  corked.  A  second 
crop  of  crystals  of  the  last-named  salt  soon  begins  to  sepamte 
out.  and  as  soon  as  this  has  deposited,  the  liquid  is  again 
poured  off  into  bottles  which  are  filled  and  corked  as  before 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  cool  place. 
Sodium  hyposulphite  soon  sopiiratos  out  in  the  form  of  fine 
needle-shaped  cT}'8tals,  which  must  be  quickly  pressed  between 
folds  of  blotting-paper  and  tlried  in  a  vacuum.  The  salt  thus 
obtained  generally  contains  some  zinc  sulphite,  although  pure 
enough  for  most  purposes.  It  can  be  purified  by  solution  in 
water  and  reprecipitation  by  the  addition  of  alcohol, 

Sodium  Jiyposulphite  ia  now  used  by  the  dyer  and  calico- 
printer  as  a  reducing  agent  for  indigo,  and  it  is  also  used  in 
the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  free  oxygen  or  the 
quantity  of  that  element  contained  in  substances  which  easily 
evolve  oxj'gen. 

A  solution  of  this  salt  can  readily  be  obtaiucd  for  laboratory 
purposes  by  digesting  ziuc  clippings  for  half  an  hour  with  a 
solution  of  100  gmms  of  hydrogen  sodium  sulphite  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  r24.i,  air  being  excluded  fmm  the  solution. 
It  must  then  be  diluted  with  one  liter  of  water,  and  20  grams 
of  caustic  lime  added  in  the  form  of  milk.  This  precipitates 
the  zinc  oxide  and  calcium  sulphite,  and  the  clear  solution  is 
filled  into  bottles  which  are  well  corked  and  kept  with  their 
necks  under  water. 

70  ^Wmal  Sodium  Sulphite,  Xa^SOs.  The  anhydrous  salt  ia 
obtained  by  heating  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrated  salt.  The  hydrate  containing  seven  molecules  of 
water  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
with  sulphur  dioxide  and  then  adding  the  same   quantity  of 
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sodium  carbonate.  The  crystals  which  are  deposited  from  this 
solution  are  transparent,  and  form  prisms  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system.  They  dissolve  slightly  in  aqueous  alcohol, 
and  when  heated  to  150'  lose  the  whole  of  the  water.  The 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  sharp  tosta 

Crystals  of  the  hydrate,  Na^SOj  +  lOH^O,  are  obtained, 
according  to  Muspratt,  by  allowing  the  aqueous  solution  to 
evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrogen  Sodium  Su/phiff,  NaHS03.  If  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  be  saturated  whilst  cold  with  sulphur  dioxide,  this 
salt  separates  out  in  turbid  crystals,  and  alcohol  precipitates 
it  from  its  aqueous  solution  as  a  wljite  powder.  It  has  an 
acid  reaction,  smells  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  has  an  tmpleasaut 
sulphurous  taste. 

Sodhnri  Disulpkitc,  NogSjO^  is  a  white  soluble  salt>  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  con*espoQding  potassium  com- 
pound. 

71  Normal  Sodium  Sulphate,  NagSO^.  This  compound  is  com- 
monly known  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  the  commercial  name 
of  SalUake,  whilst  the  hydrate,  NOgSO^  4  lOlIjO,  is  called 
Glauber's  salt.  We  find  the  first  mention  of  this  salt  in 
Glauber's  work  De  naturd  salium^  published  in  1658.  He 
obtained  it  as  the  residue  left  in  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  upon  common  salt 
and  believed  this  simple  aperient  to  be  possessed  of  most 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  whence  it  came  to  be  known 
as  Sal  mirabile  Giauben. 

The  salt  occurs  native  in  the  anhydi-ous  condition  as  thc^nar- 
dite,  and  in  solution  in  sea-water  and  in  the  water  of  salt- 
lakes,  as  well  as  in  lai*ge  quantities  m  certiiin  mineral  springs. 
Thus  the  water  at  Friedrichshall  contains  large  quantities  of 
this  salt,  which  since  1767  has  been  obtained  by  evai»omtion 
and  used  in  medicine  as  Stil  apcrithnim  Fridcridamim,  A 
native  compound  of  sodium  sulphate  with  calcium  sulphate 
termed  glauberite  is  also  found  in  several  localities. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  prepared  on  an  enormous  scale  as  salt- 
cake,  the  first  step  in  tlie  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
no  less  than  700,000  tons  having  been  produced  in  the  year 
1876  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  this  purpo-se  common  salt  is 
decomposeti  either  by  sulphunc  acid  or  by  the  combined  action 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  air,  and  aqueous  vapour.     The  details  of 
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these  processes  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  the  soda 
manufacture. 

Sulphate  of  sodium  is  also  obtained  as  a  re-sidue  in  many 
chemical  operations,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid 
from  Chili  saltpetre  in  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture. 

If  ordLuaiy  Glauber's  salt  be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  more  quickly  if  heated,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained, 
and  if  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salt  saturated  at  about  35"  be 
slightly  heated,  rhombic  cr}'8tals  of  the  anhydrous  salt  separate 
out.  These  are  identical  in  form  witli  crystals  of  theuardite,  and 
isomorphous  with  those  of  silver  sulphate,  AgjSO^.  Sodium 
sulphate  possesses  a  saline  bitter  taste,  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and 
does  not  dissolve  in  aluohol.  "When  heated  on  charcoal  before  1 
the  blowpipe,  sodium  sulphide  is  formed.  The  speciiic  gravity  of 
the  solid  salt  after  fusion  at  a  red  heat  is  2'fi313. 

7a  Hydratcd  Sodium  Sul2)hah\     Tlie  deca-hydrate,  Na„SO^  4- 
lOHjO,  commonly    known    as  Glauber's 
salt,   crystallizes  from   aqueous  solution 
at    the    ordinaiy    temperature    in    large 
colourless   mouoclinic    prisms    (Fig.   13), 
■which    are    isomorphous   with    chromale 
and  selenate  of  sodium.     Tlicsc  cryst4ils 
effloresce  on   exposure  to  dry  air,   they 
melt  in  their  water  of  cr}'stallization  at 
33°,  and  lose  the  wliole  of  it  below  100*.     One  hundred  parts 
of  water  dissolve  the  following  quantities  of  the  anhydrous 
salt:— 

At  0'  10°  20"  80' 

Ka^O,    502      900      19'40      40-00 

At  60*  60*         70'         80'         90" 

467    45-3    44-4    437    431 


I'lo.  13. 


34* 

;5'00 


40' 

48-8 


Na,SO, 


100' 

42-5 


103*'5 

42-2 


Prom  these  numbers  it  is  seen  that  a  maximum  of  solubility 
occurs  about  34*.  Above  this  point  the  deca-hydrate  begins 
to  decompose  and  the  anhydrous  salt  is  formed,  and  the 
Bolubility  of  this  is  less  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures. 
According  to  Loewy,  swlium  sulphate  can  dissolve  in  thrte 
conditions,  in  water,  either  as  the  deca-  or  hepta-hydrate,  or  as 
the  anhydrous  salt.    Tlie  saturated  solution  boils  at  103'**5. 

Glauber's  salt  readily  forms  supersaturated  solutiona  These 
crystallize  suddenly,  when  a  small  crystal  of  the  salt  is  thrown 
into  the  liquid,  or  when  the  solution  is  cooled  down  to  —  8" 
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This  rapid  solidification  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature. 

The  Uepta-Hydratcd  Salt,  Na^SO^  +  VHjO,  is  deposited  in  hard, 
clear,  rhombic  crystals  when  a  supersaturated  solution  of  the 
deca-hydrate  is  allowed  to  cool  below  12*,  or  when  such  a 
solution  is  covered  ^vith  a  layer  of  warm  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0*835. 

73  Hydrogen  Sodium  Sulphate,  NaHSO^.  This  salt,  commonly 
known  as  bisulphate  of  soda,  is  obtained  in  large  triclinic  prisma 
■when  equivalent  quantities  of  sodium  sulphate  and  sulphurio 
acid  are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  evaporated  at  a 
temperature  above  50*.  Like  the  corresponding  potassium  salt 
it  is  decomposed  by  alcohol  at  once  into  sulpliuric  acid  and  the 
normal  salt.    A  hydrated  salt.  NaHSO^-f  2H2O,  is  also  known. 

Sodium  DisulphatCy  NajSjOy,  is  formed  by  heating  sulphur 
trioxide  together  with  common  salt  (Hosenstiel) : — 

2NaCl  +  3SO3  =  Na^S.O,  +  SOgCly 

The  snme  compoimd  is  formed  by  the  gentle  ignition  of  acid 
sodium  suli>hate.  When  more  strongly  heated,  it  yields  sulphur 
trioxide  and  normal  sulphate. 

Sodium  Tkiosulphate,  Na^S-jOj  -f-  SHjO.  Tliis  salt,  discovered 
in  1799  by  Chaussier,  and  better  known  by  its  old  name  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  prepared  on  the  lurge  scale  for  use  as 
an  anticlilor  in  the  paper  manufacture,  and  as  a  solvent  for 
the  unaltered  silver  chloride  in  photography.  It  is  obtained 
by  boiling  sulphur  with  soda-ley,  and  passing  sulphur  di- 
oxide into  the  yellow  solution  until  it  is 
colourless,  or  by  boiling  sodium  sulphite 
with  BuJphur.  A  cheaper  process  is  to  de- 
compose tlie  soluble  calcium  thiosulphate 
obtained  by  tlie  oxida.tion  of  alkali-waste, 
either  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate  or 
sodium  sulphate.  The  solution  of  sodiimx 
thiosulphate  is  drawn  off  from  the  carbon- 
ate or  sulphate  of  calcium  and  evaporated 
down  in  iron  pans. 

Sodium  thiosulphate  forms  large  trans- 
parent prisms  belougiag  to  the  monoclinic  system  shown  in  Fig. 
14.  The  salt  is  odourless,  possesses  e  cooling  taste,  does  not 
give  an  alkaline  reaction,  nor  does  it  undergo  alteration  in 
the  air.     The    crystals  melt  in  their  own  water  at  45',  and 
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when  heated  to  215'  all  the  water  is  driven  off,  whilst  at  220* 
they  decompose  with  separation  of  sulphur  (Pape).  The  salt 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1C72,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  does 
not  dissolve  in  alcohol. 

The  aqueous  solution  cannot  he  preserved  for  any  length  of 
time  without  decomposition,  as  it  deposits  sulphur  and  is 
partially  converted  into  sulphate.  Sodium  thiosulphate  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  SOj  ]  o  v-^ 

When  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  it  yields  sodium  sulphite 
and  sodium  sulphide  : — 

NajSjOg  +  Na,  =  Na^SOj,  +  Na,S. 

74  Sodium  Nitrate,  NaNO,.  This  salt,  commonly  known  as 
cubic  saltpetre  or  Chili  saltpetre,  is  of  siiecial  historical  interest 
as  it  was  by  the  examination  of  differences  in  crystalline  form 
exhibited  by  this  compound  and  ordinary  nitre  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  alkalis  potash  and  soda  was  first  observed 
by  Boha  in  1683.  Boyle,  somewhat  later,  noticed  that  cubic 
saltpetre  was  fonned  in  the  preparation  of  aqua  regia  from 
common  salt  and  nitric  acid,  and  Stahl  first  pointed  out  the 
distinct  charact*!r  of  thu  alkali-basis  of  common  salt,  and  fully 
described  the  preparation  of  cubic  saltpetre. 

Sodium  uitruto  occurs  in  nature  as  a  wide-spread  deposit  in 
the  rainless  districts  of  South  Peru  and  Bolivia.  In  these  beds 
it  is  associated  with  common  salt,  gypsum,  and  sodium  sulphate, 
the  crude  material  containing  from  27  to  65  per  cent  of  tlie  pure 
salt  This  ia  purified  by  solution  and  crystallization.  After  re- 
fining, the  salt  contains  about  97'7  per  cent,  of  pure  nitrate,  184 
of  sodium  chloride,  0*35  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  Oil  of  water. 

The  best  mode  of  separatiug  out  the  last  2  per  cent,  of 
sodium  chloride  is  to  add  to  the  boiling  and  saturated  solution 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  stir  it  until  cool,  and 
collect  tlae  precipitated  nitrate,  which  may  then  be  washed  by 
a  dilute  acid  and  afterwards  dried. 

Sodium  nitrate  crystallizes  in  obtuse  rhombohedrons,  whose 
interfacial  t4?rrainal  edge  angle  is  106*'  36'  (Fig.  15),  and  is  there 
fore  isomorphous  with  calc-spar.  The  isomorphism  of  these  two 
salts  can  be  clearly  shown  by  suspending  a  crystal  of  calc-spar 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  when  the  cr)'st-al  will 
increase  in  size  from  the  deposition  of  the  latter  salt.^  According 

^  S^armoBt,  Chmj^  Jtendus,  xxxviii.  105^ 
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to  the  view  formerly  held,  viz.,  that  salts  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  acid  with  a  basic  oxide,  this  isomorphism  could  uot 
be  explained,  since  the  two  salts  must  then  be  assumed  to  have 
a  different  constitution,  the  one  being  NjO^  +  Na^O,  and  the 
other  COg  -f-  CaO.  This  difficulty  is 
removed  when  "we  employ  the  formulae 
now  in  use,  viz.,  CaCOg  and  NaNO^, 
which  contain  the  same  number  of 
atoms  in  tlie  molecule. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  salt  is 

226.     It  melts  without  decomposition 

at  310'-5  (Person),  330"  (Carnelley),  and 

when  ignited  undergoes  decomposition 

with  evolution  of  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  nitrous  fumes.     It  is 

very  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  moist 

air.     100  paila  of  water  dissolve : — 


FiOw  15. 
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This  salt  also  dissolves  in  alcohol.  1€0  parts  of  spirit,  contain- 
ing 61*4  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  dissolve  at  26"  21*2  parts  of  sodium 
nitrate.  It  does  not  delbigvate  so  violently  as  nitre  with 
charcoal  or  other  inilummable  bodies,  but  it  hna  sometimes  been 
used  for  making  blasting  and  other  powders  which  are  not 
required  to  fire  quickly. 

Sodium  nitrate  is  lai-gely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid 
as  it  is  much  cheaper  than  nitre ;  it  is  also  employed  as  an  ingredi- 
ent in  artificial  manures  and  especially  as  a  top-dressing  for  barley. 

Sodium  Eypophosphite,  NaH^POj+UjO.  This  salt  is  obtained 
by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  calcium  hypo- 
phosphite,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum. 
Pearly  tabular  crystals  are  deposited,  which  deliquesce  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is 
now  employed  in  medicine  for  the  same  purposes  as  phosphorus. 


75  Sodium  Phosphates.  These  well-defined  salts  exhibit  clearly 
the  characteristic  properties  of  phosphoric  acid.  Prom  Graham's 
researches  we  first  learnt  that  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  three 
modifications : — 


Ortbopbo«phoric  Acid. 


Pyrophofphoric  Acid. 


MeUphoiiphonc  Acid. 

HPO, 
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Each  of  these  can  be  converted  into  eitlier  of  the  other  com- 
pounds, and  to  each  corresponds  a  series  of  salts,  viz, : — tribasic 
orthophospbatcs,  tetrabasic  pyrophosphates,  and  monobasic 
meta-pbosphates.  As  the  acids,  so  the  salts  of  one  series  can  be 
transformed  into  those  of  another  series. 

Sodium  Orthophosphatcs.  As  orthophosphoric  is  a  tribasic 
acid,  three  sodium  salts  exist  according  as  one,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid  are  replaced  by  metal : — 

(1)  Trisodium  or  normal  sodium  orthophospliate,  Na^PO^  + 
12HjO. 

(2)  Hydrogen  disodiura  orthophosphate,  NaJIPO^  -f  12H,0. 

(3)  Dihydrogen  sodium  orthophosphate,  NalI,PO,  H-  411,0, 
These  all  give  yellow  precipitates  of  trisilver  phosphate,  Ag.PO^, 
when  their  solutions  are  brought  into  contact  with  silver  nitrate. 

Normal  Sodium  Orthophosphate,  Na^PO^. — Tliis  salt,  first  de- 
scribed by  Tbomsou'  as  phospho-carbonate  of  soda,  is  prepared 
by  adding  at  least  half  as  much  caustic  soda  as  it  already  con- 
tains to  a  solution  of  tlie  next  salt,  common  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  evaporating  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  The  hydrated 
salt  crystallizes  out,  tlie  mother-liquid  retaining  only  the  ex- 
cess of  caustic  soda.  The  crystals  freed  from  the  liquor  are 
rapidly  dissolved  in  twice  their  weight  of  hot  water,  the  liquid 
tiltercd,  and  then  left  to  crj-stallize  (Graham).  The  anhydrous 
salt  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  common  phosphate  of  soda, 
or  pyrophosphate,  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
pyropliosphate  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda 
(Graliam). 

The  crystals,  whicli  contain  12  molecules  of  water,  form  thin 
six-sided  prisms,  whiclx  do  not  change  on  exposure  to  air,  and 
have  a  specific  gi*avity  of  1*61 8.  They  melt  at  76^7,  and  at  100' 
lose  all  but  one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  given  off  at  a  red- 
heat    100  parts  of  water  at  15°'5  dissolve  19*6  parts  of  the  salt. 

Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  trisilver 
phospliate  :— 

NasPO^  +  SAgNOj  =  Ag^PO,  i-  SNajNOj. 

Hydrogen Di-SoduimOrtkopho»phai€y  Na,nPO,.  Thissalt is 
the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  which  was  first  prepared  from 
nrine,  and  described  in  1740  by  Ilanpt  under  the  name  of  sal  mi- 
rabikperlatu4n.  It  was  afterwards  obtained  by  neutralizing  phos- 
phoric acid  with  soda^and  in  1787  was  introduced  as  a  medicine  by 

»  Ann.  PhiL  iiri  S81. 
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Teawon.  It  occur*  in  the  blood  of  animals,  and  especially  in  the 
urino  of  tho  camivora.  It  is  best  prepared  from  bone  phos- 
phoric ucid  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  so  long  as  efiFervescence 
occurs,  TIio  precipitated  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesiam 
are  then  filtered  oET.  and  the  liquid  boiled 
down  and  allowed  to  ciystallize.  The 
lui^  transparent  crystals  which  deposit 
are  monodinic  prisms  (Fig,  16)  contain- 
ing 12  raolecules  of  water  of  cnrstalliia- 
tion.  They  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
1'525.  and  melt  at  35%  and  are  isoinor- 
phous  with  the  cotrcspondii^  sodium 
hydrogen  arsaeaute  XauHAsO,  + 1 2HjO. 
Kxposed  to  air  tb^  crrstals  efflore^re^  hot 
do  ih>t  kt^  xh^  fora:  asd  when  dziied 
o\*^r  soli^huric  *c>i  as  dae  ocdcury  tsn- 
peiataie.  <«■  wiwn  j?«^  b»ced  to  45*, 
they  k«Sif  all  ll>exr  w^£»r  cf  .r;v;caI2aacaoci- 
the  $oIul«Iif  T  «!  ili$  ssj:  3.  I »  ps;:^  of 
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It  is  thea  evaporated  to  small  bu]k,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  days  to  crystallize  (Mitscherlich).  This  salt  is  dimoi^ 
pLous;  two  kinds  of  large  transparent  crystals  separate  out, 
both  of  which  belong  to  the  rhombic  system,  and  contain  4 
molecules  of  water,  but  wliich  are  distinguished  by  difference 
iu  the  lengths  of  their  axes. 

The  crystiils  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  speciBc  gravity  of 
2*04.  They  lose  all  their  water  of  crystallization  at  100**  and 
at  204**  lose  one  molecule  of  constitutional  water  (Graham)  with 
formation  of  acid  pyrophosphate : — 

2NaH,P0,  -  Xa^H^PA  +  H^O. 

At  240"  they  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  and  form  mono- 
xnetaphosphate ; — 

NaHjPO^ «  XaPO,  +  tt,0. 

Di-hydrogen  sodium  phosphate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
not  in  alcohol.  Silver  nitrate  produces  a  yellow  pveci])itate  of  tri- 
silver  pljosphate,  and  two-thirds  of  tlie  nitric  acid  is  liberated: — 

XaH,PO,  +  3AgN03  =  Ag^PO,  +  NaNO,  +  2  UNO,. 

Sodium  Pyropho.-ipluiie$,  These  salts  are  tetrabasic.  They  give 
■white  precipitates  with  silver  nitrate  of  Kilver  ])yri)phosp]mte, 
AgiP^O;^  Tliey  do  not  coagulatt>  albumin,  Tiieir  solutions 
when  boiled  with  an  acid,  yield  trihasic  salts. 

Konnal  Sodium  PyTopliosphatc,  Na^P^O-  +  lOH.O.  Tliis  salt 
is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  as  a  colourless  glassy  nias3 
by  igiuting  the  common  phosphate  of  soda.  "Wlien  it  is  <Iissolved 
in  water,  and  the  solution  evajioratcd,  crystals  of  the  deca- 
hydrate  are  deix>sited  in  moimclinic  prisms.  The  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  not  converted  into  ortho-?alt  by 
lK)iliiig  alone,  but  this  conversion  takes  place  rapidly  ou  addition 
of  an  acid,  even  acetic,  to  the  boiling  solution  (Stromeyer). 
AVlieu  gently  heated,  or  exposed  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum, 
it  loses  all  its  water  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  the  deca- 
hvdrate  as  follows : — 
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Di-hydrogen  Sodium  Pi/rojfhosphate,  Na^H-^PjO..  This  salt  is 
prepared  by  heating  the  common  tribasic  phosphate  to  loO*  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  heating  the  tribasic  di-hydrogen 
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salt  to  a  temperature  of  from  190"  to2  04:°,  when  it  loses  t« 
molecules  of  water  (Graham).  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  dii 
solving  the  normal  p^Topbospbatc  in  acetic  acid  and  precip 
tating  by  nlcoboL  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  whito  crystallit 
powder,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  has  an  aci 
reaction. 

Sodium.  MeiapJiosphates.  These  salts,  which  were  first  di| 
covered  by  Graham,  are  monobasic,  and  are  remarkable  a 
existing  in  several  polymeric  modifications  possessing  ver 
different  properties.  With  silver  nitrate,  their  solutions  gi? 
white  precipitates  of  silver  metaphosphate,  AgPOj.  They  a? 
distinguished  from  the  pyrophosphates  inasmuch  as  they  yiel 
a  white  precipitate  with  albumin.  They  do  not  give  a  je 
low  precipitate  with  molybdate  of  ammonia  until  an  ortlM 
phosphate  is  formed  by  the  presence  of  free  nitric  acid.  Th 
sodium  metaphosphates  are  as  a  rule  soluble  in  water;  th 
mono-raetapbosphate,  discovered  by  JladdreU,  is  an  cxceptio 
to  this  rule,  as  it  does  not  dissolve  in  water. 

Sodium  MonomHaphosphaU,  NaPOg,  is  always  formed  whe 
caustic  soda  is  strongly  heated  with  a  slight  excess  of  phoi 
phoric  acid.*  It  is  likewise  obtained  by  lieating  the  di-hydroge 
orthophosphate  for  some  minutes  to  i-edness ;  the  residue  is  fo 
the  most  part  insoluble,  and  consists  of  monometaphosphat 
(Graham).  Wlien  two  parts  of  nitrate  of  sodium  are  fused  wit 
one  part  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  a  dense  white  powder  is  left  © 
waaliing  the  fusetl  mass  with  water.  Tliis  salt,  though  insulnb] 
in  water,  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  on  boiling  with  caustic  soda  i 
is  transformed  into  the  orthophosphate  (Maddrell).* 

Sodium  Dimetapkosj^hate^  NajPjO^  4  2HjO.  This  salt  is  ol 
tained  by  decomposing  copper  di-metaphosphate  Mith  a  boiliq 
solution  of  sodium  sulphide.  One  part  of  this  salt  dissolves  i 
72  parts  of  water,  and  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  Tliis  meti 
phosphate  possesses  a  strong  tendency  to  form  double  saltl 
Thus  a  salt  having  the  following  composition,  NaKPjOo,  Hj( 
is  obtained  when  the  mixed  solutions  of  the  simple  salts  ai 
crystallized.* 

Sodium  Trimeiaphosphate,  NagPgOg-f-GHjG.  Tliis  salt  is  somi 
times  termed  the  crystallizable  metaphosphate.  It  is  prepare< 
according  to  Graham,  by  exposing  microcosmic  salt,  Xa(NH] 
HPO^  +  4HjO,  to  a  moderate  heat,  or,  according  to  Pleitman 

'  Fleitmann,  Fogg.  Ann..  Ixxviii.  3«1,  ■  Cftrm.  Sec  J<mrru  iiL  873. 

■  Flcitmunn,  Pogg.  Ann,  Ixx^'Ui  24C. 
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and  Henneberg,'  by  allowing  the  fused  salt  to  cool  slowly.  Fine 
crystals  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  concentrated  solution 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  shallow  vessel.  They  form 
triclinic  prisms  which  dissolve  in  45  parts  of  cold  water.  The 
solution  in  cold  wuter  is  permanent  and  is  neutral,  but  on  boiling 
it  soon  becomes  acid  from  formation  of  the  hydrogen  ortho- 
phosphate. 

Sodium  Tctra7H€taphosphai€,'NeLfi^Vfi^-\-4TlS>.  Prepared  by 
decomposing  the  corresponding  lead  salt  with  sodium  sulphide. 
The  sodium  salt  forms  a  thick  gum-like  solution  which  filters 
with  difficulty.  On  evaporation  a  transparent  colloidal  mass  is 
obtained.     When  Iieated  it  is  converted  into  the  next  salt. 

Sodium  UexanutapIiospIiaU,  l^&fi^Vfiy^'  This,  often  called 
deliquescent,  vitreous,  or  Graham's  metaphosphat^,  is  prepared 
by  fusing  either  the  di-hydrogen  orthophosphate  or  niicrocosmic 
salt  The  melted  mass  must  be  quickly  ccwded,  as  if  cooled  slowly 
trimetaphosphate  may  be  formed.  This  dissolves  easily  in  water ; 
the  solution  possesses  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  if  evaporated 
at  38^  leaves  a  gummy  mass.  The  aqueous  solution  does  not 
undergo  any  change,  even  when  boiled  with  caustic  soda. 
Sodium  hcxaraetaphosphate  is  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol* 


76  Sodium  Arsenates,  These  salts  closely  resemble  the  corre- 
Bponding  phosphates.  An  impure  arsenate  of  sodium  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  dissolving  arsenic  trioxide  in  caustic  soda, 
and  adding  sodium  nitrate.  The  solution  is  boiled  down,  and  the 
residual  mass  heated  in  a  furnace  until  it  appears  to  be  per- 
fectly dry.  This  product  is  largely  used  in  calico-printing  as  a 
substitute  for  cow-dung,  which  was  formerly  employed  in  clearing 
the  cloth  after  moi-danting,  Tl»e  mordant  consists  of  a  solution 
of  acetate  either  of  aluminium  or  iron,  and  the  cloth,  after  having 
been  printed  with  these  mordants,  is  hung  up  and  exposed  to 
air.  In  this,  which  is  termed  the  ageing  process^  a  portion  of 
the  acetic  acid  evaporates,  leaving  basic  acetates  of  iron  and 
aluminium  firmly  attached  to  the  fibre  of  the  cloth.  A  portion 
of  these  salts  is,  however,  mixed  up  with  the  thickening  or 
starch  which  must  be  added  to  the  mordant  in  order  that  the 
impression  shall  be  clear.  To  remove  this  excess  of  unfixed 
mordant,  the  cloth  is  subjected  to  a  peculiar  treatment 
termed  the  dunging  jrroccjis.  For  this  purpose  it  will  not  answer 
merely  to  wash  the  cloth  in  pure  water,  because  the  soluble 

^  Arm,  CKevu  Pharm.  Ixr.  307.  *  Graham,  PhU.  Tran».  1833. 
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portion  of  the  mordant  is  then  remov^ed  from  the  printed 
pattern,  but  attaches  itself  o^ain  to  the  unmorduuted  cloth, 
wliich  it  is  intended  should  remain  white.  Long  ago  it  was 
observed  by  the  native  dyers  and  calico-printers  in  India  that 
if  cow-dung  bo  added  to  the  wnshwater  the  excess  of  mordant 
can  be  removed  without  any  staining  of  the  cloth  occurring. 
The  action  of  the  cow-(^ing  in  tins  pit)ces3  has  not  yet  been 
satiafactorily  explained,  but  experience  has  shown  that  sodium 
arsenate  solution  acts  in  a  similar  way,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  old  process  is  generally  supei-seded  by  the  use  of  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  *'  duu"  substitute." 


Borates  of  SoniCM. 
* 

Sodium  OrthohoraUy  NojBO,.     Wlien  boron  trioxido  is  fused 

with  excess  of  caustic  soda,  three  molecules  of  water  are  expelle<l 

and  the  above  salt  remains : — " 

B5O3  -*-  GNaOII  =  2Na3B03  +  GHjO. 

This  salt  is  very  unstable,  indeed  it  cannot  exist  in  solution, 
for  when  dissolved  in  water  it  is  transformed  into  a  hydrated 
metaboratc. 

Sodium  Pi^robarate,  or  Borax,  NajB^O^,  The  history  of  this 
the  most  important  of  the  borates  is  lost  in  obscurity.  It  has 
already  been  stated  under  boron '  that  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Geber's  works  the  word  borax  or  baurach  occurs,  but  whether 
or  not  this  indicated  the  substance  wluch  we  now  call  by  that 
name  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculatioa  Even  up  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  nothing  certain  was  known  either  as  to  tlie 
source  or  the  composition  of  boiux,  which  was  used  as  a  flux,  and 
which  was  early  brought  into  European  markets  by  the  Vene- 
tians. It  was  not  until  1747  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  its 
compofiition  was  arrived  at,  when  Baron  pointed  out  that  borax 
consists  of  a  compound  of  boric  acid  (then  called  sedative  salt) 
and  soda.  This  salt  exists  combined  with  five  and  with  ten 
molecules  of  wat^r  as  well  as  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The 
decahydrat«  Xa^B^O.  +  lOH^O,  is  found  native,  as  tirual,  in 
aeveral  localities,  especially  in  Thibet,  California,  and  Peru. 
Before  the  discovery  of  tiie  boric  acid  lagoons,  the  whole  of  the 
borax  of  commerce  was  obtained,  at  Venice  and  Amsterdam, 
from  Asiatic  tiucal,  which  was  refined  by  a  simple  process  long 

^  Bloxsa,  jMm.  Om.  Sot,  xiv.  143.  *  V«L  1.  p,  HI. 
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kept  secret.  This  consisted  in  recrystallizing  the  crude  salt 
after  washing  and  boiling  it  with  lime  or  caustic  soda,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  greasy  natters  with  which  the  tincal, 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  is  usually  covered.^ 

The  greater  jmrt  of  the  borax  now  used  is  made  by  fusing  or 
boiling  the  crude  Tuscan  boric  acid  with  half  its  weight  of 
soda-ash,  NagCOy  In  France  it  is  usual  to  boil  the  two 
substances  together  and  allow  the  borax  to  crystallize.  la 
Euglaud  the  mixture  of  boric  acid  and  soda-ash  is  calcined  iu 
a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  fused  mass  is  then  lixiviated  with 
warm  water  in  iron  pans,  and  the  borax  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Anotlier  source  of  bortix  is  the  mineral  boronatrocalcite, 
Na^BjO^  +  2  CaB^O-  +18  ll.fi,  termed  in  commerce  borate  of 
lime  or  "tiza/'  fuuud  iu  the  nitrate  of  soda  beds  in  South 
America,  and  iu  the  massive  condition  in  Kevada.  The  mineral 
is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  liberated  boric 
acid  treated  as  above. 

Much  borax  is  also  obtained  from  the  borax  lake  iu  California. 
One  pound  of  crystallized  borax  is  contained  in  thirteen  gallons 
of  this  water.  I^rge  deposits  of  crystallized  borax  occur  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a  spring  which 
contains  103  grains  of  borax  per  gallon.' 

Anhydroiut  Borax  or  Barcu  Glass  is  l)est  obtained  on  the  small 
scale  by  fusing  124  parts  of  crystallized  boric  acid  with  53 
parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  A  transparent  glass  is  thus 
obtained  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2807,  M'hich  becomes 
opaque  on  exposure  to  air  from  absorption  of  water. 

Fused  borax  glass  dissolves  many  metallic  oxides  which 
impart  their  peculiar  colours  to  the  glass.  Hence  this  sub- 
stance is  largely  used  in  blowpipe  analysis,  and  also  in  the 
arts  for  preparing  a  clean  metallic  surface  for  soUicring  metals. 

This  amorphous  or  glassy  bonix  is  readily  sohible  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.     It  forms  two  important  hydrates. 

Odohtdral  Borax,  Na^B^Oj  H- oHjjO.  This  salt  is  deposited 
when  a  supersaturated  bonix  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  a  warm  place.  This  solution  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  three  parts  of  the  decahydrate  (common  borax)  in 
four  parts  of  warm  water.  Another  plan  is  to  dissolve  bomx  in 
boiling  water  until  the  specific  gra\'ity  of  the  solution  rises  to 
1*246,  and  then  allow  the  solution  to  cool    The  crystallization 

1  New  AndyMfi  of  Tincal,  by  Vohl,  JToip*.  Jakrb.  xvii.  322. 
•  CaniplwH,  Ckem.  Xcw4»  1870,  p.  90. 
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of  octohedral  borax  begins  when  the  temperature  reaches  79**, 
and  continues  until  it  sinks  to  £>6°,  after  which  common  borax 
deposits.  The  crystals  are  hard  transparent  regular  octohedrons, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  TSlo. 

Common,  ar  Prismatic  Borax,  NajB^O^  +  lOHjO.  Anhydrous 
borax  when  exposed  to  moist  air  absorbs  ten  molecules  of  water 
and  forms  this  salt.  The  decahydrate  is  deposited  from  solutions 
at  all  temperatures  below  56°,  in  the  form  of  large  transparent 
monocllnic  prisms  (Fig.  17).  whicli  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-71.  When  heated  in  the  air  the  crystals  swell  np,  losing  their 
water  and  forming  a  spongy  mass  called  borax  usta,  or  burnt 
borax.  The  crystalline  form  of  natural  borax  is  shown  in 
Fig.  18. 


Fio.  17. 


Fio.  18. 


The  impurities  usually  found  in  commercial  borax  are  car- 
bonate of  soda,  ti-aces  of  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  the 
alkali-metals,  and  salts  of  magnesium  and  calcium.  Sometimes 
it  is  adulterated  with  alum  and  common  salt  Pure  borax  gives 
no  effervescence  with  acids,  and  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  hot 
water.  The  solution  is  not  rendered  turbid  on  addition  of  alkali, 
and  does  not  give  a  precipitate  either  with  barium  chloride  or 
According  to    Poggiale,*    100  parts  of  water 


silver  nitrate. 
dissolve  nt — 

2S3 

40-43 
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70»  80»  90« 

57-85         7619         116  66 
parts  of  NaoB.Oy  +  lOiljO. 
*  Ann,  Ckim.  PhjfM.  [SJ  Tui-  467. 
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The  aqueous  solution  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  the  light 
rellovr  colour  of  turmeric  pajier  being  turned  brown  by  it. 

SoiHum  Metahoraic,  NaBO^  +  4HgO,  This  salt  is  formed 
?hen  borax  is  fused  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
'8oda  The  fused  mass  when  dissolved  in  water  deposits  mono- 
clinic  crystals  having  the  alx)ve  composition, 

76  Silicates  of  SoiUuitu  AYhile  when  carbonate  of  potash  and 
silica  are  fused  tofjether,  potassium  metasilicate  is  always  obtained, 
if  sodium  carbonate  in  excess  he  employed,  sodium  iriitilicate, 
NagSigO^o  is  formed,  three  molecules  of  silica  liberating  four 
inolL*culcs  of  carbon  dioxide.  If  equal  molecules  of  silica  and 
sodium  carbonate  be  fused  together,  sodium  metasilicate,  NagSiO,. 
is  obtained.  This  salt  dissolves  in  water  and  on  evaporation 
the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  a  liydrated  salt,  which  contain 
seven  molecules  of  water.* 

Sodium  Tdrasilirate.  Na^Si^O,^.  Commonly  known  as  sili- 
cate of  soda  or  soluble  glass.  It  is  prepared  by  heating 
together  180  part«  of  white  sai»d,  100  of  calcined  soda-ash, 
and  3  of  charcoal  in  a  reverberator}'  furnace.  Another  method 
consists  in  dissolving  powdered  Hint  under  pressure  in  a  hot  con- 
centrated solution  of  caustic  soda.  Prepared  by  the  first  method 
it  forms  a  transparent  glassy  mass,  sometimes  colourless,  but 
generally  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  green  colour,  which  when 
powdered  readily  dissolves  in  boiling  water  to  form  a  thick 
viscid  liquid.  Silicate  of  soda  is  employed  in  fixing  fresco 
colours  by  the  process  of  stereochromy.  It  is  also  employed 
as  a  cement  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stona  This  is 
made  by  mixing  the  solution  with  sand  and  lime;  it  is  like- 
wise used  as  a  cement  for  joining  the  broken  surfaces  of  por- 
celain, stone,  &C.  Another  purpose  for  which  soluble  glass  is 
employed  is  rs  an  addition  tn  soap.  The  so-called  silicated 
soap,  first  introduced  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Gossage,  is  now  prepared 
in  large  quantities  by  adding  a  solution  of  this  compound  to  the 
Boap  whilst  setting. 

Bodium  SificO'Jluoride,  Na^SiFg.  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  potassium  compound,  and  is  very  similar  to  this  latter 
salt;  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  ll^'o,  0'6o2  parts  of  the 
Bait,  and  at  101",  2459  parts  (Stolba). 


1  Ygrke,  r/Ui.  Trans.  1857,  p.  540. 
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77  Korynal  Sodium  Carbonate,  Na,COj,  commonly  known  as 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  soda-ash,  is  prepared  on  an  enonnoos  scale 
as  the  chief  product  of  the  alkali  manufactore,  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  industry.  Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  or 
soda-ash,  is  a  white  opaque  porous  mass,  or  a  white  powder,  liavisg 
a  specific  gravity  of  25,  which  fuses  at  a  moderate  red-beat 
to  a  clear  L'quid,  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  being 
Liberated.  Sodium  carbonate  possesses  an 
alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  but  less  strongly 
marked  than  potassium  carbonate.  AVben 
brought  into  contact  with  water  it  combines 
with  the  water,  heat  being  evolved.  If  a 
tolerably  concentrated  hot  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  so4la  be  allowed  to  cool,  large 
transparent  monoclinic  prismatic  crystals  are 
deposited  (Fig.  19).  These  are  commonly 
termed  soda-crystals  or  wa:ihing  soda,  or  the 
decahydratc,  and  possess  the  formula  Na^COj 
4-  lOHjO,  and  have  the  spec.  grav.  145. 
These  crystals  dissolve  in  water  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat;  they  melt  at  34^with  formation 
of  a  second  hydrate,  N'ajCOj  -f  H,0.  The  decahydratc  crystals 
effloresce  on  exposure  to  air,  forming  a  white  powder  of  the 
monohydrate.  The  decaliydrate  occurs  native,  as  natrou.  together 
with  tlie  monohydrate,  known  as  thermonatrite,  in  the  soda- 
lakes  of  Egypt  and  Hungaiy,  and  also  at  Vesu\'ius  and  Etna, 
and  various  paits  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

The  h*:ptahydratc,  XajCOj-f  TIUO,  crystallizes  in  rhombohedra 
when  a  warm  saturated  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  in  absence  of 
air.  Several  other  hydrates  are  known.  Tlie  formation  and  de- 
composition of  these  various  hydrates  at  different  circumstances 
of  temperature  cause  a  similar  anomaly  in  the  solubility  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  water,  as  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  Glauber's 
salt.     100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at — 


Fio.  19. 


NajCO, 


71 


12-6 


50«  SO* 

214    381 


»2  5» 

59    parts. 


Above  this  last  temperature  the  solubility  of  sodium  carbonate 
diminishes,  so  that  between  32°  and  79"  a  constant  quantity,  viz.. 
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46*2  parts,  dissolve  in  100  of  water.    At  higher  temperatures 
the  quajitity  dissolved  is — 

80*  80«         100«       105* 

Na^COj    461    457    454    451 

Commercial  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  always  contains 
sodium  chloride  and  sulphate,  as  well  as  caustic  soda  and 
other  impurities.  Soda  crystals  are  usually  much  purer,  and 
may  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from  impurity  by  repeated  crys- 
tallization. 

Jlydrogfn  Sodium  Carbonate,  HNaCOj.  This  salt,  commonly 
known  as  biwirbonate  of  soda,  is  likewise  prepared  on  a  large 
scale.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  foi-ra  of  a  Avhite  crys- 
talline powder,  or  in  crj'stalline  crusts  which  consist  of  mono- 
clinic  tables.  It  possesses  a  faint  alkaline  taste,  and  dissolves 
less  readily  iu  water  than  the  normal  salt.  100  pai-ts  of  water 
dissolve  at — 

0»  l(r         20°  S0°  40«  50°  6(K>  70" 

HNaCOj  702    888    9*84    1080    11-76    1272    13-68    14-64 

A  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  on 
Iwilin^,  and  the  solid  salt  decomposes  on  iguitiou  into  carbon 
dioxide,  water  and  the  normal  salt ; — 

2HNaC03  =  NajjCOj  +  H^O  +  CO, 

Commercial  bicarbonate  of  soda  almost  always  contains  some 
normal  carbonate,  and  this  may  be  removed  by  washing  with 
small  quantities  of  water ;  but,  on  drying,  the  residual  salt  is 
found  again  to  contain  some  normal  cai-bonate.  A  better  method 
u  to  moisten  the  washed  salt  with  alcohol,  and  then  to  diy  it 
between  folds  of  filter  jmper  without  a])plication  of  heat.  Even 
then  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  and  contains  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  normal  carbonate.  In  order  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  latter  salt  in  the  bicarbonate,  10  gram  of  the 
salt  under  examination  is  mixed  with  05  gram  of  mercurous 
cliloride  and  lo  gram  of  water.  Tliis  mixture  is  shaken  in.  a 
stoppered  Ixjttla  If  the  noi-mal  salt  bo  absent  this  mixture 
remains  white  for  twenty-foor  hours;  if  this  impurity  be  pre- 
sent, the  liquid  becomes  of  a  more  or  less  grey  tinU 

Trona,  or  Urao,  is  a  carbonate  of  soda  occurring  native  in 
Hungary,  Egypt,  Fezzan  in  Africa,  India,  and  America.    It  is  a 

^  BajPfTi  Anal,  Zeitschr,  ix.  581. 
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eompottod  of  the  normal  with  the  bi-carbooate,  and  has  the 
fonwula  Na,CO,  +  2HNaC0,  +  3IJ,0.     This  is  the  body  to 

wb  ich  tTie  andents  gave  the  name 
nitram.  It  occurs  in  small  monoclinic 
crystals  (Fig.  20),  and  it  can  be  pre- 
pared artificially  by  boiling  a  solution 
^*0'  20,  of  Ijicarbonatc  of  soda  and  then  allowing 

it  to  cool,  when  cr}'»tal8  of  this  salt  separate. 


THE  ALKALI  MANUFACTURE. 

78  The  history  of  tlie  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
Bdda-OHh,  from  common  salt  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Previous 
to  tln!  yniir  1703  the  wholn  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce 
WHS  ohlniin_M.l  from  llie  a-nhes  of  8eu-])lant«,  culled  varec  or  kelp, 
ctill(.H:UHl  on  the  nL*rth-west  coasts  of  Prance,  Ireland,  and 
H(;otIaud.  TIio  quantity  of  iilkali  thus  obtained  from  sea-plants 
was,  however,  niucli  k-ss  llmu  that  which  came  to  Western 
Kurtipe  from  UuHsia  and  America  in  the  form  of  potashes,  the 
chnnictoristic  alkali  of  lund-phints. 

One  of  the  first  elfecls  of  the  French  Eevolution  was  to  cut 
off  this  supply  of  the  latter  alkali  from  rrance,  and,  therefore,  to 
diminish  iuiportunt  uiiujufactures  dependent  upon  its  use. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  French  Government  of  the 
day  issucil  an  nppofd  to  the  Frencli  chemists  urging  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  all  the  materials  deposited  in  tlieir  own 
country  by  nature,  "  so  aa  to  render  vain  the  efforts  and  hatred 
of  dospot-s;"  and  connnandingall  citizens  who  "have  commenced 
establi.>hmontsor  who  have  obtained  patents  for  the  manufacture 
of  soda  from  eoutraon  salt^  to  make  known  to  the  Convention  the 
locality  of  llHv*e  e.slahlishmeuts,  the  quantity  of  soda  supplied 
by  them,  and  the  quHntity  they  can  hereafter  supply."  A 
(."omiuissiuu  was  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject^  and  in 
IT^.U  tb«y  repone<l  on  thirteen  different  prooesseB  for  the  mann- 
f»ctur«  of  aodft-Asli  trom  common  salt*  the  particalars  of  which 
had  Uvn  sut>mitted  to  them.  The  prefereuce  was  given  to  the 
op^mtioiu  d«Yiaed  Vt  *a  apocheeuy  of  the  name  of  Lebbnc; 
vlio  Ind  alnadT'  cveoled  «  mk  murafiMtory  near  Puis^  vbidi 
bad  bcon  at  w^rk  for  sone  tine  previously.  The  report  girea 
a  full  iWsoriptioa  of  tKe  ymoma  pioeeaws  wkick 
lebliMic^i  wveKtkiiL  Hmm  eomnled  of— 
^    0)1ke«dlKAkepm«n.artlMUoftl»dBeoi^Malkiiiar 
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inoa  salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  consequent  produc- 
tion of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  evolutioa  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

(2)  The  black-ash  process,  or  that  of  the  decomjjosiliou  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  or  salt-cake  by  means  of  chalk  and  coal,  and 
the  consequent  production  of  black-ash,  consiatiug  essentially  of 
a  mixture  of  soluble  carbonate  of  soda,  (Xu.jCOJ,  and  insoluble 
calcium  nionosulphide  (CaS). 

(3)  The  sepamtion  of  the  constituents  of  the  last  product  by 
lixiviation  with  water  and  the  preparation  of  the  soluble  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

This  process,  elaborated  by  Leblanc  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution, is  in  fact  tliat  now  employed  in  all  alkali-works,  and, 
urdike  most  technical  processes,  has  undergone  no  material 
alteration.  The  Commissioners  say  in  their  report : — "  Citizens 
Leblanc,  Dize,  and  Sh^e  were  the  first  who  submitted  to  us 
particulars  of  their  process,  and  this  was  done  with  a  noble 
devotion  to  tlie  public  good."  Their  establishment  had  been 
fonned  some  time  pre\4ously  at  Franciade ;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  the  FiHinch  Revolution  and  of  the  war  which 
followed  having  deprived  them  of  funds,  the  works  were 
suspended,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  manufactory 
became  a  national  establishment  and  was  successfully  at  work 
in  the  year  1794,  The  operations  however  did  not  proceed 
satisfactorily,  the  quantity  of  soda  turned  out  was  smaller  than 
had  been  expected,  tlie  manufacture  was  discontinued,  and 
Leblanc  and  liis  partners  appli'^d  for  and  received  assistance 
from  the  English  Uovernment.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that 
the  man  who  thus  originated  a  world-wide  industry,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  cheap  soap  and  cheap  glass,  did  not  benefit  from 
bis  discoveries,  but  died  in  a  French  asylum  for  paupers. 

Other  alkali  works  in  France  were  more  successful  than 
Leblanc  s  original  manufactory.  Several  of  these  were  situated 
at  Marseilles,  the  seat  of  the  French  soap  trade,  and  conveniently 
placed  for  obtaining  three  of  the  necessaiy  raw  materials;  (1) 
sulphur,  imported  from  Sicily  ;  (2)  salt,  obtJiined  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  salt-water  by  the  suu*s  heat;  (3)  limestone; — it  was 
however  at  tlie  disadvantage  of  beiiig  at  a  distance  from  coal. 

Altliough  the  process  for  making  alkali  was  published  in  the 
Annah's  de  Chimie  for  the  year  1797,  it  ia  remarkable  that 
seventeen  years  elapsed  before  this  process  was  taken  up  in 
England  by  Mr.  LosIl  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  as  war  was  then  raging,  communication  between  the  two 
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coantriei  was  altnojft  entirely  cut  off,  but  perhaps  especially 
becaosti  uf  the  high  war*duty  on  salt  which  existed  up  to  the 
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by  the  fact  that  in  1814  soda  crystals  cost  £60  per  ton  \rhilat 
in  13t>l  the  price  of  the  same  article  was  £4  10«.  per  ton« 

T]ie  year  1823 
may  really  be  con- 
sidered the  one  in 
which  the  alkali 
trade  began,  inas- 
much as  in  that 
year,  Mr.  James 
Mnapratt  bef^niu  the 
erection  of  works  at 
Liverpoolj  at  once 
adopting  Leblanc'a 
process. 

79(1.)  neSalt- 
cake  Process. — ^Tliia 
process  is  nsually 
commenced  in  large 
cast-iron  pots,  and 
completed  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces  or  ^ 
roasters.  Fig.  21 
sixows  the  elevation 
of  an  ordinary  salt- 
cake  furnace  ;    Fig. 

22  shows  the  same 
furnace  in  longitu- 
dinal section;   Fig. 

23  is  a  horizontal 
section,  whilst  Fig. 
?4  sliows  a  cross- 
section  through  the 
line  HG.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large 
covered  semicircu- 
lar iron  pan  huilt 
in  the  centre  of  the 
furnace  and  heated 
by  a  fire  under- 
neath, and  two  roasters  or  reverberatory  furnaces  heated  by  firea 
placed  one  at  each  end,  on  the  hearths  of  which  furnaces  the 
salt  is  completely  decomposed. 
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The  cimrge  consists  of  16  cwt.  of  common  salt,  which  is  placed 
in  the  iron  pan  through  the  door  (a,  Fig.  24),  and  on  to  tlxis  the 
quantity  of  Hulpliuric  acid  necessary  completely  to  decompose 
it  is  run  from  the  resen'oir  (D,  Fi^.  24).  This  amounts  to 
123'6  gallons,  or  1,800  lbs.  of  chamber  acid  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  r42.  Torrents  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  given 
off,  the  decomposition  which  takes  place  being  represented  by 
the  equation : 

HjSO,  +  NaCl  =  HNaSO,  +  HCL 

This  process  lasts  about  one  hour,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
moss  rises  to  about  50°  All  the  hydrochloric  acid  which 
is  thus  evolved  passes  directly  from  the  pan  by  means  of  the 


Fio.  S4. 


flue  (b,  Fig.  24),  into  the  hydrochloric  acid  condensing  towers 
(Fig.  2.>).  These  towers  are  often  50  or  60  feet  in  height,  and  are 
usually  built  of  Yorkshire  flag  clamped  together  with  iron,  the 
joints  being  rendered  gas-tight  by  a  cord  of  vulcanized  rubber. 
The  acid  va|>our3  enter  the  first  tower  direct  from  the  salt-cake 
pan ;  and  in  jvissing  up  this  tower,  which  is  either  filled  with 
pileil  bricks  or  with  hard  coke,  it  meets  with  a  descending  cur- 
rent of  water  supplied  from  the  cistern  at  the  top.  The  strongly 
acid  liquors  flow  away  by  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  axkl 
are  stored  by  tlie  manufacturer  for  subsequent  use.  Any  hydro- 
diloric  atid  vapours  unabsorbed  in  the  tower  pass  down  a  brick 
tunnel  iuto  the  second  tower,  which  they  ascend  and  zaeei 
another  current  of  falling  water.  Wlien  tlie  vaponrs  reach 
tbe  top  of  this  tower  they  ought  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
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hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  are  then  allon'ed  to  pass  awaj  into 
the  cLimney. 


S 


fir,.  25. 


After  the  mixture  has  been  heated  for  ahout  an  hour  in  the 

salt-cake  pan  and  hii3  Lecome  solid,  it  is  raked  on  to  the  hearth 

of  one  of  the  furnaces  or  roasters  at  each  side  of  the  decomposing 

pfln.  Here  the  hot  air  and  flame  from  the  iire  at  the  end  completo 

59 
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the    decomposition    into    sodium    sulphate    and   hydrochloric 
acid: 

NaHSO*  +  NaCl  =  Na^O^  4-  HCL 

The  acid  vapours  here  evolved  pass,  together  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  of  the  fire,  into  the  same  condensers  as  the 
pan-acid,  and  there  are  all  condensed  to  liquid.  As  soon  as 
tlie  decomposition  is  complete  the  salt-cake  is  withdrawn 
from  the  furnace  and  kept  for  the  subsequent  process.  Ten  of 
the  above  chai-ges  are  usually  drawn  in  one  day,  so  tliat  8  tons 
of  salt,  and  about  the  same  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  are  used, 
whilst  nearly  6  tons  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  and  nearly  20 
tons  of  salt-cake  are  formed.  The  following  is  a  complete 
auolysLs  of  an  average  sample  of  commercial  salt-cake ; — 

Composition  of  Salt-cake, 


Xorranl  sodium  sulphate 

...     95-275 

Hydrogen  sodium  sulphate 

...       1-481 

Sodium  chloride 

...      1*354 

Calcium  sulphate           

...      0-923 

Ferric  oxide  and  insoluble  matters 

...       0-321 

Water 

...      0187 

99-541 

Tlie  furnaces  just  described  are  termed  open  roasters,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  second  kind  of  salt-cake  furnace  to  which  the  name 
of  dt)sc  roasters  ia  given.  In  tlie  first  kind  all  the  acid  vapours, 
both  the  concentrated  acid  from  the  pan,  and  the  roaster  acid 
which  is  much  diluted  with  au-  and  products  of  combustion,  pass 
into  the  same  condenser.  In  this  method  of  working  it  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  get  a  very  strong  acid^  and  much  annoyance  is 
caused  by  the  condensers  becoming  choked  with  soot  and  dust 
from  the  fires. 

Hence  the  second  method  is  employed  in  many  works.  The 
pan,  as  shown  in  A,  Fig.  26,  is  built  at  the  side  of  the  roaster 
instead  of  being  placed  in  the  centre,  and  tlie  acid  from  the 
first  part  of  the  decomposition,  being  concentrated  and  un- 
mixed with  air,  passes  by  a  long  well-jointed  eailhenware 
pipe  into  a  condenser  (c,  Fig.  26),  where  a  sntumted  or 
fuming  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  ia  prepared,  wliilst  the  gases 
from  the  roaster  (b,  Fig.  26)  are  separated  from  the  products 
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of  combustion  by  inclosing  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  by  a 


fire-brick  arch,  between  wliich  and  the  top  of  the  fumnre  the 
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flames  and  liot  air  from  the  fire  pass.  Thus  the  ealt-cake  is 
placed  OH  tlie  hearth  of  a  kind  of  brick  chamber  or  niuflle  (b), 
being  sinijily  ht;;Ued  by  radiation  from  the  hot  arch  at  the 
other  side  of  which  the  Jlre-gases  pass,  so  that  no  soot  or 
dirt  from  the  fire  can  bo  can*icd  into  the  condensei-s,  anil  these 
do  not  become  clogged  or  clioked,  and  thus  a  moiti  perfect 
condensation  is  rendered  possible ;  D  shows  the  flue  for  carrying 
away  the  fire-gases  from  tlie  pan  and  roaster.  But  unfortunately 
these  advantages  are  not  wholly  unaccompanied  by  drawbacks, 
which  if  not  important  for  the  manufacturer,  are  at  least  serious 
to  hi3  neighbours.  The  arch  separating  the  roaster-hearth  from 
the  fire-gases  cannot  practically  be  kept  gas-tight ;  it  is  continu- 
ally cracking  from  unequal  expansion,  and  as  soon  as  a  craok 
occurs,  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  pulled  or  drawn  by  the  draft 


Pig.  27. 

of  tlie  chimney  through  the  crack,  and  thus  passes  up  the  chimney 
where  the  pressure  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  is  delivered  into  the  air,  ratlier  than  passing  through  tbe  con- 
densers, where  the  pressure  is  somewhat  greater  than  tlie  atmo- 
sphere. This  is  a  fertile  source  of  annoyance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  alkali-works.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  with  a  view 
of  obviating  this  ditliculty  in  tin*  use  of  the  closed  roasters.  Ono 
of  the  most  feasible  and  ingenious  of  the  proposed  schemes  is 
that  patented  by  the  late  Mr.  Dencon  of  ^Vidnes.  Figs.  27  and 
28  show  the  construction  of  this  furnace  in  section  and  in  plan. 
The  fireplace  is  built  contiguons  to,  but  several  feet  l>elow, 
the  brick  chaml>er  or  muffle  in  which  the  acid  gas  is  evolved. 
It  follows  from  this  difference  of  level  that  there  is  a  column  of 
heated  gases  several  feet  in  height  immediately  over  the  fire- 
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bars,  and  the  upward  movement  of  this  heated  and  rarefied  air 
receives  a  check  in  <»oing  round  the  nniIHe,  so  that  the  ordinary 
State  of  tilings  is  revei*3ed,  and  the  pressure  in  the  Hue  round 
the  mufHe  is  greater  than  Uiat  in  the  interior  of  the  muffle,  thus 
altogether  preventing  any  chance  of  escape  of  the  acid  vapours' 
from  the  muflle  to  tlie  chimney,  though  aUowiiifr  some  of  tlie 
ieous  products  of  combustion  to  pass  through  the  unavoidable 
cracks  into  the  interior  of  the  muffle,  hut  in  such  smnll  quantity 
that  they  do  not  interfere  at  all  vrilh  the  successful  working  of 
the  condensation.  In  Fig.  23,  ii  shows  the  position  of  the  salt- 
cake  pot,  and  A  is  the  ilue  carrying  the  products  of  combustion 
to  the  chimney.  It  is  probable  that  before  long  either  this  or 
some  sunilar  salt  cake  furnace  will  come  Into  general  use. 


Fig.  28. 


Wo  owe  another  valuable  and  quite  recmt  improvement  in 
the  salt-cake  process  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Walsh  of  Middles- 
borough.  This  consists  in  a  mechanical  arrangement  by  which 
all  hand-labour  is  dispensed  with,  and  by  which  the  whole 
operation,  from  the  mixing  of  the  materials  to  the  production  of 
the  linished  dry  salt  cake,  is  carried  on  in  one  large  pan. 

A  third  proposal,  made  by  Messrs.  Cammack  and  Walker, 
seems  to  be  based  upon  a  more  scientific  view  of  the  decompo- 
sition than  any  of  the  former  plans.  When  large  masses  of  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  brought  together,  the  reaction  is  at -first 
very  violent,  and  tf>rrents  of  hydrochloric  acid  gaa  are  evolved. 
The  action  however  soon  modenites  :  dining  the  first  ten  minutes 
the  main  quantity  of  acid  has  come  off,  and  during  the  remaining 
forty  minutes  needed  to  complete  the  reaction,  probably  only  a 
small  quantity  of  gas  enters  the  condensers.  So  that  for  ten 
minutes  the  condensers  have  more  work  than  they  can  properly 
perform,  whilst  after  that  time  they  are  underworked.     ^lessrs. 
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Cammack  and  Walker's  plan  seeks  to  obviate  these  iuconveniences 
of  all  the  old  processes  by  sending  in,  at  one  end  of  the  heated 
space  in  which  the  reaction  occurs,  a  constant  stream  of  salt  and 
acid  mixed  in  the  right  proportions,  and  drawing  off  at  the  other 
end  the  finished  salt-cake.  Thus  a  never  increasing  and  never 
decreasing  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  sent  into  the  condensers 
and  a  constant  supply  of  the  solid  product  is  furnished.  In  this 
way  tlie  reaction  can  be  most  completely  kept  under  control, 
and  all  irregularities  and  therefore  chances  of  escape  of  acid 
vapours  rigidly  prevented,  llow  far  this  plan  can  be  practically 
carried  out  remaiua  yet  to  be  ascertained,  but  this  appears  to  be 
the  most  scientifically  correct  proposal  yet  made  for  the  manu- 
facture of  salt-cake  from  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt. 

Another  important  process  for  manufacturing  salt-cake  is 
that  which  from  the  name  of  the  inventor  is  termed  the 
Barff  reaves  process.  Tlie  object  of  tliis  is  to  manufacture  salt-cake 
directly  from  salt,  sulphur  dioxide  and  water,  so  as  altogether  to 
dispense  with  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  it  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  although  sulphur  dioxide  caunot  by  itself  de- 
compose salt,  it  is  able  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  and 
water,  if  time  euough  be  allnwcil.  In  order  to  eifect  this  decom- 
position, a  series  of  large  kilns  or  stoves,  built  of  brick,  are  so 
arranf^ed  that  each  kiln  cjm  be  put  into  communication  with  its 
neighbour,  and  each  heated  by  a  fire.  Each  kiln  is  then  filled  with 
dried  and  porous  salt  (NaCl),  and  the  gases  from  the  pyrites 
burners  led  directly  into  these  kilns  one  after  the  other.  By  care- 
ful attention  to  temperature  and  to  the  quantity  of  air  and  steam 
admitted  with  the  sulphur  dioxide,  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to 
decompose  the  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda  (salt-cake)  as  perfectly 
as  when  heated  by  the  old  process  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
chemical  reaction  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  given  off  from  the  Hargreaves'  kilns  as  from  the  ordinaiy 
salt-cake  pan  or  roaster  and  must  in  like  manner  be  passed  into 
the  condensers  • 

2Naa  +  SOj,  +  H.O  +  0  -  Na>SO,  +  2HCL 

80  (2.)  The  Blad'-nsh  Proct^. — ^The  theory  of  tins  process  is 
a  simple  one,  so  lar  aa  the  chief  products  are  concerned, 
but  it  is  complicated  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  many  distinct  compounds  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  reaction. 

The  first  chemical  change  which  the    salt-cake    (NajSO^ 
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undergoes  in  its  passage  to  carbonate  of  soda  is  the  reduction  to 
BoJium  sulphide  (Na^S),  by  heating  it  with  slack,  or  powdered 
coal;  thus: 

3N^a,SO,  +  C,=  XajS  +  4CO. 


Fio.   29. 


The  second  change  which  occurs  is  the  conversion  of  the 
sodium  sulphide  into  sodium  carbonate  (carbonate  of  soda),  by 


I  I  !  1  >  >  i  I 


UluIi 
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heating  it  with  chalk  or  limestone  (calcium  carbonate).     The 
reaction  which  then  takes  place  is  represented  by  the  equation ; 

Na^  +  CpCO,  «  NaaCO,  +  Caa 


Tigs,  31  and  32. 


In  practice  these  two  reactions  are  carried  on  at  the  same 
time,  a  mixture  of  about  10  parts  by  weijiht  of  salt-cake,  10 
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parts  of  limestone,  and  7J   parts  of  coal,  being  heated  in  a 

reverberatory  furnace,  termed  a  balling-farnace.     Fig.  29  sbows 
the  elevation,  and  Figs.  30,  31,  and  32,  show  longitudinal  and 


transverse  sections  of  snch  a  fiirnace.  After  exposure  to  the 
reducing  flame  of  Ibis  furnace  for  two  Jiours  the  chat^pe,  con- 
sisting of  4'i  cwt.,  is  fluxed  and  fully  decomposed,  and  then  the 
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liquid  mass  is  scraped  out  into  iron  barrows  or  trucks  and 
allowed  to  cool,  and  iu  this  state  is  known  as  black-ash  ball, 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  mass. 

In  place  of  the  old  black-ash  furnace  or  balling-furuace  in 
which  the  reaction  is  completed  by  hand-labour,  a  new  furnace, 
termed  a  revolving  black-nsh  furnace,  is  being  now  largely 
employed,  the  general  airangement  of  wliich  is  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
In  this  the  mixing  of  the  materials  is  effected  mechanically.  The 
charge,  usually  consLsting  of  30  cwt.  of  salt-cake,  32  of  lime- 
stone, and  20  of  slack,  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  hopper  into 
a  large  cylinder  (b.  Fig.  33),  placed  horizontally,  through  the 
axes  of  which  flames  from  a  furnace  (a)  are  allowed  to  pass ;  this 
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cylinder,  worked  by  an  engine  (c,  Fig.  34),  revolves  first  at  a  slow 
rate  and  afterwards  with  an  increasing  and  maximum  velocity  of 
five  or  six  revolutions  per  miuute.  The  cylinder  is  from  10  to  12 
feet  in  diameter  and  from  15  to  18  feet  long.  Each  cliai-ge  takes 
about  two  hours  to  work  off,  and  when  comjtleted  a  door  in  the 
Bide  of  the  cylinder  is  opened  and  the  fused  mass  allowed  to 
flow  into  iron  trucks  placed  beneath  it.  It  yields  10  balls,  each 
being  a  small  truckful  of  black-ash,  weighing  3  cwt.  A  more 
complete  form  of  the  black-ash  revolver  is  shown  in  Figs.  36 
and  37.  In  this  arrangement  the  revolver  (f)  is  fed  with  gas 
from  a  Siemens*  gas-furnace,  and  the  regenerators  (nn)  for  the 
recovery  of  the  waste  heat  are  placed  below  the  revolver. 


CHARGES  FOR  BIACK-ASH.  U7 

The  advantages  which  the  revolving  black-ash  furnace  has 
over  the  hand-worked  ones  chiefly  consist  in  the  saving  of 
labour  and  in  the  production  of  a  material  which  possesses  a 
more  constant  composition. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  charges,  theoretical  and  practical, 
of  salt-cake,  coal,  and  limestone  used  in  various  works  ?*- 


Black-ash 

Charges. 

No.  1,  Lancashire  charge — 

Salt-cake    ... 

Lba 

■  ■  • 

.  practice. 
224 

Lbs.  theory. 
224 

Limestone  ... 

■  ■■ 

224 

158 

Coal-dust    ... 

.■• 

140 

76 

Xo.  2,  Tyne  charge- 
Salt-cake    ... 

196 

196 

Limestone  ... 

••* 

252 

138 

Coal-dust    ... 

•  •• 

126 

66 

The  following  analyses  of  black-ash  show  that  this  substance 
contains  a  large  number  of  other  salts  besides  carbonate  of  soda 
and  monosulphide  of  calcium,  though  these  two  constitute  its 
main  ingredients.  In  practice  a  large  excess  of  lime  is  used 
and  this  gives  rise  to  caustic  soda  in  the  black- ash. 
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Analysis  of  Biack-ash. 

No.  1.  Is  the  analysis  of  an  English  Black-ash  by  Kynaston. 
No.  2.  „  German  „  Stohmann. 

No.  3.  „  French  „  Kolb. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Sodium  carbonate     . . . 

36-88 

44-41 

44-79 

Sodium  sulphate 

0-39 

1-54 

0-92 

Sodium  chloride 

2-53 

1-42 

185 

Sodium  silicate 

118 

— 

1-52 

Sodium  aluminate    ... 

0-69 

— 

1-44 

Calcium  sulphide 

28-68 

30-96 

29-96 

Lime 

9-27 

8-35 

9-68 

Calcium  carbonate    . . . 

3-31 

3-20 

5  92 

Ferric  oxide      

2-66 

1-75 

1-21 

Coal   ...     

700 

5-32 

1-20 

Calcium  sulphite 

218 

— 

■ 

Magnesia 

0-25 

010 

Magnesium  silicate  ... 

— 

— 

Alumina 

113 

0-79 

Water        

0-22 

— 

.1-51 

Ferrous  sulphide 

0  37 



Silica 

— 

0-89 

Sand 

0-90 

2-20 

Ultramarine       

0-96 

— 

- 

98-60 

100-93 

inooo 

An  improvement  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  black- 
ash  process  by  Mr.  Mactear  by  which,  iastead  of  using  a  weight 
of  limestone  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  weight  of  salt-cake, 
only  about  70  parts  or  one  molecule  of  limestone  is  employed  to 
100  parts  or  one  molecule  of  salt-cake,  but  in  addition  to  this 
6'5  parts  of  quick-lime  is  added.  By  this  plan  a  considerable 
saving  of  raw  material  is  effected,  and  the  black-balls  are  very 
easily  lixiviated,  so  that  this  improved  process  is  now  being 
rapidly  adopted. 

8i  (3.)  Lhiviation  of  the  Black-ash, — The  next  operation 
consists  in  the  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  from 
the  insoluble  calcnnn  monosulphide,  and  the  other  impurities. 
This    is    easily    e ffected    by    the    process    of    lixivia t ion^   or 
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vashing  out  the  soluble  carbonate  of  soda,  leaving  the  mono- 
sulphide  of  calcium  nnd  the  excess  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
lime  as  insoluble  powders  behind.  In  this  process  the  object 
aimed,  at  is  to  dissolve  as  lai-ge  a  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  with  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible.  The 
armngement  of  lixiviating  vats  for  effecting  this  is  tbe  invention 
of  the  late  Mr.  Shanks  of  St.  Helens,  A  series  of  vats  aie 
employed  in  which  the  broken  black-ash  is  placed ;  pure  water 
js  allowed  to  flow  ou  to  that  portion  of  the  ash  which  has  already 
been  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  solution  then  passes  on  until 
the  nearly  saturated  liquors  conic  in  contact  with  tbe  fresh 
black-ash.  In  this  way  the  complete  lixiviatiou  of  the  black- 
ash  is  effected  with  the  least  quantity  of  water.  The  average 
time  needed  for  working  off  a  vat  is  about  forty-eight  hours. 
The  residue  remaining  in  tlie  vats  after  the  soluble  matter  bus 
been  extiiicted  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  alkali-maker's 
wast&  This  waste  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  from  the 
salt-cake,  and  as  a  rule  in  the  insoluble  state  of  monosulphide 
of  calcium.  This  waste  is  now  thrown  away,  being  either  made 
into  heaps  whioli  are  apt  to  become  a  nuisance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  alkali-works,  or  are  carried  out  to  sea,  or 
othenvise  made  away  with. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  by  this  process  of  lixiviation 
completely  to  wash  out  the  soluble  carbonate  of  soda,  so  that  we 
find  about  3  per  cent,  of  soluble  alkali  left  in  the  vat-waste. 

A  considerable  excess  of  limestone  is  generally  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  black-ash,  and  this  in  the  course  of  the  reaction 
becomes  converted  into  caustic  lime;  on  treating  the  mass  with 
water  tbe  caustic  lime  transforms  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  into  caustic  socla,  and  carbonate  of  lime  is 
formed : 

Na,CO,  -h  CaO  +  H.,0  -  2NaOH  -f  CaCOy 

Hence  it  happens  that  as  a  rule  about  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  soluble  soda  present  in  the  black-ash  liquor  is 
caustic.  Besides  this,  the  black-ash  liquor  usually  contains 
small  quantities  of  sulphide  as  well  as  thiocyauate  of  sodium. 
In  order  to  separate  the  sulphide  of  sodium  as  well  as  the 
caustic  soda  which  the  black-ash  liquors  contain,  these  liquors 
are  frequently  oxidized  and  carlmniited  by  the  liquid  being 
allowed  to  fall  down  towers,  tilled  with  coke,  up  which  hot  air 
mixed  with  carbonic  acid  passes.     In  order  to  evaporate  the 
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black-asli  liquors  the  waste  heat  of  the  black-ash  furnace  is 
employed.  Large  pans,  shown  m  D  D,  Figs.  33  and  35,  are  filled 
witli  tlie  liiiuor,  the  watt^r  hoiled  oft",  and  the  crystals  "which  are 
deposited  are  scraped  out  into  the  drainers  (e  k,  Figs.  33  and  35). 
These  crystals  are  then  heated,  and  yield  common  soda-ash. 
This  common  ash  is  further  purified  by  exposure  to  heated  air 
on  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory-  or  refining-furnace.  In  this 
process  any  traces  of  the  sidphides  are  oxidized  to  sulphates,  the 
caustic  alkali  carbonated,  and  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  commou 
ash,  which  is  due  to  the  ])resence  of  sulphidoj  is  got  rid  of. 

Dr.  C.  R.  A.Wright  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
loss  of  sodium  occurring  in  the  black-ash  procesa  He  believes 
the  loss  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Sodium  salts  undecomposed  ....     349  per  cent 
Sodium  compounds  rendered  insoluble     5*44      „ 
Sodium  compounds  vaporized    .    .     .     1*14      „ 
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82  CansiicSoda  is  now  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  in  the 
alkali  works.  For  this  purpose  the  i-ed-liquors  are  used  from 
wliich  the  black-ash  crystals  have  been  deposited.  These 
maiuly  consist  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic 
soda  la  varying  proportions,  but  contain  at  the  same  time 
chloride, sulpliate, cyanide, and  sulphide  of  sodium  as  impurities. 
The  red-liquors  are  first  allowed  to  pass  down  a  coke  tower 
where  they  meet  with  a  current  of  air,  and  thus  the  sulphides 
are  oxidized  to  sulphates.  Then  having  been  reduced  to  a 
specific  gravity  of  110  they  ai*e  causticised  by  heating  with  milk 
of  lime  in  large  iron  boat-pans  or  boilers.  The  clear  caustic 
liquor  is  then  run  ofl",  the  lime-mud  being  well  washed  to 
extract  the  soluble  caustic  soda,  and  these  washings  being  used 
to  dilute  fresh  quantities  of  the  red-liquors.  The  dilute  caustic 
liquors  are  then  either  boiled  do\vii  iu  onlinaiy  steam-boilers  or 
in  open  pans,  and  afterwards  concentrated  iu  cast-iron  flanged 
pot3  sufllciently  large  to  hold  from  U  to  10  tons  of  finished 
caustic  soda,  being  often  0  feet  in  diameter  and  bl  feet  deep. 
These  pans  are  Iniilt  into  brickwork,  and  are  heated  by  means  of 
a  furnace  placed  either  below  or  on  one  side.  When  the 
temperature  reaches  120^  the  liquor  begins  to  boU,  and  ammonia 
gaa  is  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanides.  The 
temperature  rises  as  the  liquors  become  more  concentrated,  and 
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as  soon  as  it  reaches  260^  the  pots  ai-e  looselj  covered  and  the 
fire  then  urj^d  until  the  contents  of  the  pot  are  raised  to  a  dull 
red-heat.  It  is  now  necessary  to  oxidize  the  small  quantities  of 
sulphides  and  cyanides  which  are  still  contained  in  the  caustic 
liquors.  For  this  purposo  eitlier  nitre  is  added  from  time  to 
time,  or  air  is  pumped  through  the  hot  liquid.  If  nitre  is  used 
torrents  of  ammonia  are  evolved,  and  a  black  deposit  of 
graphite  residting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanides  is 
formed.  The  white  caustic  so<hi  thus  prepared  contains  about 
70  per  cent,  of  NojO,  or  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  hydmte  NaOH. 
A  less  concentrated  product  termed  "cream  caustic"  is  also  made; 
this  contains  about  (JO  per  cent,  of  Na^O.  When  the  operation 
of  concentration  is  finished,  the  fused  caustic  is  ladled  out  by 
means  of  copper  Indies  into  iron  dninis,  where  it  solidiHea  on 
cooling.  In  this  way  it  can  bo  transported  to  any  distance 
without  undergoing  change. 

83  Alkali-mahcr' s  WaMc. — For  every  ton  of  soda  ash  produced 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of  waste  is  formed  ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  alkali-works  enormous  quantities  of  this  waste 
accumulate.  Tlu3  waste  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  burnt 
in  the  pyrites  kilns,  amounting  to  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  waste.  Tlie  importance  of  recovering  thia 
sulphtir,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
to  whom  it  is  now  entirely  lost,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
diminishing  the  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  is  patent  to 
alL  The  waste,  even  when  carefully  stamped  down  and  when 
the  surface  is  made  as  hard  as  possible  or  even  covered  with 
cinders,  invariably  imdergoea  oxidation;  the  insoluble  mono- 
Bulphide  of  calcium  becomes  converted  into  a  soluble  higher 
Bulphide,  and  meeting  with  rain-  or  drainage-water  dissolves, 
and  the  solution  finds  its  way  into  the  ordinar}'  drains  or 
streams  of  a  district,  and  upon  meeting  with  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air,  or  with  the  acid  discharge  from  the  alkali-works, 
evolves  suli)huretted  hydrogen  sufficient  to  become  a  nuisance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  districts  lying  even  several  miles  away 
from  the  waste.  Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  recover- 
ing the  sulphur  from  the  waste.  Amongst  these,  that  patented 
in  England  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Mond  has  proved  the  most  suc- 
cessful. This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  newly 
lixiviated  waste,  being  porous  and  warm,  undergoes  oxidation 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  with  formation  of  soluble 
sulphur  compounds,  so  that,  on  treating  the  oxidized  waste  with 
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water,  not  less  than  half  of  the  total  sulphur  is  obtained  in 
solntion  in  such  a  condition  that,  upon  acidification  with  hydro- 
cliloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  in  combination  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  finely  divided  yellow  powder.  The  form  in 
which  the  sulphur  dissolves  is  chiefiy  as  thiosulphate  and  i>oly- 
sulphide-s  of  calcium,  and  these  must  be  present  in  such  propor- 
tions that  on  treatment  witli  acid  two  molecules  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  are  evolved  to  one  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid ;  and 
hence  siUphur  alone  is  precipitated  Nvithout  evolution  of  either  of 
the  two  gases : 

2H2S  +  S02  =  S5  +  2HgO, 

CaSjOj  -f  2CaS,  f  61IC1  =  3CaClj  +  SH^O  +  8S. 

As  much  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  may,  according  to 
Mr.  Mond,  be  thus  recovered,  but  as  a  rule  not  more  than 
25  per  cent,  is  practically  obtained.  AIthout;h  tliis  process 
has  been  worked  on  a  large  scale  in  many  places,  it  has  not 
83  yet  been  generally  adopted  by  the  English  alkali-makers. 
The  greatest  nuisance  experieuced  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  alkali 
works  is  however  due  to  the  evolution  of  sulpliuretted  hydrogen 
gas  from  the  careless  or  incautious  mixing  of  the  drainage 
containing  soluble  sulphides  with  acid  liquors  from  the  works. 
A  complete  and  couipulsor}''  scjmration  of  alkaline-  and  acid- 
drainage  liquors  in  such  cases  is  imperatively  called  for. 

Another  sulphur-recovery  process,  which  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  treatment  of  the  alkaline  drainage  from  old  waste- 
heaps,  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Mactear.  The  yellow  liquors 
thus  obtained  are  mixed  with  lime  and  submitted  to  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid.  Sulfihur  is  tlien  deposited  and  calcium 
hyposulphite  formed,  whilst  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
given  off.  To  this  liquor  fresh  yellow-liquor  is  added  in  suitable 
proportions,  so  that  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  ficid  no 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  but  only  sulphur  deposited. 

84  Other  Soda  frocesac^. — Of  the  numerous  proposals  which 
have  been  made  to  replace  Leblanc*s  process,  only  one  has 
proved  successful  This  process  is  interesting  from  the  sim- 
jdicity  of  the  reaction,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  no  noxious 
vapours  are  emitted  in  any  part  of  the  process.  It  is  termed 
the  Ammonia-aoda  process,  and  is  now  being  carried  out  on  the 
large  scale  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  It  de])end3 
on  the  well-known  fact  that  when  carlxm  dioxide  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  common  suit  in  aqueous  ammonia,  a  double 
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decomposition  occurs  and  the  slightly  soluble  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  precipitated : — 

NH3  +  CO3  +  NaCl  +  HjO  «  IINaCO,  +  NH.Cl. 

The  mother-liquors  containing  the  sal-ammoniac  are  heated 
with  lime  or  magnesia,  and  thus  the  ammonia  regained  for 
subsequent  use.  The  only  M'aate  product  is  calcium-  or  mag- 
nesium-chloride, and  the  latter  compound  may  be  decomposed 
by  superheated  steam  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  magnesia,  and 
thus  the  process  is  one  which  is  theoretically  complete.  Not- 
withstanding the  completeness  of  this  plan,  years  have  elapaed 
before  it  could  be  worked  economically.  The  process  was 
patented  so  long  ago  as  1838  by  Dyer  and  Hemming,  but  it 
was  iirst  carried  out  practically  in  1855  by  Schlossing  and 
Holland  near  Pans.  Even  they  did  not  succeed  in  overcoming 
the  numerous  practical  difficulties  which  surround  tliis  subject, 
and  the  credit  of  having  brought  this  process  to  an  economical 
issue  belongs  to  Sol  way,  who  in  1861  established  the  ammonia- 
soda  manufacture  near  Brussels,  and  by  improved  arrangements 
placed  it  on  so  satisfactory  a  basis  that  it  has  now  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced,  and  is  being  worked  on  the  large  scale  in 
several  countries.^ 

Manufacture  0/  Soda  from  Cryolite, — Cryolite  is  a  double 
fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  having  the  composition 
AljF,  H-  6NaF,  and  occuiring  in  large  quaniities  in  Greenland. 
When  this  finely-divided  mineral  is  mixed  with  chalk  and  the 
mixture  heated  the  following  decomposition  occurs  : 

AljF^  +  6NaF  -|-  eCaCOj  =  AIjO^-SNa^O  +  CCaFj  -|-  6C0,. 

The  fused  moss  is  lixiviated,  when  the  sodium  aluminate 
dissolves,  calcium  fluoride  remaining  behind  Carbon  dioxide 
is  then  passed  through  the  solution  when  alumina  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  liquid  on  evaporation  yields  carbonate  of  soda. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  native  carbonate  of 
soda  or  Trona,  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  soda  lakes,  is  still 
an  article  of  commerce,  no  less  than  2,500  tons  of  this  salt 
being  annually  shipped  from  Alexandria. 

85  Manufacture  of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — This  salt  is  made 
by  exposing  crj'stalline  masses  of  the  decahydrated  carbonate, 
inclosed  in  large  chambers,  to  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide, 
generated  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  limestona 

^  Bcrkhtd,  Eniwidcclung  chtiru  IndnuL  1875,  p.  445. 
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The  gas  is  slowly  absorbed  by  the  crystals,  which  lose  theii 
water  of  crystallization  and  with  it  their  transparency ; 

NajCO.  +  IOH2O  +  COj  =  2HNaCOs  +  SHjO. 

Much  of  the  impurity  contained  in  the  soda-crystals  is  thus 
removed,  and  accordingly  sodium  bicarbonate  is  the  purest  form 
of  soda  salt  manufactured  on  the  large  acala  It  is  largely  used 
in  medicine,  and  in  the  preparation  of  baking-powders,  and 
efTcrvescing-powders  and  drinks. 

Sodium  Potassium  Carbonate,  NaKCO,.  A  mixture  in  the 
proportion  of  equal  molecules  of  the  carbonates  of  sodium  and 
potassium  fuses  more  readily  than  either  of  the  separate  salts. 
Hence  this  mixture  is  frequently  used  as  a  flux  in  the  analysis 
of  silicates  niul  other  minemla.  When  the  solution  of  such  a 
mixture  is  evaporated  large  monoclinic  crystals  separate  out. 
These  have  the  composition  NaKC05+ lOHjO,  and  possess  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*62.  Tliey  effloresce  on  exposure  to  air,  and 
on  recrj-staUization  they  decompose.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve 
at  12''5  133.  at  15"  185,  parts  of  the  crystallized  salt. 

SODIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

86  The  compounds  of  sodium  and  sulphur  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  potassium  and  sulphur.  Sodium  monosulphide  is  now 
not  uufrequently  used  on  the  large  scale,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  soluble  glass  and  sodium  thiosulpbate.  It  is  best  prepared, 
according  to  Jean,  by  lienting  in  a  reverbenitory  furnace  25 
kilograms  of  sodium  sulphate  (salt-cake),  75  kilos,  of  barium 
sulphate  (heavy  spar),  10  kilos,  of  charcoal  and  15  of  coal-dust. 
The  firing  is  continued  until  a  solution  containing  barium  salt 
is  obtained.  The  mass  is  then  lixiviated  and  the  solution  of 
barium  sulphide  precipitated  by  sodium  sulphate  The  clear 
solution  is  then  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point  or  to  dry- 
ness. The  sulphate  of  barium  can  again  be  used,  and  is  added 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fusion  of  the  mass,  and  thus 
enabling  the  process  of  lixiviation  to  go  on  quickly. 

SODIUM  AND  NITROGEN. 

87  Sodnmide,  NHjNa.  This  compound,  discovered  by  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thffnard,  is  formed  when  dr>'  amnioma  is  passed 
over  fused  sodium.    The  surface  of  the  metal  soon  becomes 
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covered  with  drops  of  a  greenish  blue  colour,  and  as  these  run 
off  fresh  one-s  are  formed,  until  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  trana- 
fonned  into  the  amide.  On  cooling  this  forms  a  greenish  or 
reddish  crystalline  mass,  which  when  heated  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  begins  to  glow  with  formation  of  caustic  soda 
and  cyanamide : 

2ira,Na  +  CO,  -  CN.NH,  +  2NaOH, 


Detection  and  Estimation  of  Sodium. 


88  Tlie  presence  of  a  sodium  compound  can  be  readily  de- 
tected by  the  production  of  the  yellow  tint  which  it  imparts  to 
the  non-luminous  gas-flame.  This  reaction  was  first  observed  by 
Melville  in  1752,  and  was  made  use  of  by  Marggraf  in  1759  to 
distinguish  the  base  contained  in  common  salt  from  that  peculiar 
to  tlie  vegebible  alkali  which  imparted  a  violet  tint  to  flame. 

The  spectrum  of  the  yellow  soda  flame  consists  of  two  bright 
yellow  lines  coincident  with  the  two  dark  solar  lines  known  as 
Fraunhofer's  D-lines.  These  lines  have  a  wave-length  of  5895 
and  6889  ten-mill ionths  of  a  millimeter,  and  lie  so  close  together 
that  in  an  ordinary  one-prism  spectroscope  they  appear  as  one 
line. 

Tlie  spectrum-reaction  of  sodium  is  the  most  delicate  one 
known.  AMien  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  high  and,  if  a 
large  quantity  of  substance  be  present,  traces  of  a  continuous 
spectrum  are  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lines;  it  thus 
may  happen  that  the  lines  of  other  metals  occurring  near  the 
sodium  lines  are  rendered  invisible  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
sodium  compound  haa  been  volatilized.  The  most  volatile 
sodium  9alts  give  this  reaction  most  readily,  but  even  those 
which  volatilize  with  difficulty,  such  as  the  phosphates  and 
silicates,  can  thus  be  detected.  Such  is  the  delicacy  of  this 
reaction  that  Bunsen  has  shown  that  juooooo  of  a  milligram  of 
sodium  salt  can  thus  be  detected  with  certainty.  With  a  re- 
action so  delicate,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  sodium  reaction 
is  always  seen  in  ignited  atmospheric  air.  The  earth's  surface  is 
covered  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  area  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  fine  particles  of  which  are  constantly  being 
earned  by  the  action  of  the  waves  into  the  air.  These  particles 
of  sea-water  thus  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  evaporate,  leaving 
almost  inconceivably  small  residues,  which,  floating  about,  are 
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almost  always  present  in  the  air,  and  are  rendered  evident  to 
our  eyesight  in  the  motes  which  dance  in  the  sunbeam. 

In  order  to  show  this  universal  distribution  of  sodium  salts 
the  fallowing  experiments  may  be  made.  A  clean  thin  platinum 
wire  is  held  in  a  non-luminous  gas-flame  for  an  instant ;  the 
yellow  colouration  due  to  the  presence  of  sodium  compounds 
is  instantly  seeUp  but  this  disappears  in  a  few  seconds  as  soon 
as  the  sodium  salt  on  the  wire  has  been  volatilized.  If  now  the 
wire  free  from  sodium  compounds  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  slightest  particle  of  dust,  or  touched  by  the  finger,  or  if  it 
be  simply  allowed  to  remain  quietly  in  the  air  for  half  an  hour, 
the  same  yellow  colouration  will  again  be  observed  if  it  be  brought 
for  a  second  time  into  the  flame.  The  same  fact  is  also  seen 
when  a  dusty  book  is  knocked  near  a  non-luminous  flame,  the 
yellow  colour  being  distinctly  visible. 

The  ahsorpHoTi^specirum  of  sodium  vapour  has  been  mapped 
by  Roscoe  and  Schuster.^  A  series  of  bands  in  the  blue  make 
their  appearance  at  a  low  temperature,  and  as  this  is  raised 
bands  in  the  red  and  yellow  stretching  as  far  as  tlie  D-linea 
come  out.  When  the  vapour  of  sodium  is  examined  in  a  red- 
hot  iron  tube  the  colour  of  the  limelight  as  seen  through  it  is  a 
dark  blua 

lu  the  processes  of  quantitative  analysis  sodium  generally 
occurs  together  with  potassium.  The  process  for  the  separation 
of  these  two  metals  has  already  been  described,  as  well  as  the 
indirect  method  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  two  metals  can 
be  ascertained  (see  pp,  101,  102).  If  it  is  desired  to  determine 
the  sodium  directly,  the  best  process  is  the  foUowiijg  one  sug- 
gested by  Bunsen.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  soluble  double 
chloride  of  sodium  and  platinum  is  evaporated  in  a  tlask  which 
ifl  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  and  exposed  to  the  light.  Sodium 
chloride,  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  platinum  are  then 
formed ;  the  solution  of  common  salt  is  filtered  from  the  plati- 
tium,  evaporated  to  dryness,  aiid  tlie  weight  of  the  salt  ascer- 
tained after  gentle  ignition.  As  sodium  chloride  is  volatile  at  a 
red  heat,  it  is  advisable  to  transform  the  salt  into  sulphate 
before  ignition. 

The  atomic  weight  of  sodium  has  been  most  carefully  deter- 
mined by  Stas,  He  found  as  tlie  mean  of  ten  experiments  that 
100  parts  by  weight  of  pure  silver  required  from  54*206  to 
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54*209  parts  of  sodium  chloride  for  complete  precipitation. 
Thifl  givea  a  mean  of  54*2076,  and  hence  the  atomic  weight  of 
sodium  is  2299, 


LITHIUM,  Li  =  7  ox. 


89  Lithium  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Aug.  Arfvedson,  whilst 
he  was  working  in  Berzelius'  laboratory,  ^  He  obtained  a  new 
alkali,  and  Berzeliua  gave  to  it  the  name  lUhia.  It  was  first 
found  in  several  minerals,  from  the  ii'on  mines  of  Uto  in  Sweden, 
especially  petalite  and  spodumeuc. 

Lithium  is  derived  from  Xi'^eoy,  stony,  as  it  was  then  believed 
to  be  an  alkali  whose  presence  was  confined  to  mineml  matter 
in  contradistinction  to  the  other  alkalis  which  were  found  in 
vegetable  and  anima!  bodies.  Since  that  time,  however,  lithium 
has  been  shown  to  be  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Metallic  lithium  was  first  prepared  by  Bunsen  and  Matthiessen 
in  1855. 

The  general  distribution  of  small  quantities  of  lithium  com- 
pounds was  first  ascertained  by  Bungen  and  Kirchhoff  in  their 
first  research  on  spectrum  analysis  in  I860.''' 

Sources  of  Lithium. — The  most  important  minerals  containing 
this  element  are  triphyline,  a  phosphate  of  iron,  manganese, 
and  lithium,  (LiNa)srO^  +  (FeMu)3(l*0Jj,  containing  from  1'6 
to  3  7  per  cent,  of  lithium ;  petalite,  a  silicate  of  alunniiium, 
sodium,  and  lithium,  containing  2*7  to  3*7  per  cent,  of  lithium ; 
lepidolite  or  lithia-mica  1'3  to  5  7  per  cent.  ;  spoduuiene  or  tri- 
phane,  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  sodium,  and  lithium  3  S  to  5*6 
per  cent  Smaller  quantities  of  lithium,  whose  presence  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  spectroscope,  are  found  in  a  large  number  of 
minerals.  The  water  of  certain  mineral  springs  also  contains 
large  quantities  of  dissolved  lithium  salts.  Thus  Berzelius  '  so 
long  ago  as  1822  detected  this  element  in  the  water  of  Egger- 
Fninzensbad.  and  in  1825  in  tliose  of  the  springs  at  Karlsbad 
and  Marienbad.  The  spectroscope  has  since  shown  that  lithium 
occurs  in  most  mineral  waters,  in  sea- water,  and  in  that  of  almost 
every  river  *  and  surface  spring.     Some  mineral  springs  contain 
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lithium  in  considerable  quantity.  Thus  Bunsen  found  295'2 
mgnn.  of  lithium  chloride  in  one  liter  of  the  water  of  the  Mur- 
spring  at  Baden-Baden,'  and  W.  A,  Miller*  found  372  mgrm.  in 
one  liter  of  water  from  a  spring  in  the  Wheal  Clifford  mine  at 
Kednith  in  CornwalL 

By  the  decomposition  of  rocks  containing  lithium  this  metal 
Bnds  its  way  into  the  soil.  It  has  been  detected  in  that  of  the 
Limagne  d'Auvergne,  and  can  be  traced  in  the  ashes  of  the 
plants  which  grow  iu  that  district  (Truchot).^  It  is  widely 
distributed  througbout  tho  vegetable  kingdom,  occurring  in  the 
ash  of  the  vine,  in  that  of  many  cereals,  in  sea-weed  and  in  to- 
bacco (Bunsen  and  Kii-chhofT).  It  has  been  found  especially  in 
tlie  leaves  of  many  plants,  iu  cacao,  coffee,  and  sugar-cane.  It 
appears  however  that  lithium  salts  cannot  replace  potassium 
salts  in  plants ;  indeed,  when  added  in  quantity  they  generally 
seem  to  act  as  a  poisoa  In  certain  plants,  however,  such  as  for 
instance  the  Samolus  Valerandi,  lithium  appears  to  act  bene- 
ficially, inasmuch  as  the  stronger  plants  contain  most  lithium. 

From  the  vegetable  world  lithium  finds  its  way  into  the 
animal  kingdom ;  thus  liunaen  and  Kirchhoff  observed  it8 
presence  in  the  ashes  of  milk  and  in  human  blood  and  muscular 
tissue.  Nor  h  lithium  a  metal  which  is  confined  to  terrestrial 
matter,  for  Bunsen  *  has  detected  it  in  two  meteoric  masses,  one  of 
which  fell  at  Juvenas  in  France  on  May  15,  1821,  and  the  other 
at  Pamallee  in  Southern  India  on  28th  February,  1857,  and 
Engelbach  ^  observed  lithium  in  a  meteorite  from  the  Cape.  Tlie 
presence  of  lithium  has  also  been  detected  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  (Lockyer). 

90  Extraction  of  Lithium  Salts, — 1,  From  petalite  and  lepi- 
dolite.  The  first  method  of  extraction,  projwaed  by  Berzelius,* 
consists  in  fusiug  the  powdered  mineral  with  double  its  weight 
of  lime.  On  dissolving  the  fused  mass  iu  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  lithium  is  obtained  in  solu- 
tion as  sulphate,  together  with  some  aluminium  sulphate  and 
gypsum.  The  first  salt  is  precipitated  by  addition  of  chalk,  and 
the  second  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  This  method  was  improved 
by  Regnault  and  again  much  simplified  by  Trooat.'  Tins  latter 
chemist  fuses  the  following  mixture  at  a  very  high  temperature 
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in  a  wind  furuace;  finely  powdered  lepidoHte,  10  parts;  barium 
carbonate,  10  paits ;  barium  sulplmte,  5  parts;  potassium  sulphate, 
3  parts.  The  heavy  silicate  and  sulphate  of  barium  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  a  layer  of  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  lithium  is 
found  at  the  top  of  the  fused  mass.  These  can  be  extracted  by 
simple  lixiviation.  The  sulphates  are  then  converted  into 
clilorides  by  the  addition  of  barium  chloride,  the  cldorides 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  lithium  chloride  extracted  by 
treatment  with  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  extractini^'  lithium  salts  from  triphy- 
line,  a  process  proposed  by  Hugo  MiiUer,^  is  the  best.  This 
consists  in  dissolving  the  mineral  in  hydrocldoric  acid,  oxi- 
dizing with  nitric  acid,  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  with 
a  peraalt  of  iron,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  extracting  with 
hot  water.  Chlorides  of  manganese  and  lithium  are  thus 
dissolved.  The  manganese  is  precipitated  by  sulphide  of 
barium,  and  the  excess  of  barium  removed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  oxalate  of  lithium  is  obtained  by  evapoiuting  with  oxalic 
acid,  and  tliis  on  ignition  is  converted  into  the  carbonate. 

91  Preparation  of  Lithium. — The  attempts  made  by  Arfved- 
80u  and  Gmelin  to  prepare  metallic  lithium  were  fruitless.  They 
endeavoured  to  separate  the  metal  by  the  electrolysis  of  its  salts 
but  the  battery  they  used  was  nob  powerful  enough.  Later  on, 
the  decomposition  of  lithia  was  tried  by  heating  it  with  iron,  and 
carbon  ;  these  experiments  also  proved  abortive,  Then  Davy 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal  by  elec- 
trolysis, but  was  unable  to  examine  its  properties.  In  1855 
Bunsen  and  Matthiessen  were  tlie  first  to  obtain  lithium  by 
electrolysis  in  quantity,  and  to  examine  its  propeitiea  care- 
fully. The  following  is  Bunsen's  description  of  the  process.* 
"  Pure  chloride  of  lithium  is  fused  over  a  Berzeliua'  spirit- 
lamp  (or  Bunsen's  gas-lamp),  in  a  small  thick  porcelain 
crucible,  and  is  decomposed  by  a  zinc-carbon  battery  consisting 
of  four  to  six  cells.  The  positive  pole  is  a  small  splinter  of 
gas-coke,  and  the  negative  an  iron  wire  about  the  thinness 
of  a  knitting-needle.  After  a  few  seconds,  a  small  silver- 
white  regulus  is  formed  under  the  fused  chloride  round  the 
iron  wire  and  adhering  to  it,  which  after  two  or  three  minutes 
attains  the  size  of  a  small  pea :  to  obtain  the  metal,  the  wire 
pole  and  the  regulus  are  lifted    out   of  the  fused  mass  by  a 
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small  flat  spoon-shaped  iroa  spatula.  Tlie  wire  can  then  be 
withdrawn  from  the  still  melted  metal,  which  is  protected 
from  ignition  by  the  chloride  of  lithium  with  which  it  is 
coated.  The  metal  may  now  be  easily  taken  off  the  spatula 
with  a  pen-knife,  after  having  been  cooled  under  rock  oiL 
As  this  operation  can  be  repeated  every  three  minutes,  an 
ounce  of  chloride  of  lithium  may  be  reduced  in  a  very  short 
time." 

Lithium  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  similar  process  to  that  by 
which  sodium  and  potassium  are  prepared  by  heating  the 
carbonate  with  charcoal,  nr  by  heating  tlie  hydroxide  with 
iron,  as  it  can  only  be  volatilized  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at 
a  white  heat  (Tiooat). 

Properties. — Lithium  is  a  solid,  possessing  a  silver-like  lustre, 
but  tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  much  less  oxidizable 
than  potassium  or  sodium.  It  is  not  so  soil  as  these  metab,  but 
is  softer  than  lead,  and  makes  a  grey  streak  on  paper.  Lithium 
can  be  pressed  into  wire,  and  can  be  welded  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. It  melts  at  180",  and  if  the  melted  mp.tal  be  pressed 
between  two  sheets  of  glass,  a  surface  is  obtained  wliicli  exliibits 
the  colour  and  brilliancy  of  polished  silver.  Lithium  floats  on 
petroleum,  and  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  solids ;  its  specific 
gravity  varying  from  0  5891  to  0'5983  (Bunsen). 

Heated  in  the  air  lithium  ignites  at  a  temperature  above  its 
fusing  point,  burning  tranquilly  with  a  bright  white  light.  It 
also  bums  when  heated  in  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  dry 
carl>on  dioxide,  or  sulphur  vapour.  When  tlirown  on  to  water 
it  oxidizes,  but  does  not  fuse  like  sodium.  Nitric  acid  acts  on 
it  BO  violently,  that  it  fuses  and  often  ignites.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  attacks  it  slowly,  but  diluted  snlphutic  and 
hydrochloric  acids  quickly.  Silica,  glass,  and  porcelain  are 
attacked  by  lithium  at  a  temperature  below  200"  (Kunsen  and 
Matthiessen).    Lithium  is  more  electro-negative  than  sodium. 


LITHIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

93  Lithium  Oxide,  lAfi. — Dry  oxygen  does  not  act  upon 
lithium  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Indeed  the  metal  may  be 
melted  in  tlie  air  without  losing  its  brilliancy.  Heated  much 
above  181)"  lithium  takes  fire  and  burns  brilliantly  in  the  air  with 
the  formntinii  of  lithium  oxide  or  lilhia  which  is  coloured  yellow 
by  a  small  quantity  of  a  higher  oxide.     It  may  be  prepared  in  a 
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purer  state  by  heating  nitrate  of  lithium  in  a  silver  basin.  It  forms 
a  white  crystalline  mass  which  dissolves  slowly  in  water  with  the 
formation  of  the  hydrate,  LiOH.  This  latter  compound  is  also 
obtained  by  boiling  carbonate  of  lithium  for  some  hours  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  evaporating  the  clear  liquid  to  dryness  in  a 
silver  basin.  It  forms  a  white  caustic  crystalline  mass  resembling 
caustic  soda,  wliich  melts  at  a  red-heat  and  does  not  volatUize 
at  a  white  heat,  and  is  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  but  less 
rapidly  than  soda  does,  and  it  does  not  deliquesce  on  exposure. 
A  crystalline  hydrate  LiOH  +  H,0  has  also  been  obtained^ 

SALTS  OF  LITHIUW, 

93  Lithium  Chloride,  LiCL  This  salt  is  formed  when  lithium 
bums  in  chlorine,  or  when  lithia  or  the  carbonate  ia  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Its  preparation  from  spodumene  and  petalite 
has  already  been  described.  By  evaporating  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion above  lo^S,  or  the  alcoholic  solution  over  sulphuric  acid,  the 
chloride  is  obtained  in  octohedrons.  The  salt  melts  at  a  low  red- 
heat  to  a  mobile  liquid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2074.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  deliquescent  salts  known,  and  is  also  very  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  given  off,  a  little  lithia  being 
formed ;  and  on  re-dissolving,  the  liquid  has  an  alkaline 
tion.  Two  hydrated  chlorides  are  known,  viz.,  LiCl  +  H^O 
and  LiCl  +  2H2O. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve: 

At       0'  20"         G5"         80°         140"         160* 

LiCl  63-7         807      1042        116  139  145  parts 

Tlie  saturated  solution  boils  at  171**  (Kremers). 

Normal  Lithium  Sulphate,  Li-ySO^  +  lljO.  This  salt,  which 
crystallizes  in  thin  monoclinic  plates,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  carbonate  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

Hydroffcn  LiOiiuvi  Sulphate,  LiHSO^.  is  also  known.' 
Do^ihU  Sulphate  of  Lithium  and  Potassium,  KLiSO^.     Hhombic 
crystals  of  this  double  salt  separate  out  when  a  solution  con- 
taining e^ual  molecules  of  the  two  sulphates  is  cooled. 
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Lithium  Nitrate,  LiNOt^  a  salt  very  soluble  in  both  water  and 
alcohol,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  lithium  carbonate  in  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  at  15'  in  anhydrous  rhombohedrons  isomorphous 
with  sodium  nitrate  (Troost),  whilst  below  10^  a  hydrated  salt 
ha\ing  the  composition  2LiN03  -f-  5H2O  is  deposited 

94  Normal  Lithium  Phosphate^  LigPO^,  is  distinguished  from 
the  phosphates  of  the  other  alkaline  metals  by  its  difficult  solu- 
bility in  water,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  phosphates  of  the 
next  group  of  metals.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder 
by  adding  a  lithium  salt  to  common  phosphate  of  soda  togotlier 
with  caustic  soda.  It  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  light  amor- 
phous powder  by  treating  a  litbium  salt  of  a  volatile  acid  with 
an  excess  of  sodium  pho8j>hate.  It  dissolves  in  2,539  parts  of 
water  and  in  3,920  of  water  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia. 
In  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts  it  is  much  more  soluble,  and 
is  precipitated  from  tlie  solution  by  heating  with  caustic  potash. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids ;  baryta 
water  precipitates  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  solution  as 
barium  phosphate,  the  whole  of  the  lit'num  salt  remaining  in 
solution  (W.  Mayer).  When  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  normal 
salt  is  evaporated  and  the  excess  ot  free  acid  driven  ofif,  the 
di-hydrogen  salt,  H^LiPO^  remains  behind.  This  is  readily 
soluble,  and,  on  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  deposits 
deliquescent  crystals. 

Lilhium  Orthosilicafe,  Li^SiO^  is  prepared  by  fusing  lithium 
carbonate  with  silica.  This  reaction  differs  from  that  observed 
with  an  excess  of  the  other  alkaline  carbonates,  inasmuch  as  in 
this  case  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  are  liberated  for  every 
molecule  of  silica  employed.  The  suit  is  decomposed  by  water 
(Yorke). 

95  Normal  Lithium  Carbonate,  LigCOy  This  salt,  unlike  the 
carbonates  of  the  other  alkali  metalS,  is  but  slightly  soluljle  in 
water,  thus  more  nearly  resembling  the  cai'bonates  of  the  next 
group  of  metals.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder 
when  concentrated  solution  of  lithium  chloride  is  poured  into 
a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
tlie  mixture  heated  so  long  as  the  precipitate  increases  in  bulk 
100  parts  of  water  at  IS""  dissolve  0  7G9  parts  of  this  salt,  and 
at  102",  778  parts  (Kremers).  If  the  solution  be  slowly  evapo- 
rated, crystalline  crasts  or  small  transparent  crystals  of  the  salt 
are  deposited.  If  these  be  suspended  in  water,  and  carbon  di- 
oxide passed  in  5*25  parts  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  100  parta  of 
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water,  hydrogen  lithium  carbonate,  HLiCOj,  ia  formed.  This 
solution  on  standing  or  evaporation  loses  carbon  dioxide,  and 
the  normal  salt  is  again  deposited.  Carbonate  of  litliium  is 
employed  in  medicine,  especially  in  gouty  affections. 


Detection  and  Estimation  of  Lithium. 

96  The  presence  of  extremely  small  traces  of  lithium  com- 
pounds (^ 0.000.000  ^^  ^  milligram)  can  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  The  luminous  vapour  of 
lithium,  obtained  by  bringing  a  trace  of  the  salt  on  a  fine 
platinum  wire  into  the  non-luminous  gas  ^Bxae,  gives,  when 
e.xamined  by  a  spectroscope,  two  sharply-defined  lines — the 
one  a  very  weak  yellow  line,  Li/8  (wave-length  -  6101);  the 
other  a  bright  red  line  Lia  (wave-length  =  6708).  Not  only 
do  all  the  lithium  salts  when  thus  heated  give  this  reaction 
but  ashes  of  plants,  and  the  lithium  minerals  only  require 
for  this  purpose  to  be  held  in  the  flame.  Natural  silicates 
which  only  contain  traces  of  lithium  must  first  be  subjected 
to  tlie  following  treatment  A  small  portion  of  the  substance 
is  digested  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  residue  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  heated ;  the  dry  mass  is  tlien  treated  with 
alcohol  and  the  extract  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  shallow 
dish.  The  solid  particles  are  scraped  off  and  brought  into 
the  flame  on  the  platinum  wire  (Bunsen). 

Lithium  is  separated  from  all  the  heavy  and  earthy  metals 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  analysis.  It  may  be  separated 
from  potassium  by  the  precipitation  of  the  latter  metal  as 
the  insoluble  double  clilorido  of  potassium  and  platinum,  the 
corresponding  lithium  compound  being  soluble.  It  can  be 
separated  from  sodium  by  the  solubility  of  lithium  cldoride 
in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  absolute  alcohol.  Eut  as  by  this 
process  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  is  found  to  dis- 
solve, Bunsen  *  recommends  an  indirect  method  by  detennining 
the  quantity  of  silver  chloride  yielded  by  a  given  weight  of  the 
mixed  alkaline  chlorides. 

The  atomic  weight  of  lithium  was  ascertained  by  K.  Diehl  by 
estimating  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  pure 
carbonate.  It  was  afterwards  determined  by  Stas  by  converting 
the  chloride  into  the  nitrate,  and  by  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  chlorine  contained  in  lithium  chloride. 

>  Phii.  Mag.  [4]  xxiv.  48. 
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RUBIDIUM,  Rb  =  8s'2. 

97  In  the  year  1860  Bansen^  announced  the  discoveiy  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  of  a  new  alkali-metal,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Cccsium,  and  in  18G1  he  discovered  by 
the  same  method  a  second  new  alkali  metal,  and  to  this  he  gave 
the  name  Ruhidium. 

These  two  metals  and  their  compounds  possess  so  close  a 
resemblance,  and  at  the  same  time  give  reactions  so  similar  to 
those  of  potassium,  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  either 
from  the  well-known  alkali  or  from  one  another  by  any  of  the 
common  wet  reactions  or  blowpipe  tests.  The  only  means  by 
which  their  presence  can  be  detected  is  by  their  sj>ectruni 
reactions,  and  these  are  so  delicate  and  st*  characteristic  that 
they  serve  for  the  certain  recognition  of  the  minutest  trace  of 
these  two  new  bodies,  whether  present  alone  or  mixed  with  the 
other  alkalis.  The  metals  were  first  met  with  by  Bunsen  5d 
the  waters  of  Dtirkheim  in  the  Palatinate,  and  in  the  mineral 
petalile.  In  these,  however,  they  are  contained  in  such  small 
quantity  that,  although  their  presence  can  be  easily  recognized 
in  a  few  drops  of  the  water  or  in  a  few  grains  of  the  mineral, 
it  was  requisite  to  boil  down  40  tons  of  the  water  and  to  work 
up  li30  kilajL^rams  of  the  mineral  in  order  to  obtain  enough  of 
the  new  metals  to  serve  for  the  investigation  of  their  com- 
pounds. 

The  following  extract  from  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff's  second 
memoir  on  Spectrum  Analysis*  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
method  by  which  the  presence  of  the  two  new  metals  was  first 
detected : — 

"If  a  drop  of  the  mother-liquor  *^f  the  Biirkheiin  water  be 
brought  into  the  flame  of  the  spectrum  apparatus,  the  character- 
istic lines  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  calcium,  and  strontium 
are  at  once  seen.  If  the  lime,  strontia,  and  magnesia  be  sepa- 
rated according  to  well-known  processes,  and  if  tlio  residual 
alkali  bases  in  the  form  of  nitrates  be  washed  out  with 
alcohol,  and  the  lithium  removed  as  completely  as  possible  by 
precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  a  mother-li([uor  is 
obtained  which  in  the  spectrum  apparatus  shows  the  lines  of 
sodium,  potassium,  aitd  lithium,  but  besides  these,  two  splendid 

J  Berlin  Acad.  lirr.  llay  10,  1860. 
*  PhiL  Mag.  [4]  xxiL  :U0. 
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blue  lines  aituated  close  together^  and  almost  coinciding  with 
the  blue  strontium  line  SvB. 

"As  no  known  elementary  body  produces  two  blue  lines  in 
tills  portion  of  the  spectruin,  we  may  consider  the  existence 
of  this  hitherto  unknown  alkaline  element  aa  thus  placed 
beyond  doubt. 

"  The  facility  with  which  a  few  thousandths  of  a  millip^m 
of  this  body  may  be  rticognizcd  by  the  bright  blue  light  of  its 
incandescent  vapour,  even  when  mixed  with  large  quantities  of 
more  common  alkalis,  has  induced  us  to  propose  for  it  the  name 
Ccesium  (and  the  symbol  Cs),  derived  from  the  Latin  cirsins, 
used  to  designate  the  blue  of  the  clear  sky.* 

"  If  Saxony  lepidolite  be  treated  by  any  of  the  known  plans 
for  separating  the  alkalis  from  the  other  constituents,  and  if 
the  solution  of  the  alkalis  thus  obtained  be  precipitated  with 
dichloride  of  platinum,  an  abundant  precipitate  is  formed,  which, 
when  examined  in  the  spectrum  apparatus,  shows  only  the  bright 
potassium  lines.  If  this  precijiitaLc  be  repeatedly  washed  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  residual  salt  occasionally  examined  in 
the  apparatiis,  two  splendid  violet  lines  lying  between  the 
strontium  line  SrS  and  the  blue  potassium  line  Kff  will  be 
noticed  on  the  gradually  fading  continuous  background  of  the 
potassium  spectniin.  The^e  new  lines  increase  in  brilliancy  aa 
the  wasbing  is  coulinued,  and  a  number  more  appeal'  in  the 
red,  yellow,  and  green  portions  of  the  spectrum. 

"None  of  these  lines  belong  to  any  previously  known  body. 
Amongst  them  are  two  which  are  especially  remarkable  as  lying 
beyond  Fraunhofer's  line  A  and  the  potassium  line  Ko  coin- 
cident with  it,  and  therefore  situated  in  the  outermost  portion 
of  the  red  solar  mys.  Hence  we  propose  for  this  new  metal 
the  name  Rubidium  (and  the  symbol  lib),  from  the  Latin 
ntindiis,  which  was  used  to  express  the  darkest  red  colour.* 

Since  this  discovery,  rubidium  bas  been  shown  to  l)e  widely 
distributed,  generally  accompanying  the  other  alkalis,  but  in 
very  minute  quantities.  Kubidium  occurs  in  many  minerals, 
Bucb  as  lepidolites,  and  triphyllines,  in  Stassfurt  camallit^,  in 
Vesuvian  leucite,  in  the  porphyrites  of  the  Palatinate,  in  mica 
and  in  orthoclase. 

'  Aulus  Ocllias,  in  his  KoeUs  AUieat  ii.  26,  quotes  Ni^dios  Figulua  as  foIlowB  t 
"  NoetrtN  autcm  veteriboa  cneida  diota  ett,  qaie  a  Graecu  7Aanrwirtt  ut  Nigidius 
•it,  de  colore  cccli  qnaai  calin." 

'  AultiK  Gi>liias,  /ii'ocUs  AUieet,  U.  26.  "  Kubidiaa  ftatem  eat  rufaa  atrior  at 
oigrore  nmlto  iDiistiu.** 
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The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  lepidolite  from  Boicena  in 
Moravia  ia  which  Kiichhofif  aud  Buoseu  first  discovered 
rubibium : — 


Silica    . 

5032 

Alumina 

28-54 

Ferric  oxide 

073 

lime     . 

101 

Magnesia 

0-51 

Rubidium  oxide 

0-24 

Cjcsiura  oxide 

trace 

Lithium  oxide 

0-70 

Lithium  fluoride 

0-99 

Sodium  iiuoride     , 

1-77 

Potassium  Huoride 

1206 

Water 

3*12 
99*99 

A  large  number  of  brine-springs  and  mineral- waters  also 
contain  the  new  alkali.  Thus  the  hot  springs  of  the  Ungemach 
contain  in  1  liter  1*3  milligram  of  chloride  of  rubidium 
(BuDsen) ;  the  mineral  water  of  Bourbonnc-les-Bains  contains 
187  milligrams  of  the  same  salt,  and  32*5  milligrams  of  caisium 
chloride. 

The  celebrated  waters  of  Ems,  Kiasingen,  Nauheim  Selters, 
Vichy,  Wildbad-Gastein,  and  many  others  contain  rubidium,  and 
some  of  them  also  casium  compounds.  Kubidium  has  been 
found  in  sea-weed  and  in  sea-water  (Sonstadt)/  and  also  in 
the  mother-liquors  (bitterns)  from  the  salterns  of  Villefranche 
(Grandeau).  Rubidium  salts  are  also  widely  met  with  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Beetroot  takes  up  these  salts  from  the  soil, 
and  in  the  saline  residue  obtained  by  calcining  the  fermented 
molasses  considerable  quantities  of  nibidiura  salts  are  contained. 
Thus  100  parts  of  the  saline  residue  contain  018  parts  of 
chloride  of  rubidium  (Grandeau).  Then  it  has  idso  been  found 
in  samples  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe — such  as  Algiers,  Havana,  Kentucky,  France,  and  ^lace* 
donia.  Rubidium  likewise  occurs  in  several  kinds  of  coffee  aud 
tea  (Grandeau) ;  in  the  ash  of  the  oak,  Quercus  FubcsceTut,  in 
those  of  beech  trees  grown  on  a  basaltic  soil,  in  crude  cream 
^  Chen,  AViM^  xxii. 
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of  tartar,  and  in  potashes  £roiu  various  sources.  Plants  can 
however  not  absorb  rubidium  salts  in  place  of  potassium  salts 
and  they  die  if  these  latter  are  not  present  (Lucanus). 

Mode  of  preparation  of  Ruhidiwm,  compounds. — According  to 
Bunsen  the  best  source  of  rubidium  is  the  saline  residue  left 
from  the  preparation  of  litliiuiu  salts  from  Siixon  lepidolite. 
This  consists  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium* 
and  traces  of  the  chlorides  of  caesium  and  rubidium.  The 
separation  of  these  new  metals  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  their 
chlorides  fonn  double  chlorides  with  platinic  chloride,  which 
are  more  insoluble  than  the  corresponding  potassium  double 
chloride. 

One  kilogram  of  the  ealine  mixture  is  dissolved  in  2*5 
kilograms  of  water,  and  the  cold  liquid  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  thirty  gi-aras  of  platinum  in  aqua  regia.  The  pre- 
cipitate, having  settled  down,  is  collected  and  boiled  twenty-five 
times  successively  with  small  quantities  of  water,  in  all  about 
1*5  kilograms,  the  liquid  in  each  case  being  poured  on  to  the 
solution  of  the  original  salt  A  fresh  precipitate  is  then  formed, 
this  is  again  washed  and  trejited  as  the  first,  and  when  the 
above  series  of  operations  have  been  repeated  seven  or  eight 
times  the  rubidium  will  be  nearly  all  extracted.  Rich  of  the 
platinum  precipitates  is  then  dried,  the  platinum  reduced  by 
hydrogen,  and  the  alkaline  chlorides  dissolved  in  water.  In 
this  way  125  grams  of  rubidium  chloride  were  obtained,  con- 
taining three  or  four  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a 
little  chloride  of  cajsium.  By  a  repetition  of  the  precipitation 
and  washing  of  the  platinic  double  cldoride  this  quantity  of 
potassium  impurity  ciin  l>e  so  completely  removed  that  the 
well-known  red  potassium  line  (Ka)  is  not  seen  with  a  spectro- 
scope when  some  of  the  salt  is  held  in  the  flame  (Bunsen). 

98  Preparation  of  the  Metal. — Rubidium  is  prepared  by  the 
same  process  as  that  used  for  potassium. 

Charred  tartrate  of  rubidium  is  heated  in  an  iron  tube  to 
whiteness.  Bunsen  prepared  the  metal  first,  and  he  obtained 
five  grams  of  rubidium  from  seventy-five  grams  of  the  tartrate. 

It  is  a  silver  white  metal  of  specific  gravity  152.  At  — 10**  it 
is  still  soft  and  wax-like.  It  melts  at  Sft^^S,  and  emits  at 
incipient  redness  a  blue  coloured  vapour.  It  appears  to  form  an 
explosive  compound  with  carl>on  mnnoxide  as  potassium  does. 

Rxibidxum  Oxide  and  Hydrate,  RH,0  and  RbOH.  Rubidium 
on  exposure  to  air  at  once   becomes  covered  with   a  bluish 
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coating  of  suboxide,  and  takes  fire  spontaneouslj  more  readily 
than  potassium  with  foriuatiou  of  the  white  oxide^  KbjO 
(Bnnsen), 

When  thrown  on  to  water  rubidium  bums  like  potussium. 
The  hydrate  is  best  pi-epared  by  adding  baryta-water  to  a 
solution  of  rubidium  sulphnte.  A  greyish  white^  deliquescent 
mass  19  obtained  by  evaporating  the  clear  solatiou  to  diyuess  in 
a  silver  vessel 


SALTS  OF  RUBIDIUM. 


These  salts  present  the  f^reatest  similarity  to  those  of  potas- 
sium and  are  isomorphous  with  them. 

litcbidiitvi   Chloride,  ItbCI.     Kuhidium  takes  fire  in  chlorine 


buniing 


with    a    bright    liyht      Chloride    of    rubidium 


crj^stallizes  in  glittering  cubes  which  melt  at  a  red-heat.  100 
parts  of  water  dissolve  aL  1"  76  38,  uud  at  T  82-89  parts  of 
the  salt. 

Ruhidium  Chlorate,  RbClOg,  is  obtained  b}'  the  double  de- 
composition of  rubidium  sulphate  atid  barium  chlorate.  It 
crystallises  in  small  prisms  which  ta?te  like  potassium  chlorate, 
and  of  which  28 parts  dissolve  in  100  parts  of  water  at  4"-7  and 
51  parts  at  19^ 

Rnbidiiun  Fcrchlorate,  RbClO^,  is  a  granular  powder  consisting 
of  glittering  microscopic  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic 
system.  When  heated  below  redness  it  decomposes  into 
rubidium  chloride  and  oxygen.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at 
2r*3  1'085  parts  of  the  salt. 

Nwmal  Rubiflimn  SkJi^hnte,  Eb^SO^,  exists  as  large  rhombic 
cr}'8tal3  which  taste  like  potassium  sulphate.  100  parts  of 
water  dissolve  at  lO**  42*4  parts  of  this  salt. 

Rubidium  Nitrate,  RbNOj^  crystallizes  in  needles  or  prisms, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  0" 
201,  and  at  lO*'  435  parts  of  this  salt.  It  can  be  distinguished 
from  nitre,  inasmuch  as  it  readily  dissolves  in  couceutrated 
nitric  acid. 

Rubidium  Carhonaie,  RbaCOg.  The  normal  salt  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  baryta  water  and  evaporating 
the  filtmte  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  deliquescent 
powder  which  is  very  soluble  in  water.  If  the  solution  of  this 
salt  be  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
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over  sulphuric  acid,  glittering  prisms  of  the  acid  salt,  HRbCO,, 
are  obtained ;  these  have  a  cooling  taste  aud  are  easily  soluble  in 
water. 

Detection  a>^p  Estimatiox  of  EtiBtDitrM. 

99  The  rubidium  salts  when  brought  into  the  non-luminous 
gas  flame  impart  to  it  a  tint  rather  more  of  a  red  shade  than 
is  produced  by  the  potassium  salta. 

The  flame  spectrum  exhibits  two  characteristic  lines  in  the 
violet  Rba  (wave-length  4202)  and  Kb^S.  These  are  tlie  most 
valuable  as  the  means  of  recognising  the  rubidium  salta.  Two 
other  rubidium  lines,  EbS  and  Klry,  are  seen  at  the  red  en<|  of 
the  spectrum  ;  they  are  both  less  refrangible  than  the  red  potas- 
sium lines.  Besides  these  several  other  characteristic  lines 
occur.  The  spectrum  reaction  for  rubidium  is  so  delicate  that 
0*002  mgrm.  can  be  readily  detected  (Bunsen). 

Bunsea  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  by  pre- 
cipitating the  pure  chloride  by  nitrate  of  silver.  He  found  as 
a  mean  result  the  number  85-2  for  the  atomic  weight  of  rubidium, 
and  Grandeau  obtained  a  closely  corresponding  number  by  the 
analysis  of  the  sulphate. 


CiESIUM,  Cs  =  xaa's. 

100  This  metal  is  remarkable  not  only  as  having  been  the 
first  one  discovered  by  sjiectrum  analysis,  but  also  because  even 
before  Bunseu's  discovery  of  this  metul,  chemists  had  investi- 
gated certain  caisium  compounds,  which  however  they  had 
mistaken  for  potassium  salts.  ThuSj  in  the  year  1346,  Plattner 
analyzed  a  rare  miuei-al  found  in  the  island  of  Elba,  and  termed 
Pollux,*  with  the  following  result : — 

Silica 46-20 

Alumina 16*39 

Ferric  oxide  .....  0*86 

Potash 16-61 

Soda 10-47 

Water 2'32 


92-75 


61 


*  Ft>ifg.  Ann,  Ixii.  448. 
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Plattuer,  being  a  careful  experimentalist,  sought  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  his  analyses  did  not  add  up  to  100  parts, 
although  he  searched  in  vain  for  all  other  constituents.  The 
explanation  of  the  enigma  was  given  by  the  discovery  of 
caesium,  for  Pisani '  in  the  j'ear  1804,  found  on  analysis  of 
another  sample  of  the  same  mineral  that  the  alkali  which 
Plattuer  had  mistaken  for  potassium  is,  in  reality,  csesium.  His 
analysis  gave  the  following  numbers : — 


Silica    . 
Alumina 
Ferric  oxide 
Lime    • 
Csesia   . 
Soda 
Water  . 


4403 
15-97 
0-68 
0-68 
3407 
3-88 
240 

101-71 


If  we  now  calculate  the  quantity  of  ccesium  oxide  correspond- 
ing to  the  amount  of  potash  found  by  Plattner  as  the  platinum 
double  salt,  we  obtain  tlie  number  35*69  ;  if  we  next  subtract 
the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  caesium  thus  found  from  the  weight 
of  the  mixed  clilorides  of  ca?sium  and  sodiinn  as  found  by 
Plattner,  wc  obtain  the  imraher  172  as  the  amount  of  soda 
present.  These  numbers  correspond  satisfactorily  with  Pisani's 
results,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  quantity  of 
mineral  analysed  by  Plattner  was  very  small.  Both  analyses, 
therefore,  lead  to  the  formula  for  pollux  of — 

lOSiOj  +5  (CsjO,  NajO,  CaO)  +  2  (Al^O^,  Te.fi^)  +  2  IIjO. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  under  rubidium  that  cfesium 
occurs  generally  together  with  this  and  the  other  alkali  metals. 
CflTsium  alone  is  found  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Frankhausen, 
of  Monte  Latino  in  Tuscany,  as  well  as  in  the  Wheal  Clifford 
Spring,  one  liter  of  this  latter  water  containing  1'71  mgrms.  of 
cffsiuiu  chloride  (Torke).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  plants 
do  not  take  up  any  caisium  compounds  from  the  soil,  and  in 
absence  of  potassium  compounds,  ceesium  acts  as  a  poison  upon 
vegetable  life  (Lucanus). 

Metallic  caesium  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 
*  CvmpUa  JUndus^  Ix.  71*. 
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"When  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  melted  ciesium 
chloride,  small  globules  of  metal  are  formed  at  the  nejrative 
pole,  and  these  rise  to  the  surface  and  burn  with  a  brilliant 
tiame.  In  the  presence  of  mercury  an  nmnl^am  is  formed  which 
is  more  electro-positive  than  the  rubidium  amalgam,  and  hence 
metallic  caesium  is  the  most  electio-positive  of  the  metals. 

CecsiuM  Hjjdroxi(U,  CsOH,  is  obtained  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  by  which  nibidium  hydroxide  is  prepared,  and  resembles 
it  in  every  particular. 

SALTS  OF  C/ESIUM. 

loi  The  caasium  salts  are  isoinorphous  with  those  of  potassium 
and  rubidium.  They  colour  the  flange  of  a  still  more  reddish 
tint  than  the  salts  of  the  last  named  metal.  Tlie  caesium 
platinum  double  chloride,  CsjPtCl^  is  still  more  insoluble  than 
the  corresponding  rubidium  compound. 

Con^inm  Chloride,  CsCl,  ciystallizes  in  small  cubes  which 
melt  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  volatilize  even  more  readily  than 
potassium  chloride.  It  is  very  hygroscopic  and  deliquesces  in 
moist  air. 

Normal  Ctrsinm  Sulphatet  CSjSO^,  forms  short,  hard,  pris- 
matic crystals,  insoluble  in  alcohol  though  readily  soluble  in 
water.     The  acid  salt,  HCsSO^,  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms. 

CflwtKm  Nitrate,  CsNOj,  crystallizes  in  small  glittering  prisms 
which  possess  the  cooling  taste  of  saltpetre,  and  are  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  100  parts  of  water  at  T2  dissolve  lOoS 
parts  of  this  salt 

Normal  Ctrxiutn  Carhonatc,  Cs.,CO^.  This  salt  separates  out 
from  a  syrupy  solution  in  the  form  of  ill-defined  hydrated 
deliquescent  crystals.  Tliey  melt  on  heating,  leaving  a  residue 
of  the  anhydrous  salt  as  a  sandy  powder.  It  is  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  \i\(^  parts  of  alcohol  dissolve  at  19^  111,  and 
at  the  boiling  point  20*1  parts  of  the  anh3'drous  salt.  The 
acid  stilt,  llCsCOy,  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solution  in  large 
prisms. 

DeTKCTIOS  and  ESTrMATION  OF  C-ESirM. 


103  The  specti-um  of  cresium  contains  in  addition  to  the  two 
characteristic  bright  blue  lines  Csa  (wave-length  4971:1)  and 
Csi3,  several  other  less  distinct  linos. 
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In  order  to  separate  cossium  from  rubidium  salts,  the  solu- 
bility of  the  normal  carbonate  of  cesium  in  absolute  alcohol 
may  be  made  use  of  (Bunsen).  A  second  method  of  separation 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  acid  tartrate  of  rubidium, 
C\H.KbOg,  is  much  more  insoluble  than  the  corresi>ondiDg 
Ciesium  compound.  For  this  separatiou  twice  as  much  tai-taric 
acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  mixed  carbonates  as  is 
needed  for  their  complete  neutralization ;  the  solution  is  then 
evaporated  at  100*'  until  it  is  nearly  saturated  and  allowed  to 
cool.  Acid  tartrate  of  nibidium  tlien  separates  out,  and  after 
having  been  three  times  recrystallized  it  is  free  from  cjesium.^ 

Another  very  useful  uietliod  of  Bcparution  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  cfesium  alum,  CsjSOj.AUSSO^  +  24HgO^  is  much  less 
soluble  than  the  corresponding  rubidium  and  potassium  alums. 
100  parts  of  water  at  17''  dissolve  OtUD  parts  of  Citshim  alum, 
2'27  parts  of  rubidium  alum,  and  135  parts  of  potassium  alum 
(Redtenbacher).  liy  frequent  recrystallization  of  the  mixed  alums, 
the  rubidium  and  caesium  can  be  readily  separated  from  one 
another.  In  order  to  prepare  the  pure  salts  it  is  only  nece-ssary 
to  precipitate  the  alumina  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  to  ignite 
when  the  sulphates  are  left,  from  which  the  other  compounds 
can  be  readily  obtained.^ 

A  third  method  of  separation  depends  npon  the  formation  of 
an  insoluble  double  chloritlo  which  ausium  forms  with  stannic 
chloride,  CsSnClg.*  Instead  of  stannic  cLloride,  antimony 
chloride  may  also  be  used,  which  is  dissolved  by  concentrated 
hydruohloric  acid,  and  mixed  with  an  acid  solution  of  the  mixed 
alkaline  chlorides,  A  white  precipitate  then  falls  possessing 
the  composition  SbClj  +  6CsCl.*  The  tin  or  antimony  can  be 
readily  separated  from  either  of  these  compounds  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  on  evaporating  the  solution,  pure  ca3sium  chloride 
remains  behind. 

As  an  ilhiatration  of  the  method  by  which  the  relative 
quantities  of  rubidinui  and  cajsium  can  be  determined  in  a 
mL>iture  of  the  clilurides  of  the  two  metals,  the  following 
determination  by  Bunsen  may  be  quoted.  The  mbted  chlorides 
weii^'hiiig  10348  grm.  were  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate,  and 
thus  1 1404  grm.  of  silver  chloride  obtained.     Let  A  signify 
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•  Gotictrroy,  LUbig  Ann.,  clxxxi.  17ti. 
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the  ■weight  of  x  parts  of  chloride  of  rubidium  and  y  parts 
of  chloride  of  ctesium,  and  let  B  signify  the  weight  of  silver 
citrate.     Then  we  obtained  the  following  eq^uations — 

x=:3-50963i?- 316906^ 
y  -  416906^  -  3'50963i^ 

Hence  the  mixture  contains 

X  =  69-87 
y  -  3013 

100-00 

The  atomic  weight  ol  cfcsiutn  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
analysis  of  the  chloride  by  means  of  silver  nitrate.  Jolmson 
and  Allen  as  well  as  Bunsen  thus  obtained  the  number  1327, 
whilst  Godetfroy  obtained  the  cumber  132-3. 
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103  The  name  vclatik  alkali  was  long  ago  given  to  ammonia  as 
pointing  out  its  similarity  to  the  fixed  alkalis  potash  and  soda. 
In  1808,  Seebeck  made  the  interesting  discovery  thut  when 
mercury  is  brought  into  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  it,  the  metal  increases 
rapidly  in  bulk,  giving  rise  to  an  amalgam-like  mass.  The 
same  observation  was  made  almost  simultaneously  by  Berzelius 
and  Pontin,  whilst  Davy,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  fact, 
rejieated  the  experiment  and  discovered  that  a  piece  of  sal- 
ammouiac  moistened  with  water  might  be  employed  instead  of 
aqueous  ammonia.  Davy  also  noticed  that  the  same  amalgam- 
like  mass  is  formed  when  an  amalgam  of  jiotassium  is  thiown 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  Hence  he,  like 
Berzelius,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ammonia  must  contain 
oxygen,  and  that  in  this  experiment,  it,  like  potash  and  soda, 
had  been  rtnluced  by  the  electricity  to  a  metal-like  body.  To 
this  metal-like  substance,  which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  this 
amalgam,  they  gave  the  nunie  of  ammonium.  This  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  ammonium  compounds  was  objected  to  by 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thdnard,  who,  from  their  experiments  on  the 
subject,  carried  out  in  tlie  year  1800,  concluded  that  the  fonna- 
tioD  of  the  amalgam  is  due  to  a  combination  of  the  ammonia 
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with  hydrogen.  They  arrived  at  this  result  from  observing  thu 
the  amalgam  undergoes  rapid  spoutaneous  decomposition  inti 
mercury,  ainmonia^  and  hydrogen  gas.  Arguing  from  analog 
the  French  philosophers  were  inclined  to  believe  that  in  lite 
manner  potassium  and  sodium  could  not  be  considered  to  bl 
true  metals,  but  were  rather  the  hydrogen  compounds  of  th 
alkalis.  In  reply  to  these  objections,  Davy  and  Berzelius  showa 
that  the  hydrogen  which  was  evolved  arose  from  the  decotn 
posing  action  of  the  metallic  ammonium  upon  the  water  wliio 
adhered  to  it,  in  the  same  way  as  when  sodium  and  potassiuu 
are  thrown  into  water,  hydrogen  is  evolved.  Berzelius  con 
tinned  for  many  years  to  hold  the  view  tliat  oxygen  is  containei 
in  ammonia,  and  he  explained  the  fact  that  this  element  ecu! 
not  1>e  detected  in  the  auunouia.  by  assuming  that  nitrogei 
itself  is  an  oxide  of  an  element  hitherto  not  isolated,  to  whio 
he  gave  the  name  of  nitritum,  i 

Ampere  was  the  first,  in  the  year  1816,  to  endeavour  to  explai] 
the  analogy  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  with  those  of  the  fixed  al 
kalis.  He  showed  that  the  differences  in  composition  between  the 
salts  of  a  fixed  and  those  of  the  volatile  alkali  disappear  when 
we  assume  that,  in  the  latter  class  of  salts,  a  compound  radical 
exists  composed  of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  to  four  volumes  o£ 
hydrogen ;  so  that  sal-ammoniac  or  hydrocldorido  of  aniraoutl 
may  be  regarded  as  the  chloride  of  a  metal-like  substance  t( 
which  the  name  of  ammonium  had  been  given.  In  1820,  Beft 
zelius  gave  up  his  old  view  and  accepted  the  ammonium  theory 
He  allowed  that  aqueous  ammonia  must  be  regarded  as  I 
Rolution  of  ammonium  oxide,  and  assumed  that  when  anhydrous 
ammonia  unites  with  an  hydrogen  acid  (a  substance  to  which 
we  now  give  the  simple  name  of  acid)  the  ammonia  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  to  form  the  metal-like  i-adical 
ammonium,  and  that  this  becomes  an  oxide  by  union  with  thi 
oxygen  of  the  water. 

According  to  our  present  views  the  ammonium  salts  are 
considered  as  being  derived  from  acids  by  the  replacement  of 
their  liydrogen  by  the  radical  ammoniuuL  These  salts  ara 
isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  iwtassium,  and  otherwise  exhibit 
a  close  analogy  with  them,  as  also  with  those  of  rubidium  and 
CfBsium.  I 

Ammonium  Am alffam.  This  substance,  whose  existence  has 
already  been  mentioned,  is  formed  when  a  piece  of  moistened 
sal-ammoniac  is  laid  on  a  platinum  basin,  a  small  quantity 
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mercury  jwured  upon  it,  ami  this  brought  in  contact  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  positive  pole  being  con- 
nected with  the  platinum  basiiL  It  may  be  obtained,  still  more 
readily,  by  throwing  sodium  amalgam  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
sodium  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The 
mercuiy  increases  in  bnlk  to  npwards  of  twenty  times  its 
original  volume.  It  then  contains  from  0*6  to  09  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  ot"  ammonium.  This  amalgam  forms  a  li^lit,  soft, 
buttery  mass  which  at  low  temperatures  becomes  crystaUine 
and  decomposes,  even  at— 29*,  with  evolution  of  two  volumes 
of  ammonia  and  one  volume  of  hydrogen.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  amalgams  of  the  alkali  metals  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  reduce  the  salts  of  silver  and  copper.*  Hence  some 
chemists  have  supposed  that  it  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  solution  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen  in  mercury.  Against  this 
view,  however,  it  is  to  be  remend)ered  that  neither  of  these 
gases,  either  alono  or  when  uibtud  together,  dissolves  at  all  in 
mercury. 

104  Ammonium  Chloride,  NH^Cl.  The  historj'  of  this  salt,  well 
known  un4ler  the  name  of  sal-ammoniac,  has  alremly  been  given 
at  page  378  of  Vol  L  It  is  found  in  the  fumeroles  of  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  Hechi,  and  other  volcanoes,  as  well  as  in  the  cracks  and 
fissures  in  recent  lava  streams.  Its  formation  has  also  been 
observed  when  large  masses  of  coal  undergo  combustion,  as 
when  a  coal  pit  is  on  firo.  The  salt  Ims  also  been  observed  in 
guano  from  the  Cliiacba  Islands, 

Sal-nmmnniac  originally  served  as  the  source  from  which  all 
the  amnioniacal  salts  were  prepared.  At  present,  however,  they 
are  usually  obtained  from  ammonium  sulphate,  and  from  tlie 
ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gasworks  both  of  which  are  prepared 
on  an  enormous  scale.  The  manufacture  of  sal-ammoniac  is 
simple  enough.  For  this  purpose  the  ammoniacal  gjLs-Iiquor  is 
heated  with  lime,  and  the  gaseous  ammonia  which  is  thus 
evolved  led  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  it  is  saturated* 
The  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  sal-ammoniac  purified  by  re- 
crystallization  from  hot  water.  The  best  mejins  of  purifying  the 
sal-ammoniac  is,  however,  by  the  process  of  sublimation,  and  in 
general  sal-ammoniac  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  sublimed  form. 
The  vessel  employed  for  this  purpose  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
lower  one  is  either  a  semi-circular  earthenware  vessel  embedded 
in  an  iron  one,  or  consists  entirely  of  a  cast-iron  basin.    The  sal- 

*  Landolt,  Ann,  Ckem,  P/tann.  Svppl  Band,  vi.  842. 
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in  the  solid  state  is  brought  into  thiH,  and  then  a 
MBU-dimlar  dome-like  cover,  either  of  eartlienware,  lead,  or 
fins,  is  placed  orer  it,  aad  this  is  luted  tight  with  clay.     lu  the 


of  the  dome  there  is  an  opeuing  which  is  left  open  during 
tfkft  sablimacioo.  Pure  sal-ammoniac  is  also  obtained  by  em- 
boring  the  same  apparatus,  but,  instead  of  tlie  impure  salt, 
a  mixture  of  common  salt,  NaCI,  and  aninionium  sulphate, 
V^f  HJjSO^^  is  heated,  when  sodium  sulphate  remains  belaud,  sal- 
aaiiBoaaae  snbliming  as  before. 

Pttte  ammonium  chloride  is  colourless  and  odourless  and  has 
a  tbaip  saliue  taste.  It  crystalli;;es  from  a  saturated  solution  in 
arborescent  or  feather-like  growths  which  consist  of  an  aggrega- 
tioa  of  small  regular  octohedrons,  and  other  forms  of  the  regular 
^fstem,  as  well  as  combinations  of  these,  and  often  exhibit  ti-a- 
l^taohedrio  hemihedry,  so  that  the  crystals  appear  to  belong  to  the 

hexagonal  or  quadratic  system 
(Fig.  38).  From  solution  in 
urea  sal-ammoniac  crystallizes 
in  cubes.  When  the  salt  is  sub- 
limed, and  the  vapour  quickly 
cooled,  it  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  light  cryst  alline 
powder  known  as  flowers  of 
sal-ammoniac.  The  common 
sublimed  sal-ammoniac  is  a 
semi-transparent,  fibi-ous,  crys- 
talline mass,  which  is  so  tough 
that  it  is  difficult  to  powder  the 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  in  a  fine  powder,  a 
(MttK<W|Mlcd  solution  is  evaporate<l  down,  and  constantly  stirred, 
nl-amuutnlac  dissolves  iu  water  a  considei'able  re- 
ifi  Iviiiporuture  takes  place ;  30  parts  of  salt  dissolve 
il^  jiX/  )t«ri»  of  water  at  IS'S"  and  the  temperature  is  reduced 
^.«^4  i.lUJwrff).  100  parU  of  water  dissolve  at  0**23*4,  a^ 
||l^9Mi  «u«i  at  100*  77-2  parts  of  the  salt.^  Tlie  lK)Lling  point 
^^^  iMMMkU  :«olution  is  11 5^  Sal-ammoniac  is  somewhat  less 
Hi  sJim^mJ;  thus  100  parts  of  alcohol  of  speciiic  gravity 
^Hfcwlw  a*  S"  12'6.  and  at  56"  301  parts  of  the  salt.*  The 
•(  aal-ammoniac  is  1*52.  It  is  not  volatile  at 
iA>   ^kujMi^   \vt««(WiatiEire   of  the    air,   but  when  boiled  with 

^  41liMi«t  ^M.  Chfm.  Phnrm.  cxxxiii.  292. 
%UmM4i«,  ^M«.  CMm,  Phfx  [4^  r.  1S9. 
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water  ammonia  escapes  in  small  qiiantity,  and  the  solution, 
which  was  perfectly  neutral,  becomes  slightly  acid.  At  higlier 
temperatures  it  eviiiKirutea  completely,  giving  rise  to  a  colourless 
vapour,  which,  according  to  Bineau, lias  the  specific  gravity  089, 
corresponding  to  a  vapour  density  of  13-345,  whilst  the  mole- 
cular formula,  NH^Cl,  requires  a  density  of  26  69.  Fioni  the 
fact  of  the  abnormal  density  it  has  beau  argued  that  the  sal- 
ammoniac  vapour  consists  of  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  truth  of  this  supposition 
was  tirst  experimentally  demonstrated  by  PebaV  "who  allowed 
the  vapour  of  sal-ammoniac  to  ditfuse  into  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  when  the  lighter  ammonia  was  found  to  dilVuse  out 
and  tlie  heavier  hydrochloric  acid  to  remain  behind.  K.  von 
Than-  then  showed  that  if  dry  ammonia  and  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  be  brought  together  at  a  temperature  of  upwards  of  350\ 
at  which  point  aal-amnioniac  is  gaseous,  no  change  either  of 
temperature  or  of  llie  volume  of  the  ga.ses  is  observed,  whereas 
if  chemical  union  liad  taken  place  a  change  of  both  these  would 
naturally  have  been  expected.  Lastly,  Marignac'  observed  that 
in  the  volatilization  of  sal  ammoniac  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
heat  is  absorbed  as  is  evolved  when  ammonia  and  hydrochloric 
sid  combine.  This  fact  of  the  dissociation  of  sal-ammoniac 
m  be  readily  shown  by  igniting  a  small  piece  of  the  solid  in 
a  closed  platinum  crucible.  On  removing  the  lid  after  the  salt 
has  been  volatilized,  and  plvin*^ing  a  moistened  piece  of  blue 
litmus  paper  into  the  crucible,  ilie  litmus  paper  will  Ix*  turned 
bright  red,  proving  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
ammonia  having  escaped.  Deville,*  on  the  other  hand,  dot^a  not 
admit  that  sal-animoniuc  is  decomposed,  as  its  vapour  density  at 
1000°  remains  constant,  a  temperature  at  which  ammonia  itself 
is  converted  into  its  elements. 

Sal-ammoniac  is  used  in  medicine.  In  former  days  that 
which  came  from  Egypt  was  especially  esteemed  as  a  drug. 
Large  quiintities  are  used  in  the  processes  of  dyeing,  and  M'orkers 
in  metal  employ  it  in  the  processes  of  soldering  and  tinmng,  as  at 
a  high  temperature  it  either  reduces  the  metallic  oxide  or  con- 
verts it  into  fusible  chloride  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  bright 
metallic  surface.  It  is  also  of  value  in  the  laboratory  both  as  a 
reagent  and  as  a  convenient  source  of  ammonia. 


'  Jrtn,  Chtm.  Warm,  cxxiii.  1P9. 
•  Compta  iietuius.  Ixviii.  877. 
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105  Ammonimn  Bromide,  NH,Br,  is  very  soluble  ia  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  white  cubes  which  taste  like  sal-auiuiouiac. 

Awmonivm  lodiilc,  NH^I,  is  best  obtained  by  saturating 
ammonia  with  hydriodic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
cubes  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  deliquesces  in 
moist  air  and  gradually  assumes  a  yellow  colour  due  to  the  slow 
liberation  of  iodine.  It  is  used  in  photography  as  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  is  gradually  added  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  niti*ate,  rendered  nlkaline 
by  potash,  ammonium  di-iodide,  NH^T.^  sepamtes  out  as  a 
brownish  black  mobile  liquid.  This  substance  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  carbon  disulphide.  Water  (Jecomposes  it  into  iodide 
of  uitroj^en,  XHI^,  ammonium  iodide^  and  hydriodic  acid; 

3NHJ  +  SHI. 


4NHJ2  =  NHI, 


Ammonium  Fluoride,  NH^F,  is  obtaiiie<i  by  satui-atinj;  hydro- 
fluoric acid  with  ammonia.  The  commercial  hydi-oBuoric  ocid, 
however,  fjenemlly  contains  lead  and  other  metals  wliich  must 
be  previously  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonium  carbonate  and  sulphide.  The  clear  acid  liquid  is 
then  evaporated  in  a  platinum  basin  nnd  saturated  with  solid 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Ammonium  fluoride  crystallizes  in 
hexagonal  tables  or  prisms.  It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste  and 
deliquesces  in  moist  air.  It  is  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than 
sal-annuoniac,  and  decomposes  at  the  ordinary  temperature  when 
in  the  moist  state.  It  decomposes  the  silicates  on  being  heated 
with  them  with  evolution  of  silicon  tetrafluoride,  and  hence  it  is 
largely  used  in  mineral  analysis  and  for  etching  upon  glnss. 
This  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  allowing  a  solution  of  the 
salt  to  dry  upon  the  place  which  it  is  desired  to  etch.  It  cannot 
be  preserved  in  glass  bottles  but  must  be  kept  in  vessels  either 
of  platinum,  silver,  or  gutta-percha. 

Hydrogen  Antmoniuvi  Fluoride,  NH^F,  HF,  is  formed  when 
a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  is  evapomted  at  a  temperature  of 
about  40°.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  rhombic  prisms  which 
deliquesce  slii»htly  in  the  air  and  on  heating  evolve  highly 
irritating  and  acrid  fumes. 

Ammonium  Chlorate,  NH^ClOj.  When  ammonia  is  saturated 
with  chloric  acid  and  the  solution  evaporated,  this  salt  CT^'stal- 
lizes  out  in  small  needles  which  have  a  strongly  acrid  taste 
and  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  slightly  soluble  in  absolute 
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alcohol  Heated  to  102°  the  salt  decomposes  (Wachter) 
chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrous  oxide  and  aqueous  vapour  being 
evolved  and  sal-ammoniac  remaining  behind.  Occasionally  the 
salt  undergoes  spontaneous  decompositioa  When  thrown  on  to 
a  hot  plate  it  decrepitates  like  ammonium  nitrate. 

Ammonium  Per  chlorate,  NHiClO^,  is  obtained  by  saturating 
an^monia  with  perchloric  acid.  It  forms  rhombic  crystals 
which  are  isomorphous  with  potassium  perchlorate  and  dissolve 
in  five  parts  of  cold  water. 

io6  Normal  Ammmiium  SulphaU,{^'R^^  SO^.  We  find  this 
salt  mentioned  by  Libavius,  but  more  accurately  described  by 
Glauber,  who  recommended  its  use  as  a  medicine.  It  was  long 
known  by  the  name  oi  sal  atnmaniacum  secretum  Glauhen,  This 
salt  is  found  in  certain  volcanic  districts,  especially  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  boric  acid  fumeroles  of  Tuscany,  and  it  is  termed 
by  mineralogists  mnscagnita  Ammonium  sulphate  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  heating  the  ammoniacal  gas  liquor  with 
lime  and  leading  the  nmmonia  which  is  evolved  into  dilute 
sulpJiuric  acid.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  crystalliza- 
tion. Liirgo  transparent  crystals  belonging  to  tlie  rhombic 
system  are  deposited  which  are  isomorphous  witlj  potassium 

ill)hate.     Their  specific  gravity  is  177.     They  possess  a  strong 

line  taste  and  dissolve  at  (f  in  71,  at  20°  in  7G  3  and  at  100' 
in  975  parts  of  water.  The  salt  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
aqueous  alcohol  and  does  not  dissolve  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Ammonium  sulphate  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  other 
ammonia  salts  and  is  also  largely  employed  as  a  fertiliser  in 
artificial  manures. 

Ammonium  Niirate^  XH,XOj,.  Tliis  .salt  was  first  prepared  by 
Glauber  and  was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  nitmm 
fiammana.  It  crystiillizes,  when  its  solution  is  slowly  evaporated, 
in  rhombic  prisma,  but  on  Vxiiling  down  it  is  upually  obtained 
in  a  fibrous  mass.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*7.  It  possesses  a 
strongly  saline  taste,  and  dissolves  at  the  ordinar}*  temperature 
in  half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  whilst  it  is  still  more  soluble 
iu  hot  water.  In  dissolving  a  considerable  reduction  of  tem- 
perature takes  place.  Thus  if  60  parts  of  the  salt  be  diasolved 
in  100  parts  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  13°G  tlie  temperature 
of  the  liquid  sinks  to  —  IS'G,  whilst  if  water  at  0°  be  taken  the 
temperature  of —  lfi°"7  is  obtained,  this  being  the  freezing  point 
of  the  solution  (Guthrie).  It  is  also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  the  dry  salt  is  thrown  on  a  red-hot  plate  it  decomposes 
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Muloliim  of  a  yellow  flame  and  a  slight  explosion,  into 
witer,  and  nitric  oxide,  whereas  if  it  be  gently  heated 
it  teiMppoaes  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide,  a  small  portion  of 
tht  WtM.  aaiblimiDg  uDclianged. 

Ammtminm  yUriu.  NU^NO*.  Beraelius  describes  the  best 
of  preparing  this  salt  to  be  to  add  a  solution  of  sal 
to  silver  nitrite  solution.  The  clear  solution  is  then 
ovei  sulphuric  acid.  An  indistinctly  crystalline  mass 
is  obtetaed.  but  this,  as  well  as  its  aqueous  sulutioUj  deconiposes 
wbea  bested,  into  water  and  nitrogen. 

lOf  y^rmai  Ammontnm  Phosphale,  (NHJ^PO^,  is  obtained 
■ft  a  ctvstalliue  semi-solid  mass  when  hydrogen  di*ammonium 
phiMfhnli  is  supersaturated  with  concentrated  aqueous  ammonia. 
tt  eijrsKailiies  from  its  solution  in  dilute  ammonia  in  short 
pciuuHc  needles^  These  contain  three  molecules  of  water  of 
Vjrstelliatton  and  arc  moderately  stable  in  the  air,  but  on  boil- 
ii^te  aqueous  sohuion  two-tliirds  of  the  amntonia  is  evolved. 
Hytiyvftn  Di-ammoniitm  Phosphate,  H(NHJgPO^,  occurs  in 
jTMBin  fhWtt  Icbnboe  (Hempath)  and  is  easily  formed  when 
a$ohllioM  of  phosphoric  acid  containing  an  excess  of  ammonia 
k  alluwvd  to  evaporate;  transparent  motiocliuic  prisms  are  thus 


Ammonium  Phosphate,  H/NHJPO^  is  formed 
•qutH>u«  phosphoric  ncid  i.^  added  to  ammoTiia  until  the 
9ohtt)oii  rwidens  litmus  paper,  and  is  no  longer  precipitated  by 
Uirium  chloride-  It  ciystallizes  in  tetragonal  prisms  and  is  iso- 
IHneyl^oui  vith  thecorresi^onding  potassium  salt. 

m^pirfhyra  Ammonium  Sotlium  Phosphate  or  Microco&viic  Salt, 
IIMiKtl«Vl>«  ^  4H5O.  The  old  alchemists  were  aware  that 
Umi  |HK'uluir  »dlt  ojiu  be  obtained  from  urine,  but  Mnrggiaf  was 
1^  tlM  U>  ^Humtne  witli  care  the  salt  which  crystallizes  from 
%tlMHihlivd  urtne  and  to  show  that  it  contains  a  volatile  alkali, 
lilMl  )f^*tt»4  found  in  1775  that  sodium  was  contained  in  this 
Tbi>  salt  was  first  termed  sal  urinw  fixuvi  in  contra- 
lo  Uw  tal  urinw  rolatile  or  ammonium  carbonate, 
ai&«>  tvruKsl  sal  mieroroamicum ,  being  obtained  from 
^giiy.     This   compound  is  also  found   in   guano 


^  54(0M'  H»  putfpare  the  compound  five  parts  of  common 
^^v.s:.  uN^^uS.kU>  gif  soda  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  together 
^1,  ;  «ryi^tallized  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  the 

^  ^  '  cool     Transparent  monoclinic  prismatic 
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cij'stalfi  separate  out,  ha\nng  a  specific  gra\ity  of  I'oo  aod  pos- 
sessing a  strongly  saline  taste.  Tliey  melt  readily  on  heating 
giving  off  water  and  ammonia  and  leaving  a  residue  of  tlie  di- 
hydrogen  sodium  orthophosphate  which  again  at  a  high  tem* 
perature  luelta  with  loss  of  water,  forming  a  clear  liquid,  and 
this  on  cooling  yields  a  glassy  mass  of  sodium  hexametaphos- 
phate.    This  substance  is  used  largely  as  a  blowpipe  reagent 

xo8  Carbonates  of  Ammonium. — Commercial  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  sal-volatile,  or  salt  of  hartshorn,  forms  the  starting- 
point  of  ttiese  compounds.  This  substance  was  well  known  to 
the  later  alchemists  who  prepared  it  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
evaporated  and  decomposed  urine,  hartshorn,  bones  and  other 
animal  inatters.  Its  preparation  from  sal-ammoniac  was  first 
described  by  Basil  Valentine  in  the  15th  century  but  long  after 
this  it  was  supposed  that  the  volatile  alkaline  salts  obtained 
from  various  sources  possessed  different  medicinal  power,  and 
even  up  to  the  end  of  the  17th  centiuy  EnglUh  drops,  which 
were  really  nothing  more  than  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed 
with  an  ethereal  oil,  were  sold  at  high  prices  and  it  was  stated 
by  some  that  the  volatile  alkali  contained  in  this  substance  was 
prepared  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  silk,  whilst  others 
gave  the  remarkable  receipt  that  ^\^  lbs.  of  skulls  of  persons 
who  had  been  hanged  or  otherwise  come  to  an  unnatural  end 
must  1)6  distilled  with  two  lbs.  of  dried  vipers,  hartshorn,  and 
ivory.  More  rational  views  concerning  the  composition  of  these 
compounds  were  anived  at  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Dossie  in  his  Elahoratorj/  laid  Open  published  in  1758  distinctly 
states  that  the  same  animal  substances  always  yield  an  equally 
efficacious  kind  of  volatile  alkali. 

Commercial  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  commonly  known  as  the 
sesquicai'bonate,  is  obtained  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  chalk  and  one  part  of  sal-ammouiac  or  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
This  operation  is  conducted  in  iron  retorts  furnished  with  leaden 
receivers,  and  ten  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  yield  from  seven  to  eight 
parts  of  the  carbonate.  The  salt  is  then  resubliraed  with  the 
addition  of  some  water,  and  thus  a  white  semi-transparent  fibrous 
mass  is  obtained  which  has  a  strongly  aramoniacal  smell  and  a  pun- 
gent caustic  taste,  This  sail  possesses  the  composition  NgHuCgO^, 
and  consists  of  a  compound  of  hydrogen  ammonium  carbonate 
with  ammonium  carbamate ;  thus,  H(NH4)C03  •\-  NH^COaNHj. 
By  treating  the  salt  with  strong  alcohol  the  carbamate  can  be 
dissolved  whilst  the  ammonium  carbonate  remains  undissolved. 
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This  same  decomposition  takes  place  when  the  salt  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  carbamate  undergoing  slow  volatilization. 

The  imparities  liable  to  occur  in  the  commercial  salt  are  thio- 
sulphate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  lead  from  the  re- 
ceiver, and  lime  and  calcium  chloride  from  the  chalk  employed. 

Normal  Ammonium  Carbonate,  (l^llJfiO^  4*  HjO.  Dalton 
first  prepared  this  salt  by  treating  sal- volatile  with  a  quantity  of 
water  insufficient  to  dissolve  it  completely.  It  is  also  obtained 
when  ammonium  carbamate  is  dissolved  in  water : 


»{Sl?lr.-H.o.co{»™. 

It  is  however  most  readily  prepared  by  digesting  the  common 
commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  12''  with  strong  aqneons  ammonia  and  dr}nng  the  crystalline 
powder  which  remains  behind  between  blotting  paper. 

Transparent  tabular  or  prismatic  crystals  are  deposited  from  a 
solution  prepai-ed  at  a  temperature  of  from  30"  to  35°.  These 
possess  an  ammoniacal  odour,  attract  moisture  from  the  air  and 
become  opaque  from  loss  of  ammonia  and  formation  of  hydro- 
gen ammonium  carbonate  and  water  (Divers.)  ^ 

HydrojcTfi  Ammonium  Carbonate,  or  Bicarhonate,  H(XHJCOj. 
Crystals  of  this  salt  are  sometimes  found  in  Patagonian  guano 
and  in  the  purifiers  of  gas-works.  It  is  formed  when  the  foregoing 
compound  is  allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  its  solution 
is  treated  with  carbon  dioxide.  It  forms  a  white  mealy  powder, 
or,  when  slowly  cr3'stallized,  large  rhombic  crystals,  wliich  have  a 
cooling  saline  taste  and  do  not  smell  of  ammonia  when  in  the 
dry  state.  At  GO''  it  slowly  undergoes  decomposition  with  evo- 
lution of  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  M'ater.  When  it  is  more 
strongly  heated  in  such  a  way  that  a  sniall  quantity  of  water 
condenses  and  the  gases  are  not  allowed  to  recombine,  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed  (Divers). 
This  salt  dissolves  at  15**  in  8  parts  of  water.  Its  solution  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  as  well  when  heated  above  3G**,  loses  carbon 
dioxide,  but  its  saturated  solution  can  be  crysttillized  by  cooling 
out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  but  if  the 
alcoholic  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  carbon  dioxide 
is  evolved  and  normal  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolves.  It  forms 
a  double  salt  with  the  former  compound  having  the  composition 
2H(NHJC03  +  (XHJ,CO,  +  H^O,  which  maybe  most  easily 

'  Oiem.  Sec  JoHm»  xxUi.  171. 
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obtained  by  treating  the  commercial  salt  at  30*  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  tolerably  concentrated  ammonia  and  crystallizing:. 
This  double  salt  forms  fiat  rhombic  prisms  or  thin  six-sided 
tables,  smells  strongly  of  ammonia  and  dissolves  at  15*  ia  5 
parts  of  vrater.  It  is  decomposed  by  an  excesa  of  water  "with 
formation  of  the  bicarbonate. 

109  Atttmonium  Cyanide,  NH4CN.  "WTien  a  mixture  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  mercury 
cyanide,  is  heated,  this  salt  sublimes  in  colourless  cubes  which 
smell  of  both  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol  and  evaporates  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  30°.  Die  vapour  is  inllammable  and  bums  with  a 
yellow  flame.  It  is  an  extremely  poisonous  salt  and  decomposes, 
especially  in  the  moist  stnto,  into  azulniic  aeid.^ 

Ajmnonium  Cyaimtc,  NH^OCX,  is  formed  when  the  vapour 
of  cyanic  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  dry  ammonia.  It 
forms  a  flocculent  crystalline  msiss,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
difficultly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  The  salt  is  obtained  in 
solution  by  decomposing  lead  cyanato  with  ammonia  at  a 
moderate  temperature.  This  salt,  as  is  well  known,  easily 
undergoes  molecidar  change  into  isomeric  urea 

AmTrumium  Tkiocyanate,  NH4SCN',  is  formed  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  organic  bodies  containing  both  nitro;^en  and 
sulphur.  Hence  it  is  always  found  in  tbe  ammoniacal  gas 
liquors.  According  to  Liebig  it  is  l>est  prepared  by  saturating 
two  parts  o'f  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0-9o  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  six  parts  of  the  same  amTnonia  and  two  parts  of 
flowei-s  of  sulphur  are  then  added,  and  this  is  mixed  with  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  obtained  from  tlie  decomposition  of  six  parts 
of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  The  mixture  is  then  warmed  for 
a  considerable  time  on  a  water-bath,  then  boiled  and  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  tlie  crystallizing  point.  In  this  way 
3"5  ports  of  ammonium  tluoeyanate  are  obtained:'' 

HCN"  +  (NIIJjS  +  S  -  NH^SCN  +  H(NH,)S. 

A  simpler  plan  is  that  proposed  by  Millon :  it  consists  in 
mixing  together  15  parts  of  aqueous  ammonia,  2  parts  of 
carbon  disulphide,  and  15  parts  of  83  per  cent,  spirits  of 
wina  After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  nnc-third  of  the 
liquid  is  distilled  off  and  the  residue  allowed  to  crystallize.^ 

1  Vol.  I.,  p.  C59.  «  Ann^  Chnn.  Phamu  bd.  126. 

*  Joum.  Pharm.  [3],xxxTiii. -107. 
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Ammonium  thiocarbonate  is  first  formed  in  this  reaction,  and 
this  oil  heatniy  decomposes  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
the  thiocyanate.  Glaus  i*ecommends  that  three  to  four  times 
the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  carbon  disulphide  be  used.' 

The  salt  is  very  easily  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  plates.  If  100  grams  of  this  salt  be 
dissolved  in  an  crjual  weight  of  water  at  17^  the  temperature 
sinks  to  —  12°  (Rudorff).  The  perfectly  dry  salt  melts  at  169*, 
and  begins  to  decompose  V  above  this  point  (Reynolds :  see  Vol.  L, 
p.  654). 

Sulphides  of  Ammonium, 

no  Ammonlnni  Monosulpkidr,  (NHJjS,  is  obtained  when 
two  volumes  of  ammonia  gas  are  mixed  with  one  volume  of 
sulphuretted  hydrojjen  and  the  mixture  cooled  to  —18**,  or  when 
potassium  sulphide  is  treated  witli  sal-ammoniac  and  the 
vapours  led  into  a  freezing  mixture.  It  forms  colourless 
glittering  crystals  soluble  in  water,  which  on  exposure  to  the 
air  pass  iuto  the  next  compound  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  monosulphide  is  obtained  by 
saturating  aqueous  ammonia  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
then  adding  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia.  Ammonium  mono- 
sulphide  is  a  strong  sulpho-base. 

Ammonitim  Hydrosidjihidc,  H(NH  JS,  is  formed  when  ammo- 
nia gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  brought  together  at  the 
ordinary  tempemture.  It  solidities  at  0"  to  colourless  needles 
or  tables,  which  sublime  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  An 
aqueous  solution  is  prepared  by  saturating  ammonia  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  anliydrous  compound,  as  well  as 
its  aqueous  solution  and  that  of  the  monosulphide,  becomes 
yellow  on  exposure  to  air.  This  is  due  to  oxidation,  wat«r  and 
higher  sulphides  being  formed. 

Amvwnuim  Tdrasulphifh,  (NHJ^S^.  This  compound  is  ob- 
tained by  cooling  down  the  mothor-li<juor  of  the  pentiisulphide 
and  saturating  it  in  turn  with  ammonia  and  sulphui-etUid 
hydrogen.  It  forms  crystals  having  a  sulphur-yellow  colour, 
which  lose  their  transparency  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
yield  on  heating  sulphur,  ammonia,  and  ammonium  hydro- 
sulphide.     It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Ammonium  Pcntamlphide,  Q^^..^^^,  is  obtained  by  mixing 
a  solution  of  ammonium  hydrosnlphide  with  flowers  of  sulphoi; 
*  Liehig*t  Ann,  d  kh.  112. 
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and  leading  into  this  mixtare  first  ammonia  and  then  sni- 
phur«tt«d  hydrogen  until  tbe  cooled  liquid  sc^idifiea  Then  it  is 
heated  to  a  temper&tare  of  50*.  and  alloved  to  oool  in  absence 
of  air.  Orange-y^low  riMsnlnc  prisms  are  deposited,  vhich 
disBolve  in  water  vitli  predpttation  of  plastic  snlphor. 

Ammonium  ffffftmtlfkidf^  (KH^)^  is  formed  lij  the  de- 
composition of  tke  pentwnilphide  in  tlw  ut.  It  is  depontod 
in  the  form  of  rubj-red  crjBtak  when  this  solution  is  allowed 
to  e\~aporate  in  the  air : 


On  heatii^  it  decomposes,  leaving  m  iQBidiie  of  salphur.    It  is 
decomposed  by  water,  bat  not  so  qnicklf  as  the  pentasolphide. 

The  prepaiation  of  the  volatile  sulphur  eompooDds  of  am- 
monia was  known  in  early  time&  Thus,  for  instance,  Basil 
Valemine  state  that  a  Uood-icd  od  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling together  coaamou  sulphur,  quieklime,  and  sal-ammoniac. 
He  also  says,  "Take  grey  sulphur  and  quicklime  a  pound« 
sal-ammoDiac  a  fourth  part ;  rub  these  together,  when  a  splendid 
red  oil  is  obtained,  which  fixes  and  refines.*  Beguin  was  also 
acquainted  with  this  mode  of  preparation  in  the  se^'enteenth 
century,  and  this  salt  waa  known  as  tpiriius  sulpkuric  tolntilU 
BegniniL  Boyle  in  1663  observed*  that  the  vapours  of  this 
body  poGsess  the  power  of  blsckening  metals,  and  he  therefore 
termed  it  a  volatile  tincture  of  sniplnir,  and  this  same  snbstance 
was  known  to  the  later  r^wmwia  as  tpirit^  fim4uu  BoffUL 
This  is  a  mixtare  of  several  sulphides  of  ammonia.  Boerhaave 
in  1T32  was  the  first  to  mention  the  £Mi  that  flowen  of 
sulphur  dissolved  in  ammonia.  This  substance  was  formcxly 
known  as  volatOe  liver  of  sulphur.  Hie  preparation  of  the 
compound  by  leadiog  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  ammonia  was 
described  by  £irwan  in  1786u 


OxTAXvoxirv  Compounds. 

HI  ffydrajrylamtJU  or  (heyt^mwumut,  like  ammonia  itself, 
combines  dir^rtly  with  acids,  forming  crystal]  isaUe  salts,  <d 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important: — 

Oayammoniitm  Chloride  or  HydroMoride  of  ffj/droxylawwu^ 
NHpCl  =  XH,O.HCl  This  salt  crystallizes  from  a  hot 
sahirated  alcoholic  solution  in  monoclinic  prisms  or  plates.    It 

>  TV  BxptrimaiUiI  Butar^  tf  CWwtfic  Cxpcriiaeat  zzzir,     BcrU,  <>.  1 1VL 
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is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  less  so  in  alcohol  On  beating  it 
decomposes  into  sal-ammoniac,  bjdrocbloric  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogen.  When  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  hydroxylamine  in 
absolute  alcohol,  the  crystalline  salt,  (NH30)2.HC1,  is  pre- 
cipitated ;  and  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  this  latter  salt 
is  mixed  with  one  of  the  normal  salt,  large  well-formed  crystals 
liaving  the  composition  {NH80)3.HC1  are  deposited. 

Oxt/ammonium  Sulphate  or  Sulphate  of  Hydroxylarnine^ 
(N'H^OjgSO^,  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solution  in  large  mono- 
cliuic  prisms,  and  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  needles  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  to  its  aqueous  solution. 

Oxi/avinumium  Nitrate  ox  Nitrate  of  Hydroxylamiiu,  NH^O.NOg, 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the  chloride  with 
silver  nitrate,  or  one  of  the  sulphate  with  barium  nitrate.  On 
evaporating  the  solution  over  sulphuric  acid  an  oily  liquid 
remains,  which  at  -  10**  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
which  melts  again  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  on  the  water-bath  with  the  evolution  of  red 
vapours. 
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METALS  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

1X2  Tas  :er2i  earh  was  uscd  by  the  older  t*he'.:::*ts  to  JcsiiZttate 
all  tLc'Se  non-iiieial'io  subtsucces  which  an?  iu?oIul  lo  in  water  axul 
do  Eot  uaier;o  alteraiion  wheu  exjv>sed  to  a  l;ij:h  lonnvwtuiw 
It  was  aficrwards  obser\ed  that  some  of  these,  such  as  lime  aiul 
magnesu,  are  e''>sely  allievl  to  the  alkalis,  inasuutoh  as  lUev 
possess  an  alkalice  reaction  and  e;isily  ueurrsdiie  aoii;;$w  These 
two  bodies  were  termed  terms  alcaliHas^  and  this  uatue  was  sulw 
sequenily  applied  to  banta  and  sinnitia.  The  alkaline  earths, 
like  the  alkalis,  were  supposeil  to  be  elenunitary  sul>staui.vs 
until  Davy,  in  the  year  ISOS,  showed  that  each  cmth  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  a  metaL 


CALCIUM,  Ca  =  399. 

113  The  ver}'  early  application  of  mortar  to  bnildinj:  pui*|H>se5 
shows  that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainteil  Aviih  the  pix^jH^r- 
ties  of  lime  and  its  preparation  by  the  burniiijj  of  limesitiue. 
In  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  and  Piiny  we  lind  a  description 
given  of  the  process  of  lime-burninji,  us  well  ns  of  that  of  slaking 
lime.  The  name  earth  was  at  one  time  applied  not  oidy  to  Hmo 
and  the  other  alkaline  earths,  but  also  to  silica,  alumina,  and 
magnesia.  Indeed  the  alchemists  believed  that  all  earths  con- 
tained a  common  principle,  known  as  primitive  earth.  For 
many  years  lime  was  not  distinguished  from  other  earths,  but 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  noticed 
that  different  kinds  of  the  so-called  earths  existed. 

Calcium  occurs  very  largely  diffused  in  nature,  especially  an 
the  carbonate  which  occurs  in  various  forms,  such  as  calc-Hpar, 
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arragonite.  chalk,  marble,  limestone,  coral,  &c.  United  with 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  as  magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  it 
forms  whole  mountain  ranges,  and  this  compound,  when  crystal- 
lized, is  known  as  bitter-spar.  Manj  other  minerals  contain 
calciurn  carbonate  in  isomorphous  mixtures ;  amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  chalybite  or  bi-own-spar,  (CaMgFeMn)CO,; 
man[;aiio-calcite,  (MnCaMg)C03 ;  plumbocalcite,  (CaPb)COp 
&c.  Calcium  also  occurs  in  large  quantity  as  sulphate,  either 
as  the  anhydrous  compound,  termed  anhydrite,  CaSO^  or  in 
the  hydratcd  form,  as  selenite  or  gypsum,  CaSO^  +  2K,0. 
Calcium  phospJiate,  combined  with  calcium  chloride  or  cal- 
cium fluoride,  occurs  in  the  well-known  minerals,  apatite  and 
osteolite.  Calcium  borate  is  also  found  in  nature  combined 
with  many  other  metallic  borates,  whilst  silicate  of  calcium 
occurs  as  an  almost  invariable  constituent  of  all  silicates. 
The  solid  constituents  found  in  river  and  spring  waters  also 
consist  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate  or  calcium  sulphate,  and 
these,  as  well  as  phosphate  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  are  found 
in  sea-water.  Calcium  salts  form  a  never-failing  component 
of  the  lx>dies  of  plants  and  animals,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by 
any  other  salts,  Tliey  accumulate  in  the  leaves  of  plants ;  the 
roots  and  seed.s,  lus  a  rule,  yield  only  small  quantities  of  them, 
The  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  contain  large  amounts  of  calcium 
phosphate,  together  with  some  carbonate  and  fluoride.  Egg 
shells  and  the  shells  of  mollusca,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly 
contain  calcium  carbonate.  Calcium  also  occurs  in  the  sun, 
in  meteorites,  and  in  certain  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Preparation  of  Metallic  Calcium.  Calcium  was  first  prepared 
by  Davy  by  the  electrolysis  of  calcium  chloride  in  the  presence  of 
mercury,  the  calcium  remaining  as  a  metallic  powder  upon  heating 
the  amalgam  thus  obtained.  It  Avas  first  obtained  in  a  coherent 
metallic  mass  by  Matthiesseu  ^  in  1856.  A  mixture  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  molecules  of  calcium  chloride  to  one  molecule 
of  strontium  chloride,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac, 
which  mixture  is  more  fusible  than  calcium  chloride  alone,  is 
melted  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible  in  which  a  carbon  positive 
pole  is  placed,  while  a  thin  harpsichord  wire  wound  round  a 
thicker  wire,  and  dipping  only  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
melted  salt,  forms  the  negative  pole.  The  metal  calcium  is  then 
reduced  in  beads,  which  hang  on  to  the  fine  wire,  and  mny  be 
obtained  by  withdrawing  the  negative  pole  every  two  or  three 

*  Joum,  Chem,  Soc.  viii  28. 
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minutes,  together  with  the  small  quantity  of  crust  which  is 
attached  to  it.  Calcium  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  above  process  described  under  strontium.  Frei  ob- 
tained it,  by  the  clectiolysis  of  the  chloride,  in  globules  weighing 
from  2*4  to  4  prams.  Another  process  for  obtaining  the  metal  ia 
by  fusing  a  mijcture  of  one  part  of  sodium  with  seven  parts  of 
fused  iodide  of  calcium  in  a  closed  iron  crucible.  Tlie  tem- 
perature is  first  raised  to  a  dull  red-heat,  and  aften\'anls  to  a 
bright  red-heat.*  Another  process  is  to  fuse  three  parts  of 
calcium  chloride  witli  four  parts  of  ziuc  and  one  part  of  sodium. 
In  this  way  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  calcium  is  produced,  which  is 
tlien  lieated  in  a  crucible  made  of  gas  carbon  until  the  zinc 
volatilizes  when  the  fused  calcium  is  found  in  the  form  of  a 
button  (Caron).* 

Calcium  is  a  yellow  met^,!,  which  gives  a  yellow  streak  on 
touch-stone.  It  is  harder  than  lead,  is  tenacious  and  malleable, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'577S  (llunsen  and  Matthiessen). 
Accoitling  to  Frei  it  has  the  colour  of  aluminium,  and  is  very 
brittle.*  It  may  be  preserved  in  perfectly  dry  air  for  many 
days  without  undergoing  oxidation ;  in  moist  air  it  is  readily 
oxidized.  \Vhcn  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a 
very  bright  yellow  light,  and  when  thrown  into  water  it  decom- 
poses the  water  with  violent  evolution  of  liydiogen, 

CALCIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

X14  Calcitnn  AfonaritU  or  Lims,  CaO,  is  formed  in  the  pure 
state  by  the  ignition  of  the  pure  carbonate,  as  Iceland-,  or  calc- 
spar,  or  white  marble,  in  a  crucible  which  1ms  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  in  order  that  the  furnace  gases  may  pass  through  it  and 
carry  off  the  carbon  dioxide ;  otherwise  the  decomposition  is 
not  complete,  as  calcium  carbonate  undergoes  no  change  in 
composition,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  gas,  evea 
when  heated  to  whiteness. 

On  the  large  scale  lime  is  burnt  in  kilns,  the  interiors  of 
which  are  usually  egg-shaped.  The  limestone  is  mixed  up 
with  coal  or  other  combustible  matter,  one  bushel  of  coal 
generally  suthcing  to  make  ^ve  or  six  bushels  of  lime.  In 
some  cases  an  arch  is  formed  over  the  fire-grate  with  lumps  of 
limestone,  the  kiln  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces,  a  fire  kindled 

^  Lies  Bodxrt,  and  Jobin.  Ann.  Chfm,  Phyi.  [3]  liv,  361. 

•  Ann>  Cium.  Pharm.  cxv.  355.  '  Ann,  Chan.  Pkarm.  J83,  367. 
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below  the  arch,  and  this  kept  up  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours.  The  kiln  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  lime  removed,  and 
a  fresh  chnrge  introduced.  Recently  an  improved  and  continuous 
process  of  lime  burning  has  been  introduced.  In  these  kilns,  of 
which  there  are  several  different  kinds,  the  chnrj;e  of  limestone 
and  coal  is  added  from  time  to  time  at  the  upper  part  of  tlie  kiln, 
and  the  quicklime  withdrawn  at  the  lower  pait.  A  gi'eat  saving 
of  fuel  is  thufl  eHected,  and  the  smoke  which  is  always  given 
dlf  from  the  common  kiln  is,  in  the  improved  kiln,  dmwn  into 
a  liigh  chimney  and  completely  burnt. 

Magnesian  limestones  require  less  fuel  tlmn  pure  limestones. 
When  a  limestone  contains  much  clay,  care  must  he  taken  to 
prevent  the  heat  becoming  too  intense,  as  such  limestone  is  apt 
to  vitrify,  and  is  then  said  to  he  dead  burnt.  Such  lime,  if  not 
heated  too  strongly,  slakes  slovi'ly,  and  isteimed  poor  lime,  whereas 
a  pure  lime  which  slakes  readily  is  termed  rich  or  fat  lime. 

Pure  lime  is  a  white  amor]jhous  mass,  which  does  not  fuse 
even  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxyhydrogen  Hame,  hut  it  emits 
an  intense  light  when  tliiis  heated,  giving  rise  to  the  lime-light 
Its  specific  gravity  is  308.  Dme  has  recently  been  obtained 
crystallized  in  cubes  by  heating  calcium  nitrate  in  a  porcelain 
flask  (liiugelmann).^  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  water 
and  carbon  dioxide.  In  addition  to  its  technical  use  as  a  con- 
stituent of  mortars  and  cements,  quicklime  is  employed  in  the 
laboratory  for  drying  gases  and  liquids,  and  in  the  analysis  of 
organic  compounds  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

Calcium  Hydrojcide^  Ca(OH)^.  This  substance,  also  known  as 
hydrate  of  lime,  or  slaked  lime,  is  obtained  by  pouring  about 
one-third  its  weight  of  water  on  to  fresh  well-burnt  quicklima 
So  much  heat  is  evolved  in  the  process  that  fires  have  notunfre- 
quently  been  traced  to  it.  This  production  of  heat  can  be  very  well 
shown  by  strewing  a  few  gniins  of  gunpowder  on  to  tlie  lime  whilst 
it  is  being  slaked,  when  the  gunpowder  will  take  fire.  Slaked 
lime  is  a  white  impalpable  powder,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
207S  (I'ilhol).  Calcium  hydroxide  is  likewise  obtained  as  a 
white  precipitate,  when  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  is 
added  to  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  If  a 
very  strong  or  saturated  solution  of  calcium  chloride  he  employed 
in  the  above  experiment,  the  whole  mass  becomes  solid.  This 
fact  was  observed  in  108C  by  Francisco  Lana,  and  described  by 
him  as  the  "  chemical  miracle."  Calcium  hydroxide  dissolves  more 
*  Pogg.  Ann.  1877,  p.  4fl«. 
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re«idily  m  cold  tban  in  hot  water ;  100  puts  of  water  at  15^ 
diMolre  0-1568  i»rt8.aiKi  at  100^  0  0752  parta  (Wittst^).  Ttie 
dear  solation,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid, 
deposits  the  hydroxide  either  in  the  fonn  of  small  tabks  or 
of  small  prismatic  crystals. 

The  solutiun  of  calcium  hydrate,  usnally  known  as  lime- 
water,  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction  and  taste.  It  quickly 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  and  is  u$ed  in  medicine 
and  in  the  laboratory.  As  the  ordinary  slaked  lime  often 
contains  small  quantities  of  baryta  and  stroiitia.  together  with 
soluble  salts  of  the  alkalis,  it  is  usual  to  treat  tho  pourder 
several  times  with  water,  and  only  to  eiuploy  the  lost  solution. 

Milk  of  Lime  is  calcium  hydroxide  suspended  in  water. 

Calcium  Dioxide,  CaO^  was  discovered  by  Tlit^naid,  who 
obtained  it  by  precipitating  lime-water  with  hydrogen  dioxiddi 
In  order  to  procure  the  substance  in  the  pure  state  tlie  hydrogen 
dioxide  must  be  added  in  excess  to  lime-water.  The  precipitate 
possesses  the  composition  CaOj  +  8H,0,  and  consists  of  micro- 
scopic quadratic  tables  or  prisms,  whicli  are  ditiiuultly  soluble  in 
water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.'  On  exposure  to  the  air  the 
crystals  tniorcsce,  and  when  heated  to  130*  they  lose  their  water, 
leaving  behind  a  light  powder  of  the  anhydrous  oxide.  On 
further  heating  the  substance  loses  half  its  oxygen  without 
fusing. 

SALTS  OF    CALCIUM. 


115  Calcium  Chloride,  CaCly.  Isaac  Hollendus  in  the  fourteenth 
century  describes,  under  the  name  of  sal-ammonuicum  fijiim, 
a  substance  which  he  obtained  by  heating  together  sal -ammoniac 
and  lime.  Homberg  in  1C93  noticed  that  tliis  salt,  when  fused, 
becomes  phosphoresceut.  and  hence  it  was  long  known  as  Hom- 
berg'a  phosphorus.  Calcium  chloride  is  found  in  solution  in 
sea-water,  and  in  many  mineral  springs.  It  likewise  occura 
as  a  constituent  of  a  few  minerals,  such  as  taclihydrite,  CaCIj 
-I-  MgClj  +  12HjO.  and  apatite  3Ca,(P0,),  +  CaCl,. 

In  order  to  prepare  pure  chloride  of  calcium,  chalk  or  white 
mm'ble  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  latter  is  nearly 
saturated.  Chlorine  water  is  then  added,  in  order  to  oxidize  any 
iron  or  manganese  compounds  which  may  be  present.  These 
impurities  are  next  precipitated  by  the  addition  01  milk  of  lime, 
^  Aun^  Chim,  Fhys.  riil  313. 
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and  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off.  The  slightly  alkaline  solutionis 
then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
cither  to  the  point  of  crystallization  or  to  dryness.  Chloride  of 
calcium  is  obtained  on  the  lai^e  scale  as  a  bye-product  in  several 
manufacturing  processes,  as  in  that  of  chlorate  of  potash,  in  the 
ammonia-soda  process.  &c. 

The  hydrated  salt  crystallizes  from  a  saturated  solution  in 
large  hexagonal  prisms,  wliich  have  the  composition  CaCl, 
-I-6H2O.  These  melt  at  290**,  and  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the 
air,  forming  a  thick  liquid,  to  which  tbo  name  of  oieum  calcis 
was  formerly  given.  The  ci^'stals  dissolve  in  water,  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  diminution  of  temperature;  and  if  IJ 
parts  of  the  crystallized  salt  be  mixed  with  1  part  of  sno\v 
the  temperature  sinks  to  —  48".  Heated  to  200"  tlus  hydrate 
loses  four  molecules  of  water,  and  a  white  porous  hygroscopic 
mass  remains  behind,  which  is  largely  used  as  a  means  of  dry- 
ing gases  and  organic  liquids.  If  this  hydrate  is  heated  more 
strongly,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained.  This  latter  melts  at  a  red- 
heat,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  ma.ss,  which  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2-205,  and  is  also  used  as  a  desiccating  agent. 
It  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat.  100  parts  of 
water  dissolve  the  following  quantities  (Kremers) : 


At 
CaCl, 


63-35 


40* 

120-48 


60«» 

138-89. 
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A  solution  of  50  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  in  100  parts  of 
water  boils  at  112°,  one  containing  200  per  cent  boils  at  158**, 
and  one  containing  325  per  cent,  boils  at  180'.  Such  solutions 
are  employed  as  baths  for  constant  temperatures  above  lOO". 

Calcium  chloride  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  giving  rise  to  a  volu- 
minous powder  having  the  composition  CaClj  +  8Nif ,,  wliich  ou 
C'Xpoeuie  to  the  air,  on  solution  in  water,  or  on  heating,  loses 
ammonia,  and  which  takes  fire  when  thrown  into  chlorine  gas. 

If  chloride  of  calcium  solution  is  boiled  with  slaked  limo 
and  the  solution  filtered  hot,  a  basic  salt  separates  out  on  cool- 
ing in  long  white  needle-shaped  crystals,  having  the  composition 
ClCaOCa(OH)4  7H,0. 

Calcium  Bromide^  CaBr,,  and  Calcium  Iodide,  Cal^  are  salts 
vwy  aimilar  in  their  properties  to  calcium  chloride. 

Cvkldwm  Fluoride,  CaPj,  occurs  as  a  mineral  known  as  lluor 
%l>^t  which  haa  from  early  times  been  used  in  the  fluxing  of 
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in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  in  sea-water  and  in  the  water 
of  certain  mineral  springs.  It  is  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water 
and  dilute  acids. 

TMien  precipitated  calcium  fluoride,  ol>tAined  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  calcium  chloride  with  one  of  a  soluble  luetatlic 
fluoride,  is  heated  with  water  slightly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  precipitate  is  found  to  consist  of  microscopic 
octohedrons. 

The  property  which  fluor-spar  possesses  of  becoming  luminous 
when  heated,  giving  rise  to  the  term  fluoresoencu,  wjw  first 
mentioned  by  Elsholz  in  1C77,  and  further  described  by  Leibniti 
in  1710. 

Calcium  Chlorate^  Ca(C10Jy.  This  substance  is  formed  when 
chlorine  is  led  into  hot  milk  of  lime.  It  is  prepared  in  thti  pure 
state  by  precipitating  potassium  chlorate  with  calcium  silioo* 
fluoride.    It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  crystallizes  with  dilliculty. 
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Chloride  of  Lim^ov  BleacJiing  Powder,  Tin's  well-known  body 
was  originally  considered  to  be  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  lime. 
Balaid,  in  1834,  was  tlie  iirst  to  yive  an  explanaliou  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  compound,  and  his  explanation  has  from  that 
time  been  generally  adopted.  According  to  tliis  view  bleaching 
powder  is  a  mixture  of  calcium  hypochlorite  and  calcium 
chloride,  Ca(OCl],  +  CaCl^.  Anotlier  view  of  the  constitution 
of  bleaching  powder  has  been  taken  by  Odling.    He  looks  upon 

this  substance  as  a  kind  of  double  salt,  Ca  -j  Ar^^    being  at  the 

same  time  a  chloride  and  a  hypochlorite. 

Chloride  of  b'me  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas 
upon  dry  slaked  lime.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  milk  of 
lime,  a  reaction  which  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  Eau  de 
Javelle  (Vol  1.  p.  264)  takes  place: 

2Ca(0H)a  +  2CIj  =  CaClj  +  C«(0C1)2  +  211  fi. 

If,  however,  dry  slaked  lime  be  employed,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  lime  remains  unaltered.  This  fact  was  formerly  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  calcium  chloride  produced^  forms  a 
coating  round  tlie  particles  of  lime  which  prevents  the  further 
action  of  the  clilorine.  But  even  if  the  mixture  be  from  time 
to  time  well  rubbed  down  in  a  mortal*,  and  then  a^^in  treated 
with  chlorine,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  material  containing 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine.  Hence  this  sub- 
stance would  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  basic  salt  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  accoixiiug  to  the  formula; 

3Ca(0H)j  +  2C1,  =  2Ca  |  ^ Jf^  +  CaCI,  +  2H,0. 

If  water  be  added  to  this  product  the  soluble  chloride  dissolves 
and  the  basic  hypochlorite  decomposes  as  follows:' 


2  Ca 


fOCl 
lOH- 


Ca 


(OH 

tOH 


n  JOCl 
^^loCL 


Bleaching  powder  is  obtained  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the 
alkali  works  as  a  means  of  employing  tlie  residual  hydrochloric 
acid.  For  the  purpose  of  evolving  the  chlorine  required  for  the 
manufacture  large  stills  are  employed,  shown  in  Figs.  41  and  42. 
These  are  made  of  Yorkshire  flag  soaked  in  tar,  the  joints  being 
rendered  tight  by  india-rubber  rope  on  which  tlie  stoue  rests,  as 
1  SUhlsobmidt,  Dut^U  Paii/t,  Jaurti.  ecxx.  243. 
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fihown  in  Fif;.  41.  The  material  now  usually  employed  for  the 
generation  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid,  is  the  manganese 
dioxide,  obtained  by  precipitation  in  what  is  known  as  Weidon's 
process,  (a)  is  the  tap  for  admitting  the  hydrochloric  acid; 
(B)  is  the  inlet  to  admit  the  finely  di\'ided  precipitated  man- 
ganese mud ;  (c)  the  lute  and  pipe  tn  carry  off  the  chlorine  ;  (d)  a 
pipe  made  of  ebonite  through  which  steam  is  led  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  the  mixture  Fig.  42  shows  the  plan  of  the  same 
chlorine-still. 

The  chlorine  gas  posses  from  tlie  still  into  large  chamlwrs  of 
which  Fig.  43  shows  the  elevation  and  end-section,  and  Fig.  44 
tlie  corresponding  plan.  These  chambers  are  sometimes  made  of 
lead,  sometimes  of  Yorkshire  flag,  and  sometimes  of  iron  plate 
covered  with  asphalt  varnish.  They  are  generally  sixty  feet 
long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  iu  height.  Dry  slaked 
lime  is  filled  into  the  chamber  in  such  quantity  that  a  layer  of 
from  four  to  five  inches  covers  the  bottom.  The  whole  is  ridged 
with  a  rake  made  for  the  purpose,  the  apex  of  each  ridge 
being  from  five  to  six  inches,  and  the  bottom  of  the  valley  from 
two-and-a-half  to  three  inches  above  the  floor.  The  chlorine 
is  delivered  through  the  pipe  and  lute  (e).  Considerable  distance 
is  generally  allowed  between  the  chlorine-still  and  the  cliamber 
in  ortler  to  permit  of  the  condensation  of  moisture  and  tlie 
cooling  of  the  gas,  (f)  is  the  exit  pipe  connected  with  a  fresh 
lime  chamber  for  the  absorption  of  the  surplus  chlorine.  ((;)  is 
an  exhaust  pipe  for  drawing  off  the  last  remaining  quantities  of 
the  unabsorbed  clilorine  when  the  operation  is  complete  The 
exterior  view,  Fig.  43,  shows  the  doors  and  bolts  and  the  gallows 
for  the  swinging  of  the  doors,  Tlie  section  shows  the  lime  lying 
oa  the  bottom  of  the  chambers,  whilst  the  arrangement  of 
the  pipes  and  lutes  is  seen  in  Fig.  44.  In  these  chambers  the 
absorption  of  chlorine  occupies  about  six  daya  After  the  lime 
has  been  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  chlorine  is 
turned  on  until  the  chamber  is  full,  as  seen  by  wintlows  ploeeil 
at  each  end,  the  air  and  any  surplus  chlorine  escaping  from  tbe 
chamber  and  passing  by  the  circulating  pipes  into  the  next  or 
some  other  chamber  where  there  is  more  fresh  lime.  The  air 
which  is  displaced  from  this,  escapes  either  into  the  atmosphere 
directly  or  into  a  third  chamber.  When  tlie  first  chamber  has 
been  filled  with  clilorine  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  two  days, 
during  which  time  the  ^as  is  completely  or  nearly  completely 
absorbed,  and  the  lime  is  then  found  to  contain  from  25  to  30  per 
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cent  of  available  clilorine.  Any  nnabsorb^  gas  is  then  drawn  off 
by  means  of  the  exit  pipe  (g),  the  doors  are  opened,  and  •workmen 
enter  and  turn  the  lime.  After  turning,  the  doors  are  closed, 
and  more  chloriDB  is  admitted,  the  quantity  being  left-  to  the 
judgment  of  the  man  in  charge.  Usually,  however,  enough  is  sent 
in  to  raise  the  amount  of  chlorine  after  absorption  for  a  second 
period  of  two  daj's  to  from  36  to  37  per  cent  The  unabaorbed 
chlorine  is  then  drawn  off  as  before,  aud  the  powder  packed  and 
Bent  to  market  Occasionally  a  third  treatment  is  necessary, 
but  this  rarely  occurs  except  in  hot  weather,  when  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  chlorine  takes  place  more  slowly  than  usual 

In  the  old  process  of  manufacture  where  native  manganese  was 
always  employed,  from  90  to  100  parts  of  the  ore,  containing  CO 
per  cent  of  the  dioxide,  yielded  100  parts  of  bleaching  powder 
of  35  per  cent  of  available  chlorine.  By  Weldon^s  process 
nearly  all  the  manganese  dioxide  can  be  regained  from  the 
residual  chloride  of  manganese,  and  is  employed  again  for  the 
evolution  of  chlorine.  A  certain  loss,  however,  takes  place,  and 
from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  native  manganese  ore  containing  60  per 
cent  of  MnOj  has  to  be  added  together  with  the  regenerated  man- 
ganese dioxide  in  order  to  produce  100  parts  of  bleaching  powder 
of  35  per  cent,  strength.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
employed  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of  bleaching  powder 
varies  in  different  works  according  to  the  care  with  which  tho 
process  is  carried  on.  The  usual  practice  is  to  make  one  ton 
of  bleaching  pow^der  from  the  acid  evolved  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  three-and-a-half  tons  of  salt.  Some  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, use  considerably  less  than  this,  and  Mr.  WelJon  believes 
that  the  acid  obtained  from  two  tons  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  11  cwt  of  caustic  limo 
are  required  to  form  one  ton  of  bleaching  powder.  In  tho 
preliminary  slaking  and  dressing  of  the  lime  probably  1^  cwt. 
is  lost.  The  lime  ready  for  use  contains  about  25  per  cent. 
of  water  and  1*2  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  20  cwt.  of 
bleaching  powder  would  be  made  up  as  follows ; 


Lime 

"Water:  2o  per  cent,  on  the  100  ) 

of  hydraled  lime J 

Chlorine:   35   per  cent  on  the  )    ^.o 

finished  B.  p. — say     .     .     .    .  JT 


9*5  cwt 


20-0 


B   P. 
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.As  iaapiq^'^  §oam  of  Mwffliisg  powiSer  dumber  has  bven  hi* 
Tented  \j  the  Ute  Mr.  Dnooa  tot  the  xmanfactare  of  bleodui^ 
povder  aoeoc^ag  to  hn  patented  processL  The  pdndples  of 
thk  pcoeess  hire  mlready  heen  lefexred  to  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  114, 
^knine  beiag  ohUincd  directlj  from  the  gaseous  hydrochlotic 
acid  of  the  adt-cake  famace  without  the  employment  of  oxide  of 
In  this  proeesB  considerable  qunntities  of  nilrtv^n 
into  the  chamber  together  irith  the  chlorine,  so  that  it  is 
Becesaaij  that  a  gradnated  sjstem  of  absorption  should  be  carri<^ 
out;  the  lime  which  is  neaxij  saturated  with  chlorine,  being 
exposed  to  the  strongest  gas  whilst  ihe  last  traces  of  chlorine 
are  extracted  bj  layers  of  lime  comparatively  fresh.  These 
chambers  are  shown  in  ^le^ation  and  section  in  Fig^  4.'>  nn<l  4t>, 
Chlorine  gas  nuxed  with  nitrogen  passes  in  through  the  tube  (a)» 
being  drawn  over  the  lime  by  means  of  exhausters.  Each 
chamber  or  block  is  divided  by  vertical  walls  into  14  squares; 
each  section  contains  19  shelves  20  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  and 
the  lime  is  spread  on  these  to  tlie  depth  of  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch.  Part  of  the  elevation  shows  the  doors,  which  form  the 
sides  of  tlie  chamber,  in  position ;  the  other  part  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  shelves  seen  when  the  doors  are  down.  The 
end  section  shows  the  mode  in  which  the  shelves  are  arranged,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  chlorine  is  ilivided  into  stream.s  during  its 
passage  through  the  lime.  AVhen  the  lime  in  one  chamber  has 
come  up  to  strength,  small  plates  on  each  shelf  are  removed 
from  the  top,  and  the  bleaching  powder  simply  falls  into  a  barrel 
placed  on  a  tram-car  beneath,  and  in  this  way  the  product  is 
easily  packed. 

Commercial  bleaching  powder  contains  from  20  to  1^5  per  cent, 
of  available  chlorine.  It  forms  a  homogeneous  white  powder, 
possesses  a  faint  smell  of  hypochlorous  acid,  and  gradually 
becomes  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  well  mixed  wjilj 
water  it  forms  a  creamy  liquid  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  ^nuhi- 
ally  decomposes  with  absorption  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide. 
When  preserved  in  closed  vessels  it  undergoes  decomposition 
under  circumstances  which  are  at  present  undetermined ;  and 
this  decomposition  is  occasionally  so  sudden,  and  the  rise  of 
temperature  so  great,  that  explosions  sometimes  occur.  When 
heated  it  is  decomposed  into  calcium  chloride  and  calcium 
chlorate,  and  the  latter  compound  evolves  oxygen  on  a  fnrtht!r 
application  of  heat.  When  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  is  allowed  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid 
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iu  a  vacuum  crystRls  of  pnloinm  byporhlorite  are  ol)tnined, 
having  the  composition  Ca(OCl)2  +  4HjO,  but,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  it  undergoes  decomposition,  this  salt  is  very 
difBcult  to  obtain  in  the  pure  state.^ 

Bleaching  powder  as  well  as  the  solution  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  milk  of  lime  is  largely  employed  in  the 
bleaching  of  cotton  goods  and  of  paper  pulp. 

The  operations  of  bleaching  cotton  cloth  are  as  follows  : — 
.1.  Boiling  or  "  bucking  "  the  cloth  with  milk  of  lime ;  14  lbs. 
of  cloth   requiring  about  1  lb.  of  lime,  M'atcr  being  added    to 
this  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  clotlu     In  this  process 
the  resinous  matters  in  the  fibre  are  converted  into  lime  soaps. 

2.  Washing  to  remove  lime  and  soluble  saltn. 

3.  Souring  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  of  speciOc 
gravity  l'007o  to  decompose  lime-soaps. 

•4.  Washing  to  remove  acid. 

5.  Bucking  the  cloth  in  dilute  caustic  soda-lye  (170  lbs.  of 
sodorash  and  80  lbs.  of  resin-soap  to  3,500  lbs.  of  cloth)  to  remove 
fatty  matters  and  dirt. 

6.  Washing  and  subsequent  immersion  in  a  clear  dilute  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  of  specific  gravity  10025.  This  is 
called  •' chemicking ." 

7.  Souring  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
of  specific  gi'avity  10075,  then  washing  and  dr3ring. 

The  decomposition  which  takes  place  when  acid  is  brought 
into  contact  with  bleaching  powder  is  thus  represented  : 

(1).  CaCl,  -I-  Ca(OCl)j  +  4  HC1=  2  CaCl^  +  2  H^O  -h  2  Cly 
(2.)  CaClg  +  Ca(OCl)j  +  2  HjSO,  =  2  CaSO^  +  2  H.O  +  2  Cly 


The  theory  of  bleaching  has  already  been  explained,  (see  Vol. 
I.  pa^e  2G0). 

Ii6  Chlorimetry.  As  chloride  of  lime  is  largely  used  in 
manufacturing,  it  becomes  important  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  amount  of  availahk  chlorine  which  it  contains,  that  is,  the 
amount  of  chlorine  which  is  evolved  when  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it.  For  the  purposes  of  tlie  mana- 
facturer,  it  is  especially  important  to  possess  a  method  by  means 
of  which  this  available  chlorine  can  be  quickly  and  accurately 
determined.     Of  the  many  methods  which  have  been  proposed 

1  Kingzettt  Joum,  Chem^  Soc  xxriU,  404, 
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we  shall  mention  here  only  those  which  have  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  practice. 

Gay-Lussac,^  in  1835,  Duggested  a  method  which  is  still  often 
employed  in  works.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  chlorine 
in  the  presence  of  water  oxidizes  araanious  acid  to  arsenic  acid  : 

HjAsOg  +  Clj  +  HjO  =>  HjAsO^  +  2  HCl. 

The  solution  of  bleaching  powder  is  added  to  a  given  volume  of 
the  arsenious  acid  solution  until  a  solution  of  indigo  is  bleached 
by  the  free  chlorine  By  this  process  a  small  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine is  often  lost,  and  IVnot  ^  has  introduced  an  improvement 
into  the  process.  He  employs  an  alkaline  solution  of  arsenic  tri- 
oxide  obt;iined  by  dissolving  698  grams  of  ASjO,  and  30  grams 
of  crystallized  carlx}nate  of  soda  in  200  cbc.  of  water  and  then 
diluting  this  to  one  liter.  In  practice,  ten  grams  of  bleaching 
powder  are  weighed  out.  To  this  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 
added  in  a  mortar,  and  the  whole  is  washed  by  degrees  into 
a  liter  llask  which  is  then  filled  up  with  water  to  one  liter. 
This  liquid  is  well  mixed,  and  50  cbc.  of  the  turbid  liquid 
brought  into  a  beaker  gloss ;  the  arsenite  solution  is  then 
added  from  a  burette,  until  one  drop  of  the  liquid  does  not 
any  longer  turn  blue  a  paper  steeped  in  iodide  of  potassium 
and  starch.  During  the  addition  of  the  arsenite  solution 
a  drop  of  the  liquid  must  be  brought  fiom  time  to  time  on  to  the 
iodized  starch  paper,  and  when  the  blue  colour  begins  to  be  only 
faintly  seen,  the  arsenite  solution  must  be  added  very  gradu- 
ally. In  this  way  the  exact  point  of  complete  oxidation  can 
be  readily  reached.  One  cbc.  of  the  arsenite  solution  corre- 
sponds to  0005  gram  of  chlorine,  so  that  the  number  of  cbc. 
employed  gives  at  once  the  percentage  of  available  clilorine 
which  the  bleaching  powder  contains. 

Another  useful  method  for  the  valuatiou  of  bleacliing  powder, 
wldch  is  often  employed,  is  that  suggested  by  Graham  and 
worked  out  by  Otto.     It  depends  upon  the  following  reaction: 

2  FeSO^  +  HgSO^  +  CI,  =  Fe,  (SO  J,  +  2  HCl. 

For  this  purpose  0*784  gram  of  pure  crystallized  proto- 
sulphate  of  ii-on  (ferrous  sulphate)  is  dissolved  in  wnter,  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  added  and  the  bleaching  powder  solution  dropped 
in  from  a  burette  until  all  the  ferrous  salt  is  converted  into 
ferric  salt.  The  completion  of  the  reaction  is  asceilained  by 
*  -ii»M.  Chim,  Phy$,  [2]  Ix.  225.  >  Jov;m,  Ptxtc.  Chan.  Ux.  69. 
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bringing  a  drop  oF  the  solution  together  with  a  drop  of  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  on  a  white  plate,  until  no  further  blue  colora- 
tion i3  observed.  Tlie  calculation  here  is  very  simple,  as  the 
above  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO^  +  lUfi,  corresponds 
to  01  gram  of  chlorine. 

Wagner's '  modification  of  Bunsen's  iodometric  method  (Vol.L 
p.  312),  depends  upon  the  fact  that  iodine  and  sodium  thio- 
bulphate  decompose  one  another  as  follows : 

2  Na^SjOj  +  Tj  =  2  NaT  -f  NajS^O^. 

For  this  purpose  a  standard  solution  of  the  thiosulphate  is 
prepared  and  then  added  from  a  burette  to  the  bleaclung  powder 
solution,  to  whicli  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  has  previously 
been  added.  The  reaction  is  complete  when  the  brown  colour 
of  the  iodine  disappears. 

Calcium  Sulphite,  CaSO,,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
a  calcium  salt  with  that  of  a  normal  sulphite.  It  forms  a  white 
powder  which  ilissolves  in  800  parts  of  water.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  sulphurous  acid,  and  if  this  solution  be  allowed  to 
stand  ex|X)sed  to  the  air,  six-sided  needles  separate  out  which 
have  the  composition  CaSOj  +  2  1 1^0,  A  solution  of  this  salt 
in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  is  met  with  iu  commerce,  under  the 
name  of  bisulphite  of  lime.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  into  milk  of  lime,  and  is  used  by  brewers  to  give  beer 
stability. 

IT7  Calcium  Sulphate,  CaSO^.  occurs  in  nature  in  the  anhy- 
drous state  in  the  mineral  anhydrite  wliich  is  often  fomul  in  lime- 
stone rocks,  or  together  with  deposits  of  common  salt.  More 
generally,  however,  the  substance  occurs  as  gypsum,  CaSO^  + 
2Hj<),  found  frequently  in  large  nionoclinic  cryatjils  and  kuown 
as  selenite.  The  crystalline  form  of  selenit^  is  shown  in  Figs, 
47  to  49.  The  crystals  are  frequently  twins,  and  then  exhibit 
the  peculiar  form  shown  in  Fig.  50. 

It  also  occurs  aa  fibrous  g)'psum  or  satin-spar,  and  as 
crystalline  gypsum  or  alabaster.  This  substance  waa  known 
from  early  times  as  a  mineral  closely  resembling  calc-spar, 
because  like  the  last  it  becomes  brittle  on  burning.  In  1746 
Pott  described  these  two  substances  as  being  different  earths, 
and  stated  that  some  chemists  assumed  that  the  substance 
artificially  iiroduced  by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  lime 
>  Dingl  P<fipi,  Jtmm.  cliv.  14«. 
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was  g\'psum,  and  termed  it  gypsum  aHc/aduvt  ;  in  IToO  ifarg- 
graf  showed  that  these  two  substances  were  identicnL 

Gypsum  has  a  specific  gnivity  of  2-31.  When  lieatcd  to 
110**  — 120°  it  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  and  thus  is  converted 
into  htnU  gyp^ntm  or  plaster  of  Paris,  Tliis  substance  combines 
with  water,  evolves  heat,  and  subsequently  solidifit^s.  Upon 
this  property  depends  the  technical  use  of  gj'psum.  "W'lien 
gypsum  is  heated  above  200'  it  becomes  dead-htmt,  that  is,  it 
can  only  take  up  water  slowly  and  does  not  harden.  After  it 
has  btren  heated  to  500**  it  also  combines  with  water  very  slowly, 
the  combination  going  on  for  several  weeks,  but  the  product  is 
a  haid  mass,  which  is  translucent  like  alabaster  and  is  more 
dense  than  ordinary  g}'psum.  If  it  is  then  heated  to  150°  it 
passes  into  the  condition  of  ordinary  burnt  gypsum.^ 

One  thousand  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  0''  205,  at  35"  2'54, 
and  above  100**  less  than  two  parts  of  the  salt.     Its  point  of 
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maximum  solubility  therefore  lies  about  35'  (Poggiale).  In 
the  presence  of  animoniacal  salts  and  common  salt  gypsum  is 
more  readily  soluble.  According  to  Anton.  1,000  parts  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt  dissolve  82  parts  of  gi'psum. 
Gypsum  is  tolerably  soluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitric  acid,  and  separates  out  from  tlie  acid  solution  on  cool- 
ing Jn  glittering  silky  needles.  When  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  100'  it  is  changed  into  a  porous  mass,  of  which  a  part  dis- 
solves and  separates  out  again  on  coolinpf.  Tliis  consists  of 
microscopic  prisms,  which  have  the  composition  CaSO^  +  HjSO^: 
it  IB  decomposed  by  water  into  its  two  constituents.  Gypsum 
dissolves  very  readily  in  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulpbate. 
1  Schott,  Di-ngt  Pofyt  Jottm.  ecu.  52  ft  35S. 
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Gypsum  is  largely  used  as  a  manure,  as  a  cement,  for  oma- 
menlal  plaster-work,  and  for  making  plaster  casts.  The 
artificial  salt  prepared  by  precipitating  a  calcium  chloride  solu- 
tion with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  now  known  under  the  name 
of  ptarl  hardening  or  annalinet  and  is  used  largely  by  paper 
makers  as  a  filling  for  writing  paper. 


Calcinm  Potassium.  Sulphate,  CaSO^  +  KjSO^  +  H.O.  This 
comjxtund  is  formed  when  the  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are 
mixed  together  (H.  Eose).  When  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal 
-weights  of  the  anhydrous  salts  is  stirred  up  with  less  than 
their  weight  of  water,  the  mass  becomes  bo  suddenly  solid 
that  it  cannot  be  poured  out  of  the  vessel  If  four  to  five  parts 
of  water  are  employed,  the  solidification  takes  place  somewhat 
more  slowly  bat  still  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  gypsum 
alone.  Casts  made  of  this  mixture  possess  a  polished  surface 
and  are  in  this  respect  superior  to  those  made  of  gypsum. 

Calcinm  Sodtum  Sulphate,  CaSO^  +  Na^SO^,  occurs  in  nature 
as  the  mineral  glauberite.  Sodium  sulphate  does  not  act  upon 
plaster  of  Paris  as  potassium  sulphate  does.  If,  however,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  precipitated  calcium  sulphate  and  fifty 
parts  of  Glauber's  salt  be  heated  to  80^  with  twenty-five  parts 
of  water,  a  mass  of  needle-shap&d  crystals  is  obtained,  winch 
have  the  formula  CaSO^  +  2  Na^SO^  +  2  HgO,  and  these  when 
further  heated  are  transformed  into  small  crystals  of  glauberite 
(Fritzsche). 

Calcium  Tkiosulphate,  CaS^Oj  4-  6  HjO,  is  prepared  by  heating 
calcium  sulphate  with  sulphur  and  water.  It  forms  oblique  six- 
sided  prisma,  soluble  in  their  own  weight  of  cold  water.  When 
the  solution  is  heated  to  GO"  the  salt  is  decomposed  with  evolu- 
tion of  sulphur.  Tins  salt  is  used  in  the  production  of 
antimony  cinnabar,  SbjOSj. 

xi8  Calcium  Aitrate,  CoCNO,).*.  The  alchemist  Baldewein  or 
Balduinus  first  prepared  this  compound  whilst  searching  for  a 
method  of  absorbing  the  "  Spiritus  mundi."  He  dissolved  chalk 
in  nitric  acid,  and  observing  that  the  solid  product  became  rapidly 
moist  on  exposure  to  air,  concluded  that  this  substance  would 
prove  to  be  of  great  power.  In  the  year  1674  he  noticed  that 
the  solid  residue  after  being  heated  and  then  exposed  to  sunshine 
appeared  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  from  this  time  the  compound 
prepared  as  above  was  termed  lialdwin's  phosphorus.     Calcium 
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nitrate  is  very  soluble  iu  alcohol  as  well  aa  in  water,  and  ia  a 
deliquescent  salt.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  a  white  porous  mass, 
Bometimes  used  in  place  of  calcium  chloride  for  drj-iiig  organic 
liquida  It  is  often  found  as  an  efHoresceuce  on  the  walla  of 
stables  and  other  places  through  which  urine  and  other  organic 
liquids  percolate.  The  name  lime-saltpetre,  or  wall-saltpetre,  has 
been  given  to  tliis  salt,  which  was  formerly  universally  employed 
for  the  artiiicial  preparation  of  nitre. 


Phosphates  of  Calcium,  ITormal  Calcium  Ortkopkosphate  or 
BoTie-pltosphate,  Ca3(PO^)2.  This  compound  occurs  togetlier  with 
calcium  tiuoride  in  apatite,  3Ca3(PO^)3  +  CaF,  or  Ca3(P04)j  -h 
Ca5(P04)F;  in  which  a  portion  of  the  fluorine  is  sometimes  re- 
placed by  chlorine-  Phosphorite  and  estramadurite  are  massive 
varieties  of  apatite  which  occur  in  Estramadum,  in  Spain. 
Coprolites,  which  are  found  in  many  sedimentary  deposits,  and 
doubtless  have  an  animal  origin^  consist  mainly  of  calcium 
orthophosphate.  Another  pure  form  of  the  same  compound  is 
the  mineral  osteolite,  and  it  also  occurs  as  Bomhrerite,  a 
mineral  found  on  some  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Antilles, 
especially  Sombrero,  and  containing  crystals  of  the  mineral 
omithite  Ca3(P04)2  +  SH^O.  Calcium  phosphate  is  also  the 
chief  inorganic  constituent  of  bonea,  forming  about  80  per  cent, 
of  burnt  hones ;  the  other  constituents  being  magnesium  phos- 
phate, calcium  car1x)nat^,  and  cakium  Huoride. 

Pure  calcium  phosphate  is  obt^iined  aa  a  white  precipitate  by 
adding  an  excess  of  common  phosphate  of  soda  to  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  iu  water 
but  is  decomposed  on  long  boiling  into  an  insoluble  basic  salt, 
Cag(POJj  +  Ca2(P04)OH,  and  a  soluble  acid  salt  which  dissolves. 
This  decomposition  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  for  this 
reason  an  exact  determination  of  the  solubility  of  the  ortho- 
phosphate  is  iniposssible.^  Calcium  orthophosphate  dissolves 
readily  in  water  containing  ammoniacal  salts,  sodium  nitrate, 
common  salt,  and  other  salts.  It  is  also  readily  soluble  in 
all  acids,  even  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid.  This  explains  the 
absorption  of  calcium  phosphate  by  the  roots  of  plants,  which 
accumulate  it  in  the  seeds  and  fruit. 

Mono-hydrogen  Calcium  0 rtliophospluUe,  HCaPO^.  Wlien  a 
solution  of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  one  of  ordinary 
phosphate  of  soda,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  above 
»  B.  "WttiTington,  Jcum.  Chan,  Soe.  [2]  xi.  983. 
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compound  containing  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystalli2ation 
is  thrown  dowtL  Tliia  compound  occurs  iu  urinary  concretions, 
and  is  sometimes  deposited  from  urine  in  nncroscopic  cr}'stals 
grouped  in  rosettes  or  st^llae,  and  known  as  stellar  phosphate. 

Tetra-hydrogcn  Calcium  Plwsphate,  H^Ca(P04)j.  This  salt  is 
obtaiued  in  rhombic  tables  by  dissolving  either  of  the  foregoing 
salts  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  allowing  the 
solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  If  this  be  treate<l  with  cold 
water  the  hydrated  mono-hydrogen  phosphate  HCaPO^  +  2HaO 
ia  formed,  whilst  with  boiling  water  the  same  anhydrous  salt  is 
produced  (Erlenmeyer). 

Sujycrphospliatc  of  Lime,  A  mixture  of  the  last-mentioned 
compound  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  manufactured  on  the  large 
scale,  and  known  in  commerce  as  supcrpJiospIiate  of  lim^  It 
ia  usually  prepared  by  acting  on  bone-ash,  coprolites,  phospho- 
rites, or  other  form  of  mineral  phosphate  by  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  mixture  is  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  phosphorus  (VoL  I,  460),  and  is  also  largely  employed 
as  a  manure,  especially  for  root  crops. 

Calcium  Hi/pophospkite,  CaCPOjHj)^,  is  used  in  medicine  and 
ia  prepared  by  boiling  phosphorus  with  milk  of  lime.  On 
eva|>orating  the  clear  solution,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  bright, 
flexible,  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohoL 

Calcium  SUioaita.  These  compounds  exist  in  almost  all 
mineral  silicates.  Certain  of  the  latter  consist  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  of  silicates  of  calcium  (and  isomorphous  metals). 
Amongst  these  the  more  important  are  wollastonite  CaSiO,, 
okeuite  HaCaSiaOfl+H-jO,  xonaltite  4CaSiOg  -\-  H^O,  gurolite 
HgCa^SiaOjj  +  HgO.  and  ajwphyllit*  4UjCaSijO^  +  KF  +  4H,0. 

iig  Calcium  Carbonate,  CixCO^  This  compound  occurs  widely 
distributed  and  in  enormous  masses  in  nature  forming  M'hole 
mountain  ranges,  being  found  as  limestone  of  various  kinds, 
marble,  calc-spar,  and  chalk.  It  also  forms  the  greater  part  of 
eg^-shells,  shells  of  molhisca,  coral,  and  is  contained  together 
with  phosphate  of  lime  in  burnt  bones.  Calcium  carbonate 
is  dimorphous :  it  exist^s  in  the  first  place  as  cfilc-spnT^  its 
specific  gravity  varying  from  270  to  275,  and  it  cr}'stallizes  in 
hexagonal  and  chieHy  hemihedral  forms.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  are  seen  in  Figs.  51  to  59,  a  common  twin- 
crj'stal  being  shown  in  Fig.  60.  The  primary  form.  Fig.  51, 
is  a  rhombohedron   having  angles   of  104''5'  and   74^5'.     The 
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second  form  of  calcium  carbonate  is  known  as  arra^oniU.h&viDg 
a  specific  gravity  of  fi-om  as  292  to  328,  and  crystallizing  in  the 
form  of  rhombic  prisms,  Fig.  61.  Another  crystalline  form  often 
exhibited  by  arraj^onite  is  that  of  the  penetration  twins,  shown 
in  Fig.  62.  A  distinction  between  the  two  minerals  M'as  first 
drawn  by  Werner  in  1788,  and  Haliy  showed  somewhat  later 
that  they  crystallized  in  two  distinctly  difTerent  forms.  For 
many  yeai*3  this  difference  was  believed  to  be  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  stroutia  ui  arragonite,  and  it  was  not  until  1819,  when 
Mitacherlich  discovered  the  law  of  dimorphism,  that  it  was 
satisfactorily  explained. 
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When  a  calcium  salt  is  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  an 
alkali-metal,  or  when  caiboii  dioxide  is  passed  through  lime- 
water,  the  priM-ipitate  which  falls  down  is  at  first  flocmlent  and 
amorphous.  That  formed  by  passing  a  small  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  through  cold  lime-water  90on  becomes  crj'stalline,  the 
crystals  being  those  of  calc-spar,  whilst  arragonitic  cr>'sUls  are 
deposited  when  the  lime-water  is  hot  (G.  Rose).  Calc-spar 
ctystals  are  deposited  when  a  solution  of  calcium  carl)onate  in 
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carbonic  acid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  at  the 
common  temperature ;  but  if  the  solution  be  heated  to  90"  arra- 
gonitic  crystals  separate  out. 

Calcium  carbonate  is  not  insoluble  in  water,  1  liter  of  either 
cold  or  boiling  water  dissolving  about  18  milligrams.  In  presence 
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of  free  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  it  is  still  less  soluble. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  readily  dissolves  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid  in  solution,  and  this  fact  was  first  noticed  by  Cavendish 
in  1767.    One  liter  of  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide 
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dissolves  at  0*  0*70  gram  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  at  10',  0'88 
gram.  The  solubility  increases  under  an  increase  of  pressure  np 
to  3  gratns  per  liter,  but  not  beyond  this  point  (Caro).  If  such 
a  solution  be  allowed  to  stand  at  tbe  ordinary  temperature, 
8ix-sided  prisms,  having  the  composition  CaCOg  +  5HgO,  sepa- 
rate out.  These  crystals,  which  lose  their  water  at  19°,  are 
sometimes  foimd  in  the  pipes  of  pumps  and  also  adhering  to 
confer\'a?  in  ponds.  When  a  solution  of  calcium  carbonate  in 
carbonic  acid  water  is  boiled,  the  liquid  still  contains  in  solution 
34  milligrams  of  calcium  carbonate  per  liter,  and  this  solution 
does  not  render  lime-water  turbid.^ 
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I20  Ordinary  mortar  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  lime  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  three  or  four  parts  of  sharp  sand. 
The  completeness  of  the  subsequent  baldening  of  mortar  de- 
pends upon  tbe  proper  intermixture  of  the  ingredients.  Mortar, 
although  it  sets  Jn  a  few  days  sulficiently  to  give  stability  to  a 
structure,  Uikes  many  years  or  even  centuries  to  reacli  its  maxi- 
mum degree  of  hardness.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  setting 
and  subsequent  slow  hardening  of  mort-ur.  The  fu-st  process  of 
setting  apjiears  sinjply  to  be  due  to  tbe  loss  of  water.  At- 
mosplicric  caibon  dioxide  is  then  absorbed,  and  the  calcium 
carbonate  thus  formed  cements  tbe  sand  and  building  material 
together.  A  slow  combination  was  formerly  supposed  to  occur 
between  the  lime  and  the  silica  of  the  sand.  It  has  recently, 
however,  been  shown  that  this  is  not  tlie  case,  the  hai*dening  of 
the  mortar  appearing  to  depend  on  the  change  of  caustic  hme 
into  carbonate.* 

Hydraulic  Mortars.  When  limestone  contains  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  silica,  tbe  lime  pi^pared  from  it  yields  a  mortar 
which  possesses  the  property  of  hardening  under  water,  and  is 
termed  hydraulic  mortar  or  Roman  cement.  Such  lime  can  be 
prepared  by  niixin*,'  ordinary  lime  with  a  due  proportion  of  clay, 
and  carefully  igniting  tbe  mixture.  The  original  Eon^an  cement 
was  made  by  mixing  lime  with  a  volcfuuc  tufa  found  at  Puzzuoli, 
near  Naples.  The  action  of  water  upon  the  mixture  of  lime  and 
clay  was  formerly  supposed  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  hydrated 

>  HofmanTi,  Jahrt^tericht,  1865. 
'  fipiUer,  C7A<M.  AVuv,  xviii.  112. 
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silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  which  beinff  hard  and  insoluble  in 
water,  gives  its  peculiar  property  to  the  hydraulic  mortar.  This 
exphination,  however,  appears  to  be  incorrect,  for  Schott  has 
proved  that  Portland  cemetit  hardens  better  when  moistened  with 
n  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  than  with  pure  water,  point- 
ing to  the  formation  of  calcium  carbonate  as  the  cause  of  the 
hardeninj;.^  If  the  clay  present  amounU  to  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
the  mortar  takes  some  weeks  to  harden,  whereas  if  from  25  to  35 
per  cent,  of  clay  be  present,  as  in  Eoman  cement,  the  mortar 
liardens  in  a  few  hours.  Roman  cement  is  largely  prepared  from 
the  nodules  of  septario,  which  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames.  Portland  Cement  is  a  hydraulic  mortar,  now  very 
largely  manufactured  from  chalk  and  the  clay  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Medway.  Tlie  chalk  and  clay  are  thoroughly 
ground  together  with  water  and  the  finely  divided  mixture 
termed  "slip,"  dried  and  carefully  burnt  in  kilns.  The  following 
analyses  of  English  {1  and  2)  and  German  (3  and  4)  Portland 
cements  give  the  composition  of  this  substance : — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Lime     ... 

69-06 

55  06 

6281 

ST'S.'? 

Silica     ... 

24-07 

22-92 

23-22 

23-81 

Alumina 

6'92 

800 

5-27 

938 

Ferric  oxide 

341 

5-46 

200 

5-22 

Magnesia 

0-82 

0-77 

1-14 

1-35 

Potash  ... 

073 

1-13) 

1-70  r 

1-27 

0-59 

Soda 

087 

0-71 

Calcium  sulpliate 

2-85 

1-75 

1-30 

1-11 

Clay      ... 
Saud      ... 

... 

|l-47 

2-27 

2-54 

— 

CALCIUM  AND  SULPHUR 


tat  Calcutm  Jlforwsiflpliufr,  CaS,  is  obtained  by  heating  th© 
sulphate  with  powdered  coal  or  by  leading  a  mixture  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide  over  incandescent 
lime  (Schdne),  It  forms  a  white  mass  insoluble  iu  water,  which 
ill  moist  air  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Calcium  mono- 
sulphide  is  luminous  in  the  dark  after  it  has  been  exposed  to 
light.  This  fact  was  noticed  in  the  year  1750  by  Marggnxf,  who 
obtained  the  sulphide  by  calcining  g>'psum  with  combustible 

'  DingL  Pdfft,  Joum.  cciL  43i. 
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matter.  In  1768,  Canton  de3cril)ed  a  method  of  producing  the 
same  effect  by  igniting  calcined  oyster-shells  with  sulphur; 
hence  this  substance  was  long  known  under  the  name  of  Cunton's 
phosphorus. 

Caldum  Disulphidt,  CaSj,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  obtained 
in  yellow  crystals  which  contain  3  molecules  of  water  when  milk 
of  lime  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  sulphur  and  the  filtered 
solution  allowed  to  cooL 


Fio.  68. 


xaa  Calcium  Fhofq^hide.  When  metallic  calcium  is  heated 
under  rock  oil  with  phosphorus  the  two 
bodies  combine.  Calcium  phosphide  can 
also  be  obtained  mixed  with  calcium 
pyrophosphate  as  a  red,  brown,  or  almost 
black  mass,  by  passing  the  vapours  of 
phosphorus  over  incandescent  lime.  The 
arrangement  employed  for  this  purpose  is 
shown  in  Fig.  63.  The  crucible  is*  filled 
with  lime,  and  the  phosphorus  contained 
in  the  glass-flask  is  vaporized  and  passes 
through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  on  to  the  lime.  This  substance 
is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  liquid 
hydrogen  phosphide  as  already  described  (Vol.  I.  p.  479). 

Detection  axd  Estimation  of  Calcium. 
133  TJiftt  certain  calcium  compounds  impart  a  red  colour  to 
the  ilauie  of  a  spirit-lamp  was  first  observed  by  Ribbentrop  in 
1790.  The  spectrum  of  a  non-luminous  gas  flame  tinted  by 
calcium  salt  exhibits  a  large  number  of  lines  of  which  the 
green  line  Ca  ^  is  the  most  intense  and  characteristic.  A  second 
scarcely  less  characteristic  line  is  the  intensely  orange  line 
Ca  a.  The  other  green  and  orange  lines  as  well  as  a  line  in 
the  blue  are  much  less  intense.  By  means  of  the  spectroscope 
so  small  a  quantity  as  Tu^'oinr  >iigrm.  of  calcium  chloride,  or 
sitmlar  salt,  may  be  detected.  In  order  to  detect  calcium  in 
compounds  which  do  not  volatilize  in  the  flame,  but  wliich 
are  decoiiipo3'.»d  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  a  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  mineral  on  the  loop 
of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  which  loop  has  been  previously 
dipped  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  wire  is  tlien  at  once 
brought  into  the   hottest  part  of  the  flame,  where   the   drop 
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assumes  the  spheroidal  state  and  gradually  evaporates  without 
boiling.  At  the  moment  when  the  last  portion  of  the  liquid 
evaporates,  the  Hanie  becomes  intensely  coloured  for  a  short  time, 
and  a  brij^ht  calcium  spectrum  flaslies  out,  lasting  a  longer  or 
shoiier  time  according  to  the  amount  of  calcium  present  lu  the 
compound.  Silicates  of  calcium  which  are  not  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  acid  must  be  decomposed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  arnmouiuni  fluoride,  the  mixture  then  heated  to  redness  and 
the  residue  decomposed  by  dilate  sulphuric  acid  aud  treated 
as  aheve.  The  delicacy  of  the  spectrum  reaction  for  calcium 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  experiments : — 

(1)  A  drop  of  sea-water  is  volatilized  on  a  platinum  wire. 
This  at  first  exhibits  simply  the  bright  sodium  reaction,  but, 
after  the  common  salt  has  been  volatilized,  a  weak  calcium 
spectrum  is  seen,  and  this  flashes  out  brightly  if  the  wire  be 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

(2)  If  a  drop  of  almost  any  mineral  water  such  as  that  of 
Diirkheim  or  Baden-Baden  be  brought  on  the  wire  the  lines 
Naa  Li  a  Ca  o  and  Ca^  are  seen. 

(3)  If  the  ash  of  a  cigar  be  moistened  with  a  drop  of  hydi*o- 
chloric  acid  and  then  held  in  the  flame,  the  following  lines  are 
distinctly  seen — Naa,  K<7,  Li  a,  Caa  and  Cay9. 

(4)  A  fragment  of  the  difticultly  fusible  potash  glass,  such  as 
a  piece  of  combustion  tube  wheu  brought  into  the  flame  alone, 
shows  Naa  and  Ka  ;  if  treated  with  ammoiiium  fluoride  and 
sulphuric  acid,  the  lines  Ca  a  and  Ga  yS  together  with  faiut  Li  a  are 
likewise  seen. 

Calcium  may  be  separated  from  the  alkali-metals  by  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  carlionate,  calcium  car- 
bonate being  precipitated.  As  has  been  stated,  this  latter  salt 
is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  is,  therefore,  pre- 
ferable to  pixjcipitate  the  lime  as  calcium  oxalate  by  the  addition 
of  ammonium  oxalate  in  neutral  or  ammoniacal  solution,  this 
salt  being  completely  insoluble  in  water  This  reaction  is 
usually  employed  for  the  determinatiou  of  calcium;  the  washed 
and  dried  precipitate  which  has  the  composition  Ca^C^O^  + 
2H2O  is  either  gently  ignited,  by  which  means  it  is  converted 
into  the  carbonate ;  or  it  is  strongly  ignited,  wlien  the  carbonate 
is  converted  into  caustic  lime.  Calcium  ia  also  occasionally 
determined  as  llie  sulphate.  The  precipitation  by  sulphuric 
acid  mu.st,  however,  be  made  in  preseuce  of  alcohol,  aud  the 
precipitate  must  also  be  washed  with  the  same  liquid. 


STRONTIUM. 
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Tlie  atomic  weight  of  calcium  was  first  accurately  deter- 
mined by  Erdmann  and  Marchaud,^  by  the  ignition  of  calc- 
spar  and  of  precipitated  calcium  caH>onate,  From  their 
experiments  it  appears  that  when  0  =  15  96  and  C  — 11-97  the 
atomic  weight  of  calcium  is  3988,  39*90,  39 93,  or  as  a  mean 
of  the  three  nurabere  39-9.  Baup«  obtained  the  number  39*87 
as  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  organic  lime  salta. 


STRONTIUM,  Sr  =  87-2, 

134  The  name  of  the  element  is  derived  from  that  of  Strontian, 
a  village  in  Argyllshire,  in  which  a  peculiar  mineral,  strontium 
carbonate  or  strontianite,  was  first  found  At  first  tliis  mineral 
was  mistaken  for  barium  carbonate,  but  in  the  year  1790  Craw- 
ford suggested  that  it  contained  a  peculiar  eartli,  founding  his 
opinion  upon  exix^riments  which  had  been  made  on  the  mineral 
by  Cruikshaiik.  This  was  confirmed  in  1792  by  Hope,'  and 
independently  by  Klaproth,*  a  year  afterwards.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  in  1808  first  obtained  the  metal  strontium. 

Strontium  occurs  chiefly  as  the  sulphate  or  celestine  SrSO. 
and  as  the  carbonate  or  strontianite  SrCO,.  Mauy  specimens 
of  arragonite  and  of  calc-spar  contain  small  quantities  of  stron- 
tium carbonate ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  kinds  of 
limestone,  marble  and  chalk,  although  the  strontium  is  gene- 
rally present  only  in  very  small  traces.  Barj'lo-celestine  is  a 
mineral  which  contains  the  sulphates  of  barium  and  strontium, 
and  the  latter  compound  occurs  also  in  small  quantities  in 
different  varieties  of  heavy  spar.  Strontium  occurs  as  a  silicate 
in  brewsterite,  H4(Ba.Sr)Al^Si40jg  H-  3  H^O.  Small  quantities 
of  the  chloride  and  sulphate  of  strontium  occur  in  solution 
in  many  brine-springs  as  well  as  in  different  mineral  waters. 
It  is  also  present  in  chalk  waters,  such  as  that  of  the  London 
basin.  Strontium  has  also  been  found  in  sea-water  and  in  the 
ashes  of  Fitcus  vesiculoitng. 

Frtparaium  of  Mttallk  Strontium,  Davy  obtained  the  metal 
strontium  by  the  electrolysis  of  either  the  moistened  hydroxide 
or  of  chloride  of  strontium.     It  can  be  more  readily  prepared 


»  Jnn.  Chm,  pharm.  \\\.  210 ;  Ixxru  219. 

«  Ann.  Chfm,  Phnrm.  liL  212. 

*  Account  of  a  raiDeitl  from  Strontiui,  TVimr.  Say,  Soe,  Bdinb,  W.  3. 

«  OrtU.  Ann.  17»3.  ii.  I«»  and  1794.  i.  09. 
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according  to  the  method  employed  by  Bunaen  and  Matthiessen.' 
A  small  porcelain  crucible  having  a  porous  cell  in  the  middle 
is  filled  with  anhydrous  chloride  of  strontium,  mixed  with  a 
little  Bal-ammoniac,  the  level  of  the  salt  within  the  cell 
beinf;  considerably  higher  than  in  the  crucibla  The  negative 
jwle  which  is  placed  within  the  porous  cell  consists  of  a  very 
thin  iron  wire,  wound  round  a  thicker  one,  and  then  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  stem  so  that  only  yV^h  of  an  inch 
of  it  appears  below  ;  the  positive  jwle  is  an  iron  cylinder  placed 
in  the  crucible  round  the  porous  cell.  The  heat  is  regulated 
during  the  experiment  so  that  a  crust  may  form  in  the  cell. 
The  metal  then  collects  under  this  crust  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  By  this  method  pieces  of 
the  metal  weighing  half  a  gram  arc  sometimes  obtained. 

Metallic  strontium  can  also  be  obtained,  according  to  B.  Franz,^ 
by  repeatedly  heating  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium 
with  an  amalgam  of  250  grams  of  sodium  and  one  kilogram  of 
mercury  to  a  tempemture  of  90".  The  strontium  amalgam  thus 
obt^'^ined  is  quickly  washed  with  water,  and  dried  between  folda 
of  filter  paper.  It  is  then  heated  iu  a  current  of  hydrogen  in  an 
iron  cmciblc,  by  which  means  all  the  mercury  is  volatilized  and 
a  regulus  of  strontium  remains  behind. 

Strontium  is  a  yellow  metal  somewhat  harder  than  calcium 
and  lead.  It  may  be  hammered  out  Into  thin  plates,  and  possesses 
a  specific  gravity  of  2*5.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  red-hc^t,  and 
is  more  electro-negative  than  calcium  and  the  alkali-metals.  It 
oxidizes  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  burns  brilliantly  when 
heated,  and  decomposes  water  violently. 


STRONTIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 


135  StroiUiuvi  Monoxide  oi'  Caustic  Slrontia,  SrO.  This  sub- 
stance is  obtamed  in  the  form  of  a  greyish  white  porous  infusible 
mass  by  the  ignition  of  the  nitrate,  "VVlien  brought  into  contact 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  the  monoxide  unites  with  it  to 
form  a  white  powder  of  strontiuvi  ktfdrojtide,  Sr(OH)j.  Tiiis  body 
possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  3*025.  and  when  strongly  heated 
is  reconverted  into  strontia.  The  hydrate  is  easily  soluble  in 
bob  water,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  transparent 

*  QuftrL  Joum.  Chfvu  Snc,  Tin.  107. 

*  juunt.  praki.  Chan,  cviL  253, 
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quadratic  crystals  of  the  hydrate  SrCOH)^  +  gH^O:  100  parts  of 
cold  water  dissolve  20  and  of  boiling  water  41*66  parts  of  tlie 
crystals.  Strontia  water  lias  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  and 
possesses  caustic  properties  less  marked  than  tlie  solutions  of 
the  alkalis. 

Strontium  Dioxide,  SrOj,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  crystal- 
line hydrate,  SrOj-f  8H2O,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the  hydrate 
■with  hydrogen  dioxide,  when  pearly  scales  of  the  hydrated 
dioxide  are  deposited.  These  lose  water  on  heating,  leaving  the 
anhydi*ou3  dioxide  as  a  light  white  powder  which  does  not  melt 
at  a  red-heat  but  gradually  loses  oxygen  (Schdne). 


SALTS  OF   STRONTIUM. 


126  Strontium  Chloride,  SrClj,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  stron- 
tiauite  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hot  concentrated  solution  de- 
poaitSj  on  cooling,  long  hexagonal  needles,  SiClj  -f  BH^O,  which 
are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  hydrate  of  calcium 
chloride.  They  possess  a  sharp  bitter  taste^  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*603,  and  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  On  heat- 
ing, tliese  crystals  yield  the  auliydrous  salt  as  a  wlute  powder, 
which  melts  at  a  high  temperature  to  a  white  semi-transparent 
glassy  mass  having  a  specific  gravity  of  29G.  According  to 
Mulder  100  parts  of  water  dissolve : — 
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Chloride  of  strontium  dissolves  in  aqueous  alcohol  propor- 
tionally to  the  percentage  of  water  which  the  alcohol  contains. 
The  commercial  salt  frequently  contains  calcium  chloride,  from 
which  it  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallization  from  hot 
water. 

Strontium  Sulphate,  SrSO^,  is  found  in  large  well-developed 
rhombic  crystals  and  as  a  fibrous  amorphous  mass.  It  generally 
possesses  a  light  blue  colour,  whence  it  takes  its  name  celestine 
{codestis).  When  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  a  strontium  salt,  the  sulphate  is  thrown  down  as  a 
white  precipitate  possessing  a  specific  gi-avity  of  3'707  and  fusing 
when  strongly  heated.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
and  still  less  soluble  in  boiling  water.     One  liter  of  water  at  the 
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ordinary  temperature  dissolves  0145,  and  at  the  boiling-point 
0'104  gram  (Fresenius).  Strontium  sulphate  is  much  more 
easily  soluble  in  acids  and  in  solution  of  common  salt,  as  well  as 
in  other  salt  solutions,  but  less  soluble  iu  sulphates  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with  a  Holution  of  the  carbonate  of 
an  alkali,  sulphate  of  strontium  is  completely  decomposed. 
When  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  hot  conccntruted  sulplmric  acid, 
crystals  of  celestine  separate  out  on  cooling,  and  when  it  is 
treated  witli  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  lOU",  and  the  solution 
digested  with  an  excess  of  salt  at  a  somewhat  higher  tempera- 
ture, the  compound  H^SO^  -f  SrSO^  separates  out  as  a  granular 
ciystalline  powder,  which  when  exposed  to  moist  air  changes 
into  small  glittering  tables  having  the  composition  H^SO^  + 
SrSO,  4-  BA 

Strontium  Nitrate^  Sr(N0a)5.  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
carbonate  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  When  the  solution  is 
evaporated  down,  the  anhydrous  salt  separates  out  in  transparent 
octohedrons  or  in  combinations  of  the  octohedron  and  the  cube. 
Strontium  nitrate  possesses  a  cooling  taste.  At  C'SD  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2902  (Schrbder),  and  when  thrown  on  to  red- 
hot  charcoal  it  deflagrates,  burning  with  a  red  flame.  When  a 
dilute  solution  is  cooled  down,  the  liydrate  Sr(N03)2  +  4H._,0 
separates  out  in  large  well-developed  monoclinic  crystals  which 
quickly  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  One  hundred  paits  of 
water  dissolve,  according  to  Mulder : 
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Strontium  nitrate  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
only  very  slightly  soluble  in  absohxte  alcohol.  Strontium  nitrate 
is  largely  used  for  pyrotechnic  purpcses. 

Strontium  Carhomile,  SrCOj,  occurs  as  strontianite  in  crystals 
which  are  Lsomorphous  with  those  of  arragonite.  This  compound 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  impalpable  powder  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  3  02,  if  a  strontium  salt  be  precipitated  by 
an  alkaline  carbonate.  When  gently  ignited  it  loses  all  its  carbon 
dioxide  and  is  converted  into  strontia.  According  to  Fresenius 
1  liter  of  water  dissolves  5j-4  mgrms,  of  this  salt.  It  is  less 
soluble  in  water  containing  ammonia,  but  dissolves  consider- 
ably in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  and  of  ammonium  nitrate. 
When  boiled  with  sal-ammoniac  it  is  converted  into  strontiuui 
chloride. 


DETECTION  AND  ESI'IMATION  OF  STRONTIUM. 
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Detection  and  Estimation  of  SiROXTitTM. 


127  Strontium  salts  colour  the  flame  a  magnificent  crimson. 
The  strontium  spectrum  consists  of  numerous  bright  lines  of 
which  8  are  specially  characteristic,  6  in  the  red,  1  in  the  orange, 
and  1  in  the  blue.  The  orange  line,  termed  Sr  a,  the  red,  Sr  y3,  and 
Sry,  and  the  blue  line,  Sri,  are  the  most  intense,  and  therefore 
the  niost  valuable  fur  the  discrimination  of  this  element,  lly 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  unrlmnj' ^"g*"™*  ^^  strontium  chloride 
can  be  detected.  H.  Fox  Talbot*  was  the  first  to  descrilm  the 
spectrum  of  strontium.  He  examined  the  spectrum  of  tlie  red 
fire  of  theatres  and  distinguished  many  of  the  strontium  lines 
especially  the  bine  line,  Sr2.  In  February  1834,  Talbot  writeR, 
*'  tlie  strontia  ilame  exhibits  a  great  number  of  red  rays  well 
separated  from  each  other  by  dark  intervals,  not  to  mention  on 
orange,  and  a  very  definite  bright  blue  ray.  The  lithia  e.xhibits 
one  single  red  ray."  In  onler  to  detect  strontium  the  bead 
either  alone  or  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  brought 
into  the  flame.  If  strontium  is  supposed  to  be  present  as  sul- 
phate the  bead  is  held  for  a  few  moments  in  the  reducing 
portion  of  the  flame  and  then  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid 
in  order  to  convert  the  strontiun)  sulphide,  which  is  formed  into 
strontium  chloride.  The  strontium  salts  containing  non-volatile 
acids  are  melted  on  a  platinum  wire  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sodium  carbonate.  The  fused  bead  is  then  reduced  to  a  Hne 
powder  and  dissolved  in  a  little  Imt  water,  and  the  residue  which 
contains  carbonate  of  strontia  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  chloride  brought  on  a  wire  into  the  non-luminous  tlame. 

Strontium  is  separated  from  the  alkali-metals  by  precipitation 
with  ammonium  carbonate.  If  calcium  be  present  at  the  same 
time  the  strontinm  may  be  detected  by  adding  n  solution  of 
gypsum  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  carbonate.  If 
strontium  be  present  the  Bolutinu  will  become  turbid  after 
Standing  for  a  short  time.  Strontium  is  usually  deleriuined 
quantitatively  as  the  sulphate  by  precipitating  the  salution  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  and  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  a  weaker  alcohol.  In  order  to  separate  it  from 
calcium  the  substances  are  converted  into  nitrates  and  these 
treat<?d  with  absolute  alcohol  which  leaves  the  nitrate  of  strontium 
undissolved. 

*  BretcMer's  Joum.  of  Scknee.  v.  (1826). 
64 
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The  atomic  weight  of  strontinm  was  determined  by  Marignac^ 
who  found  that  100  parts  of  the  pure  crystallized  chloride, 
SrCl^  +  6  H.,0^  required  8099H  putts  of  silver  for  complete  pre- 
cipitation, and  that  the  same  quantity  yielded  68*855  parts  of 
strontium  sulphate.^ 


BARIUM,  Ba  =  1368. 


128  Our  knowledj;e  of  the  barium  compotmds  commences  ynXh 
that  of  the  natural  sulphate  or  heavy-spar.  This  substance 
was  first  examined  in  the  year  lfi02,  by  a  Bolognese  shoe- 
maker, V.  Casciorolua,  who  noticed  that  it  posseased  the  remark- 
able property  of  becoming  phosphorescent  when  ignited  with 
combustible  matter.  To  this  material  the  discoverer  gave  the 
name  of  lapis  solis,  but  it  became  better  known  as  Bolognian  or 
Bononian  phosphorus,  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  first 
prepared,  whence  specimens  of  the  shoe-maker's  handiwork 
found  their  way  into  the  laboratories  of  tlie  alchemists  of  the 
tiuxe.  The  mineral  which  yielded  this  phosphorus,  termed 
Bolognian  spar,  was  first  believed  to  be  a  peculiar  kind  of 
gypsum,  and  hence  it  was  termed  ^t/psttm  spathos-um.  In 
consequence  of  its  high  specific  gravity,  Cronstedt  termed 
it  marmor  mttallianfn,  and  ^[arggTaf  in  1750,  finding  that  it 
contained  sulphuric  acid,  ranked  it  amonr;st  what  were  then 
termed  the  heavy  fluor-spars.  The  nature  of  this  mineral 
remained  for  some  time  obscure,  and  the  learned  mineralogist 
V.  Justi  writes  in  1760  concerning  it  as  follows :  "  Our  analysis 
has  liere  reached  its  limits ;  we  know  of  no  smelting  operation 
by  which  anything  can  be  got  out  of  this  spar.  Many  profound 
chemists  and  skilful  assayers  have  here  tried  their  art  in  vain." 
The  next  step  in  our  knowledge  of  tliis  subject  was  made 
in  the  year  1774,  when  Scheele,  engaged  in  his  investigation  on 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  examined  a  specimen  of  this 
mineral  which  he  found  to  contain  a  new  earth,  and  this  when 
brought  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  yielded  a  salt  insoluble 
in  water,  which  could  be  brought  into  a  soluble  condition  by 
ignition  with  carbon  and  an  alkali.  Gahn  afterwards  showed 
that  this  earth  is  contained  in  heavy-spar,  and  Bergmann  gave 
it  the  name  terra  2>ondrroacL  Guy  ton  de  Morveau  in  1779 
proposed  the  name  barote  (from  ffapv^,  heavy),  and  this  name, 

^  Ann.  Chem.  Phanu.  cv\,  165. 
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slightly  altered  to  baryta  by  Lavoisier,  was  sooa  generally 
adopted.  Tlie  suggestion  that  tliis  earth  is  the  oxide  of  a  metal 
was  frequently  made,  but  the  fact  was  not  proved  until  after 
Davy's  discovery  of  tho  decomposition  of  the  alkalis. 

Barium  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  the  sulphate  or  heavy -spar, 
BaSO^,  which  is  often  found  together  with  galena  and  other 
metallic  ores,  ttiough  also  found  not  associated  with  metallic 
veins.  Another  source  of  barium  coiiipounds,  less  widely  dis- 
tributed, is  the  carbonate  or  witherite,  BaCOg,  whilst  other 
minerals  containing  barium  are  barytocelestite,  (BaSrCa)S04, 
barytocalcite,  BuCOg  +  < '.•CO,,  alstonite,  (BaCa)SO^,  psilomclane 
(MnBa)0  +  ^InO^  Many  other  ore::  of  manganese,  especially 
manganese  dioxido,  contain  small  quantities  of  barium.  Barium 
also  occurs  as  an  essential  constituent  of  certain  silicates ;  thus, 
for  instance,  brewsterite,  H/SrBa)A]jSi^Oig  4-  3HgO,  harmotome, 
Hj(K2Ba)Al2SijOjj  +  4HjO  and  hyalophane  or  baryta-felspar, 
K3Ba,2AL,Siy02^.  llany  other  felspathic  rocks  also  contain 
traces  of  barium,  and  this  element  occurs  likewise  in  several 
other  minerals.  Traces  are  found  in  mineral  waters  and  in 
sea-water.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  old  sulphur  well  at  Han'ogate 
contains  6"6  griiins  of  barium  cliloride  per  gallon  (Hayton 
Davis).'  From  sea-water^  barium  finds  its  way  into  sea- plants, 
and  in  smaller  quantities  into  the  shells  and  skeletons  of  sea- 
animals. 

PreparcUion  of  MdalUc  Barium.  Davy*s  first  attempts  to 
obtain  metallic  barium  were  not  very  successful  He  endeavoured 
first  to  obtain  it  by  the  electrolysis  of  barjla.  Afterwards  bind- 
ing that  this  did  not  succeed  he  prepared  it  from  an  amalgam, 
having  heard  from  Bcrzolius  that  he  and  Pontin  had  succeeded 
in  obtaiuing  it  in  that  way.  Davy  repeated  these  experiments 
and  electrolysed  baryta,  barium  chloride,  and  other  Imrium  salts 
in  presence  of  morcin'y,  heating  the  amalgam  which  was  thus 
formed  iu  a  tube  containing  rock  oil,  when  the  barium  was  left 
behind  as  a  silver-white  powder.  According  to  Bnnseu's  process^ 
the  metal  may  be  obtained  by  electrolysing  a  thick  mixture  of 
very  dihite  hydrochloric  acid  and  barium  chloride  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100'  in  presence  of  mercury.  In  this  way  a  crj-stallme 
barium  amalgam  may  l>e  obtained,  which,  on  heating,  leaves 
metallic  barium  behind  in  the  form  of  a  tarnished  poi-ous  mass, 
the  cavities  of  which  sometimes  exhibit  a  silver-white  surface. 
The  experiment  is  however  more  successful  when  a  galvanic 

*  Thorp*,  Phil.  Mag.  [B],  ii.  62.  «  Poqq.  Ann,  xci.  619. 
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current  ie  passed  through  barium  chloride  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
the  negative  pole  consisting  of  a  iine  harpsichord  wire  on  which 
the  barium  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  globules.  It 
oxidizes  very  quickly,  and  burns  brilh'anlly  when  heated  in  the 
air.* 

Tlie  melting-point  of  barium  appeaxs  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  cast-iron  (Frey).  • 


BARIUM    AND    OXYGEN. 

139  Barium.  Monoxide  or  Baryta,  IkO,  is  formed  when  the  metal 

burns  in  the  air,  but  is  usually  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate  in 
an  iron  crucible,  until  no  further  evolution  of  red  fumes  is 
observed.  Tiie  mass  fuses  and  is  apt  to  froth  over  unless  care  is 
taken.  Mohr  has  proposed  to  mix  tlie  nitrate  with  its  own 
\vei^dit  of  sulphate  of  barium;  this  prevents  the  frothing,  and 
for  many  purposes  the  presence  of  inj=ohd>Ie  barium  sulphate 
does  not  matter.  If  only  a  small  quantity  of  baryta  is  required 
it  is  best  obtained  by  igniting  the  ioduto  which  gives  off 
its  iodine  and  five-sLxths  of  its  oxygen  without  fusing  or 
frothing : 

Ba(I03)3  =  BaO  +  12  +  Og. 

Baryta  forms  a  greyish-white  porous  mass  which  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  473  (Carston)  and  luults  at  a  white  heat.  When 
moistened  with  water  it  slakes  with  pvolutiun  of  so  much  heat^ 
that  if  it  is  only  sprinkled  with  water  it  becomes  incandescent 

h'ariuni  Hydroxide^  Ba(OII)j  is  formed  as  a  white  powder  by 
the  reaction  just  described.  The  hydroxide  melts  at  a  low  red 
heat,  forming  an  oily  llijuid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  and  this  does  not  give  oil'  water  even  when 
more  strongly  heated.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4  495  (Filhol), 
and  wlien  brought  in  contact  with  water  forms  a  crystalline 
hydrate,  Ba(01I)2  +  SIIjjO.  This  hydrate  is  soluble,  and  on 
cooling  a  saturat*^d  solution  it  separates  out  in  quadratic  prisma 
which  are  isomorphous  with  strontium  hydrate.  On  exposure 
tx)  air  these  cr)*stals  fall  to  a  white  powder  with  less  of  seven 
molecules  of  water.    One  Imndred  parts  of  water  dissolve : 

At  0»  20*  40'  CO*  80* 

BaO        1-5         3i)         74         18-8         90  8  parts. 

1  Hatthiessen,  ^mm.  Chem.  Pharm.  xciii,  277. 
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A  solution  of  the  h3'droxide  is  termed  haTyia-tpaier^  and  is 
largely  used  in  the  processes  of  chemical  analysis.  It  has  a 
more  strongly  alkaline  reaction  than  lime-water,  and  rapidly 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  employed,  as  has  been  stated 
ill  Vol.  I.,  p.  451,  for  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  the  atmosphere.  It  must  for  this  purpose  be  free 
from  alkali.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  a  given  volume  must 
be  exactly  precipitated  with  a  standard  oxalic  acid  solution. 
To  an  equal  volume  a  little  pure  precipitated  barium  carbonate 
is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  treated  again  with  the  standard 
oxalic  acid.  In  the  absence  of  an  alkali  the  same  volume  of  the 
standard  solution  will  in  both  cases  be  required  for  complete 
neutralization;  but  if  an  alkali  be  present  more  oxalic  acid  will 
be  required  in  the  second  case,  inasmuch  as  an  alkaline  oxalate 
is  then  first  formed,  and  this  in  contact  with  the  carbonate 
yields  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  barium  oxalate,  the  decomposi- 
tion going  ou  until  all  the  barium  carbonate  is  converted  into 
oxalate. 

Caustic  baryta  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  from  barium 
sulphide.  This  is  heated  in  earthenware  retorts,  into  which  a 
current  of  moist  carbonic  acid  is  passed.  Superheated  steam  is 
then  passed  over  the  carbonate,  when  the  following  decomposi- 
tion takes  place. 

BaCOa  +  HjO  =  Ba(OH)j  +  COj. 

Caustic  baryta  is  now  employed  in  the  processes  of  sugar- 
refining,  instead  of  lime,  as  barj-ta  forms  an  insoluble  compound, 
CjjHg^OjjBaO,  with  cane  sugar,  whilst  lime  forms  a  soluble  com- 
pound with  sugar  but  precipitates  the  acids  and  nitrogenous 
substances  from  the  juice.  The  barium-sugar  compound  is  easily 
decomposed  by  suspending  it  iu  water  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  the  sugai*  dissolves,  and 
insoluble  barium  carbonate  is  precipitated. 

Barium  Dioxide,  BaOj,.  "When  heated  to  redness  in  a  current 
of  diy  oxygen,  pure  baryta  absorbs  the  gas  with  rapidity, 
forming  the  dioxide  (Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard).  The  hydroxide 
when  heated  to  redness  iu  a  current  of  air  also  yields  the 
dioxide  (Boussiugault).  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  greyish 
porous  mass  somewhat  more  fusible  than  baryta,  which  when 
heated  to  a  bright-red  heat  fuses  with  loss  of  one  atom  of 
oxygen.  It  combines  with  water  to  form  the  hydrate  BaOg  + 
SHgO,     In  order  to  prepare  this  substance  in  the  pure  state 
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from  the  crude  peroxide  which  iisually  contaiDS  silica,  lime,  and 
iroa  oxide  from  the  iroa  vessels  in  which  it  is  prepared,  it  is 
treated  as  follows.  The  finely  powdered  substance  is  thi-own 
little  by  little  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  this  is  nearly 
neutralired.  Tl>e  solution  on  cooling  is  filtered,  and  baryta 
vater  is  gradually  added  to  this,  until  the  silica  aud  the  metallic 
oxides  which  it  contains  are  thrown  down,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  the  hydrate  is  likewise  precipitated.  The  liquid  is  then 
(iltvnnl  and  concentrated  buryta-water  is  added  to  the  fil- 
tmte  80  long  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is 
then  lillered  off  and  washed  with  cold  water.*  The  bydrated 
dioxide  can  l>e  kept  in  the  moist  state  in  closed  vessels  without 
Mudergoing  decomposition,  and  it  is  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

When  dried  at  130^,  banum  dioxide  is  obtained  as  a  white 
impalpable  powder  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  magnesia. 
Tlie  pure  compound  is  also  easily  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  C4iuatic  baryta  and  potassium  chlorate  in  a  crucible  to  low 
wnlness  (Liebig  and  Wohler),  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in 
water  and  treated  as  above  described  (Brodie).  la  order  to 
obtain  Vmriutn  dioxide  on  the  large  scale,  Tessi*^  de  Motay  and 
Marcchal  have  proposed  to  heat  a  mixture  of  barium  carbonate 
jkud  carbon  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  when  baryta  and  carbon 
loxido  aro  formed : 

BaCOjH-  C-BaO  +  2CO- 

Oxygon  is  then  allowed  to  pass  at  a  high  temperature  over  the 
Uiryta,  the  carbon  burning  away  and  barium  dioxide  being 
formed.  Atmospheric  air  cannot  he  used  instead  of  oxygen,  as  the 
uitro^u  cotubiiios  to  form  barium  cyanide. 
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130  Barium  Cidoride,  BaCK,  is  most  readily  obtained  by  dis- 
solving witherite  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  As»  however,  this 
minorul  contains  calcium,  lead,  iron,  and  manganese  compounds, 
an  excess  of  barium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  solution  and  the 
liquid  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  some  time.  In 
this  way  the  oxides  of  the  above  metals  are  precipitated  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  precipitation  can  be  increased  by  the  addition 

^  Thomseo,  Ber,  DtuUcK  Chtm.  Oa.  -rii.  78. 
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of  a  small  quantity  of  baryta-water.  The  clear  solution  is  thea 
neutralized  with  bydrocliloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  the  point  of 
crystallization.  On  the  large  scale  the  salt  is  easily  prepared  from 
heavy-spar.  Tor  this  purpose  100  parts  of  the  finely  powdered 
ininend  are  mixed  with  from  35  to  50  parts  of  carbon,  from  1 5  to 
25  parts  of  limestone  and  from  40  to  CO  parts  of  calcium  chloride. 
This  mixture  ia  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  tlie  mass 
lixiviated  with  water  when  insoluble  calcium  sulphide  remains 
l)ehiud  and  the  barium  dissolves  as  chloride.  Cltloride  of 
barium  can  also  be  prepared  by  means  of  the  manganese  chloride 
which  remains  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine. 
Por  this  purpose  the  chlorine  residues  are  neutralized  with 
chalk,  evapoi-ated  down  and  heated  to  redness  on  a  cast- 
iron  plate  with  a  mixture  of  heavy-spar  and  silica.  The  mass 
which  contains  barium  chloride,  manganese  sulphide  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  iron,  is  li.viviated  with  warm 
water.  Should  tlie  solution  contain  any  sulphide  of  barium, 
which  may  be  seen  by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  solution,  a  small 
quantity  of  manganese  chloride  may 
be  added,  and  vice  versd  should  any 
of  the  latter  salt  remain  in  excess  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  barium  sulphide. 

Barium  chloiide  crysttdlizes  from 
solution    with    two    molecules     of 

water,  BaCIg  -f-  SH^O.  This  forms  colourless  rhombic  tables 
(Fig.  64),  which  do  not  undergo  any  alteration  in  the  air  and 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  3*05.     100  parts  of  water  dissolve: 


Fiti,    64, 


At  10*        20*       30- 

BaCl,  33-3  35-7  38 


40*      60" 


60^ 


70" 


80"        90«       lOO*     lOi*" 

2  40-8  43-6  4C'4  494  524  55'6  58-8  'CO'3 


Barium  chloride  is  leas  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  than 
it  is  in  water.  It  is  almost  iusoluble  iu  tlie  couceutrated  acid  ;  it 
is  also  but  slightly  soluble  in  strontr  nitric  acid  and  for  this 
reason  these  acids  precipitate  concentrated  solutions  of  a  barium 
salt.  Absolute  as  well  as  strong  alcohol  does  not  dissolve  barium 
chloride  but  dilute  alcohol  dissolves  a  small  quantity,  and  this 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  present. 

Crystallized  barium  chloride  loses  its  water  at  a  temperature 
of  113"  forming  a  wliite  powder  which  melts  at  a  red-heat  and  on 
cooling  solidifies  to  a  translucent  mass.  On  exposure  to  the  air 
the  chloride  in  a  state  of  fusion  parts  with  a  small  quantity  of 
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clilorine,  batyta  being  formed.  Hence  the  fused  salt  usually 
lias  an  alkaline  reaction.  When  lieated  iu  a  current  of  stcaui 
it  emits  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  below  its  fusing 
point.  Barium  clilorlde  has  an  unpleasant  bitter  taste  and 
acts  as  a  powerful  poison.  The  chief  use  of  barium  cliloride 
is  for  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  sulphate  or  permanent 
ti'hitc>  It  has  also  been  successfully  employed  fur  the  prevention 
of  incrustation  in  steam  boilers  when  permanently  hard  waters 
are  used.  All  the  f^ypsum  contained  in  solution  is  decomposed 
by  barium  chloride.,  whilst  any  calcium  carbonate  present  in 
solution  may  be  subsequently  precipitated  by  milk  of  lime.  The 
water  thus  sortcned  forma  no  incrustation. 

Barium  Vhlorate,  Ba(C10a)2,  ^^  obtaiuf^d  by  saturating  aqueous 
chloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium.  Tlie  salt  is  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  crystallizes  in  monoclinie  prisms.  It  is  also 
slij^htly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  tlie  alcoholic  solution  burns 
with  a  ciiaracteristic  green  flame.  If  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  brought  on  to  a  mixture  of  the  salt  and  powdered  sugar 
the  mixture  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  bright  green  flame.  If 
bnrium  chlorate  in  a  state  of  fusion  and  very  strongly  heated 
be  plunged  into  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas  combustion  also 
tukes  place»  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorate  being  in  this  case  the 
binning  body  and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  coal-gas  the 
supporters  of  combustion. 

Barium  lodatc,  Bsi{\0^)^-  This  salt  is  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  iodic  acid.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white  granular 
precipitate  by  adding  potassium  iodate  to  barium  chloride  (Vol. 
I.  p.  2SI).  The  barium  iodate  dissolves  in  3,000  parts  of  cold 
and  (iOO  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  hot  nitnc  acid 
from  which  solution  it  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  bright  glittering 
monoclinie  prisms  which  are  isoniorphous  with  the  chlorate.  It 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 


131  Barium  Su/phatr,  BaSO^,  is  by  far  the  commonest  and 
most  widely  distributed  of  the  barium  compounds^  and  occurs 
as  houvy-spar,  which  crystallizes  in  the  rhombic  system,  Figs. 
C5  to  67. 

If  anhydrous  baryta  be  brought  into  contact  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  with  sulphuric  acid  whicti 
contaius  a  small  quantity  of  water,  combination  takes  place 
with  such  force  that  tlie  mass  becomes  incandescent.  On  the 
other  hand,  pure  sulphurio  acid  which  has  the  exact  composition 
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HjSO^  does  not  act  upon  baryta.  Bub  if  the  mixture  be 
touched  in  one  place  with  a  hot  iron  or  with  a  moistened 
glass-rod,  combinatiou  begins  and  is  at  once  propagated  through- 
out the  mass  (Kuhlmau).  Sulphuric  acid  and  its  salts  pre- 
cipitate the  sulphate  from  a  solution  of  a  soluble  barium  salt 
in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  The  pure  mineral  hea\y- 
8par  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4*486  (II.  Kose),  the  precipitated 
salt  at  4**  having  a  specific  prfivity  of  4  53  (Schroder).  This  salt 
is  almost  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  as  one  part  requires 
400>000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  It  is  somewhat  more 
Boluble  in  dilute  acids.  If  a  salt  of  barium  be  heated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphate  dissolves  to  a  certain 
extent  and  separates  out  on  cooling  in  crystals  having  the 
composition  HjSO^  +  BaSO^,    If  this  acid  solution  be  exposed 
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to  moist  air  bright  silky  needles  are  formed  having  the  com- 
position H2SO^  +  BaSO^+2  Efi, 

Finely  ground  colourless  heavy-spar  mixed  with  more  or  less 
white  lead  is  largely  used  as  a  paint.  Artificial  barium  sulphate 
ia  also  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  and  is  known  as  painancnt 
white  or  hlancjlxe.  This  preparation  is  largely  used  as  a  pigment 
and  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  the  finely 
ground  mineral;  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  with  its  crystalline 
structure,  is  transparent  and  has  but  little  "body"  or  covering 
power.  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  finely  divided 
crystals  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  119  is  precipitated  in  the  cold  with  dilute  .sulphuric 
acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-245.  The  precipitiite  is  washed 
with  cold  water  and  sent  to  market  in  the  moist  state.     In 
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addition  to  its  value  fls  a  paint,  bl&nc  £xe  is  largely  used  for 
giving  weight  to  carda  and  paper. 

Bariuvi  Disulphatc,  BaSfij.  If  powdered  barium  sulphate 
be  intimately  mixed  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves, 
fonning  a  syrup  which  on  lieating  to  150"  deposits  the  disulphate 
in  glistening  grauuLir  crystals  which  do  not  melt  on  heating 
and  decompose  at  a  dull  red-heat. 

Barium  Dithicnaie,  BaS^,0(,-(-2n„0.  This  salt  is  prepared  by 
decomposing  tlie  corresfiomling  manganese  salt  with  Imrium 
sulpliide.  On  allowing  the  soluticjn  to  evaporate  in  a  warm 
place  glittering  rhombic  crj'stals  of  the  salt  are  deposited-  It 
dissolves  at  18"  in  404,  and  at  100''  in  I'l  parts  of  water.  On 
heating  it  is  converteb  without  change  of  form  into  barium 
sulphate 

Barium  KilrtiiK,  Ba(N03}y  Tliis  salt  is  prejiared  on  the  large 
scale  eitlier  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  or  sulphide  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  or  by  mixing  hot  saturated  solutions  of  e'>dium 
nitrate  and  barium  chloride.  In  coolings  the  larger  portion  of 
the  nitrate  of  barium  crystallizes  out,  and  the  remaining  portion 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquors.  Barium  nitrate 
cr}'stallizes  in  cubo- octahedrons,  and  in  other  more  complicated 
forms  of  the  regular  system  (Lewis).  Its  specific  gravity  is 
3*2  ;  it  posses8e8  an  acrid  taste  and  melts  at  a  temperature 
of  507"  (Camelley).     100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at 
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The  salt  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  these  liquids  diluted  with 
water.  Barium  nitrate  is  largely  used  for  pyrotechnic  purposes, 
especially  fur  the  preparation  of  green  fire,  and  for  tho  manu- 
facture of  an  explosive  powder  known  as  saxifragin,  which 
couaista  of  a  mixture  of  7G  parts  of  nitrate  of  barium,  22  perts 
of  carbon,  and  2  parts  of  nitre. 

Silicates  of  Biirium.  It  lias  been  already  stated  that  many  of 
thesi*  salts  otxur  as  crystalline  minerals.  Barium  silicate  is  also 
a  cniiMtituent  of  buryta-glass,  a  flint-glass  in  which  the  lead  has 
been  n*placed  by  barium.  This  will  be  described  under  Glass 
Manufacture. 
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Barium,  SiHro-Jluoridi,  BoSiF^.  This  compound  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  small  hard  crystals,  when  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
is  added  to  a  Bolution  of  a  barium  salt;  it  dissolves  in  3,800 
parts  of  water  and  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
ncid  and  hot  water,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol 

Barium  Carbonate,  BaCOg,  Barium  carbonate  occurs  in 
nature  as  witherite.  This  mineral  was  discovered  at  Leadhills 
in  Scotland  by  Withering  in  the  year  1783.  It  crystallizes  in 
rhombic  prisms  and  pyramids,  is  isomorphous  with  arragonite, 
and  is  chiefly  found  in  England,  one  of  its  most  celebrated 
localities  being  Fallowfield  in  Northumberland.  It  also  occurs 
in  Silesia,  Hungary,  Styria,  Russia,  Chili,  and  other  places. 
Alstonite  (BaCa)C03  is  isomorphous  with  witherite,  and  contains 
the  two  metals  in  varying  proportions.  Baryto-calcite,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  formulte  BaC03  +  CaC03,  and  crystallizes 
in  the  monoclinic  system.^ 

Artificial  barium  carbonate  is  a  dense  white  powder  ob- 
tained when  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  poured  into 
an  excess  of  a  hot  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  One  p(u*t 
of  the  salt  dissolves  in  14,000  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  in  15,400  parts  of  boiling  water  (Fresenius). 

The  salt  thus  artificially  prepared  is  used  in  chemical  analysis, 
and  powdered  witherite  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
other  barium  salts  and  as  a  I'at-bane. 

BARIUM  AND  SULPHUR. 

13a  Barium  Monosulphide,  RaS,  is  obtained  when  sulphuTetted 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  heated  baryta  as  long  as  water  is  formed. 
On  the  largo  scale  it  is  prepared  by  roasting  20  parts  of  slack 
with  100  parts  of  heavy-spar.  In  order  to  assist  the  evolution 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  sawdust  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
Another  proposal  is  to  heat  the  heavy-spar  with  the  asphalt 
of  tar-works,  the  hydrogen  which  is  contained  in  this  material 
preventing  the  formation  of  polysulphides  of  barium  (Lenoir). 

Pure  barium  sulphide  is  a  white  powder  which  decomposes  in 
contact  with  water  into  barium  hydroxide  and  barium  hydro- 
sulphide  : 

2  BaS  +  2H,0  -  Ba(SH),  +  Ba(OH), 

^  Grotb,  Vfhertiehi  der  MineraUen. 
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When  a  solution  of  5  parts  of  tbe  sulpLide  is  boiled  with 
1  part  of  sulphur  and  the  sohition  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a 
vacuum,  colourless  transparent  six-sided  tables  of  BoS +  611^0 
are  deposited.  When  these  crystals  are  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  barium  bydrasulphide  dissolves  and  barium 
hydroxide  remaius  behind. 

Barium-  Hydrosiilphide,  Ba(SH)j.  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state 
by  saturating  baryta  water,  or  a  solution  of  barium  sulphide 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  ci^stallizes  in  transparent 
colourless  prisms  and  Ls  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Barittm  Trisulphidc,  BiiSj,  is  foriufKl  when  2  parts  of  barium 
sul^jhide  are  fused  together  with  1  part  of  sulphur,  the  excess  of 
sulphur  being  distilled  off  at  a  temperature  below  360".  It  is  a 
greeuish-yellow  mass  which  yields  a  yellow  powder.  At  400"  it 
nu^lts,  with  loss  of  sul[jliur,  forniinj:^  a  dark  black  liquid.  On 
boiling  it  for  some  time  with  water  it  dissolves,  forming  a  red 
liquid  which  on  cooling  deposits  hydrated  crystals  of  barium 
inonosulphide  and  barium  tetrasulphide. 

Bariuiti  TdrasuJphide,  BaS^  +  HjO.  \Vlien  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  7  parts  of  barium  sulphide  is  boiled  for  some  time 
with  4  parts  of  sulphur,  pale  red  rhombic  prisms  are  deposited 
■which  appear  yellow  by  transmitted  liorhb  and  become  of  a  lighter 
tint  on  standing.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  deep 
red-coloured  liquid,  from  which  it  ia  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
an  orange  yellow  crystalline  powder  on  the  additiou  of  alcohol. 

Barium  Fentasiilphide,  BaSg.  "When  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  monosulphide  is  boiled  with  sulphur,  a  bitter  alkaline 
caustic  yellow  solution  is  obtained  and  on  evaporation  this  yields 
crystals  of  barium  tetrasulphide  and  sulphur : 

BaSj  =  BaS^  +  S. 

Bononian  Phosphorus.  The  Bononian  phosphorus  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  is  best  pn^pared  by  heating  5  parts  of 
precipitated  barium  stilphate  together  with  1  part  of  powdered 
charcoal  over  an  ordinary  gaa  (iaiuo  for  30  minutes,  and  then 
igniting  it  more  strongly  over  a  gaa  blowpipe  for  teti  minutes. 
Whilst  hot  the  moss  must  be  filled  into  glass  tubus  and  the  tubes 
sealed.  After  exposure  to  sunlight  or  to  the  light  of  burning 
magnesium  wire  this  mass  phosphoresces  in  the  dark  with  a 
bright  orange-coloured  light  Strontium  sulphate  treated  in  the 
snme  way  yields  a  mass  which  emits  a  faint  yellowish  green 
light.     If,  however,  the  sulphide  of  strontium  be  ignited  in  a 
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current  of  hydrogen  gas  a  body  is  obtained  which  phosphoresces 
with  a  green,  blue,  violet,  or  red  liyht.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  caibunate  of  strontium  be  ignited  with  sulphur  a  mass  is 
obtained  which  gives  a  blue  or  emerald  green  fluorescence. 
In  this  raspect  calcium  salts  do  not  act  so  satisfactorily  as  those 
of  barium  and  strontium.*  According  to  Thomson  *  an  addition 
of  2  per  cent,  of  manganese  dioxide  to  calcium  sulphide  changes 
the  phosphorescence  from  green  to  orange.  Tubes  containing 
tliese  various  phosphorescent  powders  can  now  be  bought  iu 
Paris, 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  BARirM, 

133  The  nou-luininous  gas-flame  is  coloured  a  yellowish  green 
tint  when  any  volatile  barium  compound  is  brought  into  it.  The 
barium  compounds  yield  the  most  complicated  of  the  spectra  of  tlie 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  It  is,  however,  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  green  lines  Ba  a  and  Ba;3  which  are  by  far  the  most  dis- 
tinct, appearing  the  first  and  continuing  during  the  whole  of  the 
reaction.  Bay  is  not  nearly  so  distinct,  but  is  still  a  well-marked 
and  peculiar  line.  As  the  barium  spcctnun  is  more  extended 
than  the  spectra  of  the  other  metals,  the  reaction  is  not  observed 
witli  so  great  a  de*^ree  of  delicacy,  hut  it  appears  from  Bunscn's 
experiments  that  about  -njW  of  ^  milligram  of  barium  aalt  may 
be  detected  with  the  greatest  certainty.  The  chloride,  bromide, 
iodide,  and  !hu»ride  of  barium,  as  well  as  the  hydmted  oxide,  the 
sulphate,  and  curbouate,  show  the  reaction  best.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  simply  heating  any  of  these  salts  in  the  flame. 
Silicates  containing  barium  which  are  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acitl  give  tlie  reaction,  if  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  be 
added  to  them  before  they  are  brought  into  the  flame.  Baryta- 
harmotorne,  treated  in  this  way,  gives  the  lines  Ca  a  and  Ca  /9, 
together  with  the  bands  Ba  a  and  Ba  >3.  Compounds  of  barium 
with  fixed  acids,  giving  no  reaction  either  when  alone  or  after 
addititm  of  hydrocliloric  acid,  should  be  fused  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  as  described  under  strontium,  and  the  carbonate  of 
barium  thus  obtained  examined.  If  barium  and  strontium 
occur  in  small  quantities  together  with  large  amounts  of 
calcium,  the  carbonates  obtained  by  fusion  ai*e  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  and  the  dry  salt  extracted  with  alcohol;  the 
residue  contains  only  barium  and  strontium,  both  of  which  can 
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*  Foiilor.  hyn.  Ann.  rxxxiii.  94  and  228. 

■  frtK,  Ma^irk*AUr  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc,  (1877^  86. 
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almost  always  be  detected.  "When  we  wish  to  test  for  small 
traces  of  strontium  or  barium,  the  residual  nitrat<33  are  con- 
verted into  cliloridea  by  ignition  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  the 
chloride  of  strontium  is  extracted  by  alcohol.  Unless  one  or 
more  of  the  bodies  to  be  detected  is  present  in  very  small 
quantities,  the  methods  of  separation  just  described  are  quite 
unnecessary,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  experiment: — A 
mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  calcium, 
strontium,  and  barium,  containing  at  the  most  -jV  of  a  milligram 
of  each  of  these  salts,  was  brought  into  the  Hame,  and  the 
spectra  produced  were  observed.  At  first  the  bright  yellow 
sodium  line,  Na,  appeared  with  a  background  formed  by  a 
nearly  continuous  pale  spectrum ;  as  soon  as  this  line  began  to 
fade,  the  exactly  defined  red  line  of  lithium.  Li  a,  was  seen,  and 
still  further  removed  from  tlie  sodium  line  the  faint  red 
potassium  line,  K  a,  was  noticed;  whilst  the  two  barium  lines, 
Ba  a,  Bai9,  with  their  peculiar  form,  became  visible  in  the 
proper  position.  As  the  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  and 
barium  salts  volatilized  their  spectra  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  their  peculiar  bands  one  after  the  other  vanished,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  lines  C&a,  Ca^,  Sra,  Sr^, 
Sr7,  and  Sr  fi  became  gradually  visible,  and,  Jike  a  dissolving 
view,  at  last  attained  their  characteristic  distinctness,  colouring, 
and  position,  and  then,  after  some  time,  became  pale,  and 
disappeared  entirely.  The  absence  of  any  or  of  several  of 
these  bodies  is  at  once  indicated  by  the  non-appearance  of  the 
corresponding  bright  lines. 

Soluble  barium  salts  are  distinguished  from  those  of  stron- 
tium and  calcium,  inasmuch  as  they  are  at  once  precipitated  by 
a  solution  of  calcium  sulphate.  For  the  purpose  of  separating 
barium  from  the  other  two  metals,  hydrotiuofiilicic  acid  may  be 
employed,  which  precipitates  barium  as  an  insoluble  silico- 
fiuoride.  If  tlie  sulphates  of  the  three  metals  are  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  curbnnat^  of  potassium  and  three  parts 
of  potassium  sulphate,  or  if  they  are  treated  in  the  culd  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  Hnnnnnium  carbonate  for  twelve  hours, 
the  carbonates  of  strontium  and  calcium  are  formed,  and  these 
may  be  removed  by  washing  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  the 
barium  sulphate  remains  unaltered. 

Barium  is  almost  always  estimated  quantitatively  as  the 
sulphate,  and  in  some  special  cases  as  the  carbonate. 

The  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  barium  has  been 
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made  the  subject  of  experiraoat  by  several  chemists.  The 
experiments  of  Marignac  are  especially  accurate.  100  parts 
of  crystallized  chloride  of  barium  precipitated  88*4067  parts  of 
silver,  whence  the  atomic  weight  136*84  is  obtained.  From 
100  parts  of  the  same  salt  he  obtained  9543  parts  of  barium 
sulphate,  and  these  numbers  confirm  the  first  result.^ 
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Berylliuni. 

Magnesium, 


Zinc. 

Cadmium. 


134  These  metals  decompose  water  only  at  a  high  temperature. 
Tliey  are  volatile  and  burn  with  bright  flame  when  heated  in 
the  air.  Each  metal  forms  only  one  oxide  and  one  sulphide. 
With  the  exception  of  the  slightly  soluble  magnesium  oxide,  the 
oxides  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  sulphates  of  this  group  of 
metals  are  soluble,  the  normal  carbonates  and  phosphates 
insoluble,  in  water. 


BERYLLIUM    OR   GLUCINUM.  Be  =  9'2. 

Vauquelin  in  1798  was  the  first  to  detect  the  existence  of 
the  oxide  of  tliis  metal  in  beryl,  this  mineral  having  formerly 
been  regarded  as  a  compound  of  silica,  with  lime  or  alumina. 
The  earth  contained  in  beryl  was  shown  by  Vaiiquelin  to 
be  a  distinct  body,  difiering  from  both  lime  and  alumina,  in- 
asmuch as  it  forms  a  soluble  sulphate  wliich  is  incapable  of 
uniting  with  potassium  sulphate  to  form  an  alum.  Haiiy  had 
previously  observed  that  ejtierald  is  mineralogically  identical  with 
ber^l.and  on  examining  the  former  mineral  Vauquelin  found  tliat 
it  likewise  contained  the  new  earth.  He  did  not  give  any  special 
name  to  this  new  earth,  but  the  editors  of  the  Aniialesde  Chiviie 
gave  it  the  name  of  glucina  from  yXvKik  sweet,  because  its  salts 
possess  a  peculiar  sweet  taste.  As,  however,  there  are  other 
salts  wliich  possess  the  same  property,  the  name  beryllia, 
}d  from  the  mineral,   was  izivea  to  it   bv  the  Geimau 


chemists. 
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Jnn.  Chan,  Pharm.  cvt  165. 
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Beryllium  occurs  ia  many  minerals,  especially  in  beryl, 
BesAljSioOja  =  3  BeO.AljOj.OSiO^.  Beryl  co'stallizes  in  hexa- 
gonal prisms,  Figs.  67,  6S,  and  69,  vhich  usually  have  a  green 
colour,  colourless  beryl  being  seldom  met  with.  The  transparent 
green-coloured  varieties  of  beryl  are  known  as  emerald,  those 
pOBseasicg  a  bluish-green  tint  being  termed  aquamarine.  Beryl 
occurs  also  of  a  blue,  yellow,  grey,  and  rose-red  tint  Wlien  the 
mineral  is  transparent  it  is  termed  precious  beryl ;  when  trans- 
lucent or  opaque  it  is  known  as  common  beryl  Beryllium 
also  occurs  in  phenacite,  BcjSiO^ ;  euclase,  HjBejAIjSijOjj,  — 
H4O.2BeO.AUOs,  2SiOj ;  and  chrysoberyl,  BeO,A1^0j,  as  well 
R3  in  other  minerala 

MtiaUic  BcryUinvi  was  first  oVitained  by  Wohler  in  the  3'ear 
1828  by  fusiug  the  chloride  with  potassium.  Ohtoiued  in  this  way 


Fio.  68 


Fio.  69. 


Fio.  70. 


beryllium  is  a  dark  prey  powder,  which,  under  the  bumwher, 
assumes  a  bripht  metallic  lustre.'  Debray,*  however,  first 
obtained  this  metal  in  the  coherent  form  by  bringing  together 
the  vaponrs  of  chloride  of  beryllium  and  sodium  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen.  For  this  purpose  a  glass  tube  is  employed  into 
which  a  small  boat,  made  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime  aiid 
containing  metallic  sodium,  is  brought,  and  after  it  a  similar 
boat  containing  chloride  of  beryllium.  As  soon  as  the  air  has 
been  entirely  displaced  by  dry  hydrogen,  the  sodium  and  the 
chloride  of  beryllium  are  both  gently  heated,  and  the  vapour  of 
the  chloride  is  thus  carried  over  the  sodium.  A  violent  reaction 
occurs,  and  the  chloride  is  reduced  to  metal.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  metal  in  the  colierent  state  the  powder  or  mass  of  small 
globules  of  metal  thus  obtained  is  again  fused  in  a  crucible 
under  chloride  of  sodium.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is 

^  iV^.  Ann.  xiil  577.  '  Awl,  Ckim,  Phys.  [3]  xlir.  5. 
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2*1 ;  it  possesses  a  bright  silver-white  colour,  melts  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  silver,  and  when  heated  befor**  the  blow- 
pipe becomes  covered  with  a  tiltu  of  oxide  which  prevents 
further  oxidatiou.  In  the  finely  powdered  state,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air  and  burns  with  f^reat 
brilliaucy.  The  powdered  metal  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  :  the 
compact  fomi  is  rcadily  soluble  iu  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  only  when  warm,  whilst 
concentrated  nitric  acid  does  not  attack  it  in  the  cold,  and  on 
heating  does  so  only  slowly.  The  metal  does  not  decompose 
water  even  at  a  red  heat  (Debray).  Ammonia  does  not  act 
either  upon  the  powder  or  on  the  compact  metal,  but  both  forms 
dissolve  readily  in  caustic  potash  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 


135  Beri/llivm  Oxide  or  Beryllia,  BeO.  Several  methods  may 
be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  tliis  earth  from  beryl. 
Tlie  powdered  mineral  may  either  be  fused  with  three  parts 
of  potassium  fluoride  and  the  fused  mass  afterwards  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  it  may  be  fused  with  twice  its 
weij^lit  of  potassium  carbonate  and  then  treated  with  con- 
centrated sxilphuric  acid,  and  the  lir[uid  heated  until  the 
silica  which  separates  out  is  rendered  insoluble.  The  solid 
is  then  treated  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
until  a  crust  is  formed,  after  which  tlie  liquid  is  set  aside  to 
crystallize.  After  standing  the  mother-liquor  is  poured  off  from 
the  alum  which  has  separated  out,  again  concentrated,  and  then 
allowed  to  crystallize,  and  thus  almost  tlie  whole  of  the  alumina 
can  be  crystallized  out  as  alum.  The  filtered  solution  is  then 
poured  into  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate 
and  allowed  to  st^nd  for  sozne  little  time.  The  precipitate  which 
contains  the  alumina  and  the  ferric  oxide  is  again  treated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  warm  filtrates,  which  are  poured 
together,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  beryllia  being 
thrown  down  by  ammonia,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,^ 

Beryllium  oxide  is  a  white  amorphous  power  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  it08.  \Vlien  heated  to  the  strongest  temperature  of 
a  wind  furnace  it  assumes  the  form  of  microscopic  prisms  resem- 
bling corundum  (Rose).  It  may  be  easily  obtained  in  this  form 
by  the  j^^nition  of  a  nuxture  of  beryllium  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium sulphate  (Debray).  Beryllia  is  perfectly  iusoluble  in  water, 
and  only  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  when  it  has  not  been  strongly 
*  Joy,  ^illimaH*$  Joum,  [2]  xxxvi  SS. 
65 
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ignited.  Concentrated  boiling  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  easily, 
and  if  it  be  fused  witli  an  alkali,  and  the  cold  mass  treated  with 
water,  tlie  beryllia  goes  into  solution, 

Beri/llium  Hf/droxide,  Be(OH_)y  This  is  thro\\-n  do-wn  as  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  when  a  beryllium  salt  is  precipitated  with 
ammonia.  On  dryin|?,  it  forms  a  voluminous  wliite  powder 
which  is  converted  into  the  oxide  by  ignition.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  acids,  alkalis,  and  in  ammonium  carbonate.  AVhen 
the  latter  solution  is  boiled,  a  basic  beryllium  carbonate 
separates  out. 


SALTS    OF    BERYLLIUM. 

136  Beryllium  Chloride^  BeCl^,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  white 
needle-shaped  crystals  when  a  mixture  of  the  oxide  and  sugar- 
charcoal  is  ignited  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  ia 
deliquescent,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat 
When  the  aqueous  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  over 
sulphuric  acid,  colourless  crystals  of  the  hydmtud  chloride, 
BeClj  +  4H2O,  separate  out.  Beryllium  chloride  forms  double 
salts  with  platinum  cblonde,  tin  chloride,  and  mercuric  chloride. 
Severiil  basic  chloriiles  have  also  been  described;  they  are, 
however,  not  well  defined. 

SiUphaics  0/  Btrifllium.  The  normal  salt,  BeSO^  +  4IIjO, 
cr}'stallizos  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  quadnitic  pyramids 
which  dissolve  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  their  own  weight 
of  water,  posse-ss  a  sweat  taste,  and  efiloresce  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  On  heating,  they  melt  in  the  water  of  crystallization, 
leavinf*  the  anliydraus  salt,  which  decomposes  at  a  red-heat,  with 
a  residue  of  beryllia.  A  salt  containing  7  molecidos  of  water 
separates  out  from  an  acid  solution  of  the  normal  salt,  in  large 
monoclinic  crystals  which  retain  one  molecule  of  water  of 
crystallization  even  at  150".  According  to  Ivlatzko  this  salt  ia 
isomorphous  with  magnesium  sulphate,  MgSO^  +  VHoO  j  tliia, 
however,  appears,  according  to  Marignac,  to  be  doubtful. 
Beryllium  readily  forms  basic  sulphates.  These  are  obtained 
by  boiling  the  normal  sulphate  with  beryllium  carbonate,  and 
form  gelatinous  or  gum-like  masses. 

Beryliium  HitraU^  Be(N03\  +  3H.jO,  crystallizes  with 
difficulty.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  is  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol    When  heated  for  twenty  hours  on  the  water-bath  a 
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thick  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  This 
consists  of  the  basic  salt.  Be(0H)N03H-  HjO. 

Phosphates  of  Jkrijlliitm.  When  a  solution  of  ber}*llium  niLrat« 
is  mixed  with  one  of  pliosphate  of  soda  a  white  amorphous 
precipitate  of  HDePO^  +  SHjO  is  fonned.  and  this  loses  two 
molecules  of  water  when  heated  to  lUO^  If  this  salt  be  dissolved 
in  the  minimum  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alcohol  then 
added,  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  above 
salt  with  the  tetra-hydrogen  phosphate,  H^Be(P0^)2,  is  obtained, 
the  latter  compound  being  soluble  in  water, 

"When  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  is  added  to  a  mixture 
of  beryllium  nitrate  and  sal-ammoniac  a  granular  crystalline 
precipitate  of  (NH^)jNa,Tk(POJj  +  TH^O  is  formed. 

Carbonates  of  Beryllium.  The  normal  carbonate,  EeCO., + 
4HjO,  is  obtttined  by  passing  carbon  dioxitk*  for  a  considerable 
time  through  water  containing  the  basic  carbonate  of  beryllium 
in  suspension.  Tlie  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  Crystals 
are  then  formed  which  readily  decompose  with  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

When  a  solution  of  a  beryllium  salt  is  added  to  nn  alkaline 
carbonate,  or  when  a  solution  of  the  oxi<le  in  ammoninm  carbf^n- 
ate  is  boiled,  a  basic  carbonate  separates  out  as  a  white  powder 

which  has  the  composition  CO  |  ob^/ohJ+  ^^(OH)^  +  3H,0. 

Detection  and  Estimation  op  Beryllutm. 

137  The  salts  of  this  metal  do  not  impart  any  tint  to 
the  non-luminous  gas-tlame.  The  beryllium  spark-spectrum 
contains  two  chamcteristic  bright  lines  in  the  blue,  having  a 
wave  length  of  4572  and  4488  (Kirchhoff  and  Thalen).  These 
lines  are,  however,  not  seen  when  the  chloride  is  volatilized  in 
the  electric  arc  (Buusen). 

Beryllium  may  be  readily  separated  from  all  other  metals  by 
the  fact  timt  its  oxide  is  soluble  in  fixed  alkalis,  but  insoluble 
in  ammonia.  In  the  process  of  analysis  it  is  precipitated 
togetlier  with  alumina,  and  it  may  be  separated  from  this 
earth  by  treatment  -with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  For  quantita- 
tive estimation  and  for  separation  from  alumina  and  fenic  oxide 
the  method  proposed  by  Joy  (described  on  p.  233»)  may  be  em- 
ployed.    The  precipitate  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
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Ibe  baaic  carbonate  of  ber}'lliuin  being  converted  by  ignitdon 
into  the  oxide,  which  is  weighed. 

The  atomic  weight  of  beiyllixim  has  been  determined  hy 
Awdejew  *  by  analysis  of  the  sulphate,  and  found  to  be  9'2. 


MAGNESIUM.  Mg=23*94. 


138  Nehemiah  Grew,  a  London  physician  living  in  the  seven* 
toenth  century  aud  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
published  in  the  year  1095  an  account  of  a  peculiar  salt  found 
in  the  well-known  mineral  spring  at  Epsom  uuder  the  title  *'  I)e 
salts  caUtartid  in  aqitis  Ebshamcnsibus  et  aliis  contenti  natnra 
et  usu"  The  medicinal  value  of  this  salt  soon  afterwards 
became  widely  celebrated,  and  the  sn.it  was  known  in  England 
as  Epsom-salt,  and  on  the  Continent  as  Engli^h^salt.  The 
presence  of  the  same  substance  was  soon  afterwards  detected  in 
other  English  mineral  springs,  and  Geoi^geaud  Francis  Moult  in 
the  year  1700  established  a  large  manufactory  of  the  suit  near 
London,  obtaining  it  from  a  spring  at  Shooter's  Hill.  In  1710 
liny  discovered  that  the  same  salt  could  be  obtained  by  crystal- 
lization from  the  motlier-Iiquors  of  sea-water  after  addition  of 
green  vitriol  (ferrous  sulphate).  Tliesauie  suit  was  subse-qucntly 
shown  to  exist  by  Fr.  Hoffraann  in  the  Sedlitz  mineral  water. 
Another  compound  of  magnesium  having  medicinal  value  was 
also  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
a  Roman  ecclesiastic  and  termed  by  him  magnesia,  alba.  Why 
this  name  was  given  to  it  in  contrast  to  mcLgncsia  nigra — as  black 
oxide  of  manganese  was  then  called — is  not  known.  The  mode  of 
preparation  of  this  substance  was  for  some  years  kept  secret,  until 
in  the  year  1707  Professor  Valentini,  of  Giessen,  pointed  out 
that  magnesia  alba  can  be  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  mother- 
liquors  from  the  preparation  of  nitre  and  igniting  the  residual 
products.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1709,  Professor  Slevogt,  of 
Jena,  prepared  the  same  substance  by  the  precipitation  of  salt- 
petre mother-liquors  with  a  fixed  alkalL  The  substance  thus 
obtained  was  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium 
carbonate  in  varying  proportions,  and  hence  its  medicinal  action 
was  very  variable,  and  a  satisfactory  discrimination  between 
lime  and  magnesia  was  rendered  more  difiicult.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  earths  was  first  clearly  pointed  out  by  Black 
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in  tbe  year  1755.  He  showed  that  white  magnesia  is  a  com- 
pound of  fixed  air  with  a  peculiar  earth,  which  differs  from 
lime  in  yielding  a  soluble  sulphate.  The  propertiea  of  the 
new  earth  were  subsequently  more  completely  investigated  by 
Bergman  in  1775,  but  Black  retaiuud  for  it  the  name  of 
magnesia.  When  Davy  proved  that  this  earth  was  the  oxide 
of  a  metal,  the  name  of  magivium  was  given  by  liim  to  the  metal, 
the  name  mfigiusium  or  manganemun  being  at  that  time  used  to 
designate  the  metal  contained  in  pyrolusite.  This  confusion  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  name  magnesium 
for  the  metal  contained  in  magnesia  alba,  and  of  manganese  for 
that  contained  in  pyrolusite. 

Magnesium  is  a  metal  widely  distributed  in  nature.  It  is 
found  as  magncsite,  MgCO, ,  dolomite,  (MgCa)C03 ;  kieserite 
lIgSO^+  H2O  ;  kainite,  MgSO^  +  KCl  +  CH^O ;  carnallite,  MgCl, 
+  KCI  +  6H2O;  spinelle,  MgOAl^Oyj  asbestos  (MgCajSiO, ; 
talc,  HjMgs^i^OjB ;  meerschaum,  HjMgjSigO^-fHjO,  anil  as  the 
chief  constituent  of  many  silicates  such  as  iui*»ite,  olivine,  tour- 
maline, and  serpentine,  whilst  it  is  contained  in  smaller  quantities 
in  most  of  the  other  silicates. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  MgS04-|-7HaO,  is  a  chief  constituent 
of  certain  saline  springs,  whilst  the  cliloride,  MgClj,  occurs  in 
salterns  and  in  sea-water.  Magnesium  is  also  found  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  The  bones  of  animals  and  the 
seeds  of  the  cereals  contain  small  quantities  of  magnesium 
phosphate,  and  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  separates  out 
from  the  urine  on  standing,  thus  giving  rise  to  many  urinary 
deposits  as  well  as  to  gravel  and  stone.  The  same  salt  likewise 
occurs  in  guano. 

139  Preparation  of  Metallic  Magnesium.  Davy  was  the  first 
to  prepare  metallic  magnesium,  but  he  did  not  obtain  it  in  the 
pure  stata  It  was  first  obtained  as  a  coherent  metal  by 
Bussy,^  who  fused  the  anhydi-ous  cliloride  of  magnesium  with 
potassium.  Bunsen  afterwards  obtained  it  by  the  electrolysis 
of  mngnesium  cliloride,  which  is  for  this  purpose  fused  in  a 
porcelain  crucible.'  This  crucible  is  divided  into  two  by  a 
vertical  diaphragm  made  of  the  cover  of  a  porcelain  crucible 
rubbed  down  to  the  riglit  shape  (Fig.  71)  ;  on  each  side  of  this 
are  placed  the  two  poles  made  of  gas  carbon ;  the  carbon  of  the 
negative  pole  is  cut  so  as  to  form  pockets,  as  shown  in  Fig.  72, 
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inside  which  the  metal  is  deposited :  unless  this  precaution 
be  taken,  the  metal,  being  lighter  than  the  fused  chloride, 
nses  to  the  surface  and  burns.  As  it  is  difficidt  to  prepare  the 
pure  chloride,  Matthiessen  employed  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  mognesiam  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
uamely,  in  the  ratio  of  3  molecules  of  potassinm  chloride  to  4 
of  magnesium  chloride.^  After  having  mixed  the  two  salts  in 
the  proper  proportions  together  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium 
the  mass  may  be  fused  and  electrolysed  as  in  Bunsen's  method. 
The  pockets  are,  however,  not  required  in  this  case,  as  the  metal 
is  specifically  heavier  than  the  fused  mixture.  A  very  conve- 
nient and  simple  way  to  reduce  the  metal,  especially  applicable 
for  the  lecture-table,  is  in  a  common  clay  tobacco-pipe  over  a  gas 

fiame,  the  negative  pole  being 
an  iron  wire  passing  through 
the  pipe  stem,  and  the  positive 
pole  being  a  piece  of  gas-coke 
just  touching  the  surface  of  the 
fused  chloride. 

Magnesium  is  now  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  according  to 
the  method  proposed  by  Caron 
and  Deville.*  For  this  purpose 
a  mixture  of  600  grams  of  fused 
chloride  of  magnesium,  480  grains  of  finely-powdered  fluor-spar, 
and  230  grams  of  sodium  in  small  pieces  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  which  is  then  closed  with  the  cover  After  a  short  time 
a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  complete  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  are  stirred  round  with  an  iron  rod  in 
order  to  unite  the  small  globules  of  metal  into  larger  masses. 
To  avoid  the  somewhat  troublesome  preparation  of  the  anhy- 
drous chloride,  Wohler  suggested  the  use  of  the  fused  double 
chloride  of  magnnsium  aud  sodium.  Soiistadt,  in  place  of  this, 
employed  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  magnesium 
cidoride,  which  may  be  also  obtained  by  fusing  the  mineral 
caruallite.  Care  however  must  be  taken  that  uo  kieserite  is 
present,  otherwise  explosions  may  occur. 

The  manufacture  of  magnesium  on  the  large  scale  was  first 
eflected  by  Sonstadt  and  Mellor.  The  process  is  essentially 
that  of  Caron  and  DeviUe  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale,  an 
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iiuport^nt  iin(<rovement  being  the  distillation  of  the  crude 
metal,  as  this  usually  contains  carbon,  silicon,  and  nitrogen. 
The  fact  that  magnesium  can  be  readily  distilled  was  indeed 
discovered  by  Deville  and  Caron,  but  first  technically  employed 
by  Sonstadt.  For  this  purpose  the  crude  magnesium  is  placed 
iu  an  iron  crucible  having  an  iron  tube  passing  thi-ough  from  the 
bottom  to  within  an  inch  of  the  lid.  The  crucible  is  filled  with 
the  crude  metal  to  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  the  lid 
carefully  screwed  and  luted  down,  and  the  air  displaced  by  a 
current  of  hydrogen  or  coal-gas.  As  the  crucible  becomes 
heated  the  maj^nesium  distils  over,  passing  through  tlie  upright 
tube  into  a  box  placed  below,  where,  on  the  completion  of  the 
operation,  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  coherent  mass  which  is 
subsequently  melted  and  cast  into  ingots  or  any  other  form  that 
may  be  required.  Miigiiesium  is  now  prepared  on  the  large  scale 
by  tlie  Magnesium  Metal  Company  at  I'atricroft  near  Manchester, 
and  also  by  the  American  Magnesium  Company  at  Boston. 
Matthiessen  showed  that  the  metal  is  malleable  and  ductile,  and 
be  pressed  a  small  quantity  into  wire.  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  pressing  it  into  wire  on  the  large  scale,  but 
now,  by  machineiy  contrived  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Mather  of 
Salford,  the  metal  is  pressed  when  iu  a  semi-fluid  state  into 
wire  of  varying  thicknesses  and  of  any  required  length,  and 
this  afterwards  flattened  into  riblx)n. 

140  Properties,  Magnesium  has  a  brilliant  silver-white  colour. 
It  presenes  its  lustre  in  dry  air,  but  in  moist  air  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  film  of  oxide.  Its  specific  gravity  is  175.  It 
melts  at  a  red-lieat  and  boils  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  that  at  which  zinc  volatilizes.  It  occurs  in  commerce 
usually  in  the  form  of  ribbon.  When  a  piece  of  this  is  held 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle  it  hums  with  an  intensely  white  light, 
■which  has  been  seen  at  sea  to  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles. 
The  light  from  burning  magnesium  wire  is  rich  in  chemically 
active  rays,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  photograph  b)'  means  of  it, 
Bunsen  and  Itoscoe  have  determined  the  chemically  active 
value  of  this  light  compared  with  that  of  the  sun.^  They 
showed  that  a  burning  surface  of  magnesium  wire,  which  seen 
from  a  point  at  the  sea's  level  has  an  apparent  magnitude  equal 
to  that  of  the  sun,  effects,  at  that  point,  the  same  chemical  actiou 
as  the  sun  would  do  if  .shining  from  a  cloudless  sky  at  the  height 
of  9°  53'  above  the  horizoa  On  comparing  the  visible  bright- 
'  Phih  Trans.  1869.  p.  »20. 
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ness  of  these  two  sources  of  light  it  was  found  that  the  brightness 
of  the  sun's  disc  as  measured  by  the  eye  is  524"7  times  as  great 
as  that  of  burning  magnesium  when  the  sun's  zenith-distance  is 
67°  22',  wliilst  at  tlie  same  zenith-distance  the  sun'a  diemical 
hrigJUncss  was  only  36*6  times  as  great.  Hence  the  value  of  this 
bght  as  a  source  of  chemically  active  rays  for  photo<;raphic 
purposes  becomes  at  once  apparent.  Tiie  application  of  mag- 
nesium as  a  source  of  light  has  become  of  technical  iniportauce. 
A  burning  magnesium 
evolves  as  much  liglit  as 
the  pound.  If  this  light  lasted  one  minute  0*987  m.  of  wire 
weigiiing  0120  gram,  would  be  burnt.  In  order  to  produce 
ft  light  eqmil  to  74  candles   burning  for  ten  hours  whereby 


of  the  thickness  of  0297  mm. 
74  stej\rin  candles  of  which  five  go  to 


20  lbs.  of  stearin  is  consumed,  72  2  grams  or  2^  oz.  of  mag- 
nesium would  be  needed. 

The  light  from  burning  magnesium  has  been  employed  for 
signalling,  and  for  military  and  nnvnl  purposes,  and  it  is  especially 
employed  in  pyrotechny.  Metallic  magnesium  is  also  mado 
■use  of  in  chemical  analysis,  and  in  toxicological  investigations, 
wliere,  as  it  is  perfectly  free  from  arsenic,  it  may  be  used  with 
advanta*i;e  iu  Marsh's  apparatus  iu  the  place  of  zinc.  It  is  also 
used  in  tlie  estimation  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  drinking  water, 
and  in  other  cases,  as  a  reducing  agents 
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141  Magnesium  Oxide  or  Ma^/nesia,  MgO,  This  substance  is 
formed  when  the  metal  bums  in  the  air.  It  is  also  prfMiuced 
by  the  ignition  of  any  nia<^nesium  salt  containing  a  volatile 
acid.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  igniting  the  carbonate, 
magnesia  alba,  and  it  fortna  a  very  fine  light  powder  known  as 
marpusia  tu^ta  or  calcined  mar^nesia.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
■water,  1  part  dissolving  in  55,000  parts  of  both  hot  and  cold 
water  (Fresenius).  It  is  tasteless,  but  in  the  moist  state  turns 
red  litmus-paper  blue.  When  ij^ited  for  some  time  it  becomes 
more  dense,  undergning  a  change  of  specific  gravity  from  3*07 
to  3*61.  Wlien  heated  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  magnesia 
melts,  solidifying  on  cooling  to  an  enamel-like  mass  which  is 
hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  When  magnesia  is  ignited  in  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  regular 
cubes  and  octohedrons,  and  if  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  ferric 
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oxide  be  treated  in  this  way  black  oclohedrons  of  mflgnoferrite, 
MgO.FegOj.  ai-e  formed  together  with  those  of  M^O  containing 
a  little  ferric  oxide ;  these  are  of  a  yellow  cokiiir,  identical 
with  periclase/  a  mineral  found  at  Monte  Soinrua,  near 
Naples. 

Magnesium  Hi/droxidt,  Mg(OH)y  Tliis  compound  is  obtained 
aa  a  white  precipitate  when  potash  or  soda  is  added  to  a  uiag- 
nesiuni  stilt.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  brucite,  which 
is  found  embedded  in  serpentine  with  other  magnesium  minerals. 

Magnesia  is  largely  used  as  a  medicine  and  baa  been  employed 
by  Can>n  for  the  purpose  of  making  infusible  crucibles. 
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142  Magnesittm  Ckloridf,  MgCl^,  is  contained  in  sea-water,  in 
many  brine-springs,  and  in  various  salt-beds,  and  is  at  present 
prepared  in  large  quantities  at  Stassfurt.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  100  parts  of  water  dissolving  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
about  130,  and  at  the  boiling  point  366  parts  of  the  suit.  The 
hot  concentrated  solution  deposits  on  cooling  needles  or  prisms 
of  the  deliquescent  liydrated  salt,  MgClj  +  6H^0. 

The  hydrated  salt  is  decomposed  on  heating,  water  and 
bydmnhloric  acid  being  given  oQ"  and  magnesia  remaining.  In 
order  to  prepare  tlie  anhydrous  salt,  sal-ammoniac  is  added  to 
the  solution  ;  this  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
carefully  heated  until  it  is  anhydrous,  and  afterwards  ignited  in 
a  platinum  crucible.  The  clear  fused  mass  solidifies  on  cooling, 
forming  a  laminated  crystalline  solid  which  dissolves  in  water 
with  evolution  of  beat.  It  possesses  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and 
is  now  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  cotton  goods. 
Magnesium  chloride  forms  crystalline  double  salts  with  other 
chlorides,  especially  with  those  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Of  these 
the  following  are  the  most  important: 

Potnssinm  Magnesium  Chloride  or  Carnallite,  MgClj,  KCl  -f 
6H.jO.  This  compound  crj'stallizea  in  rhombic  prisms  which 
deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  leaving  a  residue  of  potassium 
chloride. 

Ammonium  Magnesium   Chloride,  MgCl^NH^Cl  -*-  CIIjO,  is 

'  H.  Derlile,  Ann.  Chan,  PAami.  cxzx.  360. 
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deposited  from  solution  in  small  rhombic  crystals  which  dissolve 
in  sL\  parts  of  water. 

Calcium  Magnesium  Chloride  or  tachhydrite^  2MgCIj,  CaClj  + 
I2H2O,  occurs  at  Stassfurt  in  yellowish  rounded  masses  which 
deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

OxychloTidts  of  Magnrdnm.  If  strongly  ignited  magnesia  be 
brought  into  contact  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  chloride 
the  mixture  after  standing  for  some  hours  solidifies  to  a  mass 
80  hard  that  it  is  capable  of  being  polished  (Sorel).  A  moss  of 
this  kind  which  had  been  exposed  for  six  months  to  the  air 
gave  results  on  analysis  which  render  it  probable  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  magnesium   carbonate  and   the  compound 

MgClj  5MgO  +  17HA  or  2Mg  {  ^^  +  4irg(0H),  +  12nsa 


«g(»« 


This  substance  loses  water  on  heating,  but  does  not  give  off 
hydrochloric  acid ;  and  chloride  of  magnesium  may  be  with- 
drawn from  it  by  repeatedly  boiling  with  water,  leaving  a  residue 
or  magnesium  hydroxide  as  a  hard  non-cr}'stalIiue  mass  re- 
sembling brucite.'  If  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  to 
which  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac  have  been  added  (a  mixture 
frequently  used  in  the  laboratory)  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
sotue    time  a  crystalline  precipitate  having  the  composition 

+  4Mg(On)2  +  m.fl  is  formed  (J.  Davis). 

Magnmum  Broiriide,  MgBr^,  occurs  in  sea-water  and  in  many 
brine-spring3.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  obtaine^l  by  heating 
magnesium  in  bromine  vapour,  or  by  leading  bromine  vapour 
over  an  ignited  mixture  of  majrnesia  and  sugar  charcoal.  It 
forms  a  white  crystalline  mass  which  hisses  and  evolves  heat 
when  brought  into  contact  with  water,  and  crystallizes  from  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  in  needles,  having  the  composition 
MgBr,, +  6H2O.  On  heating  the  crystals,  hydrobromic  acid  is 
given  otf  and  mt^nesia  is  left  behintl. 

Magnesium  Iodide,  Mglj,  is  found  together  with  the  bromide 
in  sea-water  and  brine  springs.  It  can  be  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing magnesia  in  hydriodic  acid.  On  evaporation,  hygroscopic 
crystals  of  a  hydrated  salt  are  deposited,  which  readily  under- 
go decomposition  with  liberation  of  iodine. 

Magnesium  Fluoride,  MgFj,  occurs  as  the  mineral  seilaite  in 
colourless  quadratic  crystal.-*,  found  at  Moutiers  in  Savoy.  When 
pure  magnesia  is  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  aqueous  hydn>- 
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fluoric  acid  to  dryness,  this  same  cornpound  is  obtained  as  an 
amorphous  mass.  Whea  this  is  fused  with  common  salt  and 
ihe  mass  gradually  cooled,  it  is  deposited  in  crystals  which,  after 
vashing  with  water,  exliibit  the  same  form  as  sellaite  (Cossa.) 

143  Mn{;rasinvlSulJ^hate,M^^O^,  occurs  in  nature  as  kieserite, 
MgSO^  +  H2O,  and  epsom  salt.  MgSO^+THjO.  These  two  com- 
pounds can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  action  of  water  oa 
thera.  Epsom  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  whilst  kieserite  is 
as  difficultly  soluble  as  g}'psmn.  Kieserite  occurs  crystallized  in 
rhombic  prisms,  but  is  more  commonly  found  in  granular  masses 
which  dissolve  slowly  when  allowetl  to  remain  in  contact  with 
water,  being  gradually  converted  into  epsom  salt.  Epsom  salt 
occurs  in  many  mineral-waters.  It  is  found  as  epsoraite  or 
hair-salt  in  silky  fibres  and  fibrous  crusts  at  IJria  in  Caruiola,itt 
the  gypsum  quarries  of  !Montmavtre  near  Paris,  and  in  various 
other  localities.  The  floors  of  the  limestone  caves  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Indiana  are  in  many  instances  covered  with 
ndnute  crystals  of  epsomite  mingled  with  earth.  In  the 
Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky  it  adheres  in  luose  u^asses  like 
snow  balls  (Dana). 

Tlie  manufacture  of  magnesium  sulphate  from  the  upper 
layers  of  salt  {Ahraunisalz)  at  Stassfurt  is  carried  on  on  the 
large  scale.  The  crude  kieserite  is  placed  in  sieves  in  water. 
The  nmgnosium  chloride  ami  finely  divided  chloride  of  sodium 
dissolve  whilst  the  kieserite  falls  through  the  meshes  of  the  net 
in  small  powder,  and  larger  pieces  of  rock-salt,  anhydrite,  and 
earthy  impurities  remain  behind.  This  powder  is  then  brought 
into  conical  wooden  moulds  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain, 
and  in  which  it  soon  becomes  a  hard  coherent  niasa,  inasmuch 
as  a  portion  of  the  salt  combines  with  water  to  form  the 
hepta-hydrato  which  binds  together  the  remaining  powder  of 
the  kieserite.  This  kieserite-stone  is  then  dried  and  powdered, 
and  contains  80  to  90  per  cent  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  It  is  either  brought 
into  the  market  in  this  form  or  worked  up  into  epsom  salt. 
Sulphate  of  ningnesium  was  formerly  produced  in  considerable 
quantity  by  treating  either  native  carbonate  of  magnesium  or 
dolomite  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  gypsum  formed  in  the  latter 
case,  being  much  less  soluble  than  magnesium  sulphate,  is  easily 
sepanited  from  iL  Formerly,  also,  dolomite  was  burnt,  the 
lime  dissolved  out  by  crude  pyrolijrneous  acid,  and  the  residual 
magnesia  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  (Henry). 
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Magnesiam  sulphate  crystallizes  from  a  hot  concentrated 
eolation  in  foar-sided  rhombic  prisms  shovn  in  Fig.  73,  contain- 
ing seven  molecules  of  water,  aud  isomorphous  with  the  corre- 
sponding sulphates  of  zinc  and  nickeL  As  a  rule,  the  commercial 
salt  occurs  in  the  powdery  form  consisting  of  minute  delicate 
Deedlesobtained  by  quick  crystallization  of  a  concentrated  solution. 
The  crystals  are  not  efflorescent,  bnt  the  commercial  salt  some- 
times becomes  moist  in  contact  with  air  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  traces  of  magnesium  chloride.  The  crj-stals  possess 
an  unpleasant  saline  bitter  taste  and  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  1685  (Schifl).  On  heat^ 
ing,  they  melt  m  their  water  of  crystallij»- 
tion,  and  lose  six  molecules  at  loO^  the  lart 
molecule  being  termed  by  Graham  conMitu- 
tional  teaieTt  because  it  is  not  driven  off  until 
a  temperature  of  200'  is  reached.  The  salt 
is  freely  soluble  in  water ;  according  to  Gray- 
Lnssac  100  parts  of  water  at  O"*  dissolve 
25*76  parts  of  the  anliydrous  salt  and  an 
additional  047816  for  every  degree  above 
this.  Magnesium  sulphate  is  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohoL 
Wlien  a  boiling  and  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate  is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  it  remains  supersaturated 
when  cold-  Such  a  solution  may  stand  for  weeks  or  motiths 
without  solidification,  but  milk-white  crystals  are  sometimes 
deposited  wliich  contain  six  molecules  of  water,  and,  some- 
times, monociinic  tables  with  seven  molecules  of  water  are 
obtained^  From  this  it  is  seen  that  epsom  salt  is  dimorphous; 
this  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  crystallizes  as  an 
isomorphous  constituent  with  monociinic  ferrous  sulphate, 
FeSO|  +  7HjO.  Epsom  salt  is  largely  used  as  a  purgative, 
and,  like  the  chloride,  is  employed  as  a  dressing  for  cotton 
goods.  It  is  also  used  in  dyeing  with  aniline  colours,  as  goods 
thus  dyed  are  found  to  stand  the  action  of  soap  better ;  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  magnesia  soap. 
Kieserite  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  glauber-salt  and 
potassium  Bulphate,  and  also  as  a  manure. 

Magnesium  sulphate  forms  a  series  of  characteristic  double 
salts  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals.  These  have 
the  general  formula  MjjSOjM'jSOj  +  6H^0,  and  crystallize  in 
monociinic  prisms.     When  the  anhydrous  sulphate  is  dissolved 
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in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  solution  on  standing 
deposits  the  compound  MgSO^  +  H^SOj,  in  six-sided  tables, 
which  soon  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  and  are  thereby 
decomposed.* 

Ma.fjncsium  Nitrate,  ^^^(^0^^  Tliis  salt  occurs  in  the  mother- 
liquors  I'roni  the  saltpetre  manuiacture,  and  in  the  surface  water 
of  towns,  having  been  first  detected  by  Berzelius  in  the  well- 
water  of  Stockholm.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  magnesia 
alba  in  nitric  acid.  The  hydrated  salt,  containing  six  mole- 
cules of  water,  crystallizes  from  concentrated  solutions  in  prisms 
and  needles,  which  dissolve  in  half  their  weight  of  cold  water 
and  in  nine  parts  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  084,  but  are 
less  soluble  in  pure  alcohol. 


144  Phosphates  of  Magiusium,  The  Normal  (h'thophosphatet 
Mg3(P04)g,  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the  seeds  of  the  cereals 
and  in  bones.  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  preciiutate 
when  a  solution  of  nonnal  sodium  orthophosphate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  epsom  sidt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  5,000 
parts  of  water.  A  phoaphato-fluoride  of  magnesium  having  the 
formula  2Mgy(P04)j+MgF2  occurs  in  natui*e  as  wagnerite. 

ITijfh'Ofjen  Magnesium  Orthaphosphate,  HJlgPO  ,  is  obtained 
when  a  solution  of  epsora  salt  is  mixed  with  one  of  common 
phosphate  of  soda;  on  standing,  hexagonal  needles  of  the  acid 
salt  containing  seven  molecules  of  water  are  deposited.  These 
dissolve  in  322  parts  of  cold  water.  If  this  solution  be  heated 
it  becomes  milky  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  insoluble  normal 
salt,  a  tetra-hydrogeu  phosphate  il^MgCPO^)^  remaining  in 
solution.  This  latter  compound  has  not  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  state. 

MatfMsium  Ammonium  OrlJiophosjyJiafe,  Mg(NH4)r04  +  6H20. 
This  salt;  a  frequent  constituent  of  urinary  calculi,  was  dis- 
covered by  Fourcroy,  It  is  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of 
urine,  and  large  crystals  of  it  have  bueu  found  in  some  varieties 
of  guano.  It  is  formed  when  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
a  soluble  orthophosphate  then  added.  If  the  solution  be  dilute, 
the  precipitate  takes  some  time  to  form,  and  deposits  in  small 
crystals  which  attach  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
especially  upon  points  presenting  any  roughness  or  inequality, 
aa  where  the  beaker-glass  h;is  been  scratched.     It  separates  in 
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this  vay  from  extremely  dilute  solutions,  affording  a  veiy  delicate 
test  either  for  niaj^mesimn  or  for  pho8[)horic  acid.  According  to 
Graham  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  in  distinct  crystals  is  to 
mix  COO  parts  of  liot  water  with  fuur  parts  of  strong  ammonia ; 
then  add  seven  parts  of  crj'stallized  phospliate  of  soda,  two 
parts  of  sal-ammouiac  and  four  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesium, 
The  crystals  wJiioh  are  thus  deposited  are  transparent  quadratic 
prisms.  One  part  of  t!ie  salt  dissolves  in  15,000  parts  of  water  at 
15**  and  in  44,000  parts  of  ammoniacal  water,  whilst  in  presence  of 
sal-ammoniac  it  is  somewhat  more  readily  soluble.  At  100°  the 
salt  gives  off  five  molccule-s  of  water  without  loss  of  ammonia, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  the  whole  of  the  water  and  am- 
monia escapes,  pyrophosphate  of  magnesium,  MgjPjO^,  remaining 
behind. 

The  Arsenates  of  3faff7iesium  closely  correspond  to  the  phos- 
phates. 

145  Carbonates  of  Magnesium.  Norvial  mngncsinm  carbonate^ 
MgCOj,  occurs  in  nature  as  mngnesite,  a  mineral  isomoiphous 
with  calc-spar.  The  same  mineral  frequently  occurs  in  compact 
or  granular  masses,  and  is  found  in  lar^o  quantities  in  various 
localities,  especially  in  the  island  of  Euba-a.  The  normal  carbo- 
nate is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  magnesium  chloride  on 
calcium  cartionabe  (Marignac).  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3056  ; 
it  is  not  easily  EolubU^  in  dilute  acid,  but  dissolves  in  water 
saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  being  soluble  in  larger  quantity 
when  the  pressure  to  which  the  liquid  is  subjected  is  increased. 
According  to  "Wagner  ^  one  part  of  magnesium  carbonate  dis- 
solves at  5"  in 

761  parts  of  cwbonic  acid- water  under  a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere 
1 34        „  »  „  rt     3  atmospheres 

110         „  »  „  n     ^  n 

76        „  rt  «  If    6  « 

Tlie  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  bitter  tugte.  If  it 
be  placed  in  a  partially  closed  flask  at  50",  crystals  of  the  hydrated 
carbonate  MgCOj  -f-  SH^O  are  deposited  from  solution,  wliilst  at 
a  lower  temperature  tabular  crystals  containing  five  molecules  of 
water  separate  out.  AVhen  evaporated  to  dryness,  tlie  solution 
yields  a  crystalline  powder  which,  examined  under  the  microscope, 
is  found  to  consist  of  crystals  having  the  form  of  arragonite.*    But 
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if  the  sulution  be  heated  to  SOff*  in  a  vessel  closed  by  a  porous 
stopper  through  wliich  the  carbonic  acid  can  slowly  escape, 
microscopic  rhonibohedrons  of  the  form  of  native  magneaite  are 
deposited.*  Carbonate  of  magnesium  is,  therefore,  isodimorphous 
•with  calcium  carbonate.  If  a  solution  of  epsom  salt  be  pre- 
cipitated with  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  precipitate 
boiled  until  it  becomes  ciystalliue,  a  basic  carbonate  having  the 
compositioa 

HO— Mg— O— CO— 0— Mg— 0— CO— 0— Mg— OH 

is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  small  granular  crystals  contain- 
ing two  moleculoa  of  water  of  crystallization.  The  magnesia 
alba  of  the  shops  is  also  a  basic  carbonate,  which  usually 
possesses  the  following  composition ; 

no—  Mg— CO3— Mg— COj- Mg— CO3— Mg— OH. 

It  contains  from  two  to  three  molecules  of  water,  and  is  a  very 
light  powder  (mat/nesia  alba  kins).  This  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  epsom  salt  or  magnesium  chloride  with 
sodium  carbonate.  If  the  precipitation  be  carried  on  at  the 
boiling  temperature  a  much  more  dense  precipitate  is  obtained 
{viagni'sia  ulha  pondcrofta). 

Another  method  of  preparation  is  that  patented  by  Pattinson, 
which  consists  in  igniting  dolomite  (a  mixture  of  carbonates  of 
calcium  and  magnesium),  and  then  treating  it  with  water  and 
carlx>n  dioxide  under  pressure,  when  the  carbonate  of  magnesium 
dissolves  in  the  carbonic  acid  more  readily  than  does  the 
carbonate  of  calcium ;  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesium 
which  is  fonued  is  decanted  from  the  insoluble  carbonate  of 
calcium  and  decomposed  by  a  current  of  steam.  The  salt  thus 
obtaiued  is  very  white  and  of  a  loose  texture. 

Magnesia  alba  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves, 
however,  readily  in  solution  of  ammoniacal  salt^,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  nnimonium  carbonate  and  a  soluble  double  salt. 
For  this  reason  ammonium  carbonate  does  not  precipitate  a 
magnesium  salt  completely,  and  no  precipitate  occurs  in  the 
pi'esence  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  mineral  termed  hydromagnesite, 
possessing  the  same  composition  as  magnesia  alba,  occurs  in  small 
white  monoclinic  crystals.  These  basic  carbonates  of  magnesium 
may  be  represented  as  compounds  of  the  normal  carbonate  with 
the  hydroxide : 

J  Stnarmota.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3Jxxx.  129. 
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(l)2MgC03  +  Mg(OH),  +  2H,0 
(2)  3  MgCO,  +  Mg  (0U)2  +  3  H,0. 

146  Magiiefdum  Sulphide^  MgS.  This  substance  is  not  formed 
in  the  wet  way,  but  is  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  magnesium 
filings  and  sulphur  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  current  of 
aulphur  vapour.^  The  product  is  a  brown,  coherent,  hard, 
and  brittle  coke-like  mass,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  magnesium  oxide  and  some  undecotnposed  metal  On 
exposure  for  some  time  to  the  air  the  difficultly  fusible 
sulphide  slowly  tarnishes,  and  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  granular  and  bright  steel-grey  fracture  becomes  dull 
and  coated  with  a  grey  oxide.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  yielding  a  straw-yellow  eoUition.  but  on  exposure  to 
the  light  it  deposits  sulphur,  and  becomes  colourless.  This 
solution  doubtless  contains  magnesium  hydrosulphide,  ^Ig(SH,)^ 
which  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
into  water  containing  magnesia  if  suspimsion.^  It  is  an 
extremely  unstable  compound,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or 
when  heated,  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  leaving  magnesia 
behind. 

MagneMiivi  Nitridt,  MgjNj.  DevJlle  and  Caroii,  when  preparing 
magnesium,  observed  that  the  distilled  metal  sometimes  appears 
covered  with  small  transparent  needles,*  which  decompose  in  moist 
air  with  formation  of  ammonia  nnd  magnesia,  and  therefore 
contain  a  nitride  of  magnesium.  This  compound  was  obtained 
in  the  anjorphoiis  state  by  Briegleb  and  Geuther,*  by  igniting 
magnesium  in  ammonia  or  in  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitride  of 
magnesium  thus  prepared  ia  a  greenish-yellow  amorphous  mass. 
which  when  heated  in  dry  oxygen  gas  is  converted,  with  bright 
incandescence,  into  magnesia.  On  exposure  to  the  air  or  when 
treated  with  water  it  is  quickly  decomposed  into  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  so  much  heat  being  evolved  in  the  latter  case  that  the 
water  boils.  When  heated  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  ammonium  sulphide  and  magnesium  sulphide  are  formed. 

Magnesium  Siltcide  was  obtained  by  Wiihler  as  a  by-product 
in  the  preparation  of  metallic  magnesium,  by  fusing  together  a 
mixtui'e  ot* sodium, magnesium  chloride,  and  sodium  silico-fluoride. 
According  to  Geuther  it  is  best  prepared  by  filling  a  Hessian 


*  Parkinsoii,  "On  tlio  Alloys  of  Mogncsium,"  Jovm.  Chem.  Soe,  xx.  127. 

*  Berzelitw.  Poffff*  -^nn,  vi.  443.  *  Jjin.  Chim.  Phya.  [3]  Ixvii.  348, 

*  Aim.  Chem,  PPtarm.  cxxiiL  229. 
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crucible  with,  alternate  layers  of  fused  and  powdered  sodium 
chloride  and  a  mixture  of  2  5  parts  of  common  salt,  7  parts  of 
sodium  silico-fiuoride,  and  25  parts  of  magnesium.  The  wliole  is 
then  covered  with  common  salt  and  the  crucible  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  wind-furnace.  \Vhen  the  reaction  is  finished  the  mass 
is  stirred  round,  and  the  cold  regulua  treated  with  dilute  sal- 
ammouiac  solution,  which  dissolves  the  magnesium,  but,  in  the 
cold,  only  slightly  attacks  the  silicide.*  This  compound  forms 
lustrous  metallic  ciystals,  which  have  the  formula  SijMgg. 
AVhen  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  silicon  hydride  is  evolved,  and  silicoformic  anhydride  (see 
Vol  I.,  p.  5G1)  is  formed.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
magnesium  silicide  is  a  mixture  of  SiMg^  and  SiAIg.  its  decom- 
position being  thus  represented : 

(1)  SLMgs  +  4  HCl  =  2  MgClg  +  SiH, 

(2)  2  SLNIg  +  3  HjO  +  4  HCl  =  2  MgCIj  +  Sl^Ufi^  +  4  Hj 


rKTECnON  ASD  ESTIMATION  OP  MaOKESIUM, 

147  Magnesium  and  its  compounds  do  not  impart  any  tint  to 
the  non-luminous  gas-flame.  The  spark  spectrum  of  magnesium 
is,  however,  very  characteristic  (Bunsen,  Kirchhotf,  Tlialtnj^ 
giving  lines  in  the  green  coincident  with  Fraunhofer  s  b.  The 
brightest  of  these  lines  is  situated  veiy  close  to  an  air-line, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to  obseiA'e  the  magnesium  spark 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  in  one  of  coal-gas,  than  in 
the  air  (Bunsen). 

In  the  course  of  ordinary  qualitative  analysis,  magnesium  is 
obtained  together  with  the  alkali-metals,  as  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  presence  of  sal-ammoniac,  The 
presence  of  magnesium  is  readily  detected  by  the  addition  of 
sodium  phosphate  to  a  portion  of  the  solution,  as  on  standing 
for  a  short  time  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  Mg(NII^)P04 
H-  6H*0  is  deposited,  Tlie  formation  of  this  precipitate  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  stirring  the  solution  with  a  glass  rod 
when  the  crystals  are  deposited  where  the  rod  has  scratched 
the  glass. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  magnesium  in  the  presence 
of  tliG  alkalis  is  accomplished  by  the  method  proposed  by 
Berzelius.     The  solution  which  must  contain  the  metals  in 


*  Joum,  PrakU  Chan*  xcv.  i2i. 
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the  form  of  cblondes,  as  is  indeed  always  the  case  in  the 
analysis  of  silicates,  &c.,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  ignited  in  order  to  volatilize  the  animoniacal  salts.  The 
fixed  residue  is  then  warmed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  a  little  finely  divided  oxide  of  mercury  added ;  the  mixture 
again  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  watiir-bath,  and  the  residue 
ignited  in  order  to  expel  the  mercuric  chloride  and  excess  of 
oxide.  The  residue  contains  the  nia;^nesium  in  the  form  of 
oxide,  whilst  the  alkali-metals  remain  as  chlorides,  and  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  undissolved  magnesia  after  haNnng  been 
well  washed  is  dissolved  in  Itydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated 
as  the  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate,  which  must  be  washed 
witli  dilute  ammonia.  After  ignition  the  magnesium  is 
estimated  as  pyropliospliate. 

The  atomic  weight  of  magiiesium  has  been  accurately  deter- 
mined by  Scheerer  and  Murchand,*  For  tliis  purpose  they 
analysed  a  pure  specimen  of  magnesite,  obtaining  the  nimiber 
23*98  as  a  mean  of  several  experiments. 

ZINC.    2n  =  64-9. 

148  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  alloy  of  zinc  and 
copper  which  we  term  brass,  but  they  wei*e  not  aware  that  it 
contained  any  other  metal  besides  copper,  and  it  was  only  after 
some  time  that  a  more  accurate  examination  of  brass  and  the 
ores  which  were  employed  for  its  production  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  zinc  as  an  elementary  body.  Aristotle,  in  the  fourth 
century  B.a,  mentions  tlie  preparation  of  biuss  under  the  name 
of  Mossinceoian  copper,  which  he  describes  as  being  bright  and 
light-coioured,  not  produced  by  the  addition  of  tin,  but  by  its 
having  been  melted  with  a  pecuL'ar  earth  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  eai-ly  use  of  brass  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  following  analysis  by  Tookey,  quoted  by  Percy,  of  aa 
undoubtedly  genuine  Greek  coin  of  Trajan  struck  in  Caria 
A.D.  110:— 

Copper 77590 

Zinc 20-700 

Tin 0386 

Iron 0273 


I 


98-949 


"  Jwm.  Fraki.  Chem,  1.  885, 
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This  ore,  by  means  of  which  copper  could  be  coloured  yellow, 
was  termed  tcaBfifla,  or  cadmia,  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  The 
same  word  Is  also  used  by  the  latter  author  to  designate  tlie 
subliiunte.  consisting  of  impure  oxide  of  ziuc,  found  in  the 
brassfounders'  furnaces.  It  lias  already  been  stated  in  the 
Historical  Introdiictiou  that  the  older  alchemists  were  acquainted 
with  the  means  of  tuniing  copper  of  a  yellow  colour.  The 
material  by  wliicli  lliis  change  was  brought  about  was  termed  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  their  works  tntia,  Agricola  believed 
that  brass  was  a  mixture  of  copper  and  earth  tt^i-med  galmei  or 
calamine,  and  he  describes  the  employment  of  tntia  in  the 
place  of  the  natural  ore  as  follows:  "Sunt  qui  iu  cadmim 
fossilis  locum  cadmiam  fomacum  substituunt." 

The  word  zinc  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  I^il  Valentine. 
It  occura  in  his  Curni^  Iriumphalis  ATiiimonii,  and  also  in  his 
L<ut  Testament.  "The  mineral  kingdom  contains  or  includes 
all  ores,  metals,  minerals,  marcasites,  calx,  zinken,  all  sorts  of 
quartz,  bismuth,  and  stones,  whether  they  are  noble  or  base." 
Valentine,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  classed  zinc  with 
the  metiils  proper,  and  it  was  Paracelsus  who  first  jminted  out 
that  zinc  was  a  metal.  He  says  in  his  treatise  on  minerals : 
*'  There  is  another  metal  called  the  zivken,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  fraternity,  and  is  a  metal  of  a  very  singular  kind." 
In  other  places  he  describes  it  as  a  bastard  or  semi-nieUiL  The 
word  zinc  occurs  in  many  subsequent  authors,  and  sometimes  it 
is  employed  to  denote  the  metal,  at  other  times  the  ore  from 
which  the  metal  is  obtained.  Libavius  was  the  first  to  in- 
vestigate the  properties  of  zinc  more  exactly,  although  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  metal  was  derived  from  the  ore  known  as 
c.dnmine.  He  states  that  a  i>ecu]iar  kind  of  tin  is  found  in 
the  East  Indies  called  calaeiu.  Some  of  this  wius  brought  to 
Holland  and  came  into  his  hands.  He  describes  its  outward 
appearance  and  general  pro[(erties  minutely,  and  compares  them 
with  those  of  the  other  metals,  lapng  very  particular  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  when  heated  in  the  air  this  metal  takes  fire 
and  burns.  Tlie  exact  nature  of  zinc  and  its  oi-es  continued 
doubtfid  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Glauber,  it  is  true, 
stated  that  calamine  is  an  ore  of  zinc,  but  Lemery  so  late  as 
1CT5  believed  that  zinc  was  identical  with  bismuth,  and  Boyle 
often  employed  the  names  zinc  and  bismuth  indiscriminately 
for  the  same  substance,  also  employing  the  word  spiauter 
(our  English  spelter),  a  name  apparently  of  Eastern  origin.    In 
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general  it  was  believed  that  the  brass  which  was  obtained  from 
copper  and  calamine  contained  the  latter  substance  as  such.  The 
view  that  brass  is  an  alloy  was  first  put  forward  by  Kunkel  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  says  in  his  Lahora- 
torium,  "  I  have  alrejidy  remarked  in  my  annotations  that 
calamine  allows  its  mercurial  (metallic)  part  to  pass  into  the 
copper  and  form  brass.  For  thou  wilt  never  believe  that  as  a 
sal  it  could  tinge  copper ;  as  a  t^rra  it  cannot  enter  it,  since  it 
would  make  the  copper  brittle,  and  moreover  could  not  tinge 
it."  Stahl  afterwards  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  calamine  can 
turn  copper  into  brass  by  being  first  converted  into  zinc. 

The  preparation  of  zinc  on  the  large  scale  appeai-s  to  have 
been  first  carried  out  in  England.  According  to  Bishop  Watson, 
zinc-works  were  first  established  at  Bristol  about  the  year  1743. 
"  In  about  the  year  1766  Watson  visited  Mr.  Champion's  works 
near  Bristol  and  saw  the  process  of  making  zinc,  which  at  that 
time  was  kept  rigidly  secret.  Many  years  aftexwards  he  pub- 
lished an  accurate  description  of  this  process,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  hereafter  described  as  the  Ent^lish  process"  ^  (Percy). 

The  first  Continental  zinc  works  were  erected  in  1807  at 
Lidge. 

Zinc  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  native  state  near 
Melbourne  in  Australia,  but  it  occurs  chiefly  as  smithsonite 
or  zinc-spar,  ZnCOg,  found  near  Altenberg.in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  Wiesloch,  in  Blegium,  Spain,  Siberia,  and 
North  America,  as  well  as  at  Alston  Moor,  Lead  Hills,  Donegal, 
and  Matlock  in  Great  Britain.  It  also  occurs  as  siliceous  cala* 
miue,  ZnjSiO^  +  H^O,  found  together  with  zinc-spar,  and  as  zinc 
blende  or  zinc  sulphide,  ZnS,  occuiring  with  galena,  fiuor-spar, 
■&C,  in  England,  in  the  Harz,  in  Saxony,  in  Bohemia,  in  North 
America,  and  in  other  localities. 

Other  ores  of  zinc  are  franklinite,  (ZnFe)O -I- Fe,0,  ;  red  zinc 
•ore,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  which  derives  its  peculiar  colour  from  the 
presence  of  red  oxide  of  manganese ;  hydro-zincite,  ZnCOj  -H 
2Zn(0H)j;  aurichalcite,  2CuC0  +  3Zu(OH)2;  ziuc  sulphate, 
ZdSO^  +  7HjO,  and  gahnite  or  zinc-spinelle,  ZnO  -h  AljOg,  &c. 

Zinc  has  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  yellow  violet  ( Viola 
Caliminaru),  growing  in  Rhenish- Prussia  in  soil  which  contains 
sina  In  former  times  calamine  was  the  only  ore  of  zinc 
from  which  tlie  metal  was  extracted.  At 
hovrever,  lafge  q^uantities  of  zinc  silicate^  a 

1  Mdalturg^,  i  62L 
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with  the  carbonate,  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  zinc, 
whilst  zinc  blende  is  also  used.  In  America  the  metal  is 
extracted  from  fraukliuite  and  from  the  red  zinc  ore. 

X49  Svfitliiiig  of  Zinc — The  first  process  in  the  preparation  of 
zinc  usually  consists  in  the  roasting  of  the  ore  in  order  to  drive 
oft'  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  which  it  contains,  and,  in  the  case 
of  zinc  blende,  to  convert  the  sulphide  into  oxide.  In  roasting 
the  latter  ore  great  care  lias  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  zinc  sulphate,  a  salt  which  requires  a  very  high  temperature 
for  its  decomposition,  and  which  would  be  again  converted,  in  the 
process  of  reduction  which 
follows,  intoBulptiide,  and 
thus  cause  a  considerable 
loss.  Blende  is  usually 
roasted  in  open  furnaces, 
but  an  improved  form  of 
furnace,  in  wliich  the  sul- 
phur dioxide  evolved  ia 
condensed,  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  Hasen- 
clever  and  Helbig,  and 
this  is  now  frequently 
employed.^ 

The  reduction  of  the 
zinc  ores  was  formerly 
carried  on  in  England  by 
a  process  termed  distilla- 
tion 2>er  dtisccnstim.  The 
furnace  employed  closely 
resembles  those  in  use  in 
glass-works.  Crucibles 
(t  t.  Fig.  74)  charged  with 
the  roasted  ore,  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of 
powdered  coal,  are  placed 
in  these  furnaces.  Each 
crucible  is  closed  at  the 
top,  but  lias  an  opening 

at  the  bottom  which  is  plugged  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  an  iron 
tube  (A  A),  fitting  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  is  arranged 
as  a  receiver  into  which  the  vapour  of  the  zinc  is  condensed. 

»  Ztitschr  Ver.  deutxh  Inff.  3872.  605. 
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The  wooden  pluj»  is  soon  converted  into  charcoal  by  the  heat  of 
the  furnace,  and  this,  whilst  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  vapour 
of  the  metal  to  pass,  stops  any  coal  or  ore  from  falling  dowa 
into  the  tube.  The  zinc  collects  in  the  tube  and  in  the  vessel  gg 
placed  below  in  the  form  of  drops  or  powder.  It  requires  to  be 
re-melted  in  an  iron  pot,  and  is  then  cast  into  slabs  and  scut 
into  the  market.  This  process  is  not  economicul,  and  it  necessi- 
tates a  much  larger  coasumption  of  fuel  Uian  the  following  plans, 
which  are  therefore  now  more  generally  adopted. 

150  in  the  Bi'lgiaa  process,  tube-shaped  retorts  made  of  re- 
fractory fire-clay  are  employed.  In  these  the 
mixture  of  pounded  coal  and  roasted  ore  is  placed. 
Each  retort  (a,  Fig.  75)  is  about  1  metre  in  length, 
and  htis  an  internal  diameter  of  al>out  02  m.  To 
the  op«n  end  a  long  conical  earthenware  pipe 
(h),  U'24  m.  in  length,  is  luted,  and  the  end  of 


Fio.  75 


Fro.  70. 


Fig.  77. 
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this  adapter  ia  Rtted  into  a  sheet-iron  condenser  (c),  the  extremity 
of  which  ia  open  and  about  2*5  cm.  in  diameter.  Forty-eight  or 
more  of  these  retorts  are  placed  in  the  furnace,  being  set  in  a 
slanting  direction  to  allow  the  metal  to  run  oat  The  furnace 
has  the  form  of  an  arched  recess  (Fig.  77),  and  four  such 
furnaces  are  usually  built  to;^'ethL'r  in  one  inasa  of  brickwork. 
A  mixture  of  2  parts  of  ground  roasted  ore  and  1  part  of  coal- 
dust  is  brouj^ht  into  the  retorts,  each  holding  about  40  lbs, 
of  the  mixture.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  has  risen  high 
enough,  the  reduction  begins,  and  corbon  monoxide  is  evolved 
and  burns  from  the  end  of  the  clay  adapter  with  a  blue  flanif. 
After  a  while  the  flame  becomes  much  more  brilliant,  showing 
that  the  met-al  is  beginning  to  volatilize ;  the  iron  condenser 
is  then  placed  on  to  the  end  of  tlie  clay  adapter,  and  the 
metallic  vapours  are  thus  condensed.  After  about  two  hours 
the  iron  condenser  is  taken  away  and  the  oxide  knocked  out. 
A  ladle  is  then  held  under  the  mouth  of  the  clay  adapter, 
and  the  melted  zinc  which  has  accumulated  in  the  adapter  and 
in  the  retort  is  scraped  out.  The  iron  receiver  is  then  again 
fixed  in  its  place,  and  after  a  second  couple  of  hours  tlie  opera- 
tion is  repeated.  It  is  completed  in  about  eleven  hours.  The 
exhausted  charge  is  then  removed  from  the  retort  and  a  fresh 
one  introduced.  In  this  way  two  charges  are  worked  oiT  from 
each  retort  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  Slks-ian  process,  which  is  the  one  now  most  generally 
adopted,  clay  retorts  or  muffles  (Fig.  78)  about  1  metre  long 
are  arranged  side  by  side  in  the  horizontal  bed  of  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  (Figs.  79  and  80).  No  less  than  thirty  or  forty 
muffles  are  thus  arranged,  and  these  may  contain  1,500  to  2,000 
kilos,  of  the  mixture  of  coal  and  roasted  ore.  This  mixture  is 
introduced  through  a  luted  clay  door  in  the  muffle  or  retort 
When  the  temperature  has  risen  sufhciently  high,  the  vapour 
of  the  reduced  zinc  passes  out  of  the  retort  by  a  bent  clay  pipe 
(a.  Fig.  78),  and  condenses  iu  an  iron  tube,  falling  down  into  au 
iron  tray  placed  in  a  closed  recess  (o)  (Fig.  79),  in  the  furnace. 
In  this  process  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc  is  burnt,  pro- 
ducing zinc  oxide,  known  as  Sile^ian  zinc-flowers.  Siemens' 
gas  regenerator  is  now  being  employed  in  the  zinc-works  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  some  cases  the  lower  portion  of  the  furnace 
is  filled  with  Silesian  muffles,  whilst  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  the  Belgian  method  is  employed. 

151  Commercial  zmc  ia  seldom  perfectly  pure.     It  almost 
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always  contains  aniall  quantities  of  lead,  iron,  and  carbon.  Not 
unfrequently  silver,  cadmium,  and  small  trnces  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  other  metals  are  met  with.  The  chemical  purity  of 
zinc  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  fact  that,  when  pure,  it 
is  scarcely  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  cominoa 


c!^^ 


impure  zinc  dissolves  readily  under  the  same  circumstances. 
If,  however,  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  platinum  be  added  to 
the  acid  liquid  in  which  the  pure  xinc  is  placed,  a  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  begins,  inasmuch  as  the  platinum  is  deposited 
upon  the  zinc,  and  a  galvanic  current  is  thus  established. 

Properties,  Zinc  has  a  bluish-white  colour,  melts  at  a  tem- 
perature of  433"  (Person),  and  boils  at  1040°  (Deville  and  Troost). 
If  zinc  be  heated  to  its  melting-point,  but  not  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, poured  out  upon  a  non-conducting  surface,  and  the 
molten  metal  then  poured  off  from  the  portion  which  haa 
solidified,  the  metal  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form, 
consisting  of  hexagonal  prisms  and  pyramids.  Commercial  zinc 
has  a  coarsely  laminar  texture.  It  is  moderately  hard,  difficult 
to  file,  and  when  bent  after  fusion  it  emits  a  crackling  noise,  not 
so  loud  as  that  emitted  by  tin.  Zinc  exhibits  the  greatest  degree 
of  ductility  and  malleability  at  temperatures  between  101)'*  and 
150",  at  which  temperatures  it  may  be  drawTi  out  into  wire  and 
rolled  into  plat€.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  brittle  at  205*  that 
it  may  be  powdered  in  a  mortar.  The  specific  gravity  of  zinc  is 
69.  It  is  largely  employed  in  the  form  of  sheets,  for  a  variety  of 
teclinical  purposes,  and  also  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
brass,  an  alloy  of  the  metal  with  copper.  Zinc  is  also  used  for 
desilverizing  lead,  for  galvanizing  iron,  for  electrical  batteries, 
and  for  a  great  number  of  other  purposes.  Metallic  zinc  in  the 
form  of  fine  dust  is  obtained  in  con-siderable  quantity  in  the 
manufacture  of  the   metal,  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of 

>  Hobson  «nd  Sylvestra,  OUberi't  Ann,  xxir.  lOi. 
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oxide  of  zinc.  This  mixture,  called  zinc  dust^  is  a  valuable 
reducing  agent,  often  used  for  tliis  purpose  in  organic 
chemistry,  and  also  on  a  large  scale  for  the  reduction  of  indigo 
blue;  it  is  likewise  employed  as  a  paint  for  iron  articles.    In 


Fio.  80. 


order  to  free  the  powder  from  oxide  of  zinc,  it  ih  only  neces- 
sary to  flllow  it  to  remnin  for  some  time  in  contact  with  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acitl  Tl)e  residne  is  first  washed  with 
water  and  then  with  pure  alcohol,  after  wliich  it  is  dried  and 
preserved. 
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ZINC   AND  OXYGEN. 


152  Zijtc  Oxide^  Zuf).  This  compound  occurs  aa  the  mineraJ 
isincite  or  red  zinc  ore,  which  coasists  of  a  mixture  of  zino 
oxide  with  07  to  12  p.c.  ol'  red  oxide  of  manganese.  It  occurs, 
especially  iu  New  Jersey,  in  red  or  orange-yellow  hexagonal 
crystals  or  in  a  granular  mass.  Zinc  oxide  is  also  occasionally 
found  in  the  crystalline  state  in  brass-melting  furnaces,  as  well 
as  in  tiie  zinc  furnaces.  It  has  already  been  mentiijued  that 
the  finely  divided  oxide  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  tutia, 
pompholyx  or  flowers  of  zinc,  and  Dioscorides  states  that  if 
too  much  cadmia  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brass, 
pompholyx  is  formed  like  tufts  of  wool,^  whence  the  name 
Lana  philosophica  was  given  to  tliis  substance  by  the  alche- 
mists. The  similarity  between  the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained  by 
combustion  and  flakes  of  snow  led  the  alchemists  to  tenu 
it  nix  alba ;  this  was  translated  into  Gernian  as  *'  weisses 
liichts,"  and  retranslated  into  Latin  as  '*  nihilum  jilbnra." 

Zinc  oxide  is  known  in  commerce  as  zinc-white,  and  is 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  and  used  as  a  paint.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  zinc  in  earthenware  relort^s,  the  burning 
vapours  of  the  zinc  being  brought  into  chambers  through  which 
a  current  of  air  is  passed  and  the  oxide  allowed  to  deposit  iu 
a  second  chamber.  The  preparation  of  zinc- white  directly  from 
the  ore  has  lately  been  carried  on  at  Liege.* 

The  combustion  of  zinc  can  be  shown  by  holding  thin  zinc 
turnings  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  better  still,  by  placing  zinc 
in  a  white-hot  crucible,  and  exposing  the  suiface  to  the  air  or 
stirring  it  with  an  iron  rod|  when  the  metal  burns  with  a  bright 
white  flame. 

Zinc  oxide  is  prepared  for  pbarraaceutical  purposes  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  zino  sulphate  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  igniting  the  basic  carbonate  thus  thrown  down.  As  the 
commercial  zinc  sulphate  frequently  contains  epsom  salt 
(magnesium  sulphate)  as  an  impurity,  it  is  bast,  in  onler  to 
obtain  the  pure  compound,  to  dissolve  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  either  to  treat  the  solution  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  to  allow  the  solution  to  remain   for  some  time  iu 

>  See  Hormiuiua  Btr.  Bntw,  Chem,  Ind.  L  919. 
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contact  with  metallic  zinc,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  cadmium, 
copper,  arsenic,  and  other  metals.  To  the  filtrate  a  small 
quantity  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  is  added, 
in  order  to  throw  down  the  iron,  manganese,  &c. ;  then  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered,  and  poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  pure  so<lium  carbonate.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
with  hoilinjj  wat^r,  and,  after  dr)nng,  it  ia  gently  ignited  in  a 
glasa  flask  or  platinum  basin. 

Zinc  oxide  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5'6 ;  when  hot  it  possesses 
a  lemon-yellow  colour,  but  on  coolin;^  it  becomes  white.  When 
heated  in  the  oxy-hydrogon  flame  it  emits  a  brilliant  white 
light  After  being  thus  heated,  it  phosphoresces  for  some  time 
in  the  dark. 

Zinc  Hydros^idc,  Zn(OH)j,  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder, 
when  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  zinc  salt 
It  is  very  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  it  is  upon 
this  fact  that  the  reacti<m  of  zinc  dissolving  in  alkalis  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  depends.*  Tliis  reaction  takes  place 
especially  quickly  in  presence  of  metallic  iron.  If  metallic 
zinc  be  allowed  to  romain  under  the  surface  of  a  solution  of 
ammonia  in  contact  with  iron  or  copper,  zinc  hydroxide  cr}'stal- 
lizes  from  the  solution  in  colourless  transparent  rhombic  prisms 
(Runge) ;  and  if  a  sriturated  solution  of  the  hydroxide  in 
caustic  potash  be  allowed  to  stand,  regular  octohedrous  of  the 
compound,  Zn(OH),  +  lIjO,  are  formed  (B5deker.) 


SALTS  OF  ZINC. 


153  The  salfr.sof  zinc  are  colourless,  unless  the  acid  be  coloured. 
The  normal  soluble  sidts  redden  litmus  solution ;  they  possess 
a  disagrec;able  metallic  taste,  and  act  as  poisons  and  emetics. 

Zinc  ChhritU;  ZnCl*.  Impure  chloride  of  zinc  was  first 
prepared  by  Glauber.  He  describes  in  his  Funiia  novi  pkilo^ 
sophici,  published  in  1643,  ati  otatm  lapidis  calaviinaris, 
"obtained  by  dissolving  calamine  in  spirit  of  salt,  and  heating 
the  solution,  when  u  thick  oleum  remains  as  unctuous  as  olive- 
oil,  and  not  particularly  corrosive,  for  the  spirit  of  salt  has 
itself  been  weakened  by  corroding  the  calamine  and  thus 
lost  its  acrimony.  This  oil  njust  be  well  preserved  against 
the  action  of  the  air,  otherwise  in  a  few  days  it  attracts  so 

>  See  Vol  1.  p.  104. 
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iDDch  air  to  it  that  it  bocoines  a  watery  liquid."  In  1735 
Hellot  prepared  "  butter  of  zinc,"  by  distilling  flowers  of  zinc 
with  Bal-aminouiac ;  and  Pott,  in  1741,  obtained  the  same  sub- 
stance by  distilling  zinc  with  corrosive  sublimate.  Gallisch,  in 
1782,  noticed  that  zinc  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  dephlogisticated  muriatic  acid  gas  (chlorine),  and  Westrutnb, 
in  1790,  observed  that  when  finely  divided  zinc  is  dropped  into 
the  gas  the  metal  takes  fira  This  historical  sketch  serves  to 
show  the  methods  by  which  the  anhydrous  chloride  may  be 
obtained.  Ttie  same  substance  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of 
anhydrous  zinc  sulphate  and  calcium  chloride  is  distilled 
(Persoz). 

Zinc  chloride  is  a  white  or  usually  greyish-white  mass,  soft, 
like  wax,  at  the  onlinary  temperature,  and  melting  when  heated 
a  little  above  100*  (H.  Davy),  and  subliming  at  a  higher 
temperature  in  white  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  is  very  deli- 
quescent, and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  best  obtained  by 
dissolving  zinc,  its  oxide,  or  carbonate,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup.  On  the 
addition  of  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  syrupy 
solution,  small  deliquescent  octohedrons  separate  out,  having  the 
composition  ZnCla  +  HjO.  Zinc  chloride  is  used  in  surgery  as 
a  caustic,  and  is  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  elements  of  water  from  many  organic  substances. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  heated  with  strong  alcohol,  ether 
ia  formed : 


2C2neO-CJIj,0  +  ll20. 


It  is  also  employed  on  a  large  scale,  as  is  magnesium  chloride, 
for  weighting  cotton  goods.  When  its  solution  is  evaporatedi 
hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  and  basic  salts  are  formed;  these 
may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
with  zinc  oxide  and  adding  water,  when  precipitates  are  formed 
consisting  of  mixtures  of  Zn(OH)Cl  and  Zn(OH)^  in  var)'ing 
proportions.  When  a  solution  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*7  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  oxide,  a  liqtiid  is  formed  which 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  silk,  and  this  is  used  for  sepa- 
rating silk  fibres  from  those  of  wool,  or  of  cotton  or  linen,  all  of 
which  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  normal  zinc  chloride. 

Zinc  Bromide,  ZuBr^,  is   formed   when   bromine  vapour  is 
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over  the  metal  heated  to  redness.  It  corresponds  closely 
to  the  chloride  in  its  properties,  and  on  heating  sublimes  in  the 
form  of  whit«  needles. 

Zinc  Iodide,  Zulj.  Zinc  and  iodine  readily  unite  when  they 
are  heated  togetlier  to  form  a  colourless  easily  fusible  mass, 
which  sublimes  in  four-sided  needles.  An  aqueous  solution  can 
be  easily  obtained  by  warming  metallic  zinc  and  iodine  together 
with  water.  On  evaporating  the  solution^  the  anhydrous  com- 
pound separates  out  in  the  form  of  regular  octohedrons,  which 
when  exposed  to  the  air  first  absorb  water  and  deliquesce,  and 
then  take  up  oxygen  and  liberate  iodine. 


154  Zinc  SidphatCt  ZaSO^.  This  salt,  long  known  under  the 
name  of  white  vitriol,  is  thus  described  by  Basil  Valeutine  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Last  Testament — "  Behold  the  v  (water)  of  Goslar, 
how  a  fine  white  and  red  vitriol  is  found  there."  The  name 
vitriol  was  applied  to  all  the  salts  of  the  common  metals  pos- 
sessing a  vitreous  lustre*^  and  to  this  day  iron  sulphate  is 
known  as  green  vitriol,  and  copper  sulphate  as  blue  vitriol. 

White  vitriol  was  prepared  on  the  large  scale  at  Goslar, 
in  the  Harz,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  obtained  by 
lixiviating  the  roasted  ore,  but  its  composition  remained  long 
unknown.  Thus,  in  Lemery's  Cours  de  Chymic,  published  in 
1675,  we  read,  "  Le  vitriol  blanc  est  le  plus  depur^  de  substance 
metallique.**  It  was.  indeed,  soon  discovered  that  this  salt  might 
be  obtained  by  dissolving  calamine  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  as 
this  ore  always  contains  iron,  green  vitriol  was  obtained  at  the 
same  time.  In  addition  to  this,  the  fact  that  both  green  vitriol 
and  blue  vitriol  when  heated  become  white  through  loss  of 
water  of  crystallization  led  to  still  further  confusion  between 
these  compounds.  It  was  not  until  1735  that  Neumann 
suggested  that  the  base  of  white  vitriol  consisted  of  zinc  or 
calamine,  and  this  view  was  confirmed  by  Hellot,  inasmuch  as 
he  obtained  the  salt  by  dissolving  zinc  in  dilute  sulpliuric  acid, 
whilst  Brandt  showed  that  brass  is  obtained  from  white  vitriol 
by  calcining  it  and  heating  it  with  charcoal  and  copper. 

Zinc  sulphate  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  zinc  mines,  where 
it  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  blende.  It  is,  however,  usually 
obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  roasting  ores  containing  sulphide 

*  *' Atmipenhim  candidnm  potisfiiinam  fltirise  figtin  irperitur  Goslariir, 
tnuifiluoidnm  ciistalli  instar  ;  ncc  cxrulvum  ncc  viride  caret  perspicuitate  ;  onde 
BQperior  staa  Atramento  siitono  vUrioLl  Domen  iraposait,  — AOHICOLA,  IH 
Natura  Fosfih'uin,  Lib.  III.  ed.  1657. 
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of  zinc,  afterwards  exhausting  with  water,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  to  the  crystallizing  point,  when  the  hydrate 
ZuSO^+THoO,  isomorphous  with  epsom  salt,  separates  out. 
ITiese  crystals  (Figs.  81  and  82)  on  heating  fuse  readily  in  the 
water  of  crystallization.     Commercial  zinc  vitriol  is  made  to 

assume  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf 
by  stiiring  this  fused  mass  in 
wooden  ti-oughs  with  wooden 
shovels  till  crystallization  takes 
place,  and  subsequently  pressing 
the  mass  iuto  moulda  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1'95 ;  it  effloresces 
slowly  in  the  air,  and  on  heating 
to  100**  loses  six  molecules  of 
water,  the  last  molecule  being 
evolved  only  at  a  moderate  red- 
heat.  The  anhydrous  salt  forms 
a  friable  moss  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3*4.  When  heated 
more  strongly,  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  are  evolved,  and  a 
basic  salt  reraaina  behind,  which  is  also  formed  when  zinc 
sulphate  and  zinc  oxide  are  boiled  together.  On  cooling  the 
hot  saturated  solution,  glistening  scales  separate  out  having  the 
formula : — 


^-'^^^  ^^ 


Tta,  81. 


Km.   82. 


SO<SlirS=ln>0  +  2n.O 


At  a  white  heat  all  the  zinc  sulphates  are  completely  decomposed, 
leaving  a  residue  of  zinc  oxide.  When  a  solution  of  white  vitriol  is 
evaporated  above  50"*  the  hydrate  ZnSOi  +  GH^O  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salt  separates  out.  Besides 
these,  several  other  hydrated  and  basic  zinc  sulphates  aro 
known.     One  hundred  parts  of  vater  dissolve  : — 


At 

ZQSO4 


0^ 

41-3 


20» 

53  0 


66'9 


75» 
80-4. 


Zinc  sulphate  is  employed  in  medicine  and  in  dyeing. 

Einc  Nitrate,  ZnO^O^\'^SU.p.  This  salt  cr}'stallize3  from 
a  very  coucenlnited  solution  of  zinc  in  nitric  acid,  in  striated 
colourless  pointed  four-sided  prisms.  These  are  very  deliques- 
cent, and  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  for  some  time 
to  100°,  the  salt  loses  water  and  nitric  acid  and  a  basic  nitrate 
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remains,  wtiich  is  also  formed  by  boiling  the  solution  with  zinc 
oxide. 

Carbonates  of  Zinc.  Normal  ZtTic  CarhoTuite,  ZnCOj,  occurs 
as  zinc-spar  or  calamine,  cr}*stallizing  in  rhombobedrons, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  4*42.  Zinc-spar  is  found  sometimes 
in  the  pure  state,  but  in  general,  more  or  less  of  the  zinc  is 
found  to  be  replaced  by  magnesium,  cadmium,  iron,  and  other 
isomorphous  metals.  When  a  solution  of  zinc  \ntnol  is  precipi- 
taUfd  by  an  excess  of  hydrogen  potassium  carbonate,  a  white 
precipitate  of  the  hydrated  normal  carbonate  is  obtained.  If,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  normal  sodium  carbonate  be  employed,  hydrnted 
basic  zinc  carbonates  possessing  a  variable  composition  are 
thrown  down  which  become  more  basic  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  they  are  precipitated,  and  as  the  quantity  of  water 
is  increased. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc,  Zn(CN)2,  is  a  suow-white  powder  used  in 
medicine,  and  prepared  by  precipitating  zinc  acetate  with  aqueous 
hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but 
dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  cyanides  of  ammonium  or  potassium. 

155  ZiTie  Sulphide^ZnS,  is  found  as  blende,  which  crystallizes 
in  the  regular  system,  frequently  in  heniihedral  forms.  Its  specilic 
gravity  varies  from  3'5  to  4*2.  In  the  pure  state  it  is  trans- 
parent, and  has  a  light  yellow  colour ;  usually,  however,  it  con- 
tains iron  and  other  metals  which  impart  to  it  a  red,  brown, 
or  black  tint.  The  same  compound  is  more  rarely  found  as 
wurtzite  in  hexagonal  crystals,  "When  ammonium  sulphide  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  zinc  salt,  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  of 
zinc  sulphide  is  formed;  this  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  with  the 
exception  of  acetic  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  When  this 
precipitate  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  when  zinc  oxide 
is  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  zinc  sul- 
phide is  obtained  in  crystals  which  have  the  foitn  of  wurtzite. 

Zi-nc  Fenta-sidjihide,  ZnSj,  is  formed  when  potassium  penta- 
solphide  is  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  zinc  salt.  It  forma 
a  white  precipitate  which  becomes  of  a  straw-yellow  colour  on 
drying,  when  ignited  in  absence  of  air  it  is  converted  into  th« 
monosnlphide  and  sulphur.     (Schiff.) 

Zinmmidc  or  Zinc  Diamine,  Zu(NHg)g,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  dry  ammonia  on  zinc  ethyl : 


It  ia  a  white  amorphous  powder  decomposed  by  water  with 
evolution  of  heat : 

ZnCNHj),  +  2HjO  =  Za(OH)j  +  2NHy 

Zitic  Nitridtt  ZngN^  is  formed  whea  zincamide  is  heated  to 
dull  redness : 

3Zn(NH2)j  =  Zn^N,  +  4NH3. 

It  is  a  green  powder  which  is  decomposed  by  water  with  such 
enei^  that  the  mass  when  moistened  becomes  incandescent : 

Zn,Na  +  3H,0  =  3ZnO  +  2NHy 

Ziiic  Phosphide,  ZngPj,  is  obtained  as  a  grey  mass  by  heating 
finely  divided  zinc  in  the  vapour  of  pliosphorus  (Schrotter). 
When  zinc  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  until  it  begins  to 
melt,  and  then  phosphorus  vapour  passed  over  it,  together  with 
hydrogen,  a  fused  mass,  having  a  bright  metallic  bismulh-like 
lustre,  is  obtained.    Zinc  phosphide  is  employed  in  medicines 


Detection  and  Estimation  of  Zino. 

156  The  salts  of  zinc  do  not  Import  to  the  non-luminous  gas- 
flame  any  tint.  The  spark-spectrum  of  zinc  is,  however,  charac- 
teristic, and  can  be  well  shown  by  volatilizing  a  small  piece  of 
the  metal  in  the  lower  carbon  pole  of  the  electric  lamp. 
Amongst  the  more  prominent  zinc  lines  are  6362  and  6099  in 
the  red.  and  4928,  4924,  4911  in  the  blua 

The  most  characteristic  compound  of  zinc  is  the  white 
sulphide  insoluble  in  water  and  in  the  alkalis.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  qualitative  analysis  zinc  ia  thrown  down  together 
with  the  other  metals  precipitated  by  ammonium  stilphide, 
such  as  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  and  alu- 
minium; the  first  four  are  precipitated  as  sulphides,  the  two 
latter  as  hydroxides.  The  precipitate,  having  been  well  washed, 
is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  destroyed  by  heating  with  a  little  potassium  chlorate. 
An  excess  of  pure  caustic  soda  is  then  added,  and  this  throws  down 
the  first  four  metals,  whilst  the  hydroxides  of  zinc,  chromium, 
and  aluminium  remain  in  solution.  In  presence  of  chromium 
the  solution  possesses  a  green  colour,  and,  on  boiling,  the  hydr- 
oxide is  completely  precipitated,  and  the  filtrate  which  is  now 
colourless  can  be  tested  for  zinc  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  the  liquid  after  slight  acidification 
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with  acetic  acid.  "When  a  zinc  compound  is  ignited  on 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  and  the  heated  mass  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  again  ignited,  a 
beautiful  green  mass,  known  as  Kinnuian's  green,  is  obtained. 
Zinc  compounds  heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame  on  charcoal  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  yield  an  incrustation  of  zinc  oxide,  which 
when  hot  is  yellow,  but  on  cooling  becomes  white. 

Small  traces  of  zinc  can  be  readily  and  accurately  detected 
hj  Bunsen's  Viet  hod  of  fiicme-rmciions.  This  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  more  volatile  metals,  such  as  zinc,  raercur}',  and 
arsenic,  are  reduced  from  their  compounds  when  these  are 
heated  on  a  thread  of  asbestos  held  in  the  upper  reducing- 
flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner.  If  a  small  porcelain  basin,  filled 
with  cold  water,  be  held  just  above  the  substance  to  be  exa- 
mined, the  volatilized  metal  condenses  on  the  outside  of  the  cold 
basin  ns  a  metallic  film,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  reaction  ia 
comi'lete.  A  square  centimeter  of  filter-paper  is  now  moistened 
with  nitric  acid,  and  this  rubbud  over  the  surface  of  the  basin 
so  as  to  dissolve  the  oxide  film ;  the  paper  is  now  rolled  up  and 
placed  in  a  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire,  and  burned  in  the  uppei 
oxidizing-llamc  at  as  low  a  temperatUTe  as  possible,  when  the 
colour  of  the  ash  is  seen  to  be  yellow  when  hot,  but  white  on 
cooling.  The  ash  is  next  moistened  with  a  drop  of  a  dilute  cobalt 
solution,  and  heated  in  the  flame,  when  the  mass  attains  a  green 
colour. 

For  the  quantatitive  determination  of  zinc,  the  solution  ia 
precipitated  with  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  the 
basic  carbonate  washed  and  dried  and  converted  by  ignition 
into  zinc  oxide,  which  is  then  weighed. 

The  atomic  weight  of  zinc  has  been  most  accurately  deter- 
mined by  Erdmann,^  by  oxidising  pure  zino  and  weighing 
the  oxide  obtained. 


CADMIUM.  Cd  =  III-6.     Vapour  Density  =  55-8. 


157  This  metal  was  discovered  in  the  year  1817  by  Stromeyer. 
He  observed  that  a  sample  of  zinc  carbonate  obtained  from  the 
zinc-works  at  Salzgitter  yieldexl  an  oxide  which,  although  it 
did  not  contain  any  iron,  possessed  a  yellow  colour,  and  he 
foimd  that  this  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  oxide  of  a 
1  Ann.  CUm,  Pkarm,  L  43fi. 
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new  metal,  which  he  Boon  afterwards  detected  in  other  samples 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  as  well  as  in  metallic  zinc  itself.  Whilst 
Stromcyer  was  en*,'ftged  on  these  experiments,  Hermann,  in 
Schonebeck,  also  discovered  the  new  metal  in  a  sample  of  zinc 
oxide  which  was  employed  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  and 
which  had  been  confiscated  in  Magdeburg,  inasmuch  as  the 
acid  solution  yielded  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  presence  of 
arsenic.  Hermann  showed  that  this  supposition  was  not  correct, 
and  ascertained  that  a  new  metal  wns  present  Soon  afterwards 
Meissner  and  Karsten  aho  observed  the  existence  of  the  same 
substance.  In  1818  Stroraeyer  published  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  metal,  giving  to  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears, 
from  cadmia  fomacum,  because  the  metal  was  chiefly  found  in 
the  zinc  flowers  of  the  zinc  furnacea 

Cadmium  not  only  occurs  mixed  with  zinc  ores,  but  likewise 
as  a  sulphide  in  the  mineml  greenockite,  a  somewhat  rare 
substance  found  at  Bishopstown  and  Kilpatrick  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  Bohemia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  quantity  of 
cadmium  contained  in  the  various  samples  of  calamine  and 
blende  varies  considerably.  The  fibrous  blende  found  at  Przi- 
bram  in  Bohemia  contains  2  to  3  per  cent.,  whilst  the  calamine 
of  Wiesloch  contains  1*6  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Eaton  in  North 
America  3  per  cent  of  cadmium. 

In  the  process  of  zinc-smelting  the  more  volatile  vapour  of 
cadmium  comes  off  with  the  first  portions  of  the  zinc,  and 
these  vapours  burn  in  the  air  with  formation  of  the  oxides  of 
cadmium  and  zinc.  The  powder  thus  deposited  is  then  mixed 
with  coal  and  the  mixture  heated  \n  iron  tubes,  when  the  cadmium 
distils  over  first  In  order  to  purify  it,  tlie  metal  is  redistilled, 
and  the  second  product  dissolved  in  hydrocldoric  acid,  from 
which  solution  the  cadniium  is  precipitated  by  metallic  zinc. 

Cadmium  possesses  a  tin-white  colour  and  a  fibrous  fracture, 
and  takes  a  high  polish.  It  can  be  easily  crystallized  in  regular 
octohedrons  by  sublimation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  (Kam- 
merer).  It  is  somewhat  hanler  than  tin,  but  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  It  can  be  easily  rolled  out  to  foil  and  drawn 
into  wire,  Wjicn  bent,  it  emits  a  crackling  sound,  as  tin 
does  when  similarly  treated.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cast 
metal  is  8546. but  after  hammering  it  attains  a  specific  gravity 
of  8-667  (Schroder).  According  to  Rudberg  it  melts  at  320", 
whilst  according  to  Wood  its  melting  point  is  315*,  and  its  boiling 
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point  800**.  Its  vapour  lias  a  dark  yellow  colour  and  a  disagree- 
able smell,  producing  headache  when  inhaled.  Tlie  density  of 
cadmium  vapour  as  determined  by  experiments  at  1040*  by 
Deville  and  Tmost  is  394.^ 

The  yellow  siilphide  is  employed  as  a  pigment,  and  an  amalgam 
of  cadmium  is  employed  aa  stopping  for  teeth,  this  being  soft 
when  first  prepared  but  soon  hardening. 

Cadmium  Ojcide,  CdO.  This  subataace  forms  the  brown  blaze 
of  the  zinc  smelters.  The  metal  cadmium  burns  with  a  bright 
flame  when  heated  in  the  air,  forming  a  brown  oxide,  which 
may  also  be  obtained  by  passing  a  mixture  of  steam  and  cad- 
mium vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube.  When  tlie  metal  is  heated 
to  whiteness  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  the  oxide  sublimes  in  dark 
red,  probably  cubic,  crystals,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
dark  blue-black  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  octohedrona,  by 
igniting  tlie  nitrate.  Cadiniuni  oxide  possesses  a  specific  gravity 
of  6*5;  it  does  not  melt  at  a  wliite-heat,  but  U  easily  reduced 
at  a  moderate  red-heat  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe ;  the 
metal,  however,  volatilizes  and  burns,  and  the  oxide  is  deposited 
as  a  brown  incrustation  on  tiie  charcoal. 

Cadmium  Hydroxide,  Cd{OH)j,  is  obtained  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate on  the  addition  of  a  soluble  salt  of  cadmium  to  caustic 
potash.  The  hydroxide  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and 
at  300'*  it  is  resolved  into  the  oxide  aad  water. 


SALTS  OF  CADMIUM. 


Z58  Cadmium  salts  are  usually  colourless.    The  soluble  salts 
possess  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  and  act  as  emetics. 

Cadmium  Chloride,  CdCl^  This  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing a  solution  of  the  metal  or  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
hydrated  chloride.  CdCl2-f-21ijO,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
rectangular  prisms  which  readily  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the 
air,nnd  on  heating  lose  water  and  melt  at  a  temperature  below 
a  red-heat.  The  transparent  pearly  mass  of  the  anhydrous 
chloride  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  in  transparent 
micaceous  laminae.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3"265,  One  hundred 
parts  of  water  dissolve  (Kreraers) : — 

At  20*  43*  60«  80"  3  00' 

CdClj        14U-8       138  9       138*9      U2  9       142-9 

\  CompUa  UnuluM,  xliic.  23fiL 
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Cadmium  Iodide^  Cdlj,  ia  obtained  by  dissolviag  the  metal 
in  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  digesting  it  with  iodine  and  water.  It 
crystallizes  in  large  transparent  six-sided  tables,  which  do  not 
undergo  alteration  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  melts  easily. 
Solidifying  again  to  a  crystalline  mass,  but  gives  off  iodine  when 
heated  to  a  higlip.r  temperature.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4*576.  One  hundred  parts 
of  water  dissolve : — 


At 
CdL 


20* 
92-6 


60° 

107-3 


100* 

133-3. 


Iodide  of  cadmium  is  used  in  photography,  it  being  one  of  tlie 
few  iodides  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Cadmium  Sulphate,  CdSO^.  A  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  cadmium  when  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
deposits  large  monoclinic  hydrated  crystals,  having  t})e  com- 
position SCdSO^  -h  8HgO.  A  boiling  saturate*!  solution  of  the 
normal  salt  to  which  stmng  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added 
deposits  indistinct  crystals  of  CdSO^  +  HgO.    Tlie  normal  salt 

when  heated  yields  a  basic  compound,  SOg|  oCd(OHl'  ^^^* 

cnltly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizing  in  pearly  scales. 
One  hundi-ed  parts  of  water  at  23'  dissolve  59  parta  of  the 
anhydrous  normal  salt,  and  at  the  boiling  point  a  somewhat  larger 
quantity.  Crystallized  cadmium  sulphate  is  used  in  diseases  of 
the  eye. 

Cadmium  Nitrate,  Qd(^0^^  +  4H;0,  crystallizes  in  fibrous 
needles,  which  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Cadmium  CarbonateR.  Tlie  normal  salt  ia  not  known.  The 
•white  precipitate  obtained  by  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  an 
alkali  to  a  soluble  cadmium  salt  possesses  a  varying  coinjiositiony 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  precipitation  takes 
place  and  the  amount  of  precipitant  employed.  With  an  excess 
of  potassium  carbonate  in  the  cold  the  precipitate  nearly 
possesses  the  composition  of  the  normal  salt. 

Cadmium  Sulphide,  CdS.  Cadmium  sulphide  occurs  in 
yellow  hexagonal  glittering  crystals  as  greenockite.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  fine  yellow  precipitate  M'heu  a  cadmium  salt 
is  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  melts  at  a 
white  heat,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  lemon-yellow  micaceous 
maas.  having  a  specific  gravity  of  486.  It  is  soluble  in  strong 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  and  in  boiling  dilute  sulphtiric 
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acid.  AVlien  a  cadmium  salt  is  precipitated  with  potassium 
pentasulphide  a  yeDow  preuipitate  of  cadmium  pentasulphide 
CdSg  is  obtained. 


Betectfon  axd  Estimation  op  Cadmium. 

159  Cadmium  salts  do  not  impart  to  the  non-luminous  gas- 
flame  any  tint.  The  cadmium  spectrum  is  well  seen  when  the 
metal  is  volatilized  in  tlie  electric  arc  ;  tVte  most  pi*oniinent  lines 
being  6438  in  the  red,  5378  and  5338  in.  the  green,  and  5085, 
4800  and  4677  in  t!ie  blue. 

The  yellow  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  the  most  characteristic 
compniiiid  of  the  ni(*tal.  This  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  in  the 
cold,  and  hence  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  zinc  as  well 
as  fmra  the  other  luctals  alreiidy  deat:nbed.  Cadmium  sulphide 
can  easily  be  distinguished  fi-uui  otlier  yellow  sulphides,  such  as 
those  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic  by  its  insolubility  in  am- 
monium sulphide  and  in  the  caustic  alkalis.  The  method  of 
separating  cadmium  from  the  other  metals  precipitat-ed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be  discussed  under  these  several 
metals.  It  may  suthce  here  to  remark  that  cadmium  hydroxide^ 
like  the  corresponding  copper  compound,  ih  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  that  these  two  metals  are  frequently  obtained  together  in  the 
process  of  analysis.  In  order  to  separate  these,  two  methods 
may  be  employed.  In  the  first  place  potassium  cyanide  may 
be  added  to  the  blue  annuoniacal  solution  until  this  becomes 
colourless,  and  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  led  through  the 
solution,  when  the  cadmium  sulphide  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated.  Or,  in  the  second  place,  tlie  metals  may  be  both 
precipitated  as  sulphides,  and  the  washed  precipitate  boiled 
with  a  mixture  of  5  parta  of  water  and  1  part  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  when  the  cadmium  sulphide  is  dissolved  out. 

Tiie  quantitative  determination  of  cadmium  is  usually  made 
by  precipitatinj;  the  carbnnatj^  from  the  boiling  solution  with 
carbonate  of  soda;  this  is  then  dried  and  on  ignition  converted 
into  the  oxide  which  is  weighed.  Cadmium  may  also  be  deter- 
mined as  the  sulphide  which  is  dried  at  100'  and  then  weighed. 

The  atomic  weight  of  cadmium  has  been  determined  by 
von  Haner,  by  converting  the  sulphate  into  sulphide  in  a 
current  of  heated  and  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen.^ 

>    Wien  Aead,   Sfr.   sxr.   118. 
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METALS  OF  THE  LEAD  GROUP. 

Leatl  Thallium. 

x6o  The  metals  of  this  group  are  soft,  and  possess  a  high 
Bpecific  gravity,  and  their  basic  oxides  have  an  alkaline  re- 
action. In  many  of  its  properties  thallium  closely  reseral)le3 
the  alkali-metals,  whilst  lead,  in  many  respects,  is  analogous  to 
the  metals  of  tlie  alkaline  earths.  They  are,  however,  dis- 
tinguished from  both  of  these  groups,  by  their  sulphides  being 
black  and  insoluble  in  water,  and  aiso  by  the  sparingly  soluble 
character  of  their  chlorides. 


LEAD. 

Pb  (Plumbumj  =  206*4. 

The  first  mention  of  lead  occurs  in  the  woU-known  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  tho  Book  of 
Kumbers  as  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Midianitea. 
It  is  found  under  the  name  of  ophdret,  derived  f»om  the  word 
dplmr,  signifying  to  have  a  grey  appeamnce.  In  the  oldest 
Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  the  word  fioXifio^ 
occurs  and  this  as  well  as  the  word  fi6\v0Bo^  undoubtedly  refers 
to  lead.  It  appears,  however,  that  no  exact  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  metals  lead  and  tin  during  the  time  of  the 
Israelites.  But  we  find  that  Pliny  points  out  a  distinction 
between  these  two  metals,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  the  name 
of  plumbum  nigrum  to  lead,  whilst  tin  was  designated  as 
pluTnbum  candidum.  For  further  information  on  this  point  the 
chapter  on  tin  must  be  consulted. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (VoL  I.,  p.  87)  tliat  the  seven  metals 
known   to   the    ancients   were   supposed   to  be   in  some  way 
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connected  with  the  sgvoq  heavenly  bodies  "which  were  then 
known  to  belong  to  our  Bolar  system.  Dull,  heavy  lead  was  ap- 
portioned to  Saturn  ;  and  this  metal  i3  designated  in  tbe 
writings  of  the  aloJiemiata  by  the  sign  h- 

Lead  is  seldom  found  in  tbe  t'l-ee  state  in  nature.  Native  lead 
does,  however,  occur  in  small  quantities  in  certain  lead  ores,  and 
in  volcanic  tufa.  The  oxidesoi'  lead  ai-e  found  in  tliefonn  of  rare 
DiineralSj  the  yellow  oxide  PbO,  and  the  red  oxide  or  red  lead, 
Pb^O^.  The  commonest  ore  of  lead  is  galena  or  lead  sulpbide, 
PbS ;  this  is  very  widely  distributed,  generally  occurring 
togetlicr  with  quartz,  calc-spar.  fluor-spar,  and  heavy-spar  in  the 
older  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  strata  and  in  ahnobt  every 
]vart  of  the  world.  Thus  in  Cornwall  it  occurs  in  veins  in 
the  coarse  argillaceous  schist,  provincially  termed  killas  ;  in 
Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire,  it 
is  found  in  mountain  limestone ;  in  Cardiganshire  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire it  occurs  in  tbe  Lower  Silurian;  and  the  chief 
deposits  in  the  United  States  likewise  occur  in  this  same 
formation.  Again,  at  Sala  in  Sweden,  it  is  found  in  granular 
limestone,  and  in  Freiberg  in  a  schistose  gneiss,  older  than 
the  carboniferous  system.  Sulphide  of  lead  also  occurs  in 
combination  with  tlie  sulphides  of  antimony  and  copper  in 
the  minerals  zinckenite,  PbSbaS^,  and  bournonite,  CiirbSbSj, 
In  addition  tn  these  ores,  lead  carbonate  occura  as  the  mineral 
cerussite,  PbCOj.  found  in  some  localities,  as  in  the  neiglibour- 
hoodof  Aix-la-Chivpelle,  and  of  Santander  in  Spain,  in  sullicient 
quantity  to  be  worked.  It  is  also  found  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  in  Yorkshire,  at  Lcadliina  in 
Scotland,  and  at  Seven  Churches  in  County  AVicklow.  Other 
naturally  occurring  compounds  of  lead  arc  tlie  bnsic  chloride 
occurring  ns  the  minerals  matlockite,  PkClO,  and  mendipite, 
PbgCljOj*,  and  sulphate  of  lead  or  anglesito,  PbSO^,  found 
associated  with  galena  and  carbonate  of  lead  at  Leadhills 
in  Scotland  and  in  other  localities.  Ag^in  we  have  a  basic 
sulphate  called  lanarkite.  PbO  +  PhSO^;  leadliillite,  PbSO^  + 
SPbCOg;  pliosgenite.  PbCl,  -f  Pbcn^;  stolzite  or  lead  tung- 
state,  PbWO, ;  wulfenite  or  lead  uhilybiiiite,  PbMoO^;  crocoisito 
or  lead  chromate,  PbCrO,;  pyromorphite  or  lead  phospbato- 
chloride,  ^Phgl'^O^  +  PbCU  ;  udmetesite  or  lead  cbloro-arsenate, 
SPbjAs^O^  -h  PbCU  ;  as  well  as  compounds  of  lead  with  the 
rarer  elements  such  as  selenium,  tellurium,  seleuic  acid,  vnnadio 
acid,  &c. 
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By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  total  lead  brought  into 
the  markets  of  the  world,  amouuting  aimutilly  to  about  300,000 
tons,  is  obtained  from  galena. 

i6i  SincUing  of  Lead,- — ^Lead  is  an  easilyreducible  metal  requir- 
ing but  simple  processes  for  its  production.  Lead  was  produced 
in  England  diu-iug  the  Roman  occupation  in  a  variety  of  locali- 
ties. Numerous  pigs  of  Eotnan  lead  have  been  found  bear- 
ing Latin  inscriptions.  Whether  lead  was  reduced  in  England 
before  this  period  appears  doubtful ;  the  remains  of  rude 
furnaces  in  which  lead  ore  was  smelted  in  early  times  are, 
however,  found  in  Derbyshire  and  elsewhere,  and  are  termed  Mea 
by  the  inhalitants.  In  these  furnaces  the  heat  was  not  urged 
by  an  nrtiiicial  blast  of  air,  but  piles  of  stone  were  built  o:i 
the  western  brow  of  some  eminenc  ■  so  as  thus  to  employ  the 
natural  currents  of  air  on  mountainous  places.  A  mixture 
of  ore  and  charcoal  was  introduced  into  the  interior  of  these 
furnaces,  and  after  the  operation  the  lead  ran  out  at  the  bottom. 

The  fonn  of  furnace  next  employed  was  the  ore-hearth,  a  smoM 
rectangular  blast  furnace  blown  by  bellows  worked  by  means  of  a 
water-wlieeL^  This  furnace  is  still  in  use  and  will  be  hereafter 
described.  Other  and  larger  blast-furnaces  are  in  use  in  vahoua 
lead-smelting  districts. 

About  tlie  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  century  lead  smelting 
in  reverbemtory  furnaces  appears  to  have  baen  introduced  into 
En.^land  from  Flintshire,  where  it  was  in  use  in  the  ye^r  1G98. 

Tiiree  distinct  processes  are  employed  for  lead  smelting.  The 
first  of  these,  known  as  the  air  reduction  process  (Percy),  is  em- 
ployed when  the  ore  consists  mainly  of  galena,  and  is  free  from 
silica  and  the  sulphides  of  other  metals.  The  second,  or  carbon 
reduction  proass,  is  employed  for  less  pure  ores,  and  consists  in  the 
roasting  of  the  ore  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  lead  by 
carbonaceous  matter.  The  third  process  is  known  as  the  prrripi- 
iation  process,  the  reduction  of  the  lead  being  effected  by  metallic 
iron,  and  this  is  chiefly  pmctised  in  France  nnd  Germany,  where 
the  ore  contains  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  antimony,  and 
arsenic. 

It  Is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  two  or  even  all  three  of 
the  above  processes  are  otlen  worked  in  thq  same  furnace  with 
the  same  charge  of  ore. 


*  See  H.  L.  Pottinson,  "  Deiwription  of  Lrad  Smfltinjr  in  the  North  of  Enjj* 
luid."  Trftn-'nctu'iu  of'the  yatural  HUiory Socitty  of  Korthumbcrland,  Ihtrfuiw, 
and  Xenxxtsticcn'TytUf  vol.  U.  part  i. 
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Lead  smelting  according  to  any  one  of  these  processes  is  con- 
ducted in  three  kinds  of  apijuratua,  viz.,  (1)  reverberatory 
furnaces,  (2)  blast  furnaces,  (3;  shallow  hearths. 

lu  the  air  reditciion  process  the  galena  is  roasted  in  a  rerer- 
beratory  furnace  until  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  is  converted 
into  oxide  aud  sulphate;  tho  temperature  is  then  raised  wlieu 
the  following  double  decompositions  take  place : 

2PbO  +  PbS  =  3Pb  H-  SO, 
PbSO^  +  PbS  -  2Pb  +  2S0j. 

The  reverberatory  furnaces  used  for  the  English  process  of 
lead  smelting  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Flintshire  furnace  and  the 
flowinjT  furnace.  Tlie  differpnce  between  these  is  that  in  the 
first  the  slag  is  raked  out  in  pasty  lumps,  whereas  in  the  flowing 
furnace  tiie  slag  is  tapped  out  in  the  multea  state  and  termed 
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run-slag,    Tlie  reaction  which  takes  place  in  reduction  is  identical 
in  both  cases. 

Fig.  8:5  shows  the  construction  of  the  Flintshire  furnace. 
The  usual  charge  of  ore  is  20  cwt  This  is  introduced  by 
means  of  a  hoppur  (T)  in  tlie  arch  of  the  furnace.  The  hearth 
of  the  furnace  (B)  is  hollowed  out  as  shown  in  the  figure  to 
permit  the  lead  to  flow  through  a  tapping  hole,  into  an  iron 
pot  placed  in  frot»t  of  the  furnaca  Tho  charge  is  evenly 
spread  over  the  surface  aud  gently  heated  for  two  hours,  the 
ore  being  well  rabbled  at  intprvals.  and  tlie  temperature  being 
carefully  regulated  by  opening  or  closing  the  various  doors,  so 
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aa  to  inaiutain  the  mass  as  hot  as  is  possible  without  causing 
it  to  clot  together.  During  this  pmcess  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phide is  oxidised  to  oxide  and  sulphate,  and  thus  the  mass 
prepared  for  the  following  stage  of  the  operation.  The  second 
reaction,  in  which  the  reduction  of  the  lead  takes  place,  is 
brought  about  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  roasted 
ore  ;  the  lead  is  reduced  as  shown  in  the  above  equations, 
and  flows  down  to  the  tap-hole  and  is  drawn  off  at  the 
end    of   the   process.      The    undecomposed  sulphide  remains 
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behind  and  this  is  oxidised  by  a  second  firing;  the  tempera- 
ture is  then  again  raised  when  the  double  dt^coniposition  is 
repeated^  and  tluis  tlie  alternate  processes  of  roiisting  and 
Etnielting  are  carried  on  as  long  as  any  lead  can  be  extracted. 
Before  the  temperature  is  raised  in  each  case  a  shovelful 
of  lime  is  thrown  in  through  the  door  to  stiifen  the  fused  mass. 
After  tapping  the  metal  the  grey  dag  is  withdrawn  at  tho 
hack  of  the  furnace. 

A  similar  nnHliod  is  adopted  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia  for 
working  the  calcareous  galena,  a  different  form  of  furnace  being, 
however,  employed.  This  furnace  is  very  miicli  smaller  than 
either  of  the  Knnliah  loud  furnaces  and  only  300  lbs.  of  ore  are 
worked  at  oin-e,  the   object  being  to   conduct    the  work  with 
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accuracy  and  precision,  the  small  quantity  worked  upon  placing 
the  calcination  process  better  under  command.  As  soon  ns  the 
chaise  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace  it  is  heated  to  dull 
redness,  and  the  roasting  is  completed  in  from  three  to  four 
hours.  This  constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  in  which 
the  sulphide  is  partially  converted  into  o.xide  and  sulphate 
of  lead.  As  in  the  English  process,  the  temperature  is  now 
raised  and  the  double  decomposition  between  the  oxidised 
products  and  the  undecomposcd  sulphide,  which  has  already 
been  described,  takes  place.  The  i-eduction  of  the  lead  ap- 
pears to  go  on  in  this  process  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
in  the  working  of  the  English  process,  and  the  virgin  lead 
(Jwngfcrnblet)  thus  obtained  is  believed  to  be  purer  than  the 
load  obtained  in  the  Flintshire  furnace.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  Bleibcrg,  as  well  as  in  certain  Belgian  works,  where 
considerable  impurities  are  contained  in  the  lead  ore.  The 
impurities  remain  behind  in  the  slag  whilst  the  lead  is  run 
off  in  the  pure  state. 

In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  where  a  very 
pure  ore  is  worked,  lead  smelting  is  conducted  in  shallow  hearths 
or  Scotch  furnaces  shown  in  Fig.  8-1.  The  hearth  (A)  is  first 
filled  with  peat  which  is  then  ignited,  and  ore  added  from  time 
to  time  in  quantities  of  about  a  dozen  pounds  weight,  the 
temperature  being  kept  up  by  a  blast  of  air  sent  in  at  the  back 
of  the  furnace.  The  reduced  lead  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  and 
flows  out  along  the  cliannel  in  the  iporlc-stonc  (C)  into  the  heated 
pot  (D).  A  considerable  amount  of  lead  is  volatilised  as  fume 
in  this  process:  this  passes  through  the  flue  (H)  to  long  col- 
lecting chambers  in  which  it  is  deposited.  The  lead  thus 
obtained  is  said  to  be  purer  than  that  prepared  in  the 
Flintshire  furnace,  but  the  cost  of  smelting  in  this  ore-hearth  is 
greater  than  when  the  Welsh  method  is  used. 

For  the  reduction  of  impure  ores  or  for  the  working  up  of 
slags  from  the  other  processes  a  slag-hearth  or  a  small  blast- 
furnace (Fig.  So)  'lA  used,  of  about  05  metre  in  height,  con- 
taining a  square  space  (C),  the  sides  of  which  arc  built  of  iron 
plates.  The  blast  of  air  enters  by  the  tuyere  (T),  and  the 
reduced  motil  runs  through  a  hole  in  the  plate  into  the  vessel 
(M).  The  h<_'arth  is  tilled  witJi  fuel  and  the  ore  thrown  on  to 
the  top  of  the  fuel.  The  ore  is  at  first  converted  into  a  mixture 
of  sulphate  and  oxide,  and  these  undergo  mutual  decompo- 
sition with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  as  ihey  descend  to  the 
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lower  portion  of  the  bearth,  where  the  temperature  is  higher. 
A  somewhat  similar  treatment  of  washed  lead  ores  by  metiillic 
iron  in  blast  furnaces  is  adopted  at  Pongibaut,  in  Puy-de-D6me, 
and  of  siliceous  ores  at  Couerou. 

i52  Smclft7t(/  of  I^ad  Ores  with  Metallic  Iron. — The  process  by 
double  decomposition  is  certainly  the  simplest  method  of  lead 
smelting.  It  can,  however,  be  only  employed  in  case  of  ores 
which  do  not  contain  the  sulphides  of  other  metals.  For 
ores  such  as  those  which  occur  in  the  Harz,  where  the  galena 

is  mixed  with  iron  pyrites,  cop- 
per pyrites,  zinc  blende,  I'ahl- 
ore,  bouruonite,  and  zinckenite, 
the  third  or  precipitjition  pro- 
s' ces3  has  to  be  adopted,  and  is 
carried  on  in  the  so-cnlled 
schlie^  furnaca  In  this  process 
cast-iron  is  used  as  the  reducing 
agent,  less  being  added  than 
would  suffice  according  to 
theory  for  the  complete  re- 
duction of  the  galena  in  the 
ore.  At  the  present  tinie  in 
place  of  cast-iron  a  rich  iron  slag  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  materials  to  be  smelted  toN;ether  are  brought  successively 
layer  upon  layer  into  a  blast  furuiico  having  one  or  more 
tuyei*e9.  In  this  process  a  portion  of  the  lead  is  reduced  by  the 
metallic  iron,  a  considerable  residue,  however  remaining  behind, 
in  the  form  of  suljihide,  together  Avith  the  sulphides  of  iron  and 
the  other  metals  which  are  contained  in  the  ore.  To  this  the 
name  of  schlieg-slag  or  lead  regulus  is  given,  and  this  material 
is  then  worked  up  again  by  processes  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  metals  which  have  to  be  extracted.  Thus,  for 
instance^  if  the  lead  slag  contains  much  copper  it  is  roasted 
and  smelted,  and  these  operations  repeated  until  it  becomes 
80  rich  in  copper  that  it  can  be  worked  by  the  ordinary  copper 
smelting  processes. 

Softening  of  Lead.  The  metal  produced  in  some  of  the  fore- 
going processes  is  hard,  owing  to  its  containingantimonyand  other 
metals.  Tiiese  are  removed  and  the  lea^i  rendered  soft  by 
melting  and  partially  oxidising  the  metal  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  with  a  cast-iron  bottom. 

163  Dtdlvcrisation. — Ordinary  lead  obtained  by  any  of  tbo 
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above-mentioned  processes  always  coutains  silver,  and  a  very 
conaidcrable  proportion  of  the  silver  which  now  conies  into 
the  market  is  obtained  fi-om  argentiferous  galena.  In  former 
times  the  only  process  by  which  this  silver  could  be  extracted 
was  by  the  process  of  cupellation,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  lead 
is  oxidised,  whilst  metallic  silver  remains  behind.  The  oxide  has 
then  to  be  reduced  again  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  metallic 
lead.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  the  process  of  cupel- 
lation  cannot  be  economically  carried  on  in  the  case  of  lead 
which  contains  less  than  8  oz,  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  conse- 
quently, as  very  large  quantities  of  lead  are  brought  into  the 
market  contiiining  smaller  percentages  than  this,  the  whole  of 
this  amount  of  silver  was  lost  until  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson, 
in  the  year  1833  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improved  method  of 
separating  silver  from  lead,  which  has  come  into  general  use, 
and  by  which  large  quantities  of  silver  are  now  extracted  from 
lead. 

Tins  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  if  lead  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  silver  be  melted,  and  the  melted  mass 
allowed  to  cool,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  pure  lead  begins 
to  ciT'Stallise  out.  If  the  crystals  of  lead  which  are  thus 
formed  be  then  withdrawn  from  the  remainder  of  the  metal, 
and  this  process  continued  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
lead  has  been  separated,  it  is  found  that  the  liquid  which 
remains  contains  most  of  the  silver.  In  order  to  render 
this  process  economical  the  lead  requires  to  be  repeatedly 
crystallised  in  a  series  of  iron  pots,  the  lead  rich  in  silver 
gradually  accumulating  towanla  one  end  of  the  series,  whilst  the 
desjlverised  or  market  lead  is  obtained  at  the  other  end. 

The  melted  lead  is  first  thoroughly  skimmed,  then  the  fire  is 
withdrawn  and  the  lead  allowed  to  cool  pare  hemg  taken  to 
break  off  and  mix  with  the  liquid  mass  any  portion  that 
may  solidify  on  the  sides  of  the  pot.  When  the  tempemture 
reaches  a  certain  point,  small  crystals  of  lead  begin  to  form,  and 
at  this  point  the  whole  mass  of  metal  is  continually  stirred  with  an 
iron  roil,  whereby  the  crystals  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and 
accumulate  in  considerable  quantity.  A  perforated  ladle  is  now 
introduced  by  means  of  which  the  cr>'stals  are  removed.  The 
operation  is  thus  curried  on  in  successive  stages  until  two-thirds 
or  even  three-fourths  of  the  original  lead  is  removed  from  the  p)ot. 
By  this  means  in  an  actual  working  846  cwt.  of  original  lead 
was  separated  into  36  cwt.  of  rich  lead  containing  160  to  170 
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ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  810  cwt.  of  poor  lead  containing 
7  to  10  dwt.  of  silver  per  ton.  The  silver  is  then  extracted  from 
the  rich  lead  by  the  process  of  cupellation.  (For  a  description 
of  this  process  see  Silver.) 

Another  process  for  desilverising  lead  is  known  as  Parkes's  or 
Karsten's  zinc  process.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  alloys  that  molten  lead  and  zinc  do  not  mix  in  all 
proportions,  lead  being  capable  of  taking  up  only  TG  per  cent,  of 
zinc  whilst  zinc  takes  up  only  1'2  per  cent,  of  lead,  Karsten.  in. 
1842,  concluded  from  experinienU  which  he  made  on  the  sub- 
ject that  IwLd  gives  up  all  the  silver  which  it  cautains  if  melted 
with  zinc,  but  he  did  not  apply  this  conclusion  to  practical 
metallurgy.  In  the  year  1850,  Alexander  Tarkes,  of  Birming- 
ham, patented  a  process  for  extracting  silver  from  lead  by  the 
above-mentioned  reaction.  For  a  ton  of  lead  containing  14  oz. 
of  silver,  224  lbs.  of  zino  is  needed  ;  if  containing  21  oz., 
336  lbs.  of  zinc  is  added,  and  if  containing  28  oz.  of  silver, 
44  8  lbs.  of  zinc  is  reqxiired.  The  alloy  of  zinc  and  silver 
rises  to  the  surface  during  cooling,  and  when  it  solidifies  it  is 
withdrawn  by  means  of  a  perforated  ladle.  In  order  to  remove 
the  small  quantity  of  zinc  which  is  dissolved  in  the  pure 
lead,  the  mixture  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  current  of 
air,  the  zinc  thereby  b^ing  oxidised,  whilst  the  main  portion 
of  the  lead  remains  behind  in  the  marketable  state.  Silver 
is  separated  from  the  alloy  of  zinc  either  by  distilling  off 
the  zinc  or  by  dissohnng  the  zinc  in  acid.  A  second  process 
employed  for  the  de/. in cifi cation  of  the  desilverised  lead  is  that 
patented  by  Cordurie  in  Toulouse  in  1866.  It  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  when  superheated  steam  is  passed  into  the  molten 
alloy  of  lead  and  zinc,  the  zinc  is  oxidised  together  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  lead,  the  oxides  being  canied  away  into 
chambers  where  they  are  condensed,  whilst  the  desilverised 
lead  remains  behind  in  the  pure  state. 

Gold  and  copper,  which  sometimes  occur  in  market  lead,  can 
be  separated  from  it  in  the  same  way,  inasmucli  as  these  metals 
alloy  with  zinc  even  more  readily  than  silver  docs,  and  this 
process  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  England  by  Mr. 
Baker.  A  similar  method  is  employed  in  the  Harz;  the  lead 
is  there  melted  with  0*16  per  cent  of  zinc,  and  the  alloy  ia 
obtained  aa  a  scum  on  the  surface,  having  the  composition — 
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Lead    .    .    . 

.    .    89-46 

Zinc     ,     .     . 

.    .      5-78 

Copper     .     , 

.     .       4-52 

Silver      .    . 

.    .      0-243 

100-003 

On  a  second  addition  an  alloy  having  the  following  com- 
position is  obtained  ^ — 


Lead  . 
Zinc  • 
Copper 
Silver 


91-05 
5-21 
3-50 
0-238 


99-998^ 

Market  lead  almost  always  contains  traces  of  antimony, 
copper,  and  iron,  and  occa&ioually  of  zinc,  nickel,  and  bismuth, 
whilst  the  silver  which  it  contains  varies  from  one  part  in 
40,000  to  one  part  in  200,000,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the 
method  of  deailvcrising  by  zinc,  and  purification  by  steam  the 
purity  of  the  commercial  lead  has  very  much  increased.  An 
analysis  by  Uampe  of  a  retiued  lead  from  the  Harz,  gave  the 
following  results  :— 

Antimony 00057  per  cent 

Copper 00014      „ 

Iron 0-0023 

Zinc 0-0008       „ 

Nickel 0-0007      « 

Bismuth 0-0055       „ 

showing  a  total  impurity  of  only  0  0164  per  cent, 

164  Chemically  pure  lead  is  prepared  according  to  Stas*  as 
follows : — A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  heated  in  a  leaden  vessel 
in  contact  with  thin  sheet  lead  to  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to 
50°  in  order  to  precipitate  silver  and  copper.  The  filtrate  is  then 
poured  into  j)iire,  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ami  the  lead  sulphate 
which  is  formed,  carefully  washed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  ammonia,  lead  carbonate  being  in  this  way 
formed.    A  portion  of  this  is  then  converted  into  lead  oxide 

>  Rammelgbprp,  Ber.  Eniw.  Chftn,  Ind,  935. 
=  JiiUL  Acad.  Hotj.  Bdg.  x,  V94. 
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by  carefully  heating  in  a  platinum  basint  wbilst  to  the  remamiag 
portion  pure  dilute  nitric  acid  is  added  in  such  quantity  that 
a  portion  of  the  carbonate  remains  undisaolved.  The  oxide  of 
lead  m  then  added  to  the  boiling  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  order 
to  precipitate  traces  of  iron,  and  tlie  filtered  solution  is  poured 
into  a  solution  of  pure  cjirhrjnate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitated 
lead  carbonate  is  then  reduced  by  means  of  potassium  cyanide, 
and  the  mfltal  thus  fonut^d,  fused  a  second  time  with  the  cyanide, 
when  it  assumes  in  the  molten  state  a  convex  surface  like 
mercury. 

Lead  can  easily  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  regular  octohe- 
dions  by  melting  and  allowtjig  the  molten  metal  partially  to 
solidify,  and  pouring  off  the  portion  which  is  still  liquid.  If  a 
piece  of  zinc  be  hung  np  in  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  lead 
separates  out  in  bright  shining  arborescent  forms,  known  as  the 
lead  tree.  The  deposition  of  lead  in  the  form  of  crystals  may  be 
readily  shown  on  the  screen  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current. 
Lead  has  a  specific  gravity  of  11 '254,  or  after  it  has  been  poured 
into  water  of  11 '303.  On  hammering  it  cracks  and  becomes 
lighter,  but  if  it  be  pressed  it  attains  a  specific  gravity  of  11*388. 
It  is  soft  and  tough.  It  may  be  cut  with  a  knii'e,  and  leaves  a 
streak  upon  paper.  It  can  easily  be  rolled  out  to  thin  foil,  but 
it  cannot  be  drawn  out  into  fine  wire.  When  melted  repeatedly 
it  becomes  hard  aud  brittle,  which  is  prubiibly  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide.  On  the  lai-ge  scale  this 
oxide  maybe  removed  by  polinj:;  or  stirring  the  molten  mass  up 
with  a  pole  of  green  wood.  The  presence  of  antimony,  zinc, 
bismuth,  arsenic,  and  silver  increases  the  brittleness  of  lead. 
Lead  belongs  to  the  class  of  w^hite  metals,  though  it  has  a 
decidedly  bluish  grey  tint  indicated  by  the  expression  lead-grey, 
A  freshly  cut  surface  possesses  a  bright  lustre,  wliich,  however, 
soon  becomes  dull  from  superficial  oxidation.  By  the  elec- 
trolysis of  lead  nitrate,  \V5hler  obtained  a  deposit  on  the 
negative  pole  of  crystallised  leaflets  of  lead  possessing  a  red 
colour  like  that  of  copper.  These  did  not  dissolve  in  dilute 
acids  whilst  they  were  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  on  dig- 
solving,  the  colour  resembled  that  of  copper  to  the  last  moment* 
Lead  melts  at  334"  (Person),  and  begins  to  volatilise  at  a  bright 
red  heat,  boiling  rapidly  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blow])ipe.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  distilled  in  closed  vessels  like  zinc,  although 
when  zinc  is  extracted  from  ores  containing  lead,  the  vapour  of 
'  ^  *»A.  Chem  Pharm,  Suppl.  Hand  ii.  135. 
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zinc  18  mixed  with  vapour  of  lead,  aiid  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  loss  experienced  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  lead  smelting 
is  due  to  this  cause. 

Metallic  lead  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  on  account  of  its  softness  and  pliabilit)%  its 
low  melting  point,  the  difficulty  with  which  it  undergoes  oxi- 
dation, and  the  fact  that  it  withstands  the  action  of  water  and  of 
many  acids  better  than  most  of  the  common  metals. 


LEAD    AND  OXYGEN. 

165  Lead  Suboxitk,  Vhfi,  is  formed  when  lead  oxalate  is  heated 
fn  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen  to  u  temperature  below  300" 
(Dulong) : — 

2PbC20,  =  PbjO  +  CO  +  SCO, 

It  is  a  black,  velvety  powder,  which  when  heated  in  absence  ot 
air  is  decomposed  into  metal  and  the  monoxide.  "When  lead  is 
melted  in  the  air  the  surface  becomes  covered  first  with  a  grey 
film,  whichj  according  to  Berzelius,  consists  of  the  suboxide,  The 
puboxide  hits  by  some  been  considered  to  be  an  intimate  mixture 
of  finely  divided  lead  and  the  monoxide.  Against  this  view, 
however,  is  to  be  placed  the  fact  that  mercury  docs  not  dissolve 
metallic  lead  from  this  grey  powder,  whilst  a  solution  of  sugar 
whicii  readily  dissolves  lead  moiiuxide,  does  not  take  up  any 
from  this  substanca  After  heating,  dilute  acetic  acid  or  a 
solution  of  sugar  docs  dissolve  out  lead  oxide^  whilst  metallic 
lead  remains  behind  in  the  coherent  state. 

Lead  Monoxide^  ThO, — This  compound  was  known  to  the 
ancient?,  as  it  is  formed  when  lead  is  heated  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  is,  therefore,  produced  in  vai'ious  metallurgical  processes. 
The  different  forms  of  this  compound  were,  however,  regarded  as 
different  substances,  giving  rise  to  the  namaa  plumbum  tislum, 
scoria,  pluvibi,  scoria  argtnti,  galena,  fioXvfihaivay  \i6upyvpos,  &c. 
When  lead  is  heated  to  its  point  of  volatilisation  in  the  air,  it 
takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  M'hite  light,  yielding  this  oxide 
which  formerly  received  the  name  of  dowers  of  lead  or  Jlorea 
pluTnbi.  Lend,  when  heated  in  the  air,  becomes  covered  with 
a  grey  film,  and  if  the  surface  be  continually  renewed,  becomes 
wholly  converted  into  lead-ash.  a  yellowish-grey  pulverulent 
mixture  of  metallic  lead  and  yellow  monoxide,  which,  it  heated 
in  the  air  for  a  longer  time,  is  wholly  converted  into  tho 
68 
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latter.  This  yellow  oxide  i3  termed  momcot,  wliiUt  the  otlu-r 
form  of  lead  monoxide  termed  liUiartje.t  is  obtained  at  a 
temperature  at  which  the  oxide  fuses,  solidifying  to  a  scaly 
shining  mass  eometioiea  of  a  yellow  tint,  sometimes  rather 
inclined  to  red. 

Crystallised  oxide  of  lead  also  occurs  in  nature  as  a  mineral 
found  near  Vera  Cruz  (Noggerath).  The  crystals  may  also 
be  artificially  obtained  by  allowing  litharge  to  cool  slowly ; 
it  forms  rhombic  octohedrons  sometimes  also  found  as  a 
deposit  in  the  lead  furnaces  (Mitscherlich).  Lead  oxide 
possesses  a  colour  var}nng  from  lemon-yellow  to  reddish- 
yellow,  and  on  heating  assumes  a  brownish-red  tint  Its 
specific  gravity  at  4**  is  9*30  (Joule  and  Playfair).  It  is 
reduced  to  tlie  metallic  state  by  carbonic  oxide  at  100',  and  by 
hydrogen  at  310"*.  Litharge  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  especially 
for  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  and  as  a  glaze  for  earthenware  ; 
it  is  also  used  for  the  preparation  of  red-lead,  lead  acetate,  lead 
nitrate,  white-lead,  lead-plaister,  and  drying  oils.  Commercial 
litharge  contains  carbon  dioxide  and  water  absorbed  from  the 
air,  which  may  be  removed  by  iguition.  Not  unfrequently 
it  contains  snmll  quantities  of  iron  oxide  and  copper  oxide,  the 
latter  easily  removable  by  ammonia. 

Bask.  Lmd  HydToxidt,  Pb^(:)(OH).;Or  HO— Pb— O— Pb— OH, 
This  substance  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  the  action 
of  air  and  water  free  from  carbonic  acid  upon  the  metal,  or  is 
thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 
or  a  fixed  alkali  to  a  load  salt. 

The  compound  Pb,^0^(0H)2  is  formed  according  to  Payen  as 
follows  UlO  parts  of  a  solution  saturated  at  16"  of  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  PbjOjCCjH^Oo)^,  are  added  to  50  volumes  of  cold  water 
which  has  previously  been  well  boiled :  a  mixture  of  20  parts 
of  ammonia  and  30  parts  of  boiled  water  is  then  added  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  25 — 30"  when  the 
above  hydrate  separates  out  in  glittering  octohedrons. 

At  130'  lead  hydroxide  loses  a  portion,  and  at  145*  the  whole 
of  its  water,  being  then  converted  into  lead  oxide.  The 
hydroxides  of  lead  as  well  as  tlie  oxide  turn  moistened  red  lit- 
mus paper  blue  as  they  are  somewhat  soluble  in  water.  They  all 
act  as  strong  bases  and  also  combine  with  certain  metallic  oxides. 
Thus  when  lead  oxide  is  fused  with  the  alkalis,  alkaline  earths, 
and  other  metallic  oxides^  a  glass  is  formed  and  iu  consequence 
of  this  lead  oxide  attacks  clay  crucibles.    It  dissolves  also 
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in  c-austic  potash  and  soda  as  well  as  in  lime  and  baryta  water 
yielding  yellow  liquids.  The  litne  compound  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  white  needles  (BerthoUet, 
Karsteu). 

Lead  Sesqutoxide,  Pb^O,,  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  is  carefully  added  to  a  caustic  potash  solution 
of  lead  oxide  (Winkelblcch)  or  when  a  solution  of  red  lead 
in  acetic  acid  is  precijjitattid  by  very  dilute  ammonia.  It  is 
a  reddish  yellow  amorphous  powder  which  does  not  part  with 
the  whole  of  its  water  at  loO*.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids  into 
the  monoxide  and  dioxide,  and  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  a 
compound  of  these  two. 

lied  Lead  or  Minium,  PbjO^. — This  compound  was  descrihed 
by  Pliny,  under  the  name  of  minium,  but  it  was  at  that  time  not 
sufficiently  distinjjuished  from  cinnabar  and  the  red  sulpliide  of 
arsenic.  Dioscorides,  however,  mentions  that  it  can  ho  prepared 
from  white  lead:  '^cerussa,  si  coquatur  ru/escit ;"  and  Gebcrsaya  : 
"plumbum  aduritur  ct  fit  rniniutn." 

Bed  lead  is  usually  prepared  by  carefully  heating  ver)'  finely 
divided  pure  massicot  or  white  lead.  For  tins  purpose  the  oxide 
is  heated  for  about  twenty-four  hours  eitlter  on  tlie  flat  hearth 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  in  barrel-shaped  vessels  open  at 
both  ends,  the  mass  being  frequently  stiired  and  the  heat  not 
allowed  to  rise  above  dull  redness.  The  brifjlitness  and  beauty 
of  the  colour  much  depends  on  the  care  spent  on  the  roasting, 
as  these  properties  are  not  M'holly  inflenced  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  but  more  especially  hy  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
material  and  this  is  produced  only  at  a  given  temperature. 

Red  lead  is  a  scarlet  cr}'stalline  granular  powder,  which,  on 
heating,  first  assumes  a  finer  red  colour  and  afterwards  turns 
violet  and  lastly  black,  but  on  cooling  regains  its  original  tint. 
On  ignition  it  loses  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  the  monoxida 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  86  to  9'I.  Commercial  red  lead 
frequently  contains  the  yellow  oxide  litharge  mixed  with  it, 
which  may  be  extracted  by  repeatedly  digesting  it  with  a  solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate.  Red  lead  is  largely  used  as  a  paint  and 
also  in  the  preparation  of  flint-glass.  For  both  of  these  pur- 
poses it  is  necessary  that  it  sliould  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
iron,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  unfrequently  prepared  from  white 
lead.  Red  It^ad  is  also  adulterated  with  oxide  of  inm,  red  bole, 
and  brick-dust  lliese  substances  remain  undissolved  when  red 
lead  ia  digested  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  to  which  a  little  sugar 
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has  been  added.  Boiling  bydrochloric  acid  extracts  seaquioxide 
of  iron  from  the  oxide  with  formation  of  lead  chloride  and 
liberatioii  of  chlorine. 

i66  Lead  l>io£ide  or  Puce-eolourtd  Oxhide  of  Lead,  PbOj. — Tliis 
substance  was  discovered  by  Scheele.who  observed  that  red  lead 
is  coloured  brown  when  treated  with  cblorioe  water,  whilst 
l^riestley  found  that  nitric  acid  produced  the  same  reaction.  l*he 
properties  of  the  piice-coloured  lead  oxide  were  more  exactly 
examined  by  Proust  and  Vauquelin. 

Lead  peroxide,  as  the  compound  is  frequently  called,  may  be 
prepared  according  to  a  variety  of  methods.  The  simplest  plan 
is  by  acting  upon  red  lead  with  dilute  nitric  acid : 

rbjjO,  +  4HNO3  -  PbOj  +  2Pb{N0a),  +  211,0. 

It  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  lead  salts 
in  the  j)rcsence  of  alkalis  (Wuhler),  or  by  treating  a  .solution  of 
a  pure  lead  salt  with  a  soluble  hj'pochlorite  (Bottger); — 

PbO  +  2NaOCl  =  FbO,  +  2NaCL 

It  is  obtained  in  the  drj'  way  by  fusing  4  parts  of  lead  monoxide, 
1  part  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  8  parts  of  nitre  (Liebig  and 
Wolilcr).  Lead  oxide  is  also  converted  into  the  peroxide  by.  the 
action  of  ozone  as  well  as  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  it  is  deposited 
in  cryst^illiuc  scales  at  the  positive  pole  wlieu  a  lead  salt  is 
decomposed  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current. 

This  substance  is  found  native  in  the  form  of  pluttnerite, 
which  crj'stallises  in  black  six-sided  prisms  Imvirig  a  specific 
gmvity  of  9*4.  Tlie  artificial  peroxide  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
form  of  brownish-black  six-sidetl  tablets ;  generally,  however,  as 
a  dark  brown  powder  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  89  to  02. 

Lead  dioxide  decomposes  on  heating  into  oxygen  and  the 
monoxide.  It  loses  oxygen  when  simply  exposed  to  sunlight, 
red  lead  lieiug  formed.  It  has  a  strongly  oxidisinj;  actiim  and 
when  tritumted  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  it 
takes  firu  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  forming  sulphide 
of  lead.*  Aqueous  hypophosphorous  acid  is  at  once  oxidised 
with  formation  of  lead  phosphate,  ^\^^en  immersed  in  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  becomes  red-hot  and  is 
converted  into  lead  sulphate  whilst  nitrogen  j>eroxide  and  even 
ammonia,  convert  it  into  lead  nitrate-  A  lai-gc  number  of 
ox^aoic  acids  and  other  carbon  compounds  when  triturated  with 
>  VauqueUn,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkyt.  UU.  221. 
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it  likewise  cause  evolution  of  liglit  and  beat.  When  treated 
with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  cliloride  of  lead  and  free  chlorine 
are  formed.  Lead  peroxide  ia  often  employed  as  an  oxidising 
agent,  as  for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  organic  substances  con- 
taining sulpliur  in  order  to  separate  the  sulphur  dioxide  from 
carbon  dioxide.  The  mixture  of  lead  nitrate  and  peroxide  ob- 
tained by  treating  red  lead  with  nitric  acid,  is  employed  under  the 
name  of  oxidised  red  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 

Lead  peroxide  acta  in  the  presence  of  certain  acids  as  a  weak 
basic  oxide.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  dissolves  in  a  tolerably  concen- 
trated solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  yielding  a  colourless  strongly 
oxidising  liquid  which  ia  decomposed  on  boiling,  with  evolution 
of  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  plays  the  part  of  an 
acid  and  the  name  plumhaks  has  been  given  to  the  compounds 
obtained.  The  hydroxide  or  plumbic  and,  PbO(OH)j,  is  deposited 
at  the  positive  pole  by  the  electrolysis  of  lead  salts.  It  may 
also  be  i>repared  as  a  bluish-black  shining  body  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  an  alkaline  solution  of  lead  sodium  tartrate. 

Potassium  Plumhaie^  KjPbOj  +  SHjO,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
crystals  according  to  Fremy,'  by  fusing  lead  peroxide  with  excess 
of  caustic  potash  in  a  silver  crucible,  dissolving  in  water  and 
evaporating  in  a  vacuum.  This  solution  gives  a  precipitate  with 
most  metallic  salts  of  the  corresponding  plumbates.  C'ulciura 
pluTnb.'ite  is  also  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  lead  nitrate, 
lime,  and  bleaching  powder  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of 
57"  (Cmrn). 

Lead  peroxide  and  red  lead  may  also  be  considered  to  be  salts 
of  plumbic  acid;  the  first  is  a  normal  and  the  second  a  basic 
salt: 

0  0— Pb 

/   \  /         \ 

0  =  Pb         Pb    .  0  =Pb  0 
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167  Lead  Chloride,  PbClg.— Dioscorides  mentions  that  yellow 
oxide  of  lead  when  brought  in  contact  with  common  salt  and  warm 
water  becomes  white.  After  the  discovery  of  silver  chloride,  to 
which  the  name  of  horn-silver  was  given,  the  correspr>iiding  lead 
compound  was  termed  horn-lead  {plumbum  comcuvi).  Lead 
1  ^nn,  Chim,  Phjfs.  [8]  xii.  490. 
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chloride  occurs  native  ia  the  craters  of  volcanoes  as  the  mineral 
cotunnite. 

Lead  combines  with  chlorine,  but  slowly,  and  without  incan- 
descence. Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  the  metal  only 
in  the  presence  of  the  air,  and  then  but  slowly.  The  boil- 
ing concentrated  acid,  however,  converts  it  into  chloride  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Lead  chloride  is  easily  prepared  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  oxide  or  carbonate,  and 
also  by  the  precipitation  of  a  tolerably  concentmted  solution  of 
a  lead  salt  by  means  of  Kydrocliloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride.  It 
is  thus  obtaiued  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  At 
12**o  it  dissolves  m  135,  and  at  100°  iu  less  than  30  parts  of  water, 
crystallising  on  cooling  in  rhombic  wlute  silky  needles,  which 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  58.  Lead  chloride  does  not  dissolve 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  solutions  of  chlorides  readily 
as  in  pure  water,  but  it  dissolves  mora  freely  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Hence  a  precipitate  is  obtained  on  adding  water 
to  the  latter  solution,  whilst  the  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  94  per  cent,  whilst 
in  aqueous  alcohol  it  dissolves  only  with  difficulty,  and  to  the 
fjreater  extent  the  larger  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in  it 
The  acetates  and  tbiosulphates  of  the  alkali  metals  dissolve  it 
readily.  "When  heated  in  absence  of  air,  lead  chloride  melts 
below  a  red-heat  and  without  volatilisation,  solidifying  on  cool- 
ing to  a  white  translucent  horny  mass.  Ignited  in  contact 
witli  the  air  until  no  further  vapours  are  seen,  a  basic  chloride 
is  formed,  PbCI^  +  PbO  or  CIPb— 0— PbCL  This  substance 
occurs  naturally  as  the  mineral  matlockite.  Another  mineral, 
mendipite,  has  an  analogous  composition,  viz.,  PbCIj  +  2PbO  or 
ClPb— O— Pb— 0-PbCL  A  third  basic  lead  chloride, 
PbCij+  3PbO.  may  be  obtained,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  lead  chloride  with  ammonia.  This  latter 
compound  is  also  a  hydrated  oxychloride,  and  is  likewise  obtained 
by  warming  lead  oxide  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  (Scheele), 
caustic  soda  being  at  the  same  time  produced  In  the*  year  1787, 
Turner  took  out  a  patent  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  caustic 
soda  by  this  reaction,  and  found  that  the  residue  when  heated  be- 
came anhydrous  and  possessed  a  yellow  colour.  This  oxychloride 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Turner's  yellow  or  patent  yeUaw, 
Vauquelin  then  showed  that  when  lead  chloride  aiid  lead  oxide 
are  fused  together  a  yellow  coloured  body  is  obtained.  This  is 
now  known  as  Casftel  prlhw,  and  is  usimlly  prepHred  by  fusing 
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together  1  part  r»f  sal-ammoniac  with  about  10  parts  of  massicot, 
minium,  or  wlule  lead;  a  part  ol*  the  sal-ammuuiac  suhlimes 
undecomposetl,  and  the  resulting  compound  contains  alxmt  1 
molecule  of  chloride  to  7  molecules  of  oxide ;  part  of  tl»e  lead 
being  at  the  same  time  reduced  by  the  ammonia. 

Oxychloride  of  U^^id  is  largely  i)rt'])iired  for  use  in  place  of 
white  lead,  by  a  process  patented  Uy  Mr.  Patfciuson  in  1849. 
In  this  process  chloride  of  lead  is  first  prepared  from  finely 
pulverised  galena  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  this  is 
then  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  lime-water  in  certain 
definite  proportions;  a  snow-white  precipitate  having  the 
composition  IM)(0H)C1,  is  thrown  down,  which  from  its  covering 
power  is  lar;;i'ly  used  as  a  paint. 

Lead  Ferchhride.  This  compoimd  which  has  probably  the 
compositiau  PhCl^  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  dioxide  in 
strong,  well-cooled  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  yellow  solution  is  thus 
obtained  which  posisesses  strong  oxidising  properties,  and  from 
which  water  and  the  alkalis  precipitate  the  dioxide  (Millon). 

Lead  Bromide,  Vh^^\\.  Tliis  etuiipound  closely  resemldes  the 
chloride.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  lead  oxide  with  aipieous 
hydrobromic  acid,  or  by  precipitating  a  lead  salt  with  a  solution 
of  pntassium  bromide,  when  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of 
•white  shilling  needles.  It  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  has  a 
specific  giavity  of  6*6.  On  heating  in  a  closed  vessel  it  fusea 
forming  a  red  liquid  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white 
horny  mass.  Fused  in  contact  with  tlie  air  it  emits  white 
fumes  and  leaves  a  residue  of  oxybromide,  PbOBr,,  forming  a 
pearly  yellow  mass. 

Lead  Iodide,  Pblj.  Hydriodic  acid  easily  dissolves  lead,  and 
the  iodide  separates  out  from  a  concentiated  solution  in  beauti- 
ful yellow  cr)-9tal3  (Deville).  Wlien  a  polufinn  of  a  lead  salt 
is  mixed  with  a  soluble  iodide  a  yellow  precipitate  of  lead  iodide 
is  formed.  This  is  soluble  in  1235  parts  of  cold,  and  194  parts 
of  boiling  water,  giving  rise  to  a  colourless  solution  from  which 
the  iodide  separates  out  on  cooling  in  yellow  lamin;e  re- 
sembling those  of  Mosaic  gold.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
compound  is  Gl  ;  on  heating  it  becomes  reddish  yellow,  then 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  lastly  assumes  a  brownish  black 
colour ;  it  melts  in  a  closed  tube  to  a  reddish  brown  liquid 
■which  soliilifics  to  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  Like  the  chloride 
and  bromide  it  easily  forms  basic  salts. 

Lead  Fhtmid^,  PhF,.      This  compound  is  a  white   powder 


obtained  by  heating  lead  oxide  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  by 
precipitating  a  lead  salt  with  a  soluble  fluoride.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  readily  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  When  treated  with  ammonia 
an  easily  soluble  basic  fluoride  is  formed.  If  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lead  is  precipitated  with  sodium  fluoride  the  com- 
pound PbClF  is  formed.  This  chloro-fluoride  of  lead  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  dissolving  without  decomposition  (Berzeliua). 

Lead  Cklorltc,  Pb(C10^)2,  is  formed  by  precipitating  ueuti-al 
calcium  chlorite  with  lead  nitrate.  It  forma  sulphur  yellow 
cr}*stalline  scales  which  when  heated  to  100*  decompose  after 
some  time  with  explosion.*  When  triturated  by  means  of  a 
glass  ix)d  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  the  mixture  at  once  takes 
lire. 

x68  Lead  SuIpliaU,  PbSO^.  lliis  substance  is  found  native 
as  lead  vitriol  or  anglesite  in  transparent  rhombic  crystals, 
isomorphous  with  those  of  coclestino  and  lieavy-spar,  or  as 
pseudomorph  of  galena.  It  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder 
by  precipitating  a  lead  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble 
sulpliata  If  a  layer  of  water  be  poured  on  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  a  platinum  wire  on  which 
some  loml  clioride  has  been  fused  allowed  to  dip  into  the  water, 
crystals  of  lead  sulphate  are  gradually  formed.'  Lead  sulphate 
has  a  specilic  gravity  of  62  to  6  3.  It  melts  at  a  red-heat 
without  decomposition.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  22,800 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  36,504  parts  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(Fresenius),  whilst  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  can  take  up  about 
6  per  cent,  of  the  compound.  It  also  dissolves  in  M'arm  ammonia 
and  caustic  potash,  and  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  formation 
of  lead  chloride.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  likewise  very  readily 
aoluble  in  aminoniacal  salts,  especially  iu  the  acetate ;  calcium 
acetate  and  many  other  salts  also  dissolve  it 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  a  pasty 
mixture  of  lead  sulphate  and  water,  and  this  covered  with 
another  zinc  plate,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  solution  of 
common  salt  for  ten  days,  a  coherent  mass  of  spongy  lead  is 
obtaineil  which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
impressions  of  various  articles. 

When  lead  sulphate  is  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  dissolved  and  is  aflerwartls  deposited  in  ciystals,  and  if  the 

'  8chipl.  ilttn.  Ctum..  Phnrnu  cix.  321. 

*  Mauioss,  Ann.  Chetn,  Phtxrm.  IxxxiL  360. 
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mother-IiqTior  be  nllowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  moist  air, 
cn'stals  of  the  acid  sulphate,  TbSO^  +  HgSO^  -f-  lifi,  similar 
to  the  corresponding  barium  salt,  are  formed. 

When  the  normal  salt  is  treated  with  ammoaia,  the  basic 
sxilphate  PfagSO^  or 

Pb— 0 
/  \ 

0  SO, 


is  formed.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  in  miscroscopic  needles 
■when  an  excess  of  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  added 
to  busiclead  formate  (Barford). 

Lead  Nitrate,  P^NO^)^.  Lead  nitrate  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Alehijviia  of  Libavius.  It  is  here  termed  calx  pluvihi 
dulcis,  "  Fit  per  aqiiam  fortcm  comminuto  plumbo  afTusam 
vase  in  aqua  frigiila  locato.  Fit  instar  crystallorum."  Lead 
dissolves  slowly  in  wann  dihite  nitric  acid,  Leatl  nitrate,  or  lead 
saltpetre  as  it  is  souiettines  c-illed,  is  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  by  dissolving  lead-scale  or  litharge  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  P35.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
until  it  attains  a  specific  gravity  of  1*0,  and  then  is  allowed  to 
cool  in  earthenware  vessels,  when  the  salt  separates  out  in  milk- 
white  regular  octohedrons,  exhibiting  a  canibinalioii  uf  the 
regular  dodecahedron.  If  a  cold  solution  of  tlie  salt  be  allowed 
to  undergo  spontaneons  evaporation,  transparent  octuliedml 
crystals  are  formed  (Knop).  It  lias  a  specific  gravity  of  45,  and 
on  dissolving  in  water  gives  rise  to  a  reduction  of  temperature. 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve,  according  to  Kreraers,  as  follows : — 


PbCNO^). 


0* 

38-7 


10* 

48-3 


2.V 

CO'6 


SCO 


1010 


R5* 

120-4 


100» 

9.13.8 


It  scarcely  dissolves  in  strong  alcohol,  and  is  only  slightly  solu- 
ble in  aq^jcous  alcuhoL  Its  aqueuus  suhitiou  is  precipitated  by 
nitric  acid.  It  has  an  astringent  metallic  taste,  decrepitates 
wlicn  heated,  detonates  with  brillinnt  sparks  when  thrown  upon 
rod-hot  charcoal,  and  deflagrates  wlir-n  triturated  with  suljihur. 
The  salt  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-])rinting,  for  the 
preparation  of  mordants,  and  for  the  preparation  of  chrome- 
yellow. 

When  the  normal  salt  is  boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead 
oxide  and  water,  crystals  of  a  basic  nitrate    Pb^KOjjOH  are 
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thrown  down  on  cooling.  Hiese  are  didicnldy  soluble  in 
cold,  and  more  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  When  gently 
heated  it  is  converted  into  red  lead.  If  a  solution  of  the 
normal  salt  be  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
the  solution  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  with  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  normal  salt  until  the  smell  of  ammonia  has  almost 
disappeared,  a  basic  nitrate  is  formexl,  having  the  composition 
2Pb(N03)OH  +  I'bO.  It  is  a  white  i>owder  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  When  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  employed,  the  compound 
Pb(NO^OH  +  2PbO  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  powder. 

Lead  Nitrite,  Pb(NOj)j.  This  substance  is  most  readily 
obtained  by  decomposing  silver  nitrite  with  lead  chloride, 
and  concentrating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum,  when  yellow 
prisms  separate  out,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  nitrogen  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  a 
basic  salt  remains  behind.  If  lead  nitrate  be  digested  with 
water  in  contact  with  finely  dividL^d  metallic  lead  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  75^  a  yellow  solution  is  formed, 
which  on  cooling,  deposits  the  basic  double  salt,  PbfNO,) 
OH  4  Pb(N02)0II,  in  glittering  yellow  plates.  Proust,  who 
first  obtained  this  compountl,  considered  it  to  be  a  nitrate  of  a 
suboxide  of  lead,  whilst  Berzelius  viewed  it  as  a  simple  bosio 
nitrite.  If  its  solution  be  boiled  with  metallic  lead  and  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  water,  on  cooling,  orange-yellow  prisms  separate  out, 
having  the  composition  Pb[N02)5+ Pb(N03),  +  5PbO  + 3H,0. 
This  salt  was  formerly  teriuod  lead  hyponitrate.  If  lead  nitrate 
brt  boiled  with  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  lead,  and  fifty 
times  its  weight  of  water  for  twelve  hours  in  a  long-necked  flask, 
pale  red  needles  of  bnsic  nitrite  of  lead,  Pb(NOj)j  +  3PbO  + 
Hj[0,  are  formed.  Besides  these,  other  basic  nitrites  of  lead 
are  known. 

169  PhotfphaUs  of  Lead,  Wlien  common  phosphnte  of  soda  is 
precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precii>ilate  of  normal 
lead  orthophosphate,  Pb/POjj,  is  formed.  If  a  boiling  solution 
of  lead  nitratii  is  precipitated  by  phosphoric  acid,  a  glittering 
white  crystalline  precipitate  of  HPbPO,  is  produced,  and  the 
same  compound  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystalline  needles 
when  lead  pyrophosphate  is  heated  with  water  to  250".  The 
pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate  of  lead  are  whit«  precipitates. 

The  following  minerals  arc  lead  phosphates  and  arsenates 
isomorphous  with  apatite  : — 
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Pyromorphite,  Pb,(PO^),  4-  Pb,-f  ^J^* 

Polysphasrit^,  (PbCa)3(P0J,  +  (PbCa),  |  ^*, 

Mimetesite,  Pb3(AaO^)3  +  Pb^j  ^^^\  and 

Kampylite.  Pb,  [(A8P)0J,  +  Pb^  {  ^^^^^K 

These  usually  contain  a  portion  of  their  chlorina  replaced  by 
iluorina 

Borates  of  Lead.  If  boroa  trioxide  and  lead  oxide  be  fused 
together  in  the  proportion  of  2  molecules  of  the  former  to  3 
*)f  the  latter,  a  yellowish  soft  glass  is  obtained,  wliioh  softens 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  hot  oil  If  double  the  weight 
of  boron  trioxide  be  employed,  the  glass  obtained  is  luirder  and 
less  coloured,  and  if  three  times  the  weight  be  used  a  colourless 
glass  is  obtained,  whicli  possesses  the  hardness  of  flint-glass,  and 
which  refracts  liglit  much  mure  powerfully.^  When  a  lead  salt 
is  precipitated  with  borax,  a  compound  having  the  composition 
PbgliyOj,  -1-  4H^0  is  formed,  and  this  when  warmed  with  strong 
ammouia  is  converted  into  a  heavy  white  powder  having  the 
composition  PbBjO^  -f  H^O,  which  again,  when  boiled  with 
a  solution  of   boracic  acid,  yields  an  amorphous   powder   of 

Silicates  of  Lead.  Silica  fuses  with  lead  oxide  to  fonn  a 
yftllow  glass.  Glass  formed  of  equal  parts  of  lead  oxide  and 
silica  does  not  become  dull  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrauen,  but  if  8  parts  of  the  glass  are  fused 
with  1  part  of  potash,  the  glass  produced  becomes  tarnished  on 
exposure.*    Lead  silicate  forms  a  constituent  of  ilint-glasa 

170  Carbonates  of  Lead.  Normal  Lead  Carbonate, l^hCOyOCCXirs 
as  cerusite  or  white  carbonate  of  lead  in  rhombic  ci78tal8  iso- 
morphous  with  arragonite,  and  also  as  pseudomorph  of  galena  and 
lead  Bvilphate.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  precipitating  a 
cold  solution  of  lead  acetate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  (Berzo- 
lius),  or  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a  dilute  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead  (Hose).  Cerusite  forms  colt>urles3  transparent 
lustrous  crystals,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0"4:6,  whilst  the 
precipitated  carlx>nate  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6'43.  It  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  1  part  dissolving  in  50,500  parts  of 

*  FftmUy,  •'On  the  Mannfactnre  of  Optical  Glftsw."    Pftil  Trant.  18S0,  p.  1. 

•  Faiuday,  loc.  cU, 
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water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  in  presence  of  amtnonical 
salts  it  is  somewhat  more  soluble  (Fresenius).  A  solution  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  water  also  dissolves  it  slowly. 

Lead  forma  several  basic  carbonates,  amongst  whicli  whita 
had  is  the  most  important,  since  it  is  manufaciured  on  a  very 
large  scale.  lu  the  pure  state  this  compound  consists  of 
2PbCO,+  rb(OH)a,or 

OH— Pb— 0— CO— 0— Pb— 0-CO— O— Pb-OH. 

White  Lead  has  long  been  known,  being  called  -^jn^Odtov  by 
Theophnistus.  The  process  of  manufacture  as  described  by  him 
consisted  in  the  action  of  vinegar  on  lead,  the  material  formed 
being  ncraped  off  after  a  time  from  the  surface  of  the  metaL 
Pliny  mentions  the  same  substance  under  the  name  of  cerussa 
and  describes  tlie  above  method  ol'  manufacture.  He  also  states 
that  it  may  be  obtjiined  by  dissolving  lead  in  vinegar  and 
evaporating  to  dryness.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
ditferenc*^  between  white  lead  and  sugar  of  lead  was  not  known. 
Geber  describes  the  manufacture  as  follows :  "  plumbum  pouendo 
super  vai>orem  aceti  fit  cerussa,"  a  description  which  accords 
with  the  method  employed  even  up  to  the  pieseat  day.  For 
some  time  white  lead  waa  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  calx 
of  lead  with  vinegar,  and  it  was  not  until  1774  that  Bergman 
showed  that  whito  lead  contains  lead  calx  and  fixed  air  and  gave 
to  it  the  name  of  "  luftsaurer  blei-kalk  "  or  "  calx  plumbi  cerata.'* 

The  oldest  process  for  the  nianuractore  of  white  leatl  is  known 
as  the  Dutch  process.  In  this  method  conical  glazed  earthenware 
pots,  8  inches  wide,  are  hlled  Ut  one-fourth  of  iheir  deptli  with 
malt  vinegar.  At  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  pot  from  the  bottom 
are  three  projecting  points  on  whieli  a  cross-piece  of  wood  is 
laid,  and  on  this  are  placed  vertically  a  number  of  leaden  plates 
rolled  up  into  a  spii-al,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  leaden 
plate.  The  pots  are  then  placed  under  a  shed  in  rows  upon 
horse-dung  or  spent  tannery-bark  covered  with  boards,  another 
layer  of  dung  or  decomposing  bark  laid  upon  the  boards,  and 
on  this  another  row  of  pots,  many  rows  of  pots  being  thus 
placed  ahnve  one  another,  and  the  whole  covered  by  the  tau 
or  dung.  By  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  dung,  heat  is  evolved, 
which  assists  the  evaporation  of  the  vinegar  and  causes  basic 
lead  acetate  to  be  formed,  and  this  in  contact  witli  the  carbon 
dioxide  evolved  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  organic  matter  is 
conveiied  into  while  lead.      In  the  course  of  fit)ra  4  to  6  weeks 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  load  is  converted  into  wliite  lead,  tbe 
change  taking  place  from  without  mwarJs.  The  white  lead  is 
then  detached,  ground  into  a  fine  paste  wliilst  moist,  washed 
well  to  free  it  from  atlhering  acetate,  and  dried  in  small  round 
pots.  Unwashetl  white  lead  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
(from  2  to  12  per  cent)  of  the  nonnal  acetate. 

According  to  the  German  mc/Aorfof  manufacture,  plates  of  lead 
are  hung  up  in  wooden  boxes  placed  in  licatcd  chambers  contain- 
ing a  stratum  of  acetic  acid,  or  the  plates  arc  suspended  in  heated 
chambers  having  their  floors  covered  with  tan  and  acetic  acid. 

The  French  Tfiethod^  introduced  by  Thcnanl,  and  the  ETirflish 
method,  suggested  by  Benson,  do  not  furnish  a  white  lead  M-liich 
possesses  tlie  same  covering  power  as  tliat  prepai'nd  by  the 
other  methods.  The  process  in  these  cases  consists  in  passing 
carbon  dioxide  through  a  solution  of  a  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  litharge. 

Another  method,  which,  yields  a  white  lead  of  excellent 
covering  power,  is  the  process  patented  by  Dale  and  Milncr. 
This  consists  in  carefully  grinding  between  millstones  a  mix- 
ture of  litharge,  or  any  insoluble  basic  lead  salt,  with  water  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  Miliier  has  improved  upon  lliia  method 
by  grinding  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  finely  divided  litharge  with 
1  part  of  common  salt  and  16  parts  of  water.  After  about  4J 
hours  the  reaction  is  complete.  The  mixture  of  basic  lead 
chloride  and  caustic  soda  is  then  brought  into  a  leaden  vessel, 
well  stirred  with  a  woodea  pestle,  and  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  pn.?scd  through  it  until  tlic  liquid  is  neutml.  If  the 
carbon  dioxide  be  passed  in  too  long  the  pi-oduct  is  spoiled.^ 

171  White  lead  is  a  white,  earthy,  heavy,  amorphous  powder 
which  appears  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  round  trans- 
parent globules  of  the  size  of  from  000001  to  000004  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  feeble  covering 
power  of  the  white  lead  manufactured  according  to  the  French 
method  dejMinded  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  crystalline.  The 
specific  gravity  of  tlrnt  prepared  by  the  Dutch  method  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  prepared  by  the  French  method,  and  it 
therefore  absorbs  less  oil  or  varnish  and  gives  rise  to  a  thicker 
colour. 

Although  it  acts  as  a  powerful  poison,  and  is  tui-ned  black  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  white  lead  is  still  almost  exclusively 
used  as  a  paint,  and  has  been  replaced  only  to  a  very  small 

^  Patent  No.  4,053 ;  22na  November,  1876. 
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extent  by  zinc-white  or  baryta-white.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fiict  that  it  possesses  a  mnoh  gi^ater  covering  power  and 
is  much  more  opaque  than  is  either  of  the  other  two. 

White  h^ad  is  often  mixed  with  heavy-spar  and  gypsum.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  >vhite  lead  and  barium  sulphate  is 
known  as  Venetian  whiic,  whilst  Hamlmrg  white  is  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  white  lead  to  2  of  barium  sulphate,  and  Dutch  n'hUc 
of  1  part  to  3  of  barium  sulphata  The  amount  of  this  admixture 
may  be  readily  ascertained  by  treating  a  weighed  portion  of  the 
powder  with  warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  when  the  barium  sulphate 
remains  hehiiul.  The  estimation  may  also  be  made  by  igniting 
and  heating  to  the  point  of  fusion  and  weighing  the  residue ; 
the  amount  of  sulphate  can  then  be  readily  calculated,  inasmuch 
as  white  lead  when  lic-ated  loses  the  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
lea\di]g  lead  monoxide  behind.  An  average  sample  of  white 
lead  loses  14  per  cent,  of  its  weight  on  ignition.  Hence  if  a 
sample  loses  less  than  this  weight  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how 
much  pure  white  lead  it  contains. 

Lead  carbonate  forms  a  constituent  of  the  following  min- 
erals:  cromfonlitc  or  phosgenit^;,  I'btJOj -h  PbCl, ;  lead-hillite, 
SPbCOg  +  TbSO^,  and  Innarkite,  PbCOg  -^  PbSO^. 

Lead  Cyanide^  P1](CN)2,  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder  when 
a  solution  of  a  normal  lead  salt  is  mixed  with  potassium  cyanide. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  the  cyanides  of  the  alkali  met^ils,  and  is 
decomposed  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  ^Vhen  heated  in  a 
closed  vessel  a  mixture  of  lead  and  charcoal  remains  behind 
which,  if  it  has  not  been  too  strongly  heated,  is  pyrophoric. 

Lead  Cyaimtc,  Pb(CNO)«,  is  obtained  by  mixing  solntifmsof  a 
cyanate  and  of  a  soluble  lead  salt.  A  dense  white  jtrpcipitate  is 
thrown  down,  which  soon  assumes  the  form  of  sleiuler  needles 
like  cliloride  of  lead.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water.  This  salt 
may  be  employed  as  a  ready  meaus  of  the  artificial  preparation 
of  urea.    (See'  Vol.  I.,  p.  649.) 


Poisonous  Action  of  Lead  Salts. 

17a  The  soluble  lead  salts  are  strongly  poisonous  and  are  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  The  normal  or  basic  acetate  given  in  doses 
from  0*3  to  O'G  gram,  produces  acute  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning, 
wliich  often  end  fatally. 

"WTien  taken  for  a  cunsidemble  time  in  small  doses,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  oxides  and  carbonates,  chronic  lead  poisoning 
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is  observed.  Tlie  disease  called  painters'  colic  is  the  cbronic 
fonn  of  poisoning  by  carbonate  of  lead.  Tbe  symptoms  of 
chronic  lead  poisouiug  are  pain  in  the  abdomen,  constipation^ 
loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  geneml  emaciation  folJowed  by 
nervous  prostration  known  as  lead-palay,  epileptic  fits,  and 
total  paralysis. 

A  very  characteristic  phenomenon  accompanying  chronic  lead 
poisoning  is  tbe  appearance  of  a  blue  line  at  tlie  ed^^^es  of  the  gums 
due  to  the  deposition  of  lead  snlphide.  This  line  is  often  seen 
in  the  case  of  hoiise-paintera  and  the  workmen  engage<l  in  white- 
lead  worlcSj  as  well  as  those  occupied  in  manufactures  in  which 
•white  lead  is  employed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture 
of  glazed  cards.  On  the  other  hand,  plumbere,  wlio  only  handle 
metallic  lead^  wliich  la  uot  poisonous,  ore  not  subject  to  the 
disease. 


The  Action  of  Lead  upon  Water. 

As  lead  acts  as  a  cumulntive  poison,  its  salts  produce  serious 
results  if  taken  into  the  system  even  in  very  minute  quantities 
for  a  lengtli  of  time.  Drinking-water  is  usually  collected  in 
lead-lined  cisterns  and  passes  through  leaden  pipes,  and  as 
water  under  certain  circumstances  can  take  up  notable  quan- 
tities of  lead  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  solvent  action  is  exerted.  A  fresh 
bright  surface  of  lead  does  not  tarnish  in  a  perfectly  dry 
atmosphere  or  when  sealed  up  in  a  vessel  filled  with  pure  dis- 
tilled water  from  which  all  air  has  been  expelled  by  boiling.  U, 
however,  it  be  exposed  to  the  united  action  of  air  and  water  tbe 
lead  is  oxidized  to  hydroxide  which  dissolves.  After  a  time, 
this  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
into  an  insoluble  basic  carbonate.  Lead  hydroxide  is  then 
again  formed,  and  thus  the  corrosive  action  may  be  continued. 

Potable  waters  always  contain  a  certain  amount  of  salts  in 
solution  and  tbe  corrosive  action  on  lead  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  salts  thus  present.  The  ammoniacal 
salts  act  most  prejudicially  on  water  in  this  resp<,'ct ;  this  is 
especially  tbe  case  with  ammonium  nitrate,  which  greatly  assists 
the  oxidation  and  solution  of  the  lead.  Other  nitmtes  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  possess  this  power,  and  sulphates,  phos- 
phates, and  carbonates  either  retanl  or  altogether  prevent  this 
action,  and  hence  water  containing  carbonic  acid  in  solution  or 
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temporarily  hard  water  consisting  of  a  solution  of  calcium  car- 
bonate in  carbonic  acid  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  insoluble 
basic  lead  carbonate,  which  however  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
pl^^sence  of  large  ([nantities  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  foUowinij;  table  contains  the  results  of  experiments  ou 
the  solubility  of  lead  in  water  containing  various  salts  in  solu- 
tion. Brij^ht  plates  of  lead  having  a  surface  of  5,600  sq.  mm. 
were  placed  in  flasks  which  contained  500  cbc.  of  water  in 
which  the  salts  are  dissolved,  the  saline  solutions  being  allowed 
to  act  upon  the  lead  for  difierent  periods  of  time : ' — 


HiUigrniris  per  Liter  of  Lead          | 

8dt 

Grams  per 

Liter. 

S4  honn. 

diHsolvud  ia 
4S  boura, 

72  hours. 

NH,X03    .     . 

002 

130 

250 

»>         • 

004 

150 

— 

32-0 

KNO,   .    . 

NaNO, .     . 

002    \ 
005    \ 

20 

20 

— 

KNO„    .     . 

007    I 
050    f 

0-5 

ICSO,    .     . 
KNO3    .     . 

" 

0045  I 
0-308  j 

0-3 

K,CO,   .    , 

CaCU     .     . 

0-25 

0^5 

0-5 

0-5 

CaCU    .    . 

002  ") 

0-06    V 

0-020) 

1-8 

Xa,S"0,.     . 

KjCOa  .     .    . 

0  040  ) 

— 

— ■ 

01 

CaCl,     .     .     . 

1-100  J 

K,CO,  .     .     . 

0-31 

— 

..^ 

0-2 

Distilled  water  with  car-  "J 

boti  dioxide  at  ordinary  V 

3  0 

— 

30 

pressure J 

Ditto  with  carbon  dioxide  1 
at  a  pressure  of  about  J- 
6  atmospheres    .    .    .  j 

14-8 

240 

— 

Distilled  water  ,    .    ,    . 

20 

20 

30 

LEAD  AND  SULPHUR. 

X73  Lead  Sulphide,  PbS.  occnra  in  nature  as  galena,  crystallized 
in  cubes  or  in  other  combinations  of  the  cubic  system.  It  pos- 
sesses a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  varj-ing 

1  M.  M  P.  Muir,  Proc  Moa.  PhU.  Soe,  IS7&,  p.  3U  Sec  d^o  Ch£m.  Soe, 
Journ  W7. 
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from  725  to  7*7.  This  mineral  was  known  to  the  ancienta 
under  Its  present  name,  but  the  fact  that  it  contained  sulpliur 
was  not  recognised  until  after  some  time.  Thus  even  Kunkel 
was  unacquainted  with  this  fact,  though  Boyle  ^  was  aware  that 
when  galena  is  heated  with  scrap-iron,  metallic  lead  is  formed 
and  recommended  thia  mode  of  producing  lead. 

When  sulpliur  vapour  is  led  over  metallic  lead  it  takes  fire 
and  burns,  forming  a  crystalline  sulphide,  and  even  tolerably 
thick  strips  of  lea<i  take  fire  in  snlphur  vajKiur  with  vivid  glow, 
depositing  half-fused  globules  of  lead  sulphide.  It  CRn  aUo  be 
prepared  by  fusing  lead  oxide  witli  an  excess  of  sulphur.  When 
sulplniretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate, 
an  amorphous  black  precipitate  is  formed,  but  if  the  gas  be 
passed  into  a  dilute  solution  of  the  salt  containing  free  nitric  acid, 
a  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  microscopic 
cubes  (Muck). 

Sulphide  of  lead  fuses  at  a  strong  red-heat,  and  when  heated 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  it  sublimes  in  cubes 
which  often  have  a  diameter  of  15  mm.  Crystals  of  galena 
are  often  obtained  in  lead-works  in  a  similar  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  octoliedrul  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  1  part 
of  the  prccipitated  sulphide  with  6  parts  of  potash  and  6 
parts  of  sulphur  (Sn.hncider).  Nitric  acid  converts  galena,  with 
separation  of  sulphur,  pailly  into  the  nitrate  and  partly  into  the 
sulpluite.  the  latter  compound  being  formed  in  tlie  largest 
quantity  when  the  acid  is  strongest.     Hot  concentrated  hydro- 

loric  acid  dissolves  it  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydit)gen. 

A  finely-divided  mixture  of  100  parts  of  galena  and  84  of 
metallic  lead,  heated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  well-closed 
charcoal  crucible  in  a  wind  furnace,  yields  14^1  parts  of  a  dull, 
lead-coloured,  fine-gi'ained,  semi-malleable,  soft  mixture,  showing 
a  dark  grey  colour  on  the  cut  surface.  This  substance  corre- 
sponds to  the  foniiula  Pb^S.  If  this  process  is  carried  on  in  an 
eartlienware  crucibh*  and  covered  with  borax,  a  dark  leaden- 
grey  coloured  crystalline  mass  is  obtained  corresponding  to  the 
formula  Pb^S. 

Lead  CfUoro'giiiphiife,  ThC],j  +  3PbS.  A\Tien  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  a  lead  salt,  such  as  the  chloride,  is  precipitated  by  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  of  the  above  compound  is  pro- 
duced.     An  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  it  into 

^  A  Uydroatctical  Way  fff  EatnuUitiff  Orta  of  Lead. 
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the  sulphide.  This  substance  may  also  he  obtained  by  warming 
freshly  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead  with  a  solution  of  lead 
chloride.  The  compound  is  decomposed  by  hot  water  into  lead 
chloride,  which  dissolves,  and  black  lead  sulphide,  which  remtdns 
behind. 


Detectiok  and  Estimation  of  Lead. 

174  The  soluble  lead  salts  possess  a  sweet  astringent  taste, 
whence  the  name  sugar  of  lead  has  l>een  given  to  the  acetate,  and 
are  very  poisonoua.  These  two  properties  of  the  lead  compounds 
have  been  long  known,  and  it  became  in  early  times  of  import- 
ance to  detect  the  presence  of  lead,  inasmuch  as  the  compounds 
of  this  metal  were  largely  employed  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes.  Thus,  for  instauce,  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of 
boiling  their  poor  wines  iu  leaden  vessels,  and  Pliny  mentions  the 
fact  tliat  the  point  at  which  the  wine  becomes  sour  can  be  detected 
by  hanging  a  strip  of  lefid  in  it  and  then  observing  when  thia 
undergoes  any  change  in  its  appeamiice.  In  later  times  the  addi- 
tion of  metallic  lead  to  a  cask  of  sour  wine  was  said  to  render  it 
drinkable.  At  a  still  later  date,  litharge  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  same  pui-pose.  It  was  observed  that  the  treatment 
of  wine  with  lead  couki  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  iu  1707  Zeller  suggested  that  an  extract  of  orpiment 
and  lime-water  (containing,  therefore^  sulphide  of  calcium)  waa 
an  invaluable  test  for  the  presence  of  lead,  inasmuch  a.s  this  liquid 
turns  all  lead  salts  black.  Thia  reaction  led  to  the  simultaneous 
suggestion,  in  17S7,  by  Fourcrny  and  Hahnemann  of  tlie  appli- 
cation of  water  acidified  witli  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fur  the  detectiou  of  lead, 
and  thus  the  most  important  I'eagent  which  we  now  employ  in 
analytical  chemistry  for  the  detection  and  separation  of  the 
metals  was  introduced. 

Potable  water  may  be  examined  in  this  way  for  lead  by  pass- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  water  sliglitly  acidified  by 
hydrocldoric  acid.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that 
many  other  metala,  such  as  niercury,  copper,  and  bismuth,  also 
produce  black  precipitates.  The  absence  of  these  metals  must, 
therefore,  be  ascertained  before  the  presence  of  lead  can  be 
certaiidy  proved.  Black  lead  sulphide  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  other  black  sulphides  insoluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  dissolving  it  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  and 
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filtering  the  solution  ;  on  addition  of  aiilpliuric  acid  to  the 
filtrate,  a  white  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate  is  obtained.  By 
means  of  this  reaction  lead  may  be  detected  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  other  metals  and  separated  from  them.  T^rad  compoundi^, 
heated  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  yield  a  malleable  beatJ 
of  lead  readily  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid,  and  tlie  solution 
yields  a  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  characteristic  test  for  lead  is,  that  when  present  iu 
not  too  dilute  solution,  a  crj-stalline  precipitate  of  tlie  chloride 
ia  obtained  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  separates  out  on  coaling  in  crystalline 
needles.  Potassium  chromate  gives,  in  the  presence  of  free 
nitric  acid,  a  fine  yellow  precipitate  of  chrome  yellow,  PhCrO^. 
In  order  to  detect  small  quantities  of  lead  iu.  presence  of  lai-ge 
masses  of  organic  matter,  aa  is  necessary  in  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing, the  mass  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  sotliuiu  carbonate,  the 
residue  ignited  goiuly,  and  the  carbonized  mass  nibbed  fine  and 
carefully  lixiviated.when  small  glittering  heavy  spicuht;  of  metallic 
lead  remain  behind.    Tliese  can  be  examined  as  already  described. 

Lead  is  easily  determined  quantitatively  in  the  fonn  of  sul- 
phate, being  precijiitated  with  dilute  suljdiuric  acid  and  this 
washed  with  strong  alcohol  For  certain  separations  lead  is 
also  determined  as  the  chloride.  In  this  case  the  solution  is 
precipitiited  by  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  in  a  water-bath, 
and  the  concentrated  liquid  treated  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  in  which  the  cliloride  is  insoluble.  Lead  carbonate  and 
lead  oxalate  are  also  occasionally  used  for  the  estimation  of  lead, 
and  these  precipitates  are  then  converted  by  ignition  into  lead 
oxide. 

I^ad  compounds  inijiart  a  i>ale  tint  to  the  ni(Ti-luniinous 
gas-tiame  and  this  e.vhibits  cliaiacteristic  lines  iu  the  green 
(Werther.)  Tlie  spark  spectrum  of  lead  contains  a  large  number 
of  lines  between  the  orange  and  violet.  The  brightest  and  mast 
characteristic  of  tliese  is  a  violet  line,  a  somewhat  less  bright 
one  in  the  green,  and  a  fainter  one  lying  near  the  less  refrangible 
of  the  "d"  lines  of  Fraunhofer  (Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran.) 

The  most  accurate  determinations  of  the  atomic  wcioht  of  lead 
are  those  of  Stas.  By  the  conversion  of  pure  lead  into  the 
nitrate  he  obtained  the  number  20()'4  as  a  mean  of  ten  experi- 
ments. Six  other  experiments  in  which  the  nitrate  was  converted 
into  the  sulphate  gave  the  number  206*41.^ 

>  Bull.  Roy.  Acad.  Belg.  [2],  x.  298. 
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THALLIUM.  Tl  =  203-6. 


175  TImllium  was  discovered  in  the  year  1861  by  Crookes '  in 
a  seleinferous  deposit  obtuiued  from  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactory 
at  Tilkercxie  in  the  Harz.  Selenium  was  being  prepared  from 
this  deposit,  and  a  considerable  residue  was  left  when  the 
matei'ial  was  distilled.  This  was  supposed  at  iii-st  to  contaia 
tellurium,  but  examination  with  the  spectroscope  showed  that  a 
new  eloniuiit  was  present  whoso  spectrum  consisted  of  one  bright 
green  line,  whence  the  name  of  the  element,  from  BtlWo*:,  a 
green  twig.  It  was  first  supposed  that  this  element  was  a  non- 
metal  belonging  to  the  sulphur  group.  lu  18G2  Lamy,-  who 
discovered  the  clement  independently  of  Crookea,  declared  it  to 
be  a  metal,  and  prepared  some  of  it  in  the  metallic  condition. 

Thallium  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  many  varieties  of  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  and  in  a  few  micas  containing  litliiam.  A 
mineral  containing  thallium  has  been  discovered  by  Norden- 
skjdld^  in  a  copper  mine  at  Skrikerum,  in  Sweden.  Thia 
mineral,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  crookesite,  contains  >^ 


Thallium  . 

Selenium  . 

Copper .  . 

Silver   .  . 


17-25  per  cent 
3828        „ 
4576 
371        „ 
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The  mineral  water  of  Nauheira,  near  Frankfort,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  other  mineral  springs^  contains  small  quantities  of 
liiallium. 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  thfillium  it  is  best  to  employ 
the  flue  dust  from  sulphuiic  acid  works,  in  which  pyrites  con- 
taining thallium  is  burnt  The  dust  is  repeatedly  boiled  out 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  con- 
centrated and  the  thallium  precipitated  Avith  zinc,  when  it  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  needles  or  glittering  plates.  Thallium 
may  be  obtained  in  a  purer  condition  by  boiling  up  the  flue 
dost  with  water  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  concentrated 

>  **0n  lliB  Existence  of  a  new  Elflmetit,  probably  of  the  SulpUar  Group," 
Vhemicai  Xcica,  iii.  iy;j  (Marrh  30,  1861). 
9  SocicU  Imji^rinU  dc%  ScignctM  lU  LiiU,  Majr  2  and  10,  1862. 
I  atM.  Chmn,  Pharat.  cxtr.  127. 
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clear  solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed  and  gradually 
dissolved  iu  half  its  weight  of  hot  aulphurio  ucid,  aud  then 
heated  until  all  the  hydi-ochloric  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphui-ic  acid  has  been  driven  off.  Tlie  residue  is  then  dissolved 
in  water,  the  solution  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for 
the  purpose  of  precipitating  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  mer- 
cury Olid  silver,  and  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate  to  throw 
down  any  iron  or  alumina  which  may  be  present.  The  filtrate, 
when  concentrated,  yields  crystals  of  pure  thallium  sulphate,  fram 
which  the  metal  may  be  obtained  by  deposition  with  zinc  or  by 
electrolysis.  According  to  liunsen  *  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
obtained  at  the  Juliushutte,  at  Goslar,  contains  0*05  per  cent  of 
thallium  chloride,  and  if  metallic  zinc  be  allowed  to  remain  iu 
contact  with  the  solution,  copper,  thallium,  and  cadmium  ai'e 
thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state.  The  precipitated  metals  are 
then  carefully  washed  with  water  and  digested  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  the  two  latter  metals.  If  pottissium 
iodide  be  then  added  to  this  solution,  thallium  iodide  separatea 
out,  and  this  on  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide  yields  pure 
metallic  thallium. 

Pure  thallium  has  a  bluish-white  tint  and  a  lead-like  metallio 
lusti-e.  It  is  crystalline,  and  so  soft  tlmt  it  may  be  marked  with 
the  nail  and  leaves  a  streak  on  paper.  It  ia  malleable,  but 
possesses  little  tenacity,  and  can  with  difficulty  only  be  filed 
or  sawn,  aa  the  particles  stop  up  the  interstices  of  the  tool  Its 
specific  gravity  is  11*8;  it  melts  at  290°  (Lamy),  volatilizes  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  and  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  AVlien  heated  before  the  blow-pipe  it  oxidizes,  a 
pale  reddish  vapour  being  evolved  which  possesses  a  peculiar 
smell.  It  decomposes  water  at  a  red-heat  and  dissolves  readily 
in  dilute  acids. 


THALLIUM  AND    OXYGEN, 


Thallium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  trioxide,  and  yields  two 
corresponding  series  of  salts,  known  as  the  thallious  and  the 
thallic  compoumls. 

Thallium  Monoxide,  Tifi,  When  the  metal  is  exposed  to  tlie 
air  its  surface  assumes  a  dull  grey  colour,  due  to  the  formation 
of  the  above  compound.    This  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state 

>  rhO,  Ifag.  [4]  xxix.  168. 
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by  heating  the  hydroxide  in  absence  of  air  to  a  temperature  of 
100'.  It  is  a  black  powder  melting  at  about  300',  and  easily 
soluble  in  water  with  the  formation  of  the  hydroxide. 

Tlutliium  Hydroxide,  Tl  OH,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  vrat^r 
upon  the  metal  in  presence  of  air.  lu  order  to  prepare  it  in 
hirger  quantity  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  precipitated  Muth 
the  necessary  quantity  of  baryta  water.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
yellow  needles  liaving  the  formula  Tl  OH  +  H<,0.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  colourless  and  possesses  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  turning  yellow  turmeric-paper  brown. 
This  brown  colour  disappears,  however,  after  some  time  as  the 
hydroxide  destroys  the  colouring  matter.  Hence  if  turmeric- 
paper  be  written  upon  with  metallic  thallium  the  writing  at 
first  appears  brown  but  j^raduiiUy  disappears'  (Erdinann). 

Thxillimti  Trioxidc,  TlgOy  When  molten  thallium  is  plunged 
into  oxygen-gas  it  takes  fire  with  formation  of  this  oxide.  At  a 
led-heat  this  is.  however,  converted  into  the  monoxide.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  from  a  few  Bunsen's 
elements  through  acidulated  water,  the  positive  pole  consisting 
of  metallic  thallium  which  then  becomes  covered  with  a  black 
deposit  of  this  oxide  '^  (Wohler) :  — 

Tl,+ 3HjO  =11303 -fSHj. 

It  forms  a  dark  reddish  powder  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
the  alkalis. 

If  a  hot  solution  of  thallium  chloride  in  sodium  carbonate  be 
mixed  with  one  of  sodium  hypochlorite,  a  brown  precipitate  is 
obtained,  which  probably  consists  of  thallium  tri-hydroxide 
Tl^OH);,.  but  on  drying  it  possesses  the  composition  Tl  O(OH). 
This  same  compound  is  also  formed  when  thallium  trichloride  is 
decomposed  by  an  alkali  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
it  evolves  chlorine,  whereas  oxygen  is  given  off  when  it  is 
heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  On  heating  it  is  transfonned 
into  the  trioxide  and  afterwartls  into  the  monoxide.  When 
thallium  hydrate  is  suspended  in  strong  caustic  potash,  and  a 
current  of  chlorine  passed  in,  a  deep  reddish-violet  solution  is 
formed,  which  probably  consists  of  the  potassium  salt  of  a 
thalhc  acid. 


I 


1  Jmim,  pra3d,  Chetn.  IxtxU.  88t, 
'  Ahh,  C'/wm.  Ffuirm,  oxlvi.  243,  375. 


THALLTOUS  COMPOUNDa 
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Thallium  forms  two  series  of  compounds  corresponding  to  the 
two  oxides,  and  distinguished  as  the  thailiom  compounds  stud  the 
thallic  compounds. 


THALLIOUS    COMPOUNDS. 


Thallium  Monocliloride  or  Tluillious  Cliloride,  Tl  CI,  is  formed 
when  the  metal  hums  in  cldoriue,  and  it  separates  out  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution 
of  a  soluble  thallium  salt,  forming  a  white  curdy  precipitate 
which  assumes  a  violet  tint  on  exposure  to  light  (Hebberling), 
It  crysUlHzes  from  liot  saturated  solution  iu  t!ie  form  of  cubes, 
and  melts  easily,  yielding  a  yellowish  liquid  wliich  on  cooling 
solidifies  to  a  white,  shining^  crystalline,  somewhat  tiexible  moss, 
having  a  specific gmviiy  of  702  (I^amy).  AccoixJing  to  Hebber- 
ling 100  parts  of  water  dissolve  th«  following  quantities  of  the 
salt : — 


At 

o» 

H5« 

100» 

TlCl 

0l'J8 

0-265 

1427. 

It  is  less  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hence  the  salt 
is  precipitated  from  aqueous  solution  on  addition  of  this  acid. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohoh 

Thallious  Bromidf^  Tl  Br,  is  a  very  pale  yellow  precipitate 
less  soluble  than  the  chloride,  with  which  it  possesses  strong 
analogies.  Bromine  does  not  attack  the  metal  so  readily  as 
chlorine,  but  in  presence  of  water  the  metal  is  readily  dissolved 
by  bromine. 

Utallions  Iodide^  Tl  T,  is  formed  when  thalliuiu  and  iodine 
are  hcati'd  together.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  a  thallium  salt  with  potassium  iodide  when  it  is 
thrown  down  as  a  l)cautifnl  yellow  crystalline  powder,  which 
melts  at  1*J0°,  yielding  on  solidification  a  red  mass,  which  on 
standing  becomes  yellow.  If  it  is  precipitated  from  a  hot  solu- 
tion containing  potassium  acetate  it  is  deposited  in  the  fonn  of 
microscopic  onmge-ycllow  cubes  or  cube-octohedmns  (Werther). 
It  is  very  ditlkultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  1  part  requiring 
16,000  parts  for  its  solution,  whereas  it  dissolves  in  800  parts 
of  boiling  water.  When  heated  to  190*  thallious  iodide  becomes 
scarlet,  melts  at  a  higher  temperature,  solidifying  to  form  a  red 
crystalline  mass  which  becomes  yellow  on  standing  for  some 
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days.  It  is  less  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  than  in  water  itself.  It  is 
not  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  liydrochloric  acid, 
or  by  caustic  potash.  Nitric  acid,  however,  decomposes  it  with 
evolution  of  iodine, 

ThallioiLs  Fluoride^  Tl  F,  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  carbonate 
in  hydrofluoric  acid*  It  crystallizes  in  glittering  octohedrons  and 
cube-octohedrons.  It  dissolves  iu  1'25  parts  of  water  at  lo**, 
and  more  readily  in  boihng  water.  It  melts  on  heating,  and 
may  readily  be  sublimed  in  a  current  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Thallium  Hydroffim  Fluoride,  Tl  HKj,  is  fonuetl  by  allowing  a 
solution  of  the  Huoiide  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  to  evaporate 
in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  similar 
forms  as  thallions  fluoride,  and  dissolvea  in  its  own  weight  of 
water. 

Tlutliioits  Chlorate,  TiClO^  This  salt  is  formed  when  the 
metal  is  dissolved  in  chloric  acid,  or  when  saturated  solutions 
of  tlmllium  nitrate  and  potassium  chlorate  are  mixed  together. 
It  crystallizes  iu  long  anhydrous  needles. 

TlialUous  /VrM/(?m/(\  Tl  CI  C\,  is  formed  by  dissolving  thal- 
lium in  aqueous  perchloric  acid,  or  by  precipitating  barium 
perchlorate  with  thallium  sulphate.  It  crystallizes  in  trans- 
parent rhombic  tables,  isomorphons  with  potassium  perchlorate, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4844  at  15'' 5.  1  part  of  this 
salt  dissolves  at  15'  in  10  parts,  atid  at  100*  in  00(i  parts  of 
water;  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  (Roscoe). 

Normal  Thallious  Sulphide,  Tl.^SO^.  Tliis  salt  crystallizes  in 
rhombic  prisms  isomorphons  with  potassium  sulphate,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  6  6.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve,  according 
to  Lamy,  as  follow  s : — 


At 


18* 

48 


11-5 


19-3 


Thallium  sulphate  meltfl  at  a  red  heat,  decomposing  on  exposure 
to  air  with  evolution  of  sulpur  dioxide. 

Hydrogen  Thallimis  Sulphate,  H  Tl  SO^  +  SHgO,  crj'stallizes  in 
short  thick  prisms,  which  melt  on  heating,  and  then  suddenly 
decompose  with  evolution  of  vapours  of  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
normal  sulphate. 

ThaUiom  Nitrate,  Tl  NO5.  Nitric  acid  attacks  thallium  more 
easily  than  any  other  acid  does.  Thallium  nitrate  crystallizes 
in  opaque,  white  rhombic  prisms,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 


THALLIOUS  SALTSL 
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5*55.  Tlie  crystals  melt  at  203**,  and  on  cooling  the  fused  mass 
solidifies  to  a  gloss-like  solid.  100  parts  of  water  dissolre, 
according  to  Lamy : — 


At 
TINO, 


18* 

10*67 


68* 

43-48 


107- 

588-2 


It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

176  Fho.'iphaics  of  Thallium,  These  salts  are  isoraorphoua 
with  the  aiKilugous  potassiiun  compounds. 

Normal  Thallious  OrthophospkaU.Tl^VO^^  is  obtained  in  the 
Ibrm  of  needle-shaped  crystals  by  precipitating  the  corresponding 
potassium  salt  with  a  tlmlhum  salt.  It  is  also  formed  by  the 
precipitation  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate,  but  tliis  precipitation 
is  not  complete  (Lamy).  1  part  dissolves  at  15°  in  201,  and 
at  100°  in  149  parts  of  water  (Crookes).  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
ammoniacal  salts. 

Monohydrogen  ThaUious  Orflutphosphate,  HTljPO^  -I-  HjO,  is 
formed  by  neutralizing  a  boiling  solution  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  tiuillitnn  carbonate.  When  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  the 
concentrated  solution  deposits  rhombic  crystals.  These  lose 
their  water  at  200°,  and  when  they  are  heated  to  dull  redness,  a 
glassy  mass  of  pyrophospliate  remains  behind. 

Dihydrcgen  Thaliious  Orthopkosphaie,  HjTl  PO^.  This  salt  is 
obtained  when  phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
foregoing  salt  until  the  liquid  exhibits  a  distinctly  acid  reaction. 
It  crystalliEes  in  monoclinic  pearly  tablets,  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  and  on  ignition  it  is  converted  into  the  glassy  meta- 
phosphate. 

Silicate  of  T/utllium.  A  solution  of  the  hydroxide  when 
boiled  with  amorphous  silica  dissulves  this  substance,  and  when 
the  solution  is  evaporated  a  crystalline  mass,  having  the  com- 
position Tlfl  SSjqOjj,  =  3  Tl  0  +  10  SiOj.  and  also  containing 
water,  separatea  out  When  thallium  oxide  is  fused  with  silica 
a  yellow  strongly  refracting  glass  is  obtained,  which  is  occasion- 
ally employed  in  place  of  lead  silicate  lor  optical  glass. 

Normal  Thaliious  Carbonate,  TLCO3.  Thallium  hydroxide 
readily  absorbs  carbon  dioxide.  Tlius  if  the  moistened  metal  be 
allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  the  carbonate.  This  salt  crystallixes  from 
solution  in  water  in  glittering  monoclinic  prisms,  which  have  a 
caustic  metallic  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  100  porta  of 
vater  dissolve,  according  to  Lamy  : — 
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At 

TljCO, 


18* 

5  23 


62" 

1285 


22-40 


It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  fuses  ou  heating  and  decomposes 
at  a  higher  tem|>erature  with  evolution  of  carhon  dioxide. 

Hydrogen  thallious  carbonate  appears  not  to  be  kuown  in  the 
solid  stale. 

lliallium  Cyanide,  TICN.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing 
strong  solutions  of  potassium  cyanide  and  thallium  nitrate 
(Ci*ookes).  It  separates  in  shining  glittering  plates  not  very 
soluble  in  water.  When  heated  it  decrepitates  and  melts  easily, 
volatilizing  when  strongly  heated  on  platinum  foil  without 
reduction  and  without  acting  on  the  platinum. 

Thallium  Monosidphide,  or  ThallioiiH  Sulphide,  Tl^S,  is  a  black 
precipitate  fonned  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  an 
alkaline-  or  acetic-acid-solutioti  of  a  thallious  salt.  If  the  solu- 
tion contains  a  trace  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphide  separates 
out  in  the  cold  in  microscopic  tetrahedrons  (Hebberling).  If 
the  sulphide  or  a  mixture  of  the  metal  with  sulphur  be  melted 
in  absence  of  air,  a  black  glittering  mass  is  obtained  on  cooling 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  8,  and  a  general  a])peanince 
somewhat  like  graphite.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alkalis,  and 
potassium  cyanide.  It  dissolves  with  dillkmlty  in  acetic  acid, 
but  readily,  however,  in  mineral  acids.  The  precipitated  sul- 
phide oxidises  on  exposure  with  fonnation  of  sulphate,  and 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  thallium  remains 
behind. 


THALLIC  COMPOUNDS. 

177  TliaUium  Trichloride,  or  Tftallie  Cklffride,  TICI5,  is  formed 
when  the  monochloride  is  treated  with  clilorine  under  water  If 
the  solution  be  evaj»orated  in  a  vacuum,  colourless  delique- 
scent prisms  having  the  composition  Tl  Clg  +  IIjO  are  deposited, 
Wtien  metallic  thallium  is  strongly  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  a 
yeUowish-browu  mass  is  obtained  on  cooling,  which  has  the 
coniposition  3TI  CI  -f  Tl  CI3.  This  substance  is  difhcultly  soluble 
in  cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  separating  from  this 
solution  in  dark-yellow  six-sided  tablets  closely  resembling 
lead  iodide  in  thetr  appearance.  Ammonia  decomposes  it  into 
the   monochloride  and  tite  trioxide. 

When  the  metal  or  the  mouooldoride  ia  carefully  heated  in 
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a  stream  of  chlorine  the  compound  Tl  CI  +  Tl  CI3  is  obtained, 
and  this  on  further  heating  is  tmnsformed  into  the  foregoing 
compound.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  trichloride  be 
heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia^  a  white  cr^'atalline  precipitate 
of  (NHs)5TlCl3  separates  out;  this  is  decomposed  in  contact 
with  water  with  formation  of  the  violet-coloured  trioxide : — 

2(NH3)jTi  Cla  +  SH^O  ^Tl^O,  +  6>rH,a 

Tkallic  Sulphntt,  Tl2(SO^)3  7+  HjO,  crystallizes  on  evaporation 
of  a  solution  of  the  trioxide  in  ■warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  form  of  thin  colourless  tablets,  which  are  decompused  by 
water  with  separation  of  the  hydrated  trioxide. 

Thallic  mtrate,  T1{N03)3 +8H2O.  '^  deposited  from  ^ 
solution  of  the  oxide  in  nitric  acid  in  colourless  cr}-stala, 
which  decompose  on  heating  with  water. 

Thallium  2'risulphide,  or  Thaliu  Sulphide,  T\^^,  is  formed  when 
the  metal  is  fused  with  an  excess  of  sulphur.  It  is  a  black 
amorphous  mass,  which  at  a  summer  temperature  is  soft  and 
plastic  like  pitch.  Below  12**  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  exhibiting 
a  glassy  Iraclure. 

If  1  part  of  thallium  sulphate  be  fused  vith  6  parts 
of  sulphur  and  G  parts  of  potassium  carljonate,  aud  the  mass 
treated  with  water,  a  red  orj'stalline  powder  remains  behind 
having  the  composition  KTl  S3.  This  substance  is  not  attacked 
by  caustic  potash,  but  decomposes  in  presence  of  acids. 


Betectiox  and  Estimation  07  Thallium. 

X78  The  salts  of  thallium  nre  poisonous.  The  soluble  salts 
possess  a  disagreeablo  mntalHc  taste.  Their  presence  may  be 
readily  detected  by  the  beautiful  green  colour  which  they  impart 
to  a  non-luminous  gas-flame.  The  spectrum  of  this  flame  consists 
of  one  bright  green  line  having  a  wave-length  of  5439,  not 
coincident  with  any  line  in  the  solar  spectrum.  It  may  be 
rea<lily  separated  from  all  the  other  metals  by  treating  an  acid 
solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering  off  the  separated 
sulphides,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, which  throws  down  thallium  sulphide  as  a  black 
precipitate.  This  precipitate  may  contain  other  sulphides ;  to 
separate  these,  it  is  washed,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
boiling  solution  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate ;  on  cooling, 
platinum  cliloride  is  added,  when  a  pals  yellow  precipitate  of 
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the  double  cbloiide  of  thallium  and  platinum,  2  Tl  Cl+PtCl4  is 
thrown  down  This  compound  dissolves  in  15,600  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  hence  may  be  employed  for  the  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  thallium.  Thallium  may  also  be  precipitated  by 
potassium  iodide  as  thallium  iodide,  which  in  presence  of  an 
alkaline  iodide  is  altogether  insoluble  in  water. 

llic  Atomic  WtigM  of  T^uUliwn  has  been  determined  by 
Ci'ookes  ^  by  converting  the  metal  into  the  nitrate,  and  the 
sulphate  into  barium  sulphate.  Ten  experiments  gave  numbers 
lying  between  203-628  and  203666. 

The  position  of  thallium  amongst  the  metals  is  a  peculiar 
one.  On  tlie  one  hand  it  possesses  strong  analogies  with  the 
metals  of  the  alkalis,  such  as  potassium,  yielding  a  soluble 
strongly  alkaline  hydroxide,  and  a  soluble  carbonate  and  silicate, 
and  its  sulphate  unites  with  the  sulphates  of  the  magnesium 
group  to  form  double  salts  having  the  general  formula  Tl^SO^H- 
M"S0^  +  6H„0,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium 
and  auiuiouium  L'om pounds.  Besides,  thallium  can  replace, 
either  partly  or  wholly,  the  alkali  metals  contained  in  alum,  and, 
like  these  aj^aiii,  it  forms  an  insoluble  platinum  double  chloride, 
isomorphous,  as  are  also  the  nitrate  and  phosphates,  with  the 
corresponding  potassium  compounds.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its 
physical  properties  as  well  as  in  those  of  its  haloid  salLs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fluoride,  it  clcsely  corresponds  to  lead,  and 
it  also  forms  a  black  insoluble  sulphido.  In  consequence  of 
this  peculiar  behaviour.  Dumas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  Lamy's  investigation  in  the  Ffench  Academy,  termed 
thallium  the  oruilhoryncus  amongst  the  metals. 


>  PMt.  Trans.  1873,  p.  277, 
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METALS  OF  THE  COPPER  GROUP. 

Copper.        Silver.        Mercury. 

179  These  metals  do  not  decompose  water  at  a  red-heat ;  each 
fomi3  several  oxides,  and  they  are  easily  o.xidized  by  nitric 
acid  and  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  precipitated 
iu  the  metallic  state  from  their  solutions  in  presence  of  the 
metals  of  the  foregoing  group. 


COPPER.     Cu  =  63l. 

Copper  of  all  the  metals  is  the  one  which  was  first  employed 
by  man.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  copper  occurs  in  the 
native  condition,  and  thus  requires  no  metallurgical  treatment. 
In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  copper  is  termed  NMsheth,  a  word 
derived  fnim  the  root  nahdAh,  to  glisten.  This  is  translated  by 
XoXkos  in  the  Septuagint,  and  this  again  by  aes  in  the  Vulgate. 
By  both  of  the  latter  words  the  ancients  underatood  not  only 
copper,  but  brass  and  bronze.  Copper  was  afterwards  specially 
designated  as  acs  cyprium,  or  simply  ajjrriumy  a  name  which 
afterwards  became  cuprum, 

Geber  appears  to  have  noticed  that  copper  is  easily  attacked 
by  ncid  liquids,  and  hence  it  was  termed  vierctrix  metaUonim  by 
the  alchemists.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  derived  from  Cyprus,  copper 
was  considered  to  be  the  metal  specially  sacred  to  Venus,  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  alchemists  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  this  goddess  and  symbolized  by  9.  Basil  Valentine  was 
the  first  to  note  the  power  possessed  by  iron  to  precipitate 
metallic  copper  from  solutions  of  its  salts.  In  his  Last  Testament 
we  read :  **  TJie  cement  or  lei/  from  Schmolnitz  in  Hungary 
cats  iron  into  slime,  and  when  the  iron  mud  is  taken  out  of 
the  trough  it  is  found  to  be  good  ?  (copper)."  In  liis  Cumis 
Trvumpfialis  AtUvinonii  he  says,  "  From  iron  a  ?  (copper)  can  be 
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got  by  natural  means,  as,  for  instance,  by  an  acrid  ley  from 
Hungary  which  gives  to  it  (the  iron)  such  a  metaUic  colour  that 
it  ia  converted  into  the  best  copper." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  tliis  change  was  regarded  as  a  trans- 
mutation of  iron  into  copper,  and  Taracelsus  and  many  other 
chemists  seem  to  have  held  similar  views  with  i-espect  to  this 
reaction.  Wedel  In  16G4  made  special  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  wonderful  transmutation  of  iron  into  copper  by  means 
of  this  Hungarian  Hiiuor ;  and  so  late  as  1690  Stisser,  who  was 
professor  of  cliemistry  iu  Helmstedt,  believed  that  the  formation 
of  copper  precipitate  was  a  proof  of  tlie  possibility  of  tlie  trans- 
mutation of  metals. 

It  was  lonf;  before  these  erroneous  views  concerning  this  pre- 
cipitation of  copper  were  corrected,  although  Van  Helniont  rightly 
surmised  that  tlie  copper  exists  in  the  solution  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  the  iron.  Boyle  first  proved  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  in  his  liiMory  of  Fluidity  and  Firmiussi^  published  iu  the  year 
1661,  he  describes  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  its  solutions 
by  metallic  zinc,  and  in  1675  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Mcdtanical 
Causes  of  Chemical  Frecipitatioii,^  explains  the  action  of  iron  upon 
copper  solutions  by  the  supposition  that  the  solvent  permits 
the  metal  to  be  precipitated  in  order  to  take  up  the  precipitant. 

Copper  occurs  iu  the  native  state  in  various  parts  of  the 
vorhl,  especially,  sometimes  in  enormous  masses,  in  the  copper 
region  of  Lake  Superior,  where  it  occurs  In  veins  traversing  red 
sandstone  and  trap.  It  is  also  found  in  the  same  condition  in 
Cornwall,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Siberia,  and  the  Ural,  and  many 
other  localities  in  North  and  South  America,  Native  copper 
ahnost  invariably  contains  small  quantities  of  silver  and  a  few 
otiier  metals,  such  as  bismuth,  lead,  &c.  Cupric  oxide,  CuO, 
black  oxide  of  coppei',  also  occurs  in  nature,  as  tenorite  or  mela- 
conite.  Cuprous  oxide,  Cu^O,  cuprite  or  red  copper  ore,  occurs 
in  larger  quantities,  ilany  other  copper  salts  occur  native.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  malachite.  CuC03  +  Cu(Oir)o; 
azurito  or  blue  caxbonate  of  copper,  2CUCO3  +  Cu(OH)y  Copi)€r 
also  occurs  widely  distributed  in  combination  with  sulphur  as 
vitreous  copper,  chalcocite,  or  copper  glance,  Cu,,S ;  covellite  or 
indigo  copper,  CuS;  copper  pyrites,  or  chalcopyritcCuFeS,,  and 
erubescite  or  purple  copper  ore,  CuaFeSj. 

180  Coppcr-smdiing. — The  methods  in  use  for  the  extraction  of 
copper  differ  considerably,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore 
»  6>p.  i.p.37?.  *  Qp.  IT.  p.  329. 
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from  -which  the  metel  is  to  be  derived.  "SXe  shall  here  only 
describe  two  of  the^e  dry  procpssea,  one  the  English  method  of 
copper-smelting  as  carried  on  at  Swansea  and  in  Lancashire,  and 
tlie  other  known  as  the  Mansfeld  process  in  iiseon  the  Continent, 
and  especially  applicable  to  working  the  cuprous  schists  of 
Mansfeld  in  Prussia,  wliich  are  as  a  rule  poor  in  copper. 

The  English  process  is  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  copper  ores, 
and  it  is  by  this  plan  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  metal 
brought  into  the  market  is  smelted.  The  first  operation  ia  the 
calcination  of  the  mijted  ores ;  these  consist  of  copper  p}Tite3 
and  copper  carbonates,  wiih  iron  pyrites  containing  silicates  and 
gang\ie  usually  of  quartz. 

The  following  is  the  averaj;e  composition  of  the  ores  in  use 
in  one  of  the  Swansea  copper-works  (PltiJlips) : — 

Copper 13 

Iron 29 

Sulphur 24 

Silica 34 

100 


Figs.  86,  87.  and  88  show  the  construction  of  the  ordinaiy 
calcining  furfiau.  In  some  copper-works  the  furnaces  are  heated 
with  gas.  Figs,  91  and  92,  andSiemens's  regenerative  apparatus 
Las  been  successfully  applied.  The  mixture  of  ore  is  brought  on 
to  the  bed  of  the  furnace  from  the  cast-iron  trough,  the  bottom  of 
■which  is  provided  with  two  sliding-doors.  From  three  to  three- 
and-a-half  tons  of  ore  is  introduced  by  withdrawing  these  doors, 
and  then  spread  evenly  over  tlie  floor  of  the  furnace  by  long  iron 
rakes  introduced  through  the  working-doors,  of  which  there  are 
three  on  each  aide.  The  ore  is  stirred  occasionally  with  iron 
paddles  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
iiot  air  until  after  the  lapse  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
sufficient  quantities  of  the  oxides  of  copper  and  iron  have  beea 
formed.  Tlie  roasted  ore  is  then  raked  through  the  openings 
{(  c,  Fig.  8S),  which  had  hitherto  been  covered  by  slabs  of  fire 
brick,  into  the  arched  chambers  (//  Fig.  87),  where  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  before  being  transferred  to  the  melting-furnace,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  shown  in  Figs.  89  and  90,  the  bed  being, 
liowever,  generally  shallower  than  is  represented. 

Here  the  second  operation  is  performed.  This  consists  in  fusing 
the  roasted  ore  with  an  admixture  of  metal  slag  derived  from  a 
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subsequent  process,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  iron  silicate,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  fused  mass  or  rcyidus  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron,  termed  coarse  metal^ 
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H  whilst  aslag  is  at  the  same  time  formed  which  consists  of  a  silicate 

H  of  iron  and  contains  little  or  no  copper,  and  is  called  ort-fumacc 

H  dag.    The  temperature  needed  in  this  melting  process  is  much 
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higher  than  that  required  in  the  previous  operation,  and  the 
chemical  changes  which  go  on  are  simple  enough.  Tlie  cojtper 
oxide  of  the  roasted  ore  undei-goes  decomposition  with  a  portion 
of  the  sulphide  of  iron  with  formation  of  copper  sulphide  and 
oxide  of  iron;  this  latter  oxide  then  combining  with  the  silica 
present  to  form  a  fusible  slag  of  iron  silicate.  In  order  to  obtain 
by  this  means  an  ore-furnace  slag  free  from  copper,  it  is  found  that 
the  mixture  of  ore  brought  into  ihe  furnace  must  not  contain 
more  than  14  per  cent,  of  copper.  Whilst,  on  the  other  band,  the 
percentage  of  copper  ought  not  to  sink  below  9,  otherwise  the 
consumption  of  tuel  becomes  extravagant.  The  coarse  metal,  or 
crude  copper  sulpliiiJe,  wliich  usually  contains  about  35  per 
cent  of  copper  and  about  23  per  cent  of  sulphur,  is  nearly 
of  the  same  composition  as  copper  pyrites,  CuFeSg.  The  fused 
coarse  metal  is  usually  run  off,  after  skimming,  through  the  tap- 
hole  into  water,  and  thus  obtained  in  a  granulated  condition. 

The  third  operatinn  is  to  calcine  the  granulated  or  crushed 
regulus,  or  coarse  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  oxidising  that 
portion  of  the  sulphur  which  ia  combined  with  iron,  so  that 
when  again  melted,  in  the  fourth  operation,  with  the  addition  of 
roastcr-sla*j^  refinery  slag,  and  oxidised  raw  ores,  a  nearly  pure 
copper  sulphide,  Cu^S,  called  whitc-Tnetal  or  finc-vxctal  contain- 
ing about  75  per  cent  of  copper,  is  obtained.  The  melting- 
furnace  used  in  tins  last  operation  is  identical  in  construction 
with  that  employed  in  the  first  fusion,  and  the  slags  which  are 
formed  chielly  consist  of  iron  silicate,  but  contain  some  quantity 
of  copper,  and  are  termed  metal-slags,  being  employed,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  the  first  melting  process. 

The  white-metal  is  then  subjected  to  a  roasting  process  carried 
on  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  which  air-holes  are  left  In 
this  way  a  portion  of  the  oxide  formed  decomposes  a  part  of 
the  sulphide,  with  production  of  metallic  copper  and  sulphur 
dioxide : — - 

2CU2O  +  CugS  =  4Cu  -f  SO^ 

The  metal  thus  reduced  is  filled  with  cavities,  and  hence  it  is 
termed  hlisUrr-copper.  It  still  contains  from  2  to  3  jvcr  cent,  of 
impurities,  chiefly  consisting  of  iron  and  other  metals,  and  these 
are,  removed  in  the  sixth  or  last,  or  refining  proems. 

For  this  purpose  the  blister-cop|>er  is  again  fused  in  a 
melting- furnace  constructed  Lke  the  others,  except  that  its  floor 
is  inclined  towards  a  point  near  tlie  door  and  near  the  chimney. 
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Upon  this  floor  a  charge  of  about  eight  tons  of  blister-copper 
13  brouglit,  and  the  slags  having  been  removed  by  skiraming  from 
the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  this  is  well  stirred  up,  or 
rabbled.  The  metal  in  this  condition  is  termed  dry  copper.  In 
this  state  it  is  however  unfit  for  use,  as  it  contains  a  small  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  in  combination  as  cuprous  oxide,  which  renders  it 
brittle.  To  eliminate  tliis,  tlie  metal  has  to  be  toughened.  This  is 
effected  by  covering  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal  bya  tliin  layer 
of  anthracite,  which  reduces  tha  oxide  contained  in  the  surface 
layer  of  metal,  whilst  that  contained  in  the  lower  portions  is  re- 
moved by  plunging  a  young  pole  of  green  birch-wood  into  the 
molten  metal  Large  volumes  of  reducing  gases,  consisting  of  hy- 
drocarbons and  carbon  monoxide,  are  thus  evolved,  and  the  metal 
boils  up  violently,  the  oxide  being  effectually  reduced.  After  the 
poled  metal  has  remained  quiescent  for  a  few  minutes  a  sample 
la  removed  by  the  refiner,  cast  into  a  mould,  and  the  casting  first 
half  cut  through  with  a  cold  cliisel,  and  tlien  bent  backwards 
and  forwards  until  the  piece  breaks  oft  From  the  appeamnce 
and  colour  of  the  fractured  surface  an  experienced  eye  can  at 
once  decide  whether  the  copper  has  arrived  at  what  is  termed 
the  tov.fjk-pitch»  When  this  l^  reached,  the  charge  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  furnace  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  cast  into  iron 
moulds,  in  order  to  prevent  a  second  oxidation  occurring.  Some- 
times the  molten  metal  becomes  what  is  called  ovcr-poUd,  and 
if  this  be  the  case  the  metal  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  lor  a  short 
time  to  bring  it  back  again  to  the  tough-pitch. 

Figs.  91  and  92  show  the  construction  of  a  melting-furnace 
with  a  gas-generator  (a)  fired  with  coal  which  is  filled  from  the 
shaft  (c).  The  air  necessajy  for  the  combustion  of  the  generated 
gap  is  admitted  by  the  opening  (&  h),  whilst  that  required  for  the 
oxidation  of  the  charge  enters  by  the  openings  (k  k). 

The  subject  of  tlie  toughening  of  copper  and  of  the  removal 
of  the  non-metallic  impurities  contained  in  commercial  copper, 
is  somewhat  complex,  and  has  received  much  attention  from 
metallurgists.  From  the  experiments  of  Abel  ^  it  appears  that 
toughened  copper  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen 
present  as  suboxide,  and  this  agrees  with  the  observation  of 
copper-smelters,  who  find  that  the  whole  batch  may  become 
over-poled  in  a  few  seconds,  this  being  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  has  been  withdiawiu    According  to 


^  Jcum.  Chem.  S^.  [2]  iL  p.  172. 
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Hampe,^  on  the  other  Imnd,  the  phenomenon  of  over-poled 
copper  depends  partly  on  the  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide,  and 
hydrocarbons,  and  especially  on  the  reduction  of  small  quantities 
of  lead  oxide  and  bismuth  oxide,  which  the  copper  contains, 
90  tliat  if  these  bodies  are  not  present  no  ovcr-poling  occurs. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  are  at  least  six 
operations  in  the  En*^lish  system  of  copper-smelting,  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : — 


Operation  1. — Roasting  the  mixed  ores. 

„  2. — Fusion  of  roasted  ores  yielding  coarse  metal. 

„  3. — roasting  of  coarse  metal. 

H  4. —Fusion  of  roasted  coarse  metal  yielding  u'Ai^c 

mrtaL 
^  6. — Roasting    of    white    metal    yielding    hlistcV' 

copper, 
»  6. — Retining  and  toughening  of  the  blistered  copper 

yielding  marketable  copper. 

When  copper  is  intended  for  rolling,  it  has  long  been  the 
practice  to  add  a  little  lead  to  the  tough-pitch  metal,  and 
it  has  n*cetitly  been  proposed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
marketal)le  copper  by  adding  to  it  un  alio}'  of  phosphorus  con- 
taining 7  per  cent  of  the  Litter  element ;  this  alloy  being  added 
to  the  metal  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  100. 

x8i  Large  quantities  of  copper  regidus  and  of  blister-copper 
are  now  brought  into  this  country  from  Chili,  wliere  the  rich 
Chilian  ores  are  smelted  The  process  of  smelting  adopted  there 
is  somewhat  simpler  than  the  English  plan,  as  it  consists  in  three 
operations  only ;  viz.  (IJ  fusion  of  the  ore  for  coarse  metal  or 
regulus ;  (2)  roasting  this  coarse  metal  yielding  asj>ougy  regulus  ; 
(3)  roasting  this,  as  in  process  5  of  the  English  system,  to  yield 
blister-copper. 

The  whole  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  copper  ore  comes 
off  in  the  processes  of  roasting  in  the  form  of  sulphur  oxides, 
and  in  most  cases  all  this  gns  is  discharged  into  the  atmosphere 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  copper-works.  This  copper-smoke  has 
long  been  a  souix^e  of  a  damage  and  annoyance  to  those  residing 
in  the  neighbourhoud  of  the  sraclting-works,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  endeavouring  to 
condense  the  fnmes,  which  not  only  contain  large  quantities  of 

>  Chcm,  Centralblatt,  1875,  p.  878. 
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Bulpliurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  likewise  arseuic  trioxide  and 
sometimes  hydmtluoric  acid.  The  passage  into  the  air  of  arsenio 
trioxide,  and  of  dust  containing  copper  and  other  matters,  may 
lie  ahnost  entirely  avoided  by  allowing  the  furnace  gases  to  pass 
through  long  and  wide  flues  before  tliey  reach  the  stack.     But 
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tlie  acid  vapours  cannot  thus  be  condensed.  For  this  purpose 
the  gases  from  tl»e  roasters  may  be  passed  into  ordmary  leaden 
sulphuric  acid  chambers,  togetlier  with  steam  and  nitrous  fiimes, 
and  thus  the  sulphur  dioxide  oofidensed  to  marketable  oil  of 
vitrioL    This  process  is  now  carried  out  by  some  few  copper 
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smelters,  especially  by  Messrs.  Vivian  at  the  Hatbd  works,  and 
by  Messrs.  Newton,  Keates,  and  Co.  at  St.  Helena.  It  is,  however, 
as  yet  found  impossible  thus  to  condense  more  than  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur  gases  sent  off*  during  the  pro- 
cesses of  copper-smelting,  for  in  certain  of  the  operations,  as 
in  the  roasting  of  the  white  metal  to  yield  blister-copper,  the 
temperature  required  to  bring  about  the  reaction  is  so  high,  and 
therefore  the  dilution  of  the  acid  gases  with  air  so  great,  that 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  vitriol  with  this  product.  Never- 
theless, by  the  adoption  of  measures  already  shown  to  be  feasible, 
much  of  the  nuisance  and  damage  caused  by  copper-smoke  can 
be  prevented. 

182  The.  Afansfdd process  ofGoppcr-smdixTtg. — The  well-known 
cuprous  schist  or  kupferschiefer  of  the  Germans,  has  been  worked 
for  copper  for  a  long  time.  Agricola,  writing  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
BLKtcenth  century»  describes  the  methods  adopted  in  his  time  near 
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Mansfeld  for  the  extraction  of  tbe  metal.  The  first  operation 
consists  in  the  roasting  or  burning  of  the  schist  in  heaps.  In  this 
process  the  bituminous  matter  is  burnt  off,  the  water  and  arsenic 
expelled,  and  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  got  rid  of.  In  process  No. 
2,  the  roasted  ore  is  mixed  with  about  from  5  to  8  per  cent 
of  slag  and  fluor-spar,  the  yield  being  coarse  metal  and  slag 
containing  very  little  copper.  This  operation  is  conducted  in  a 
blast-furnace  or  cupola  from  sixteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
supplied  by  air  from  two  tuyeres,  and  the  coarse  metal,  as  it 
forms,  nins  out  of  the  furnace  into  basins  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  coarse  metal,  or  "  rohstein,"  containing  fmm  20  to  CO  per 
cent  of  copper  according',  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  is  next  roasted, 
and  the  calcined  ore  melted  for  fine  metal,  or  "  spurstein." 

The  Mausfeld  ores  contain  silver,  usually  about  05  to  100  of 
copper,  and  this  is  well  worth  extractioiu  In  order  to  etlect  this, 
the  fine  metal  is  ground  between  mill-stones,  and  the  powder 
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carefully  roasted.  In  this  process  the  copper  is  mainly  converted 
into  an  insoluble  oxide,  whilst  the  silver  is  all  transformed  into 
tlie  soluble  sulphate,  and  can  be  completely  extracted  by  lixi- 
viation  (Ziervogel).     The  insoluble  copper  oxide  and  sulphide 


Flo,  ^i^. 


termed  "gaarrost'*  is  then  fused  witbsla^  in  &  blast-fumace.cloeelr 
x«Mmbting  that  shown  in  Fig.  93,  and  &  rich  re^os  of  black 
copper  is  obuined  ;  it  contains  about  98  per  c«nt  of  copper,  the 
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remainder  consisting  of  iron  together  with  small  quantities  of 
silver  and  antimony.  The  black  copper  is  lastly  refined  in  a 
small  furnace  termed  a  retining  hearth  (Figs.  94  and  95),  iu 
which  the  impure  metal  is  melted  in  contact  with  charcoal,  a 
blast  of  air  being  supplied  by  the  tuyeres,  and  samples  of  the 
metal  being  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  when  the 
process  is  cumplete.  The  "rosette  copper"  thus  obtained  is, 
however,  not  of  the  liighest  quality,  and  it  must  bo  subjected 
to  a  process  of  toughening  in  order  to  enable  it  to  attain  its 
maximum  degree  of  malleability. 

183  Wet  Copper  Extraction  Process. — No  less  than  500,000  tons 
of  ii-oa  pyrites,  containing  on  an  average  3  per  cent  of  copper, 
are  annually  bunit  iu  the  suljihuric  acid  works  of  thia  country. 
The  residual  oxide  of  iron,  known  as  burnt  pyrites,  or  blue  billy, 
is  too  poor  in  copper  to  render  it  possible  to  apply  to  it  any 
of  the  ordinary  dry-smelting  operations.  Processes  for  accom- 
plishing litis  end  have  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Longmaid  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  and  are  now  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and 
known  as  tlie  wet  copper  extraction  processes.  These  operations 
depend  upon  the  fiict  that  if  the  ground-burnt  ore  be  mixed 
with  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  coarsely  crushed  rock-salt, 
and  the  mixture  ]-)rop».'rly  calcined,  the  whole  of  the  copper 
is  converted  into  a  soluble  cupric  chloride.  The  roasted 
mass  is  then  lixiviated,  and  the  copper  contained  in  solution 
thrown  down  as  metal  by  somp-iran.  The  calcination  is  usually 
carried  on  iu  long  furnaces  shown  in  Figs.  96,  97.  98,  and  99,  the 
mixture  of  ore  aud  salt  being  introduced  through  hoppers  placed 
above  the  furnace ;  the  temp»erature  is  kept  at  a  dull  red-heat 
and  the  mass  frequently  stirred.  The  ordinary  furnace  charge 
is  3  tons  5  cwts.,  and  the  operation  lasts  about  six  hours.  It  is 
found  that  the  success  of  the  working  of  the  process  depends 
upou  the  i-elative  amounts  of  sulphur  and  copper  existing  in  the 
ore,  the  sulphur  exceeding  the  copper  by  about  a  half  per  cent  If 
the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  burnt  ore  be  less  thau  this,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  xzw  pyrites  must  be  added.  During  the 
calcination  considerable  quantities  of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric 
acid  gases  ai'e  evolved,  together  with  some  vapours  of  leiTic  and 
cupric  chlorides.  In  order  to  prevent  these  noxious  vapours 
from  jiassing  into  the  atmosphere,  the  exit  flue  from  the  furnace 
is  connected  with  a  wash-tower  filled  with  open  brickwork, 
down  which  a  current  of  water  pusses.  The  precipitate  of 
metallic  copper,  thrown  down  from  the  liquors  by  scrap-iron. 
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contains  from  VO  to  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  it  is  either 
smelted  directly  for  blister-copper,  or  fused  with  the  fine  metal, 
CujS,  of  the  dry  process,  then  roasted,  and  afterwards  worked  up 
to  marketable  copper  by  the  process  already  described 

184  Another  extraction  process  is  that  of  Hunt  and  Douglas.^ 
According  to  this  process  the  ores  containing  carbonates  or 
oxides  are  simply  heated,  whilst  those  containing  sulphides 
must  be  roasted.  The  ore  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  120  parts  of  common  salt  or  112  parts 
of  calcium  chloride,  and  2S0  parts  of  sul])]iate  of  iron  in  1,000 
parts  of  water,  and  then  adding  200  parts  of  common  salt.  The 
process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  ferrous  chloride,  FeClg,  is  thus 
formed,  which  iu  contact  with  common  salt  converts  the  copper 
oxides  into  chlorides.  If  cuprous  oxide  is  present,  metallio 
copper  is  at  once  precipitated :  — 


3CU3O  +  2FeCl5 


Cu2+2CujCl^  +  FegOy 


Cupric  oxide  is  decomposed  as  follows  : — 

3CuO  +  2FeCl2=  COjCIj  +  Cua^  +  Fe^O^. 

Cuprous  chloride  being  insoluble  in  water  is  held  in  solution 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  chlorides,  and  then  decomposed  by 
iron  together  with  the  cupric  chloride, 

185  Properties  of  Copp^. — Commercial  copper  usually  contains 
traces  of  the  other  metals  which  are  present  in  the  ores,  and  in 
addition  to  these  not  uufrequently  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 
Pure  metallic  copper  is  obtained  either  by  heating  the  pure  oxide 
iu  oxyj^eu,  or  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  pure  copper 
sulphate  by  means  of  platinum  electrodes. 

Copper  possesses  a  peculiar  red  colour  and  bright  metallic 
lustre.  The  true  copper-red  colour  is,  however,  not  seen  by  a 
single  reflection,  and  is  only  observed  when  the  light  entering 
the  eye  ha^  been  many  times  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
copper.  Tliis  is  well  seen  if  a  piece  of  straight  copper  foil  be 
bent  at  an  acute  angle  and  held  before  the  obsen'er ;  the  fine 
deep  red  copper  colour  is  noticed  near  the  point  at  which  the 
two  cojiper  surfaces  approach. 

Copper  is  found  crystallized  in  the  native  state  in  regular 
octohedrons ;  crystals  of  the  same  form  are  also  found  as  au 
artificial  refinery  product     If  a  piece  of  phosphorus  be  allowed 

^  Snghteeriny,  xx'il  p.  419. 
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to  remain  for  some  months  in  contact  with  a  clean  copper  wire 
under  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  sin^'le  octohedrons  of 
metallic  copper  are  formed  together  with  copper  pliosphide 
(Wohler),  and  a  similar  artificial  formation  of  crystallized  copper 
is  ohaerved  in  Golding-Bird'a  decomposing  cell/  us  well  as  in 
the  celb  of  Meidinger's  hattery.  In  both  these  coses  the  metal 
is  deposited  from  solution  very  slowly. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  toughest  of  metals.  It  is  very  malleable, 
and  may  be  luvraniered  or  rolled  into  thin  leaf  (Dutch  metal),  or 
drawn  into  fine  wire.  After  hammering  it  possesses  a  finely 
iibrous  or  silky  fracture.  Very  sliglit  admixture  of  other  metals 
makes  it  more  brittle,  and  imparts  to  it  a  less  distinctly  fibrous 
fracture.  Native  copper  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*94 ;  cast 
copper,  probably  because  it  always  contains  small  cavities, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*92 ;  the  rolled  or  hammered  copper 
8'9Ji ;  and  pure  electrolytic  copper  8"945  (Hampe).  Very  tliin 
copper  leaf  transmits  a  greenish-blue  light.  When  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  pure  zinc, 
pure  metallic  copper  is  deposited  as  a  fine  spongy  mass,  which 
after  washing  and  drying  forms  a  soft  ijnpalpable  dark-red 
powder. 

The  melting-point  of  copper  is  lower  than  that  of  gold  but 
higher  than  that  of  silver.  lu  the  molten  state  it  possesses  a 
greenish-blue  colour.  When  heated  at  a  temperature  just  below 
that  of  its  meUing-i>oiut  copper  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  can 
be  pounded  in  a  nmrtar.  On  passing  from  the  liquid  to  tlie 
solid  state  copper  expands,  iloltea  copper  possesses  the  power 
of  absorbing  different  gases,  which  are  evolved  in  the  form  of 
bubbles  when  the  metal  cools,  or  give  rise  to  tlie  peculiar  pheno- 
menon known  as  "  spitting,"  when  a  solid  crust  has  already 
been  formed  on  the  surfaca  Spongy  copper  absorbs  at  a  red- 
beat  06  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  whilst  coi>per  wire 
absorbs  0*308  times  its  volume  (Graham).  Copper  can  be 
distilled  in  a  sti-eam  of  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  of  the 
electric  arc. 

Metallic  copper  is  largely  used  for  a  great  variety  of  technical 
and  domestic  purposes,  being  especially  valuable  from  its  tough- 
ness, as  in  the  manufucture  of  tubular  boilei^.  Next  to  silver, 
copper  is  the  best  conductor  of  electricity,  and  hence  pure 
copper  is  employed  for  the  wires  of  submarine  telegraphs. 


»  J'hiL  TruM.  1337,  p.  37. 
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*SS*^*  \,^ji  iwha,  must  be  obtained,  and  the  surface  of 
'f^  [Iwi  ^'i^  linseed-oil  or  beeswax,  and  then  carefully 
■^•^^-tv  .ujjAitii  so  as  to  give  its  surface  the  necessary  con- 
■«^^  *^.A*fc  -^  uumber  of  "  guiding  wires  "  are  then  attached 
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^_^    jiliw  4$t  *  Alhfntrnm^  May  4,  1839. 

■  -^  '  h^fciM  ^-wuut  of  tlwsc  discovrrieg,  see   Gi-ove'a  Art  of  Sledro- 
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obUxn  simuliuieou  aad  eqiul  deposition  of  mcUl  over  tlie 
vlMle  ■■fftaej  aad  the  object  is  thea  iuiuwaiwii  in  a  copper 
•olpliate  aotnSkm  and  nede  the  ucffliiro  pcde  of  e  gahrasic 
battery  of  the  leqvtnteiftiBqgtk  He  vhale  then  soon  beooiDes 
coated  with  a  Ai^  film  off  eofiper;  and  the  dqnntMn  it  aQomd 
to  go  on  vatfl  this  eoatiog  aoqains  a  thidrwcaw  of  aboot  ^  of 
an  ioch,  being  then  of  sofficient  slzength  to  retain  its  Coaa  vhen 
the  iBOold  m  leaored  It  is  now  lifted  oat  of  the  vat.  the 
copper  cat  thnM^^  at  suitable  places*  the  pkfltcr  coie  bcolcea 
away  vith  great  care  and  the  wbole  of  it  extracted.  Tbe  outer 
of  the  copper  (iaaa  arith  the  wires  attached  to  it  is  next 
raniidied  over  in  otdcr  to  pie  vent  any  <h?i|ioMt 
thereon.  Tbe  iimer  ear&ce,  or  the  inqnesnoa  of  die 
ofajeetc  is  cow  exposed  to  the  action  of  snlphnratted  hydrogen 
or  dipped  into  a  weak  solntion  of  petasrinia  salphide  for  the 
pmpose  of  preventing  adhesioa  of  the  snbaequeat  depowt. 
Tbni  the  parts  are  igsia  iimiyffaed  in  the  dq)06iting  vat ;  this 
is  fiOed  with  the  copper  sohitian ;  and  a  piste  of  pore  electro- 
type copper  is  saspeiuled  within  each  poetiQpi  and  sttarhed  to 
the  positive  pde.  A  deposit  of  pore  copper  is  now  fonned  OTcr 
the  interior  and  this  process  is  continued  until  the  metal  has 
ft^****«^  a  thidfpss  Taryiog  firom  one-ei^th  to  one-thiid  of  an 
inch,  requiring  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  weeiESL  Each 
piece  is  now  removed  from  the  liquid,  washed,  and  the  thin  onter 
first  shell  of  copper  torn  ofiT;  then  all  the  pszta  off  the  ^ara 
are  ncsrly  complete  and  ready  for  fixing  together. 

The  method  for  the  reproduction  of  friiit,  flowers,  insects, 
icc^  in  copper  may  here  be  mentioned.  For  tLU  parpoee  articles 
of  this  kbat  which  are  eo  frsgile  that  they  will  scarcdy  beu 
t>***^»*^  are  first  coated  with  silver  by  mesas  of  a  sstarated 
rfTJiiiff-  of  silver  nitrate  in  hot  alcohol ;  the  articles  sre  dipped 
fiir  a  monent  into  this  scdntion,  the  alcohol  erapoiatea  and 
the  film  of  the  salt  kft  upon  the  object  is  redaced  to  meftsl  by 
1^"Bf"C  it  into  the  v^wur  emitted  by  a  aolntaon  of  phofl^hons 
incaiboQdisn}phid&  The  articles  are  then  coated  in  a  soloftion 
of  copper  sulphate  by  the  method  already  described. 

For  the  porpose  of  covedng  iroo,  aa  alkaline  sohitian  of 
copper  cyanide  in  potanam  cyanide  is  empleyed.  On  dippii^ 
the  iron  or  steel  article  into  this  solution  a  thin  deposit  of 
copper  ia  obtained,  and  upon  this  a  ooatiqg  of  aOver  or  gold  can 
easily  be  deposited  For  the  pnrpooe  of  obtaining  a  tiucker  de- 
posit of  copper  on  mn,  the  operation  is  conducted  as  described 
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and  the  object  then  placed  in  a  copper  sulphate  depositing 
bath.  An  improvement  upon  tliis  process  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  H.  Wilde  of  Jifanchester,  by  keeping  the  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  in  a  constant  state  of  rotation ;  by  this  means  powerful 
electric  currents  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  small  surfaces  of 
the  metal  without  detriment  to  the  quaUty  of  the  deposited 
copper,  the  quantity  of  copper  which  can  be  thus  deposited  in  the 
firmly  coherent  state  is  one  pound  per  hour  on  the  square  foot 
of  surface,  this  being  twenty  time-s  greater  tlian  when  the  solution 
is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest.  The  same  observer  notices  that 
if  the  iron  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  90°  before  it  is  dipped 
into  the  warm  solution  of  cyanide,  no  hydrogen  is  deposited 
with  the  copper,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  process,  and  hence 
the  metal  adlieres  much  more  closely  to  the  iron.  These  im- 
provements are  now  successfully  applied  to  the  economical 
production  of  coppered  cast-iron  rollers  for  calico-printing. 
When  a  new  pattern  is  required  on  the  roller  one-half  of  the 
copper  is  turned  ofif  and  restored  to  its  original  thickness  by 
deposit  at  a  small  cost.  The  maintenance  of  the  rollers  to 
a  standard  size  is  an  important  advantage. 

An  important  branch  of  electrotyping,  is  that  by  which  wood- 
cuts can  be  copied  and  their  number  thus  indefinitely  increased. 
This  is  accomplished  by  obtaining  a  reverse  of  the  wood-cut 
in  gutta-percha  softened  in  hot  water ;  the  cast  thus  obtained  ia 
then  covered  with  finely  divided  graphite  powder  and  placed  as 
the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
copper  solution  until  the  metal  is  deposited  in  a  film  of  suffi- 
cient tliickness.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and,  to  give  it  the  requisite 
solidity,  the  back  of  it  is  filled  with  jnolten  type-metal  or  with 
fusible  solder.  lu  the  same  way  engravings  fi*om  either  steel  or 
copper  plates  may  be  copied,  and  the  same  process  can  be 
applied  to  type-metal,  the  galvano-plastic  being  used  in  some 
cases  in  preference  to  the  stereotype-process. 

187  Copper  Alloys. — Many  alloys  of  copper  are  of  great  tech- 
nical impoitance.  We  shall  here  mention  only  the  copper-zinc 
alloys. 

Bram,  which  has  long  been  known,  was  up  to  the  year  1780 
always  made  by  strongly  heating  copper  together  with  cala- 
mine and  charcoal  or  coal  The  coal  reduces  the  calamine  to 
the  metallic  condition,  and  the  zinc,  inbtead  of  passing  off 
as  vapour,  combines  with  the  copper,  and  forms  brass. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  brass  is   prepared  by    adding 
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the  requisite  quantity  of  metallic  zinc  to  molten  copper.  Tlie 
composition  of  bi-ass  varies  considerably ;  common  brass,  some- 
times termed  English  brass,  contains  about  two  parts  of  copper 
to  one  of  zinc.  When  more  copper  is  added  the  colour 
becomes  reddish.  That  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  copper 
is  termed  German  or  Dutch  brass  or  tombac.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  additional  proportion  of  zinc  yields  a  light  yellow 
metal  known  as  Muntz  metal,  an  alloy  which  was  first  prepared 
by  Mr.  Muntz.  in  the  year  1832,  and  has  since  been  very  largely 
used  for  tlie  sheathing  of  ships.  Another  such  alloy  muned 
Aich's  metal  from  its  inventor,  is  malleable  when  hot 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  a  variety  of 
copper-zinc  alloys : — 
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Brass  and  the  other  capper-zinc  alloys  are  all  harder  than 
copper ;  they  are  malleable  and  can  be  hammered  and  rolled 
into  thin  plates  and  drawn  out  to  fine  wire ;  they  can  also  be 
i*eadily  worked  in  the  lathe.  Tliese  properties,  as  M-ell  as  its 
beautiful  colour,  bright  lustre,  and  cheapness,  render  it  an  alloy 
most  useful  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
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x88  Copper  Hydride,  CujHj.  This  compound  discovered  by 
Wurtz,'  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  or  reddish-brown  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  heated  with  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  70**.  When  raised 
to  a  higher  temperature  the  hydride  decomposes  into  its  con- 
stituents. It  ignites  easily  in  chlorine  gas,  and  is  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  as  follows : — 

1  Comj}t,  Hend.  xvitl.  p.  102, 
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Cu^Ha  +  2HC1  =  Cu,CI,  +  2Ey 

The  same  compound  is   also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodinm 
In'pophospliite  on  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (Schiitzeuberger). 


COPPER    AND    OXYGEN. 

189  These  elements  form  four  compouuds  as  follows : — 

Copper  tetrantoxide,  Cu_jO. 
Copper  hemioxide  or  cuprous  oxide,  CUjO. 
Copper  monoxide  or  cupric  oxide,  CuO. 
Copper  dioxide  or  cupric  peroxide,  CuOj. 

Of  these  oxides  the  second  and  tliird  have  been  long  known, 
as  tliey  are  formed  when  metitllic  copper  is  heated  in  the  air. 
Copper  scale,  which  falls  from  Lot  metallic  copper  when  it  is 
worked  with  the  hammer,  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  oxides.  The 
portion  of  the  scale  next  to  the  metal  consists  of  the  red 
cuprous  oxide  whilst  the  outside  portion  is  composed  of  black 
cupric  oxide.  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  tlie  existence  of 
the  red  compound,  indeed  they  distinguished  two  varieties,  the 
one  oblaincd  in  tlie  form  of  a  tinel}''  divided  powder  by  pouring 
water  ou  to  the  surface  of  freshly  melted  copper  and  termed 
Jios  acris,  and  the  other  obtained  as  copper  scale  and  termed 
aeris  squama,  Geber  explained  the  calcination  of  copper  by  the 
combustion  of  the  sulphur  which  this  metal  was  supposed  to 
contain  (Vol  I.  p.  5),  and  many  later  chemists  speak  of  copper 
as  being  more  or  less  calxed.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
j-ear  1798  that  Proust  distinctly  stated  that  the  black  and  red 
calces  of  copper  were  two  distinct  oxidation  products. 

Copper  TttrantorAde,  Cnfl,  Eometimes  termed  quadrant  oxide, 
is  formed,  according  to  H.  Kose.^  by  adding  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  to  a  dilute  solution  of  dichloride  of  tin  and  caustic 
potash  keeping  the  mbcture  well  cooled.  Copper  hydroxide, 
Cu(0H)3,  is  in  this  case  first  formed,  and  this  is  reduced  by  the 
tin  dichloride  with  formation  of  potassium  stannate : — 

4Cu(0H}j+  12K0H:  +  SSnCU  -  Cu,0  +  6KC1  + 
SKjSnO.+  lokjO. 

Copper  tetmntoxide  is  an  olive-green  powder  which  undergoes 
no  change  under  water  if  the  air    be  completely   excluded 

1  A<79.  -iKn-  cxx.  I. 
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Ejcpoeed  to  air  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxy;jen.  The  comjHJsiUou  of 
this  compound  is  ascertained  from  the  action  of  dilute  hydro- 
cliloric  or  sulphuric  acid  upou  it,  wheu  the  following  decom- 
position takea  place : — 

Cu^O  +  2HC1  =  CujCI,  +  2Cu  +  H,0. 
Cu^O  +  UjtO^  =  CuSO^  +  3Cu  +  H,0. 

Copper  Hetniaiid^  or  Cupr&us  Oxide,  Cu,0.  This  oxide  occurs 
as  cuprite  or  red  copper  ore,  cryslallizing  iu  octohedrous  tiud  iu 
other  simple  or  cotuplex  forms  of  the  regular  system.  Jt 
possesses  a  bright  red  or  bi*owuish  red  colour,  frequently  ex- 
liibiling  a  diamond  lustre;  it  also  occurs  in  the  massive  stHt& 
In  the  mineral  chalcotrichite  it  forms  a  hair-like  mass  consisting 
of  small  cubical  crystals  elongated  in  the  dii-cclion  of  one  of 
the  axes.     Pure  cuprite  hns  a  specific  gi'uvity  of  5'75. 

Cuprous  oxide  can  be  obtained  artiticiully  iu  a  rarioty  of 
■ways.  Thus,  if  a  thick  cop|ter  wire  be  heated  in  a  muttio  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  white-heat,  and  then  for  some  hours  at  a  dark 
red-heut,  small  dark  crystals  of  the  oxide  are  seen  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  metallic  bead  obtniueil  (Marchand).  I'inely 
divided  copper  is,  however,  converted  into  eupi-ous  oxide  at  a 
temperature  below  a  red-heat,  and  if  the  metallic  powder  lias  been 
obtained  by  reduction  in  hydrogen  at  the  lowest  ]»ossibIe  tem- 
perature, it  combines  with  atmospheric  oxygen  on  exposure  to 
air  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  A  solution  of  copper  suljjhate 
to  which  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  has  been  added  yields  a  blue 
solution  with  sugar,  and  this,  when  gently  heated,  deposits  a  fine 
red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide,  consisting  of  microscopic  crystals 
(Mitschcrlich).  It  is  obtained  as  a  non-crjstalline  ral  jwwder 
by  gently  heating  a  mixtun?  of  five  parts  of  cupwus  chlnride 
and  tliree  parts  of  sodium  carbonate,  in  a  covered  crucible  and 
lixiviating  the  residuo.  Cuprous  oxide  is  also  formed  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  the  metal  under  water.  Sage,  in  the  yt^r 
1773,  pointed  out  that  tlie  remuins  of  a  statue  winch  hnd  long 
lain  under  water  were  partiully  converted  into  this  oxide,  and 
J.  Davy  observed  that  an  antique  helmet  found  in  the  sea 
near  Corfu,  was  covert'd  with  crj'stals  of  metallic  copper  as 
well  as  of  cuprous  oxide.  It  has  also  been  obtained  in  the 
crv'stnlhiie  state  by  the  slow  galvanic  decomposition  of  copper 
sulphate.  > 

>  GftMing-Bihl,  PAH,  TrafU.  1837,  p.  S7, 
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OF  COPPEK. 


veneris,"  and  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  treat  of 
the  artificial  production  of  gems  all  mention  the  fact  that 
copper  calx  colours  glass  green. 

Ctipric  Hydrixcide,  Cu(OH)j,  is  obtained  as  a  light  blue  preci- 
pitai«  by  decomjicising  a  sohition  ttf  a  copper  salt  in  the  cold 
uith  an  alkali.  Tliis  precipitate,  however,  almost  always  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  alkuli»  and  the  hydroxide  is 
obtained  in  a  purer  state  by  adding  sal-anin)oniac  to  the  solution 
befure  precipitation,  and  then  washing  the  precipitate  well  with 
warm  water.  The  compound,  after  having  been  dried  over  lime, 
dot's  not  undergo  loss  of  water  on  heating  to  100°,  but  if  the 
fri'slily  prenipilated  oxide  be  boiled  with  water  it  soon  becomes 
black  being  converted  into  a  hydrate  having  the  composition 
Cu,0.(OH),  =  Cu(UH)2  H-  2CuO.  Copper  hydroxide  dissolves 
readily  in  aqueous  ammonia  yielding  a  beautiful  dark  blue 
Lquid  which  is  also  produced  when  copper  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  the  liquid  exposed  to  the 
air.  When  largely  diluted  with  water  or  treated  with  stj-oug 
caustic  potash»  cupric  hydroxide  separates  out  from  the  solution, 
and  on  heating  this,  the  black  hydrate  is  precipitated.  The 
solution  ol'  copper  oxide  in  ammouia  possesses  the  property  of 
dissolving  cellulose  (cot! on- wool,  linen,  liller-paper,  &c.).* 

Midnguti  and  Sarzeau  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  cupram- 
moniuni  chromate  obtained  a  mass  of  dark  blue  needles  having 
the  composition  4NH3  -|-  3Cu(0H)j  +  3HA  These  glow  whea 
heated^  metallic  copper  beinfj  left  behind.- 

C'ippcr  Dioxide,  CuO;,  II.O,  is  formed,  according  to  Thenard, 
by  the  action  of  dilutii  hydrogen  dioxide  on  copper  hydroxide 
at  the  tompemture  of  the  freezing-point.  It  is  a  yellowish 
brown  powder  which  very  readily  decomposes  into  cupric  oxide 
and  oxygen. 


SALTS   OF   COPPER. 


xgi  Two  series  of  copper  salts  are  known  corresponding  to 
cuprous  and  cupric  oxide. 

The  Cuprous  Salts. 

But  few  of  these  salts  are  known  in  the  pure  state,  cuprous 
oxide  being  converted  by  the  action  of  most  acids  either  into 

*  Schweiiecr,  /oum.  Pratt.  Ch;n..  Ixxii.  lOO, 

*  Aik%,  Chtni.  Pnyi,  [3J  ix.  iU, 
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metal  atid  the  monoxide  which  dissolves,  or  completely  oxidisorl 
into  the  latter  compound. 

Cuprous  Chloride,  CujClj. — Tliis  substance  waa  first  obtained 
by  Boyle '  by  the  action  of  copper  on  inercnric  chloride.  He 
compared  the  substance  thus  obtained,  whicli  he  found  turned 
green  on  oxposnrc  to  air,  to  ream  or  gum,  and  hence  he  gave  to 
it  tl»e  name  of  resina  cupri  or  cuprum  gummcUosum,  l*rou9t 
obtained  the  enme  roin|>ound  by  tlie  action  of  the  dichloride  on 
the  salts  of  the  monoxitie,  and  J.  Davy  showed  that  cuprous 
chloride  is  formed  together  witli  the  cupric  salt  when  copper 
foil  or  copper  filings  are  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  when  they 
barn  with  the  evolntion  of  a  red  liyht.  If  hydrochloric  acid 
be  passed  over  Ijot  copper  contained  in  a  glass  tube  this  com- 
pound is  formed,  and  is  seen  to  condense  in  transparent  drops 
(Wohler).  In  order  to  prepare  it  on  a  lar^e  arale,  cnpric  chloride 
is  boiled  with  hydrochlonc  acid  and  copper  tilings  or  precipitated 
coj>[ier,  a  few  pieties  of  scrap  platinn  m  bei  ng  added.  Tlie 
filtered  solution  yields  on  the  addition  of  water  a  white  crystal- 
line precipitate  of  cuprous  chloride.  This,  on  exposure  to  light 
in  the  moist  state  soon  becomes  of  a  dirty  violet  tint,  but  if  it 
be  dried  in  absence  of  air  or  light  it  then  assumes  only  a  faint 
yellow  colour  on  exposure  to  light.  It  crystallizes  from  hot 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  form  of  white  regular 
tetrahedrons.  Cuprous  chloride  may  also  be  obtained  by 
gradually  adding  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  to  a  mix- 
ture of  hydroohlonc  acid  and  copper  turnings  until  nearly  all 
Ihe  copper  is  dissolved,  when  the  solution  is  poured  into  water.* 
Another  process  consists  in  adding  an  intimate  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  copper  oxide  and  one  part  of  zinc-dust  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time  to  common  strong  hydrochloric  acid  until 
cuprous  chloride  begins  to  separate  out ;  ninrc  hydrochloric 
acid  is  then  poured  in  and  more  of  the  mixture  added  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  compound  is  formed  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  cuprous  chloride 
precipitated  by  pouring  the  clear  solution  into  water.' 

Cuprous  chloride  has  a  specific  gravity  of  37 ;  it  melts  below 
a  rt-d-heat,  solidifying  to  a  yellowish  or  brownish  mass.  Exposed 
to  the  air  it  absorbs  water  and  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 


*  Cvnttd^ratufni  and  Ejcpcrimtnit  ahonl  Ax  Origin  ^f  QualUUi  and  Formt^ 

«  l.nptoi),  Cknn,  JVVim,  xxx.  822. 

*  lleuiiuuin,  Jitr.  lUatxk.  C%cm.  On.  Yii.  720. 


CUPROUS  COMPOUNDS. 


green  cupric  oxychloride.  The  liydrociilorio  acid  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride  absorbs  carbon  monoxide  forming  a  com- 
poumi  with  il  which  separates  out  in  scales  having  a  mother- 
of-pearl  lustre,  on  saturating  the  concentmted  solution  with  the 
gas  (Berthelot).  This  compound  probably  possesses  the  formula 
COCU2CI2+ 2HoO.  Its  composition  has.  however,  not  been 
definitely  ascertained  owing  to  tlie  readiness  with  which  it 
parts  with  carbon  monoxide. 

Cup-oHs  Bromide,  CugHr^,  is  formed  with  ignition  when 
bromine  is  brought  into  contact  with  copper  heated  below  a  red- 
heat.  It  forms  a  brownish  crystalline  mass  which  turns  blue 
on  ex^wsure  to  sunlight  and  has  a  specific  gmvily  of  4"7:^. 

Cuprovs  Iodide,  Cujl^.  This  is  the  only  known  iodide  of 
copper.  It  is  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  two 
elements  beinj^  formed  when  they  are  heated  togethfr  or  when 
copper  is  dissolved  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodio 
acid.  If  potassium  iodide  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt,  cuprous  iodide  is  precipitated,  half  of  the  iodine  being 
liberated.  The  evolution  of  iodine  can  be  prevented  by  the 
previous  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  or  ferrous  sulphate : 

2CuS0^  +  2FeSO^  +  2KI  =  CuJ,  + 162(804)3  +  K^O,. 

Cuprous  iodide  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  which  undergoes 
little  ttlteriition  on  exposure  to  light;  and  has  a  speoific  gravity 
of  4'41.  It  melts  at  a  red-heat,  solidifying  again  to  form  a 
brown  mass  which  yields  a  green  powder. 

Cuprous  Flnoride,  CujFj,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  upon  cuprous  hydroxide.  It  is  a  red  powder  which 
melts  on  heniiiig  to  form  a  black  liquid  solidifying  to  a  scarlet 
mass.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  a 
black  colour;  on  the  addition  of  water  it  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder  which  fioon  assumes  a  red  colour. 

Cnjnous  Sulphite,  CunSOg  +  ILO,  is  formed  by  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  into  a  mixture  of  water  and  anmionium  cuprous-sulphite ; 
on  crystallizing,  the  salt  separates  out  in  red  rectangular  prisms. 
When  an  pxchss  of  solution  of  ammonium  sulphite)  is  added  to 
one  of  copper  sulphate,  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate  is  first 
formed,  but  this  disappcnrs  ngain  on  further  addition  of  copyier 
sulphate  and  on  warminj!.  The  solution  then  deposits  ammontniu 
cuprous  sulphite,  (NH^V.SO,,  Cu.SO^^,  in  the  fonn  of  colonrlcaa 
six-sided  scales.  Another  donlile  salt,  (NH^^SOj,  2Cu2SO,j.  is 
formed  when  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate   is   treated  witli  ft 
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large  excess  of  ammonium  sulphite  and  a  suflScient  quantity  of 
Bulphurous  acid  added  to  prevent  the  foniiatioa  of  a  precipitate. 
If  the  solution  be  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed  vessel  the 
above  salt  crystallizes  out  in  bright  white  scales.  The  liquid 
on  heating  yields  a  bright  red  powder  or  soales  of  cupric-cnpro- 
sulphite,  CuSOi+  CnjS03+2H^O. 

Cuprous  Ci/arddef  Cu2(CX)2.  When  a  Folulion  of  potassium 
cyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  a  red  precipitate 
oi'  cupric  cyauiila  is  first  formed;  cyauugen  gaa  is  given  otf 
when  the  liquid  is  boiled  and  a  white  precipitate  of  cuprous 
cyituide  deposited.  This  same  compound  is  foimed  by  llie 
action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  cuprous  chloride,  and  also  by 
neutralizing  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  with  potash  and  then 
adding  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  reaction  may  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  (Lassaii;ne) ;  it  is  however  less  characteristic  than  the 
other  reactions  for  this  acid,  because  hydriodic  acid  produces 
a  similar  precipitate  of  cuprous  iodide. 

VnproHS  ThioejfanaU,  Cnj,(SCN)._j.  Potassium  thiocyanate  gives 
a  black  precipititte  of  cupric  thiocyanate  when  added  to  a 
solution  of  copper  sulpluity.  This  on  Ion;;  standing  and  wash- 
ing is  converted  into  white  cuprous  thiocyanate.  If  a  reducing 
agent  such  as  ferrous  sul phate  or  sulphur  dioxide  be  pi-esent  this 
latter  compound  is  at  once  precipitated.  This  reaction  is  often 
employed  for  the  separation  of  copper  from  other  mctak  ia 
quantitative  analysis. 


CUPRIC    SALTS. 

192  The  anhydrous  cupric  salts  are  yellow  or  colourless  ;  the 
hydratcd  baits  green  or  blue.  They  combine  with  ammonia  in 
different  proportions  forming  peculiar  compounds,  of  which 
many  dissolve  in  water  with  a  deep  blue  colour.  The  normal 
salt-i  are  generally  soluble  in  water;  the  basic  suits,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  usually  insoluble.  All  tlie  copper  salts  are 
poisonous,  causing  vomiting;  the  soluble  ones  possess  an  un- 
pleasant metallic  taste  and  redden  blue  litmus  paper. 

Cupric  Chl'iruie,  CuCL  is  fornvad  when  metallic  copper  is 
burnt  in  an  excess  of  clilurine.  or  when  the  hydrated  crystulline 
chloride  is  heated,  Cupric  chloride  is  a  dark-liver  coloured 
powder  which  on  heating  is   converted  into  cupious  chloride 
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with  loss  of  clilorina  It  readily  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  green  liquid  wliieli  ia  also  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
or  carbonate  in  liydiochloiic  acid,  lilioiubic  prisms  or  needles 
having  tlic  composition  CuCJj  +  2H2O  separate  out  on  evajiura- 
tion.  Tho  concentrated  solution  of  the  hydrated  chloride  hna 
an  emerald-green  colour,  and  on  dilution  with  water  tlie  colour 
changes  to  a  bluish-green.  It  is  very  deliquescent  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  fialutiou  burning  with  a  line  green  llame 
and  giving  a  chamclerijstic  chunnelled-si)ace  spectrum. 

Basic  Cti]me  C/Uoride,  or  Copper  OxyMoride,  Cn,02Cl5  + 
4H.,0  =  2CuO  +  CuCI^  +  4H2O.  This  compound  falls  down  as 
a  pale  blue  precipitate  when  caustic  potash  is  added  to  an  excess 
of  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride.  AViien  the  compound  is  heated 
it  loses  water  and  is  converted  into  a  brown  or  blnckish  pnwiler, 
and  when  moistened,  tliis  takes  up  three  inoleculea  of  water  and 
changes  again  to  a  green  colour.  Wheu  a  solution  of  cu]>ric 
chloride  ia  mixed  with  cupric  hydroxide,  or  when  an  excess  of 
caustic  potash  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  former  salt  so  as 
to  ensure  complete  precipitation,  a  compound  having  the  com- 
position Cu^OyClj  +  41120  is  thitiwn  down.  This  bubstance  occurs 
native  in  the  form  of  a  green  sand  composed  of  .small  rliumbic 
prisms  found  at  Atacama,  as  well  as  in  Peni,  Bolivia,  and  oilier 
places,  and  henc«  termed  alacamite.  According  to  Field,  (his 
mineral  is  at  the  present  day  being  formed  on  the  south  coast 
of  Chili  by  the  action  of  sea-water  on  copper  pyrites.  The 
same  compound  may  be  artificially  oblained  in  the  crystalline 
state  by  beating  common  salt  with  aminoniacai  solution  of 
copper  .sulphate  to  100°  [Debray),  the  decomposition  being : 

6NH,  4-  4CuS0,  +  2NaCl  -|-  SH^O  =  3(XH,)3SO,  -I- 
Cu^OyClg  +  NajSO^. 

This  compound  is  also  formed  when  copper  foil  exposed  to 
the  air  is  i-ein^atedly  inoist<?ned  with  hydrochloric  acid  or 
chloride  of  lunnioinnm  solution,  or  wheu  a  solution  of  co])per 
sulpbrtte  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  blcaching-powder 
solution.  The  product  obtained  in  the  last  process  occun  in 
commerce  as  a  li^ht  bright  gieen  [towder,  used  iei  the  aits  as 
a  pi'^ment  and  known  under  the  name  of  BrunsirUh  grfoi.  On 
heating  it  lose^  water  and  becomes  black  but  regains  the  green 
colour  ou  moistening.  Other  oxychlorides  of  copper  arc  also 
known  occurring  partly  as  mineials  and  partly  as  artificial 
products. 
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Cuprio  Chloride  and  Ammonia.  Anhydrons  cupric  cbloride 
absorbs  ammonia,  iuci'easing  in  bulk  and  forming  a  blue  powder 
having  the  composition  CuCl^+ONHy  When  ainmoiiia  gas 
is  passed  into  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  copf>er  cliloride  a 
dark  blue  solution  is  formed  which  on  cooling  deposits  small 
dark  blue  octohedrous  or  pointed  quadmtic  prisms  having  tlie 
composition  CuCU  +  -iNHg  +  HjO.  Both  compounds  yield 
a  green  powder  when  tliey  are  heated  to  150^  having  the 
coiiiposjtiou  CuCl^  +  2NH5  ;  at  higlier  temperatures  nilmgen, 
ammonia,  and  sal-ammouiao  are  given  otf  whilst  cuprous 
chloride  remains  behind: 

6(CuC!jp  2NH^  =  3Cu,Cl,  +  6NH,C1  +  4NH,  +  N^ 


Tlie  action  of  water  on  this  substance  is  to  decompose  it  into 
the  foregoing  compound  which  remains  in  solution,  and  Into  au 
oxychloride  having  the  composition  CugO^CU-f- tJH^O,  which 
remains  behind  as  a  bluish-gi'een  powder. 

Ctiprie  Bi\>mide,  CuBrg.  When  cupric  oxide  in  dissolved 
in  hydrobromic  acid  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  anhydrous  bromide  separated 
out  in  dark  crystals  very  similar  to  those  of  iodine.  These  are 
very  deliquescent  and  on  heating  in  absence  of  air  decompose 
into  cuprous  bromide  and  bromine. 

Cupric  Fluonde,  CuFj+2H.O,  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
monoxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  eva]X)ration  small  trans- 
parent blue  crystals  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  separate  out 
Tlj»ise  are  deconipoaed  at  100°  with  the  separation  of  liglit  greea 
oxytluoride,  Cu(0H;2.  CuFj. 

193  Cupric  Sulphate  or  Copper  Sulphate,  CuSO^.  Tliis  body 
hii3  loll;;  been  known  undt'r  the  name  of  blue-vitriol  or  copper- 
vitriol,  being  found  in  solution  in  the  drainage-water  of  copper 
mines.  Copper  sulphate  was  for  a  long  time  cxmfounded  with 
green-vitriiil  or  iron  sulphiite,  this  being  ]>artially  due  to  the  fact 
that  Loth  IV*  quently  appear  in  the  same  dniiuage-water  and  are 
cajtable  ol  crysUillizing  together.  Basil  Valentine  apjiears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  recognise  the  fact  that  both  iron  and 
copi>or  vitiiol  can  occur  together,  for  he  says:  "  Vtmus  and 
Mars  can  be  brought  back  into  a  virtuous  vitriol/'  The 
alchemists  frequently  experimented  upon  such  mixed  vitriols, 
as  they  lielicvetl  that  they  I'ontniiied  the  materia  prima  employed 
for  the  pruparalLou  of  the  philosopher's  stoue.     Basil  Valentine 
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fiiiyB  "  where  copper  and  iron  are  found  together,  there  the  seeds 
of  gold  will  not  be  far  distant." 

The  arLiticiul  produ':tioii  of  copper  sulphate  is  first  described 
by  Van  Helmont  in  1G04  He  obtained  it  by  heating  copj^er 
and  sulphur  toj^'ether  and  moistening  the  residue  with  rain- 
water. Glauber,  in  1G48,  proved  that  it  may  easily  be  obtained 
by  boiling  copper  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Copper  Biilphate  is  manuFactured  on  the  large  scale  \n  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  Lancashire  it  is  prepared  in  quantity  fit»ui 
roasted  copper  pyrites  which  is  treated  in  leaden  pans  with 
chainber-acid  and  steam,  the  copper  oxide  dissolving  and  the  iron 
oxide  remaining  to  a  great  extent  unacted  upon.  When  copper 
ores  containing  sulpliurare  camfully  roasted  the  cop|>er  sulpliide 
is  converted  into  cniiper  sulpliate,  the  iron  aulpliid«  b«inj;  oliiefly 
convened  into  oxide.  By  lixiviating  the  residue  a  solution  of 
cojjpei'  sulphate  tolerably  free  from  iron  is  obtained  and  this 
nmy  be  purified  by  crystallization  from  the  concentrated  liquor. 
The  nnjtliei-liquora  of  the  solution  of  copper  sulphale  obtained 
in  both  thuso  M^ays  contain  iron  sulphate  together  with  copper 
sulpliate,  and  from  these  the  copper  Ls  generally  sepaialed 
by  precipitation  on  iron  plates.  This  precipitated  copper,  as 
well  as  copper  scale,  and  ineiallic  copper  obtained  by  oilier  pro- 
cesses, is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  co]jj>er  sulphate  by  ro;isting 
in  reverbt^ratoiy  furnaces  and  dissolving  tlie  product  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  In  case  the  metallic  copper  or  llie  copper  ores 
contain  gold  or  silver  as  is  the  case  with  that  from  the  Ilarz, 
the  granular  metal  is  treated  in  wooden  vessels  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  copper  and  leaves  the  gold 
and  silver  undissolved,  Tliis  simple  process,  which  was  Hrst 
carried  out  at  Mansfeld,  is  now  generally  employed  not  only 
to  separate  other  metals  from  cop^ier  but  for  the  purpose  of 
working?  up  the  various  opper  residues  At  blue-vitriol. 

194  The  following  process  is  adopted  in  Lancasliire  for  the 
prepai-ation  of  sulphate  of  copper  from  argentiferous  copper 
ores.  The  ore  is  tirst  oxidized  by  roasting  in  reverberatory 
furnaces.  The  ground  and  rousted  ore  is  then  digested  in 
leaden  vessels  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  ore  being  added  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  copper  dissolves 
as  copper  sulphate  together  with  a  portion  of  the  silver,  arseiiic, 
antimony,  and  bismuth  which  the  ore  contains,  whilst  the  lead, 
a  portion  of  the  copper,  and  the  gold,  are  tlirown  down.  The 
addition  of  ore  is  repeated  until  the  solution  is  nearly  neutral,  or 
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contains  as  little  free  acid  as  possible.  The  solution  is  next 
boiled  down  tx)  the  crystallizing  point  and  then  nm  into  lar„'e 
tanks  lined  with  lead,  in  which  strips  of  metallic  copper  are 
bung.  Upon  this  metallic  copper  the  whole  of  the  silver 
and  a  portion  of  the  antimony  and  arsenic  are  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  bismuth  separates 
out  as  an  insoluble  ba-ic  sulphate^  and  any  iron  present  is 
reduced  to  ferrous  salt.  The  copper  sulpliate  solution,  thus  freed 
from  other  metals,  is  then  crystallized  in  similar  large  lead-lined 
coolers  being  deposited  upon  strips  of  lead  hung  up  in  the 
cooler.  The  crytals  after  standing  are  removed  as  a  market- 
able artiule.  Tlie  mother-liquors  pass  back  again  to  be  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  fi-esh  cop[>er  ore  and  are  thus  worked 
again.  After  a  time  the  liquors  become  too  rich  in  iron  to  be  used 
for  the  preparation  of  the  pure  sulpliate  ;  they  are  then  neutraU 
lized  with  spent  pyrites  and  boihni  down ;  the  crystals  tlius 
formed  of  the  mixed  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  aitj  sold  as 
agricultural  sulphate  of  copper. 

Cnpric  sulphate  is  also  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  refining  of  silvei ;  the  silver  is  precipitated  from  solution 
of  the  sulphate  in  the  metallic  form  by  a  piece  oi  copper  and 
pure  ciijiric  sulpliate  remains  htihiud. 

195  Copper  sulphate  crystallizoa  from  warm  saturated  solution 
on  cooIfuL'  in  transparent  blue  (ricliuic  crystals  (Fig.  100)  Laving 
the  formula  CnSO^  4-  oH^O  and  a  specific  gravity  of  2*28, 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve,  according  to  Poggiale,  as  follows  ; — 

At  10'         20'  30*        60'  70*  fiO*  100' 

CuS04+5HjO  :^6-59  42-31  48  81  6583  9460  156-44  203*32, 

The  salt  is  insoluble  in  absolute  ah-oliol  and  only  slightly  solu- 
ble in  dilute  s]iints.  "When  it  is  heated  fur 
some  time  to  lUO''  the  hydrate  CuSO^  +  HjO 
remains  as  a  bluish-wliite  powder,  which  at 
a  temperature  of  from  21^0°  to  240°  loses  an 
iuU\  iti<*nal  molecule  of  water  leaving  the 
aiihyilrous  salt  behind.  This  forms  a  white 
niasa  which  is  extremely  hygroscopic,  becom- 
ing blue  on  absorption  of  water.  This  re- 
action is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  water  in  organic 
liquids,  as  also  for  dehydrating  the  sanje.  Tlie  anhydmns  com- 
pound may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  colourless  crystals  by 
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acting  upon  copper  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  closed 
vessels.  The  anhydrous  as  well  as  the  hydrated  sulphate  absorbs 
two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with  evolution  of  heat 
and  formation  of  cupric  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  same 
decompositiou  takes  place  when  copper  sulphate  is  treated  with 
un  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  when  the  temperature  sinks 
and  the  salts  dissolve  with  formation  of  a  green  liquid  which 
on  concentration  yields  crystals  of  cupric  chloride.  Tliis  re- 
action of  copper  sulphate  is  employed  for  separating  hydro- 
chloric acids  from  mixtures  of  gas^  as  for  instance,  from  chlorine 
or  from  carbon  dioxide  which  has  been  prepared  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Copper  sulphate  is  largely  used  In  calico- 
printing,  and  iu  the  preparation  of  the  pij^ments  of  copper^  as 
Scheele's  green  and  emerald  green.  It  is  also  used  in  very 
large  quantity  in  the  processes  of  electro- metallurgy. 

Copper  forms  a  series  of  basic  sulphates.  When  tlie  normal 
sulphate  is  kept  for  several  hours  at  a  dark  red-heat  an 
amorphous  orange-yellow  powder  remains  behind  having  the 

composition  S0._(^^~,.  ^0,  which  is  decomposed  in  contact 

with  cold  water  into  copper  sulphate  and  an  insoluble  green  basic 
sulphate,  CuSO^-f-3Cii(OH)3.  By  the  action  of  boiling  water 
a  salt  having  the  composition  CuSO^-i- 2Cu(0H}j  is  formed. 
These  as  well  as  other  basic  salts  are  also  obtained  when  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  treated  under  certain  conditions 
with  potash  or  ammonia.  Some  occur  as  minerals ;  thus 
brochantite  is  a  native  basic  sulphate  having  the  formula 
CuSO^  -h  3Cu(0II\,  and  occurring  in  bright  green  rhombic 
tables.  It  can  bo  artiiicinUy  prepared  by  allowing  a  piece 
of  porous  limestone  to  lie  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

A?nmoniacal  Compounds  of  Cojijycr,  When  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  is  treated  with  ammonia  a  basic  sulphate  is  first  thrown 
down.  On  further  addition  of  ammonia  this  dissolves  to  a  deep 
pure  blue  liquid  containing  the  compound  CuS(  \+4  NHj-h  HmO, 
which  was  first  described  by  Stisser  in  1693  as  an  arcanum 
epifeptlcum  and  afterwards  termed  cuprum  ammoniacaU,  In 
order  to  obtain  this  compound  in  fine  crystals  a  layer  of  strong 
alcohol  is  poured  on  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  stand:  in  this  way  azure  blue  transparent 
very  long  and  thin  rhombic  prisms  ai*e  deposited.  These  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  lose  ammonia  snd  are gradrnlly  transformed  into 
ammonium  sulphate  and  ba^^ic  copper  sulphate.     Heated  gentl/ 
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to  150"  an  apple-green  powder  of  the  composition  CaS0^  +  2NTf, 
is  obtiiiued.  Anhydrous  copi*er  sulpliate  absorbs  dry  aniinonia 
gas  with  evolution  of  lieut,  forming  a  fine  blue  powder  consisting 
of  CuS0^+5N  If^,  which  like  the  foregoing  compound  on  heating 
to  200"  Ibrnis  the  compound  CuSO^  -f  NH3  (Graham). 

X96  Cttpric  I^xtmk  or  Copper  Niiratc,  Cu(X03)2.  In  his 
Furnis  noms  philoHOphicis  published  in  1648  Glauber  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  solution  of  copper  in  nitric  acid  on  evaporation 
leaver  a  green  residue,  and  Bo^ltj  in  1GG4  observed  that  crystals 
can  be  obUiined  from  the  solutlou  and  that  these  have  the  power 
of  colouring  the  3anie  of  a  spirit-lamp  green.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare copper  nitrate,  copper  scale  or  copper  oxide  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  crystalliza- 
tion. In  ibis  way  fine  blue  prismatic  cr}'"stals,  having  the 
composition  Cu(N03\j  -*-  3LI.jO  are  obtained  which  possess  a 
caustic  metallic  tu-ste  and  cauterize  tlie  skin.  At  a  very  low 
temperature  the  salt  crystnllizes  with  six  molecules  of  water. 
The  anhydrous  nitrate  is  not  known,  as  tlie  hydrated  salt  when 
heated  to  65°  begins  to  lose  nitric  aci<l,  a  basic  salt  having  the 


composition  Cu(X03)a  "^  3Cu^0II)j  being  formed.*  Copper 
nitr.iie  is  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
deposited  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder  when  its  concentrated 
solution  is  mixed  witU  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1522,* 
The  aalt,  owing  to  the  ejise  with  which  it  is  decomposed,  po3- 
eesaes  stroug  oxidizing  pro[>ertie3.  It  paper  be  saturated  with 
the  solution  of  the  nitrate  it  takes  fire  ou  warming,  and  if  some 
crystals  of  the  salt  be  wrapped  up  iu  tinfoil  and  rubbed,  decom- 
position bi'gins,  often  accompanied  with  a  rise  of  temperature 
sufficient  to  cause  emission  of  sparks.*  If  a  solution  of  copper 
nitrate  l)e  evaporated  with  one  of  ammonium  nitrate  decompo- 
sition takes  place  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  attended 
with  violent  detonations.  Copper  nitrate  is  used  as  an  oxidizing 
agent  iu  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  especially 
in  the  production  of  catechu-biowns,  and  in  some  steam  colours 
containing  logwood. 

197  Phosj}iiatcs  of  Copper, — KormalCoppcr  Pho'^hnie,  C\\^{VO^^ 
+  3  H^O,  is  best  obtained  by  disF.olving  the  carbonate  iu  dilute 
phosp'ioric  ac^d  and  henting  the  solution  to  70*.  when  a  tine  blue 
crysMdline  |K}wder  is  de|J03ited.  On  heating  tjiis  with  water  in 
closed  tube.s  it  decomposes  into  phosphoric  acid  and  a  inmc  salt 

»  Ombam,  Pkil.  Trans  1S37,  fi  67.        *  Kit3ch«r1irh,  Poff\f,  Ann.  xviii  )ffg^ 
*  Hiyguia,  CrtlTt  Chew   J  i.  171. 
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(  Cm 
PO^  1  C  OH  (^^^'^y)*  ^^ich  latter  occurs  in  nature  as  libethe- 

nite.  The  artificial  compound  crystallines  in  rhombic  prisms, 
and  libctheuite  in  dark  olive-green  prisms  baviug  a  waxy  lustre. 
The  same  conipouad  also  occurs  in  the  massive  state. 

Another  basic  copper  phospliate  is  the  mineral  phosphochal- 
cite  or  pseudomaIaL*hite ;  this  occurs  in  triclinic  emerald  green 
crystals  having  the  composition  r04(CuOH)j.  Other  basic 
phosphates  of  copper  are  known. 

Arsenates  of  Copper,  Tliese  salts  correspond  closely  to  the 
phosphates.  Several  basic  salts  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 
The  orlhn-arsenate  Cu,(Afl04),  +  2HjO  is  obtained  as  a  blue 
amorphous  powder  by  heating  too;ether    copper   nitrate  and 

calcium  arsenate.    Olivenile,  AsO.  \  -,*^-,^  crystallizes  in  olive- 

(  CuOK, 

green  or  brown  rhombic  prisms,  and  can  be  obtained  artificially 

by  heating  a  solution  of  the  ortl»o-nrsenate  to  100^ 

Clinoclasite,  AsO^CCuOH)^,  forms  dark  green  monoclinic 
prisms  possessing  a  pearly  or  vitreous  to  resinous  lustre. 

Copper  Arseniie^  CuHAsOg,  was  first  obtained  by  Scheele 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  potassium  arsenite  with  copper 
sulphate,  and  is  still  prepared  by  the  same  process.  It  is  a 
siskin-green  precipitate,  which  is  known  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  of  Bcheele's  green.  The  salt  dissolves  in  caustic  potash 
Avith  a  blue  colour  and  is  then  quickly  decomposed  on  heating 
■with  separation  of  copper  oxide. 

198  Silicates  0/  Copper,  Two  silicates  of  copper  occur  as 
minerala  Dioptase  or  emerald  co])per,  H^CuSiO^,  is  found  in 
compact  limestone  in  the  Kii-ghese  Stt'ppes  and  also  in  SiLterian 
gold-washings.  It  forms  enierald^reen  crystals,  assuming 
tetratoherlml  forms  of  tlie  rhombic  system  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  3  3. 

Chrysocftlla,  HjCuSiO^  +  H5O,  exists  as  a  bluish  botn'oidal 
mass  occurring  with  other  copper  oi«8.  The  name  of  chryso- 
coUa  occurs  in  old  writers  nnd  serves  to  describe  the  most 
diveiue  Inxlies.  The  word  originally  M-as  used  to  signify  the 
substance  employed  for  soldering  gold  (yputro?,  gold,  and  /co\\ua>, 
to  cement);  and  this  being  prepared  from  urine  was  probably 
microcosmic  salt  which  became  coloured  blue  in  the  act  uf 
soldering  gold  to  copper  or  bi*ass.  Tlje  word  then  came  to  be 
used  for  any  green  or  blue  substance,  especially  such  as  contiined 
copper  J  the  confusion  thus  created  was  great,  all  blue  or  green 
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minerals^  such  as  emerald  and  maJaebite,  as  well  as  substances 
whicb  were  employed  for  soldering,  being  termed  cbrvsocolla. 
Brovhant,  in  the  year  1808,  fir»t  proposed  to  con6ne  the  use 
of  this  name  to  the  particular  mineraL 

X99  Carbonates  of  Copper,  We  are  only  acqiiainted  with  basic 
copper  carbonatea  Of  these  two  occur  in  laffje  quantity  in  the 
roineral  kingdom.  Malachite,  CuCOj  +  Cu(OH)j,  forms  mono- 
clinic.  frequently  twin,  crystals  wliich  are  rarely  perfectly 
developed,  simple  crystals  being  seldom  found.  It  also  occurs 
massive  with  botryoidal  or  stalactitic  surface  often  fibrous  and 
frequently  granular  or  earthy.  Its  colour  is  a  bright  green,  and 
its  apecitic  gravity  varies  from  37  to  4*01.  Green  malachite 
accompanies  other  ores  of  copper,  occurring  especially  in  the 
Urals,  at  Chessy  in  France,  and  in  Cornwall  and  Cumberland 
in  England.  At  the  copper-mines  of  Nisclme-Tagilsk,  Ijelong- 
ing  to  M.  DemidofT,  a  bed  of  malachite  was  found  which  yielded 
many  tons  of  the  mineral  The  fibrous  varieties  are  frequently 
deposited  in  different  coloured  layers  which  take  a  high  polish, 
and  IVom  those  masses  vases  and  other  ornamental  articles  are 
nianufiicturL'J.  It  also  forms  a  most  valuable  copper  ore. 
Crystals  of  mnlacliite  can  be  obtained  artificially  by  allowing 
a  piece  of  porous  limestone  to  lie  in  a  solution  of  copper  nitrate 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  11,  until  the  stone  becomes  covered 
with  basic  nitrate  and  then  bringing  it  into  a  solution  of  soda 
crystals  having  a  specific  gravity  of  r04,  when  after  a  few  days 
malachite  crystals  are  formed  (Becquerel).  When  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  is  precipitated  in  the  cold  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, a  blue  precipitate  of  CiiCOj  +  Cu(OH),  -f  H^O  is  thrown 
down.  This  on  standing  is  converted  into  a  green  powder 
having  the  composition  of  mnlachite.  Verdigris  or  copper  rust 
formed  by  the  joint  action  of  air  and  water  on  copper  possesses 
the  same  composition  as  malachite. 

Azurite  or  Azure  Copper  Ore,  2CUCO3  +  Cu(0H)2,  occurs 
together  with  malachite  and  other  copper  ores  forming  shining 
monoclinic  tables  or  slioii;  piisms,  and  also  as  an  amorphous  or 
earthy  mass  having  a  dark  azure-blue  colour.  It  possesses  a 
specific  gravity  of  3*5  to  383.  If  crystallized  copper  nitrate  be 
heated  with  pieces  of  chalk  under  a  pressure  of  from  3  to  4 
atmospheres  a  crystalline  warty  mass  of  azurite  is  formed 
(Debniy).  Azurite  dissolves  in  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate aud  the  solution  on  boiling  deposits  a  green  powder  of 
malachite. 
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COPPER  AND  SULPHUR. 

200  Chiprotis  Sulphide,  Cu^S,  occurs  in  nature  as  chalcocite, 
copper-glance,  or  vitruaua  copper  in  rhombic  six-Bided  tables  or 
jirisms  having  a  metallic  lustre  wliich  is  often  tarnished  green  or 
blue  and  Irns  a  blackish  lead-grey  streak.  It  has  a  specific  gravity 
ol*  from  5'5  to  US,  The  same  (compound  is  also  formed  as  a  black 
brittle  mass  when  cupper  is  burnt  in  sulphur  vapour,  and  when 
large  quantities  af  copper  and  sulphur  arc  fused  together.  Mit- 
scherlich  iu  this  way  succeeded  in  obtaining  thia  compound  in 
rhombic  octohedrons.  When  finely  divided  copper  obtained  by 
reducing  the  carbonate  in  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  milk  of  sulphur 
in  equal  atomic  proportions  and  the  mixture  dried  over  oil  of 
vitriol  and  then  gently  triturated  in  a  mortar  the  constituents 
combine  as  soon  as  a  uniform  mixture  is  obtained  forming 
cuprous  sulphide,  the  combination  being  attended  with  such  a 
development  of  heat  that  the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  raised 
to  redness.' 

Cujrric  Sulphide,  CnS,  occurs  in  nature  as  covellite  or  indigo- 
copper,  occurring  sometimes  in  hexagonal  crystals  but  more 
frequently  in  the  massive  state  at  Mansfeld,  on  Vesuvian  lavas, 
and  in  Chili.  It  lias  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  an  indigo-blue 
colour  and  a  specific  gravity  of  4*6. 

This  compound  is  prepared  artificially  by  heating  cuprous 
sulphide  with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  a  temperature  not  above 
that  of  boiling  sulphur  (Plittorf),  It  also  may  be  prei)ared  by 
triturating  finely-powdered  cuprous  sulphide  in  a  mortar  with 
cold  strong  nitric  acid  until  the  action  ceases;  the  powder  is 
then  washed,  cupric  sulphide  remaining  behind.'  It  may  like- 
wise he  obtained  as  a  blackish-biown  precipitate  by  passing 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  liydrogen  gas  into  a  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt.  The  finely-divided  moist  precipitate  easily  oxidizes  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  "When  cupric  sulphide  is  liented  in  absence 
of  air  it  decomposes  into  sulphur  and  cuprous  sulphide,  and  if 
the  ignition  be  conducted  iu  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas  the 
cuprous  sulphide  assumes  the  crystalline  form  of  chalcocite. 


>  WinlcrlMerh.  -^«ii.  Pharm.  xxi.  34. 

>  Fandaj,  Qua/t.  Joum,  Sci.  xxi,  183. 
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COPPER    AND    NITROGEN. 


20X  Nitrogen  gas  does  not  act  opon  red-hot  cD{^>er.      Am- 
VMMiia  gas  txmked  in  the  same  waj  widergoes  deoompositidtt 
i&to  its  eknmts  and  the  metal  tetnporaiily  aboortta 
beecAning  porons  or  crrstalline. 

Ctfftr  Nitndi.  Co/x^  is  ol)itmni«d  in  the  focmof  a  daik 
powder  bf  Jradrir  a  cairent  of  ammonia  gas  over  copper 
iMted  to  250*.    At  a  hi^er  temperature  than  this  the 
into  its  elements  with  ignitioa. 


COPPSR  AND   PHOSPHORUa 


COPPER  AND  AIESEXIC. 
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Tt  is  scarcely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  but  dissolves  easily 
in  nitric  acid, 

Oupric  Phosphide,  Cu^P.^,  is  formed  when  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  cupric  chloride  or  by  passing  the  same 
gas  into  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  as  well  as  when  phos- 
phorus is  lK>iled  with  a  cupiic  salt  Cupric  phosphide  is  a 
black  ptnvder.  or,  M'hen  prepared  at  a  high  temperature,  a 
greenish  black  metallic  mass  which,  when  ignited  in  hydrogen, 
ia  Converted  into  cuprous  phosphide. 

COPPER    AND    ARSENIC. 

203  These  elements  combine  in  several  proportions,  whilst 
certain  copper  arsenides  are  found  as  miuemla;  thus  whitneyite, 
CujgASj.  occurring  as  a  bluish  red  or  gi-eenish  white  amor- 
phous or  ciystalliue  malleable  substance  found  in  Michigan 
and  also  in  California  and  Arizona.  Algodonite,  CujjAsj, 
found  in  Chili  and  Lake  Superior,  possesses  a  silver-white  or 
steel-grey  lustre;  and  domeykite,  Cu^As.,  found  at  Portage 
Lake,  has  a  liii-white  to  steel-grey  colour.  Accoixling  to  Leinsch 
the  grey  deposit  obtained  when  metallic  copper  is  placed 
in  a  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide  in  hydrocliloric  acid  has  tlie 
composition  Cu^As^,  and  this  on  heating  is  converted  into 
CUgASy  AVhen  equal  parts  of  arsenic  and  copper  filings  are 
fused  together,  a  white  finely  granular  alloy  tenned  white  copper 
is  formed,  having  the  composition  Cu^As.  AVIien  arseniuretted 
hy(hx>gen  is  passed  over  dry  cupric  chloride  the  alloy  Cu^Asj  is 
formed. 


Detection  and  Estislvtion  of  Copi*eu. 

304  Copper  compounds  colour  the  non-luminous  gas  flame  or 
the  point  of  the  blowpipe  flame  green  or  blue,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  silver  chloride.  The  spectrum  of  this  flame  is  a 
banded  one  containing  a  large  number  of  lines  of  which  two  in 
the  violet  lying  between  the  rubidium  and  caesium  lines  are  the 
most  characteristic.  Tlie  spark  spectrum  ofcupric  chloride  is  also 
rich  in  lines  and  contains  very  bright  lines  in  the  green  (Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran).  ^Vhen  borax  is  moistened  with  any  copper 
8alt  and  heated  in  the  oxidizing  flame  a  bead  is  obtained  which, 
when  hot,  is  green  and  when  cold  possesses  a  blue  colour; 
in  the  reduction  flame,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
72 
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quantity  of  tlu  or  tia  dicbloride,  the  bead  becomes  red  and  opaque 
with  separation  of  metallic  copper.  Copper  salts  are  thrown  down 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-black 
precipitate  of  CuS,  which  is  sliglitly  soluble  in  ammouium  sul* 
phide,  but  not  in  freshly  prepared  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide. 
The  precipitated  sulphide  dissolves  readily  in  warm  dilute 
nitric  acid  formiiig  a  clear  blue  solution  which  assumes  a  line 
dark-blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Tliis  reaction  is 
employed  for  the  quantitative  6e|)aration  of  copper  from  all  other 
metals.  Copper  caa  also  easily  be  detected  by  tl)e  reduction 
to  the  red  metallic  bead  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  or 
npon  the  charred  end  of  a  lucifer  match  (Bunsen's  test). 

Copper  is  determined  quantitatively  either  as  oxide  or  as  metal. 
For  tlie  purpose  of  determining  it  as  oxide,  the  boiling  solution 
of  the  copper  salt  is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure  potash 
or  soda,  the  precipitate  repeatedly  washed  by  decantation  with 
boiling  water,  then  thrown  on  to  a  filter,  again  washed,  dried,  and 
ignited.  AVhen  copper  is  determined  in  the  metallic  state  the 
eolation  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid ;  this  is  attained  by 
evaporating  repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  ; 
the  solution  is  then  brought  into  a  platinum  basin,  a  small 
quantity  of  zinc  added,  and  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  set  up 
a  slow  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  copper  separates  out  partly 
as  a  solid  deposit  on  the  platinum  and  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
spongy  mass.  "When  the  whole  is  thrown  down  and  the  zinc  is 
all  dissolved,  the  copper  sponge  is  pressed  into  a  coherent  form, 
washed  repeatedly  by  decantation  with  boiling  water,  dried  in  a 
steam-bath,  and  weighed  together  with  the  t^red  ba.sin.  As  pure 
zinc  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  cadmium  or  magnesium  may 
be  employed  instead.  Satisfactory  results  are  also  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  metal  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current.  This 
method  is  made  use  of  in  copper  works  where  a  large  number  of 
determinations  have  to  be  made  each  day. 

The  atomic  xceiglit  of  copper  wns  determined  by  Berzelius  by 
reducing  precipitated  copper  oxide  with  hydrogen ;  as  a  result 
of  two  experiments  he  obtained  the  number  fi3  15.  By  the  same 
method  Erdmaun  and  Marohand  obtained  as  a  moan  nf  five 
experiments  the  number  63*30,  and  Ilampe.  working  with  large 
quantities  and  very  pure  materials,  obliiinedby  the  reduction  of 
the  oxide  as  well  as  by  the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  the 
atomic  wei^dit  of  63  17.^ 

>  ZciUeh.  Anal  Chmnitt  xUi  352,  and  xvi.  458. 
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SILVER  (ARGENTUM),Ag  =  io7  66. 


205  Silver  lias  been  known  from  earliest  times,  and  the  oldest 
names  by  wbicli  it  was  designated  rafen-ed  to  its  bri*»ht  M-hite 
colour;  thus  in  the  Hebrew  Kt-seph,  the  root  of  which  signifies 
to  be  pale,  whilst  the  Greek  word  up^vpo<:,  silver,  is  derived 
from  «P709,  shining.  The  alcLemists  termed  silver  Luna  or 
Diana,  and  it  is  often  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  crescent 
moon. 

Silver  occurs  frequently  in  the  native  state,  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  considerable  quantity  ;  thus,  in  the  museum  at  Copen- 
liai^en  is  a  mass  of  native  silver  found  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway 
■which  weijjhs  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  and  in  South  Peru  masses  hare 
be«n  found  which  weigh  more  than  8  cwt,  whilst  at  Idaho,  at 
the  "poor  man's  lode"  large  masses  of  native  silver  have  also 
been  obtained.  Native  silver  usually  contains  gold,  copper, 
and  sometimes  mercury  and  other  metals. 

The  most  important  ores  of  silver  are:  argentite  or  silver- 
glance,  AgjS;  pyiurgyritc,  ruby-silver,  or  dark-red  silver,  Ag^SbSj; 
stromeyerite  or  silver-copper  glance,  (AgCu)3S ;  stephanite, 
AggSbS^ ;  polybasite,  (AgCu)g(SbAs)S^ ;  chlorargyrite  or  horn- 
silver,  AgCl.  Of  less  importance  are  prousite  or  light-red  silver 
ore,  AgjAsSj,  dyscrasite,  Ag^Sb,  silver  bromide,  AgBr,  silver 
iodide,  Agl,  and  others.  Silver  also  oixnrs  in  sea-water,  a  fact 
which  was  known  to  Proust  in  the  year  1787. 

ao6  Met  all  urrjy  of  Silver. — ^letallic  silver  is  prepared  from  its 
ores  according  to  tliree  different  processes;  either  it  is  alloyed 
with  lead  and  then  the  lead  removed  by  oxidation,  or  it  is 
amalgamated  with  mercury  and  tliis  removed  by  distillation  ;  or 
lastly,  it  is  brought  into  solution  as  a  salt  and  the  metal  pre- 
cipitated by  means  of  copper.  The  practical  adoption  of  one  or 
other  of  these  processes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  ore,  the 
jtosiiion  of  the  mine,  and  the  price  of  labour,  fuel,  &c. 

It  was  by  the  first  of  these  methods  that  the  ancients  extracted 
silver  from  its  ores,  and  this  one  remained  for  long  the  only 
known  process.  Stmbo  describes  the  method  adopted  in  Spain 
for  this  purpose.  The  washed  ore  was  melted  with  lead  and 
after  this  was  got  rid  of  {atroxoBhro^  rov  ^oXv/SBov)  the  pure 
silver  remains  behind.  Pliny  also,  though  lie  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  ojieration,  states  that  in  order  to  obtain 
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pure  silver  the  ore  must  le  cupelled  together  with  lead;  concern- 
ing the  silver  ore  he  says,"  excoqiii  non  potest,  nisi  cum  plumbo 
nigra  aut  cum  vena  plunibi — et  eodem  opere  igniunx  descendit 
pars  in  plumbum,  argentum  autem  innatat,  ut  oleum  aquis," 
being  an  indistinct  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  metallic 
silver  separatees  from  tlie  oxidized  slag.  Tliis  process  was  termed 
by  Basil  Valentine  "  Saigem  "  or  "  eliquation." 

The  Ctipdlation  Process. — The  principles  upon  which  the 
])r(»ces3  of  cnpellation  depends  have  Ixjcn  expl.'iincd  under  Lead, 
(see  p.  277).  The  chief  object  of  this  process  is  gnnerally  to 
prepare  silver,  but  in  some  casps  the  lead  oxide  or  litharge  is 
the  staple  article  required,  and  in  this  case  the  refining  of  tlic 
silver  becomes  a  secontlary  consideration.  Tliere  are  mnny 
distinct  forms  of  furnace,  modes  of  refining,  &c,,  in  use,  hut  only 
two  distinct  methods  of  cupollatiou  are  employed,  viz. ;  (1)  tlie 
Englisli,  and  (2)  the  Gerrnan  system. 

(1)  The  EnJjlisk  Process. — Tlie  pecidiarity  of  this  system  is 
that  the  cupel  or  porous  hearth  upon  which  the  oxidation  takes 
place  is  moveable,  the  lead  being  added  at  inter^-als. 

Figs.  101  to  105  inclusive,  show  the  construction  of  the  most 
modern  form  of  English  cu|>ellation  furnace  or  refinery.  Fig.  lOL 
shows  the  side-elevatiun  ;  Fig.  102.  the  plan  ;  Fig.  103,  a  trans- 
verse section  in  the  line  a  b  ;  Fig.  104,  a  transverse  section  ia 
the  line  C  D  and  Fig.  105,  the  plan  of  the  test  and  test  frame. 

Tlie  refinery  consists  essentially  of  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  metal  to  be  refined  is  ]>laced  upon  the  hearth,  or  cupel,  or 
test  (E).  This  consists  of  au  oval  wrought-iron  frame  (a  A' Fig.  105) 
about  five  feet  long  and  two-and-a-Iialf  feet  wido,  which  is  crossed 
by  five  iron  bars  (a).  This  frame  is  filled  with  finely-powdered 
bone-ashes,  raoistenetl  with  a  little  water  in  which  a  small 
quantity  of  potassium  carbonate  has  been  dissolved.  Tliis  is 
well  solidified  by  heating,  and  is  scooped  out  until  it  is  about  an 
inch  thick  and  has  the  form  shown  in  the  figure.  A  flat  rim  of 
bone-ash  ia  thus  left  all  round,  about  two  inches  wide,  except  at 
one  end  (E),  called  the  front  or  breast  of  the  cupel  where  it  is  five 
inches  wide,  and  through  this  a  channel  (g)  connecting  the  bed 
of  the  cupel  wilh  the  slot  (o')  is  cut  to  allow  the  melted  oxide  of 
lead  to  flow  out  into  the  wragon  (i),  beneath,  without  coming  ia 
contact  with  the  iron  which  it  would  corrode.  The  cupel  thus 
arranged  is  wedged  up  into  its  place  in  the  furnace,  of  which  it 
forms  tlie  hearth  (e),  where  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  flame  from 
a  coal  fire  lying  on  the  bars  plays  over  its  surface,  the  door  of 
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the  fuiTiiice  being  shown  in  Fig?  101,  and  llie  products  of  com- 
bustion escaping  throu-^'h  the  two  (lues  (l  and  l'  Fig.  103). 
A  blast  of  air  from  the  nozzle  or  tuyere  (m  Fig.  103).  enters 
the  cupel  at  the  side  opposite  that  against  which  the  breast  of 


the  cupel  is  placed,  a  current  of  air  being  thus  blown  over  the 
surface  of  the  lend  at  the  rate  of  about  tJOO  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  Opposite  tlie  door  is  a  hood  (n)  for  earning  the 
fumes  into  the  chimney.     The  tcnipeiBtuic  of  the  cupel  is 
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gradually  raised  to  redness,  and  almost  filled  with  the  lead 
to  bu  heated,  which  is  ladled  in  from  the  iron  pot  where  it 
has  hevn  previously  mehed  by  means  of  a  fire  placed  be- 
neatii.  Fresh  lead  is  ailded  from  time  to  time  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  is  oxidized,  \unil  at  length  a  quantity  of 
lead  originally  amounting  to  almut  five  tons  is  reduced  to 
between  two  and  three  cwt.    This  melted  metal  is  withdrawn 


fiQ.  r:.i. 


by  making  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  cupel ;  thp  aper- 
ture is  afterwards  closed  with  fresh  hone-ash,  and  another 
chai-ge  is  proceeded  with.  When  a  quantity  of  rich  lead  suffi- 
cient to  yield  from  3.000  to  5,000  ounces  of  silver,  or  from  93 
to  15')  kilos.,  hns  been  thus  obtained,  it  is  again  placed  in  a 
cupel,  and  the  last  portions  of  lead  are  removed.  It  is  found 
advantageous  to  effect  this  final  purification  of  the  concentrated 
silver-lead  separately,  because  in  the  last  stages  of  the  operation 
the  litharge  carries  a  good  deal  of  silver  down  with  it ;  these 
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portions  of  litlmrge,  therefore,  on  being  reduced,  ore  again  sub- 
jected to  the  desilverizing  process. 


f* 


\ 


Fio.  105. 


(2)  The  German  CupcHation  Process.  This  diflTurs  from  the 
English  inaainuch  astlie  hearth  is  formed  of  clay  in.stead  of  bone- 
ash.  It  is  made  of  large  dimensions,  and  the  whole  of  the  charge 
is  plarwl  on  the  cn[»el  at  once.  The  liimace  used  fcir  tliis  purpose 
is  shown  in  Fig.  107.  The  circular  cover  k\  is  movable  for  the 
jmrpose  of  renewing  the  cnpd.  When  all  is  ready,  straw  is 
thrown  upon  the  hearth,  on  to  whicli  the  pigs  of  rich  lead  are 
placed;  the  cover  k  is  then  lowered  and  the  joints  made  good 
with  clay;  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  as  soon  as  the  lead  is  melted 
its  suiface  becomes  coveretl  with  a  dark  crust  termed  "  abzug," 
consisting  of  the  oxides  of  foreign  oxidizable  metals  and  other 
impurities  in  the  lend ;  this  crust  is  skimmed  ofl'  through  the 
working  door  (o)  ;  the  heat  is  then  kept  so  as  to  maintain  the 
lead  at  a  dark-red  heat,  whilst  the  impui-ities  cease  to  separate 
in  the  form  of  the  scum.  The  next  product  which  appears  is 
known  as  "  abstich,"  or  impure  litharge,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  the  fonnatiou  of  the  pure  litjiarge  begins,  the  temperature 
being  kept  up  at  a  cherry-red  heat  until  the  operation  is 
complete.  Just  before  the  last  portions  of  lead  are  removed  a 
beautiful  appearance,  known  as  the  fulguration  of  the  metal. 
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18  noticed.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  operation  tlie  film 
ol  load  oxide  is  constantly  being  formed,  and  this  is  renewed 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  removed;  hut  when  the  lead  has  all  been 
oxidized,  the  film  of  litharge  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and 
as  it  flows  off  a  succession  of  Ijeautifiil  iridescent  tints  due 
to  the  colour  of  thin  films  (Xewton's  rings)  are  observed,  and 
after  a  few  moments  the  film  of  oxide  suddenly  disappears 
and  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metallic  silver  is  seen  beneath. 


Fio.  108. 


It  has  already  lK?en  observed  under  lead  that  the  cupellntion 
process  can  only  Le  ecoiinnuctdly  worked  when  the  lead  contains 
more  than  one-tenth  of  a  per  cent  of  silver.  If  the  ore  con- 
tains less  silver  than  this  the  silver  must  be  concentrated  either 
by  Pattinson's  process  or  Ijy  melting  with  zinc.  In  the  latter 
process  the  pnxluct  is  eitlier  worked  up  Ijy  cupcUation  or  the 
silver  is  separated  from  the  zinc  by  heatin^'  the  alloy  in  a  current 
of  steam  and  the  oxide  of  zinc  washed  away  from  the  metallic 
silver. 

ao7  The  Mexican  Amalffnmation  Process.  Although  the 
ancients  were  well  aeqiminted  with  the  poAver  possessed  by 
mercury  to  dissolve  gold  and  silver,  it  does  not  api>ear  that  tliey 
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applied  this  knowledge  to  the  extraction  pf  silver  from  its  ores. 
This  was  first  done  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1557  hy  Bartholonieo 
de  Medina,  and  applied  on  the  lai^e  scale  in  the  year  1566. 
The  same  process  was  employed  at  Potosi  in  Peni  in  1574,  and 
fully  described  in  1590  by  Joseph  Acosta,  in  his  llistoria  Tiatural 
y  moral  de  las  Indian.  The  identical  method  is  still  carried  on 
in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Southern  Chili,  and  is  valuable  for  these 
localities  where  cheap  fuel  cannot  be  obtained.  The  ores 
whicli  are  worked  by  tins  process  contain  metallic  silver, 
sulphide  of  silver,  chloride  of  silver,  &c.,  these  substances  being 
distributed  in  small  masses  through  large  quantities  of  gangue, 
thus  rendering  it  dillicult  or  impossible  to  separate  the  ore  by 
washing. 

The  lirst  operation  in  the  process,  which  has  to  he  carried  on 
in  a  country  devoid  of  fuel  and  running  water,  and  where,  there- 
fore, neither  steam-  nor  water-power  can  be  obtained,  is  the  fine 
division  of  the  ore.  'Hiis  is  etfected  by  stamping-  and  grinding- 
mills  worked  hy  horse-  or  mule-power,  and  termed  arra&tra. 
Into  these  water  and  ore  are  brought  and  ground  togetlier  to 
a  line  mud  between  blocks  of  porphyry  fastened  to  an  axis 
which  is  turned  by  the  mules;  the  wet  and  powdered  ore  is 
then  brought  on  to  a  paved  floor  termed  o.  patio,  and  mixed  with 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  tlie  salt  thoroughly 
incoi-porated  with  the  mass  by  the  treading  of  mules.  After 
standing  for  a  day,  mercury  is  added  toguther  with  a  substance 
termed  marjLslral,  an  imjiure  mixture  of  cu|iTic  and  ferric  salts. 
As  soon  as  the  magistral  has  been  added,  more  mercury  is  poured 
on,  and  the  heap  or  twia  is  again  tnxldeu  by  nmlea  to  bring 
about  a  thorough  incorporation  of  the  ingredients  and  thus 
to  etiect  the  chemical  decomposition  which  their  contact  entails. 
The  treading  of  the  torta  is  generally  performed  by  mule^  which 
are  blindfolded  and  tied  together  four  abreast;  one  mule  for 
every  two  montones  (about  three  tons)  is  required  at  Guanax- 
uato  for  the  effectual  treading  of  a  heap.  A  driver,  who  stands 
in  the  centi-e  of  the  torta,  guides  the  animals  with  a  long  halter, 
causing  them  first  to  tread  at  the  outer  edge,  and  gradually 
diminishing  the  radius  of  the  circle  described.  The  time 
necessary  lor  working  a  torta  varies  from  fifteen  to  forty-five 
days  according  to  circumstances  (Pliillips). 

As  soon  as  the  amalgaujation  is  found  to  be  complete,  the 
slimy  mass  is  washed  in  buddies  worked  by  mules,  the  lighter 
particles    of   mud   washed  away  and   the    heavier    amalgam 
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deposited.  The  anmlgam  ia  next  filtered  through  canvas  bags 
to  reniove  mechanical  impurities,  and  then  distilled  by  being 
placed  under  a  larj>e  iron  bell  luted  at  the  bottom  with  water, 
round  the  upper  part  of  wliich  a  charcoal  fire  is  lighted.  The 
silver  -which  is  then  left  behind,  and  termed  ^>/«/rt^u/m,  possesses 
a  white  frosted  appearance  and  is  fused  into  bars  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  occur  in  the  process  liave  been 
investigated  by  Boussigault,  Karsten,  and  other  chemists,  but  in 
spite  of  their  investigations  there  still  remains  some  degree  of 
doubt  respecting  the  exact  nature  of  the  reaction. 

The  followiuj^  is  the  probable  explanittion  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  occur.  The  first  reactiou  is  a  double  decomposi- 
tion between  the  sulphates  of  ivoxi  and  copper  and  chloride  of 
Bodium  with  formation  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals.  These 
decompose  silver  sulphide  into  silver  chloride : 

2CUCI2  4-  Ag.S  =  CujClj,  +  2AgCl  +  S. 

The  cuprous  chloride  then  formed  dissolves  in  common  salt 
and  acts  further  upon  the  sulpliide : 

CujCl^  4-  Ag,S  =  CujS  +  2  AgCl. 

The  solution  of  the  silver  cliloride  in  common  salt  is  then 
decomposed  by  the  metallic  mercury  with  formation  of  calomel 
and  metallic  silver.  All  the  mercury  which  is  thus  converted 
into  calomel  is  lost,  and  it  amounts  to  about  double  tlie  weight 
of  the  silver  obtained. 

The  Enroficaii  Amalffamation  Process  was  introduced  about 
the  year  17S0,  when  v.  Born  established  an  uuialgauiatiou  works 
at  Scheranitz  in  Hungary,  wlience  it  was  introduced  at  a  later 
date  to  Freiberg  and  Mansfeld.  This  process,  which  is  now  no 
longer  worked,  consisted  in  roasting  the  sulphurous  ores 
with  common  salt,  in  order  to  convert  the  silver  sulphide 
into  chloride ;  the  roasted  and  powdered  mass  was  tlien  brought 
together  with  water,  scrap  imn,  and  mercury,  into  barrels  which 
were  caused  to  rotate  on  a  horizontal  axis ;  in  this  way  silver 
chloride  was  decomposed  and  the  metallic  silver  thus  formed 
dis.soh-ed  out  by  mercury. 

The  American  or  Washoe  Amalgamation  Process.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  labour  in  the  Nevada  districts,  where 
large  quantities  of  both  rich  and  poor  silver  ores  occur,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  work  the  ordinary  methods,  because  the 
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preliminary  roasting  of  the  ore  necessary  in  the  barrel  process 
cannot  be  carried  on,  and  the  loss  of  mercury  in  the  Mexican 
process  is  too  great  to  render  that  method  applicable  to  tlie  large 
quantity  of  poor  ore  which  the  district  yields. 

This  necessity  led  to  the  invention  of  a  pi-ocess  of  amalgama- 
tion in  iron  pans,  and  is  called,  from  the  name  of  the  district, 
the  Washoe  Process.  The  richer  ores  of  the  Nevada  mines 
contain  many  other  metals,  and  are  usually  roasted  with  common 
salt  in  reverberatory  furnaces  and  then  amalgamated  in  barrels. 
Tlie  poor  ore,  on  the  other  liand.  after  having  been  stamped  to 
powder  is  tlien  ground  in  cast-iron  pans  together  with  mercury 
and  hot  Avater.  with  or  without  the  luhHtion  of  cominim  salt  and 
copper  sulpliato.  Tlie  amalgam  is  next  washed,  strained  in 
bags,  and  distjlk'd  in  carefully-constructed  cast-iron  retorts,  and 
the  silver  whicli  remains  melted  and  cast  into  ingots.  Tlie 
chemical  changes  which  occur  in  this  process  of  amalgamation 
ai-e  similar  to  those  taking  place  in  the  Mexican  operation,  but 
as  the  ore  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  native  silver, 
tlie  presence  of  a  copper  salt  is  not  so  necessary,  as  under  the 
influence  of  heat  and  friction  mercury  and  iron  alone  are 
capable  of  extracting  the  silver.  The  loss  of  mercury  in  tlio 
Washoe  method  is  much  less  than  in  the  older  amalgamation 
operations,  as  it  is  chiefly  mechanical,  no  mercury  salt  being 
formed. 

Another  improvement  is  the  addition  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 
of  sodium  to  the  mercury  whilst  tlie  amalgamation  is  going  on. 
This  depends  upon  the  fact  tliat  pure  mercury  becomes  covered 
with  a  coating  of  mercury  sulphide  which  divides  the  metal 
into  fine  globules  or  makes  it  "  mealy  ";  the  addition  of  sodium 
prevents  this,  as  tlie  alkali-metal  decomjwjses  the  sulphide  of 
mercury  with  formation  of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  enables  the 
mercury  to  flow  together  into  a  coherent  liquid  mass. 

ao8  Ejitrnction  of  Silver  in  the  Wet  Way.  Several  of  these 
processes  have  now  come  into  general  adoption  in  Europe, 
Ziervogel's  process,  now  carried  on  in  Saxony,  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  when  copper  argentiferous  pyrites  is  roasted  the  copper 
and  in>n  sulphides  are  couverted  into  insoluble  oxides,  whilst 
the  silver  is  converted  into  a  soluble  sulphate  which  is  dissolved 
out  by  lixiviating  the  roasted  ore  with  hot  water,  the  silver  being 
readily  precipitated  from  this  solution  in  the  metallic  state. 

Pervy-Patcra  Process,  Another  'wet  process  in  use  at  Joa- 
chimsthal  depends  upon  the  following  reactions,  first  stiggested 
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by  Percy,  and  afterwards  carried  out  by  von  Patera.  The 
iirj;entiferou3  ore  13  first  roasted  with  common  suit,  by  wliich  the 
silver  is  converted  into  the  chloride  ;  this  is  then  dissolved  out 
by  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  silver  in 
solution  beinjT  precipitated  as  sulpliide  by  sulphide  of  sodium, 
and  lastly  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  reduced  to  lueUl  Ly  exposure 
to  a  high  temperature  in  a  muffle  furaace. 

Claudct*8  J'rocess.  The  burnt  pyrites  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
makers  not  only  contains,  as  we  have  seen,  copper,  but  also  small 
quantities  of  stiver,  which  occurs  in  the  cupreous  liquors  in 
the  form  of  cliloride  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  common  salt. 
Although  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  burnt  ore  dovs  not 
often  exceed  12  dwts.  to  the  ton^  it  is  found  possible  to  obtain 
this  economically  in  the  form  of  insoluble  silver  iodide  by 
adding  a  solution  of  kelp  to  the  tank  liquor,  a  snudl  trace  of  gold 
being  at  the  same  time  precipitated.  The  results  obtained  at  the 
Widnes  metal- works  by  this  process  shovv  that  0*G5  oz.  of  silver 
and  o  gniins  of  gold  may  be  extracted  from  ettch  ton  of  ordinaiy 
Spanish  pyrites,  at  a  total  cost,  including  lalx>ur,  loss  of  iodine, 
&c.,  of  eightpence  per  ton,  or  12-3  pence  per  ounce  of  silver 
produced.  If  from  tliis  amount  be  deducteil  the  value  of  the 
gold,  the  expense  of  working  a  ton  of  ore  is  reduced  to  two- 
pence ;  thus  leaving  a  profit  of  about  three  shillings  on  each 
ton  of  ore  worked  (Phillips). 

aog  Preparation  of  Pure  Silver,  The  i)urest  silver  whicli 
occurs  in  commerce  contains  traces  of  other  metals.  Stas' 
classical  researches  on  utoniic  weight  deterniiiuUious  have  shown 
how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  any  substance  chetnically  pure,  and 
this  fact  is  especially  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  silver,  a  metal  which  possesses  such  characteristic 
I'eactions  that  one  would  suppose  its  separation  in  a  state  of 
chemical  purity  to  be  an  easy  tai^k,  and  yet  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  best  method  for  obtaining  pure  silver  is 
to  dissolve  ordinary  silver  in  pure  nilric  acid,  when  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  remains  undissolved.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  fused  in  order  to  decompose  any 
platinum  nitrate  that  may  be  present  The  residue  is  next 
dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  the  filtered  blue  liquid  diluted 
with  enough  water  to  bring  the  strength  down  to  2  per  cent  of 
sOver.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  normal  ammonium  sulphite  is 
now  added  to  render  the  solution  colourless  on  wanning,  and 
the  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  in  closed  stoppered  vessels  for 
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twenty-four  hours,  M'lien  a  third  of  the  silver  separates  out  in 
the  crystalline  form.  The  liijuid,  which  is  still  hlue  when  cold, 
is  poured  olF  and  lieated  from  00"  to  70",  when  the  remainder  of 
tlic  silver  is  deposited.  In  order  to  remove  every  trace  of  copper, 
the  metallic  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  days  in  conttict  with  strong  ammonia ;  it  is 
then  again  washed  and  dried  and  fused  iti  an  un^^lazud  porcelain 
crucible  with  o  per  cent,  of  fused  borax  and  5  per  cent,  of 
sodium  nitrate,  and  lastly  it  is  cast  in  moulds  which  have  been 
lined  with  a  mixture  of  burnt  and  unburnt  porcelain  clay. 
The  bars  must  then  be  cleaned  with  sand  and  heated  with 
potash  to  remove  every  trace  of  adherent  silicate,  aud  finally 
washed  with  water. 

Slas  also  prepared  the  pure  metal  from  the  commercial  fine 
silver  as  follows.  It  is  first  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  the 
evaporated  residue  fused  as  long  as  red  fumes  are  evolved. 
The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  filtered  and  dduted  with 
thirty  parts  of  filtered  rain-wat^r  to  one  of  silver,  aud  tlien  the 
silver  chloride  thrown  down  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  precipitate  washed  fii-st  with  dilute  liydrochluric  acid  and 
then  with  pure  water.  The  precipitate  is  next  dried  and  the 
powder  well  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar.  This  is  then  i-epeutcdiy 
digested  with  aqua-regia  and  afterwanls  well  waslied,  and  the 
silver  chloride  reduced  to  metal  by  boiling  with  dilute  chemi- 
cally pure  aiustic  potash  to  which  milk  sugar  is  added.  The 
reduced  silver  is  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
dried  and  fused. 

Pure  silver  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  volumetric  analysis.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  have  it  so  pure  as  the  metal 
employed  by  Stas  for  his  atomic  weight  determinations,  and 
it  may  be  obtained  sufficiently  so  by  boiling  the  well-washed 
silver  chloride  with  caustic  potash  and  sugar.  The  point  of 
complete  reduction  is  ascertained  by  taking  a  small  portion  out^ 
washing  it  well  with  water,  and  dissolving  in  pure  dilute  nitric 
acid ;  if  the  reduction  be  complete  it  will  dissolve  without 
residue.  The  metal  is  then  melted  in  a  crucible  together 
with  some  pure  sodium  carbonate. 

210  FroperiuR.  Silver  possesses  a  pure  white  colour,  and 
takes  a  high  polish.  Of  all  the  metals  it  is  the  best  conductor  of 
heat  and  electricity,  and  is  very  tough  and  malleable,  since  O'l 
gram  can  be  drawn  out  into  a  wire  180  m.  in  length  and  silver 
leaf  can  be   beaten   out  to  a  thickness  of  000025  mm.     In 
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the  finely  divided  state,  na  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the 
chloride  and  other  salts,  silver  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dull 
dm-k  grey  powder.  Molecular  »i/t»tT,  employed  in  organic  chetnis- 
try,  is  obtained,  according  to  Wislicenus,^  by  bringing  zinc  into 
contact  with  finely-divided  silver  chloride  which  lias  been  pre- 
cipitated in  the  cold  and  washed  until  nearly  free  from  acid. 
In  a  few  hours  the  chloride  is  completely  reduced  and  the  pre- 
cipitated silver  may  be  sepai-ated  from  the  sheet  zinc  by  washing, 
and  then  treated  with  dilute  hydiuchloric  acid  to  remove  every 
trace  of  zinc.  It  is  then  brought  ou  to  paper  and  dried  in  the 
air  and  afterwards  gently  heated  to  150".  Thus  prepared  it  is 
a  grey  powder,  possessing  no  metallic  lustre,  wliich,  however,  it 
assumes  wlien  rubbed  under  a  burnisher  or  heated  to  redness. 
Silver  is  precipitated  in  very  tbiu  iiluis  in  tlie  form  of  a  lustrous 
metallic  mirror-like  deposit  on  glass  from  ammoniacal  solution 
in  presence  of  many  reducing  agents,  especially  organic  sub- 
stances ;  it  then  adheres  to  the  glass  and  transmits  blue  light 

Metallic  silver  occurs  native  in  regular  octohcdrons  which 
frequently  occur  macled ;  dendritic  forms  also  frequently  occur. 
It  has  also  been  frequently  found  in  the  crystalliue  form  in 
silver  melting  furnaces. 

Silver  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  10-40°  (Becquerel).  In 
the  liquid  state  it  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  from 
the  ail",  which  it  gives  up  on  solidification.  "When  a  mass  of  the 
metal  is  rapidly  cooled  the  silver  solidifies  before  the  oxygen 
has  escaped  from  the  interior;  this  gas  then  bursts  through  the 
crusts,  drives  out  part  of  the  fused  silver  in  globular  masses  and 
excrescences;  this  peculiar  phenomenon  is  well  known  as  the 
"spitting"  of  silver.  AVhen  cJiarcoal  powder  is  thrown  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal  the  charcoal  withdraws  the  absorbed  oxygen, 
and  consequently  prevents  silver  from  spitting.  The  same  pre- 
ventative effect  is  noticed  when  silver  is  fused  under  common 
salt,  but  when  fused  under  nitre  the  spitting  takes  place.  The 
presence  of  5  per  cent  of  copper  deprives  silver  of  the  power  of 
absorbing  oxygen. 

Silver  begins  to  volatilize  at  a  white-heat,  and  when  heated 
in  a  lime-crucible  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  it 
may  he  readily  made  to  boil  By  this  process  btaa  was  able  to 
dishl  fifty  grams  of  pure  silver  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  ; 
no  residue  whatever  was  left  behind,  and  a  portion  of  the  vapour, 
which  has  a  bright  blue  colour,  was  carried  out  by  die  cun-ent 
■  Ann,  Chem.  Pfiarm,  cxUx.  220. 
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of  oxygen  gas,  and  rendered  the  air  of  the  kboratory  hazy,  im- 
parting to  it  a  metallic  t;iste.  Distilled  silver  has  a  s])eciiic 
gravity  of  10'oT5  (Chiiatoinanos) ;  fused  silver  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  fi-om  10  424  to  lOoll  (Hobmann) ;  whilst  silver 
which  has  be.en  exposed  to  pressure  uniler  tlie  coining  press 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1057  (G.  liose.) 

Pure  silver  is  used  in  the  luborutory  in  volumetric  analysis 
and  also  in  the  preparation  of  chentical  utensils,  as  this  metal  is 
not,  like  glass  or  platinum,  attacked  by  fused  caustic  alkalL 

SILVERING  AND  PLATINO. 

2IX  Objects  made  of  copper  or  of  brass,  bronze,  German  silver, 
or  similar  alloy  are  frequently  silvered  to  give  a  brigljt  and  per- 
manent surface  to  these  metuls.  If  the  covering  of  sdver  be 
tliick  the  goods  are  said  to  be  plaU'd ;  if  thin,  they  are  said 
to  be  silvered.  Silvering  may  be  eflected  either  by  a  dry  or 
by  a  wet  procesa  Dry  silvering  is  effected  by  rubbing  silver 
amalgam  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  \vhich  has  previously  been 
cleaned  by  aciils  or  by  agitiuiug  the  articles  with  this  amalgam. 
Ou  heating,  the  mercury  is  expelled  and  a  very  titin  film  of  silver 
left  bchmd,  which,  ou  burnishing  gives  a  bright  silvery  surface. 

Instead  of  tlie  amalganj,  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  precipiUited 
silver,  sixteen  parts  of  sal-ammouiac,  sixteen  parts  of  common 
salt,  and  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  employed,  mixed 
tojiether  witii  water  to  form  a  pasU;.  Wet  silvering  is  especiidly 
employed  ior  the  silvering  of  thermometer  and  barometer  scales, 
dividtni  circles,  and  the  like.  One  proceas  is  siiuitly  to  clean 
the  surface  of  brass  or  copper  by  momentary  immersion  in  nitric 
acid,  and  then,  after  washing  it  with  water,  to  cover  it  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  silver  chloride  and  cream  of  tartar,  or 
equal  parts  of  chloride  of  silver,  common  salt,  and  whiting. 
The  mixture  is  rubbed  in  until  a  sudit-ient  deposit  has  been 
obtained.  A  second  pi-ocess  is  employed  for  silvering  fmall 
articles  such  as  piufl,  buttons,  &c.:  for  this  purpose  a  solntion  of 
silver  clsloride  iu  sodium  suljihite  or  thinsuljthute  or  in  common 
salt,  or  cream  of  turlar,  is  euif>loyrd  ;  a  varm  solution  is  used, 
and  the  s^ilver  is  instantly  ilfjtosiiwt  ujton  the  metallic  object. 

2'hc  phuintj  of  copper  is  eftectL-d  by  polishing  the  fcuiface  of 
the  iii«:ot  which  is  to  be  plated,  and  then  placing  upon  it  a  strip 
of  brigitt  silver,  the  area  of  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
that  of  the  copper;  the  compound  in^ob  is  then  exi>o3ed  to  a 
73 
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temperature  slightly  below  the  fusing  point  of  silver,  and  by 
hammering  or  rolling  at  this  temperature  the  two  merals  are 
sweated  together,  as  it  is  termed;  no  soldering  is  employed  iu 
this  process ;  the  ingot  is  then  rolled  until  it  is  reduced  to  the 
required  thickness. 

Ekctro- deposit  ion  of  silver.  The  process  of  electro-plating 
in  silver  was  discovered  hy  Messrs.  Wright  and  Parkes  of  Bir- 
mingham in  the  year  1840.  Tliey  were  employed  during  that 
year  in  making  experiments  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  bright 
and  Jirrn  deposit  of  metallic  silver  by  an  elect ni-pr«cesa  siniilar 
to  that  by  which  Jacobi,  Jordan,  and  Spnncer  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  deposition  of  copppr.  Their  attempts  l»owever 
were  not  completely  successful,  inasniucli  as  they  cither  obtained 
only  a  very  thin  coherent  film,  or  else  the  whole  of  the  silver 
was  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder.  At  this  junc- 
ture Mn  Wrijrht  met  with  a  passage  in  Scheelc's  Chemical 
Essays,  (pp.  404-6),  which  soon  proved  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  commercial  success  of  his  undertaking,  by  enabling 
him  to  obtain  suitable  deposits  of  silver  and  gold.  Speaking  of 
the  solubility  of  the  oxides  and  cyanides  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  Scheele  says^  "  that  if  these  calces  (that  is  the  cyanides 
of  gold  and  silver)  have  been  precipitated,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  precipitating  liquor  be  added  in  order  to  redissolve 
them,  ihepolulion  remains  clear  in  the  open  air,  and  in  this  state 
the  aerial  acid  (that  is.  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air)  does  not 
precipitate  the  metallic  culx."^  Workiug  with  this  idea,  Wright 
firat  employed  a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  potassium 
ferrocyanide  and  quickly  got  a  thick  depoBit  of  firm  and  white 
silver,  a  result  which  had  never  previously  been  obtained.  Soon 
after  that  he  found  that  the  solution  of  silver  cyanide  in  cyanide 
of  potassium  gave  still  better  results  ;  and,  submitting  his  results 
to  the  well-known  firm  of  G.  II.  and  H.  Elkington.  a  patent  was 
taken  out,  and  this  patent  process  proved  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  electro-plating  of  gold  and  silver  because  it  included 
the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  cyanides,  the  only  liquids  M'hich 
fulHl  all  the  necessary  conditions.  The  silver-plating  .solution 
consists  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  iu  cyanide  of  potassium, 
an  excess  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  being  added  in  order 
that  no  cyanide  of  silver  shall  separate  out  on  the  positive 
pole,  which  always  consist-s  of  silver.  The  battery  wires  are 
of  copper  covered  with  gutta-percha,  the  ends  only  remaining 

^  Gore,  EUdrQ'MetaUitrrjy,  pt  1». 
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frea  The  action  which  takes  place  in  this  electrolysis  is 
the  same  as  that  described  under  copper  electro-plating.  The 
iie;,'utive  pole  is  comiected  with  the  object  to  be  eilvered,  and 
upon  this  the  silver  is  separated,  whilst  at  the  positive  pole 
cyanogen  is  formed  ;  this  combines  with  the  silver  which  forms 
the  pole,  and  the  cyanide  of  silver  thu3  fonnud  dissolves  in  the 
excess  of  potassium  cyanide.' 

312  Silvering  of  glass  and  mirrors.  ]Many  orj^anic  bodies 
possfss  the  power  of  precipitating  silver  in  the  form  of  a  highly 
colieivnt  minor  when  brought  into  contact  with  an  alkaline  silver 
soluttdti ;  this  mirror  dteposits  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  adhering 
niiiTur-like  coating.  Of  the  many  methods  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  silvering  on  glnss  the  first  was  one  suggested  by  Liebig.^ 

In  tins  process  a  silvering  liquid  (a)  and  a  reducing  liquid 
(b)  are  required. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  silvering  liquid  (a)  the  following 
solutious  are  employed: 

(1)  A  silver  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  ten  parts  of  distilled  water 

(2)  An  ammotiia  solution  prepared  either  by  neutralizing  pure 
nitric  acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  diluting  it  until  the 
liqnid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1115,  or  by  dissolving  242 
grams  of  sulphate  of  ammouia  and  diluting  to  1200  cc. 

(3)  A  soda  solution  prepared  from  materials  free  from 
cliloiine  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  I>ri0. 

3'hc  silcering  liquid  {A)  consists  of  140  volumes  of  the  silver 
solution,  100  volumes  of  the  ammonia  solution,  and  750  of  the 
soda  solution.  If  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  employed  this  must 
be  poured  into  the  silver  solution  arid  then  tlie  caustic  soda 
adrled  in  small  portions  at  a  time ;  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  remain 
atifst  until  it  becomes  clear  and  then  drawn  off  with  a  syphon, 

Tlie  reditcing  liquid  (B)  is  made  as  follows: — 

(1.)  50  grms.  of  white  sugar  candy  are  made  into  a  thin  syrup 
•with  water,  and  boiled  for  an  hour  with  3-1  grms.  of  tartaric 
acid;  this  8oluti<in  is  then  diluted  with  water  to  500 cc. 

f2.)  2'857  grras.  of  dry  tartrate  of  copper  are  moistened  with 
water  and  caustic  soda  solution  is  added  drt>p  by  drop  until  the 
blue  powder  is  completely  dissolved,  and  the  solution  is  then 
diluted  to  500  cc. 


I 


*  Fu^t^e^  p»rtirnUr«  respfcting  this  interesting  procesa  can  be  obtained  in 
Gore'o  Elertrfi-MctfiUurtfjf. 

»  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  SuppL  v.  257. 
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Thus  the  reducing  solutiou  (B)  consists  of  one  volume  of  the 
8ur^r  solution,  one  volume  of  the  cop|>er  solutiou,  and  eight 
volumes  of  water. 

The  glasses  to  be  silvered  are  placed  vertically  one  over  the 
other  ;  iil'ty  parts  uf  the  silvering  liquid  [A),  poured  in  and 
diluted  with  250  to  300  volumes  of  water,  and  ihon  ten  pai-ts 
of  the  reducing  liquid  (//)  added.  In  winter  warm  water 
is  employed,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  being  2iT  to  28". 
Optical  glasses,  especially  sjjecula  of  reHecting  telescopes,  silvered 
by  this  process,  are  largely  employed.  They  must  be  placed  ia 
a  hori/.ontal  position,  so  that  they  are  oidy  just  covered  by  the 
liquid,  and  the  surface  of  the  silver  must  permit  blue  li^ht  to 
pn33  throui^h  it>  bo  brightly  lustrous,  and  so  firmly  attached 
that  it  ii  not  removed  by  polishing.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
if  too  much  copper  be  added  no  silver  is  deposited  at  all. 

In  anotlier  very  good  method  of  silvering  glass,  the  following 
solutions  are  required  : 

For  the  first  solution  lOgrms.  of  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  iu 
80  cc.  of  water,  and  this  poured  into  a  rapidly  boiling  solution 
of  8  grms.  of  flodielle  salt  (potassium  sodium  tartrate),  and  the 
solution  tittered  on  cooling.  The  second  solution  consists  of  10 
grms.  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  80  cc.  of  water;  to  this 
ammonia  is  added  until  the  precipitated  oxide  is  nearly  re- 
dissolved,  and  tlie  whole  is  diluted  to  960  cc.  The  silvering 
liquid  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions. 

The  following  are  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  John  Browning 
for  Silvering  Glass  S{>ecula. 

Prepare  three  standard  solutions : — 

c.  1    -       iL     i  Crystals  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  90  grains. 
Solution  A    \  ^-^^,^1^^  ^y^^^ ^  ^^^^^ 

{Potassa,  pure  by  Alcohol  .     .     1  ounce. 
Distilled  Water 25  ounces. 

(  Milk-^ugar  (in  i)owdcr)    .     .    |  ouuce. 
Solution  C    I  Distilled  Water 5  ounces. 

Solutions  A  and  B  will  keep,  in  stoppered  Lotties,  for  any 
lengtli  of  tin»Q  ;  solution  C  must  be  freslt 

"  To  prepare  sufficient  of  the  silvering  fluid  for  silvering  an 
8-inch  speculutn  proceed  as  follows: — Pour  2  ounoes  of 
Solution  A  into  a  glass  vessel  capable  of  holding  35  lluid 
oimces.     Add  drop  by  drop,   stirring  all  the  time   (with  a 
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glass  rod),  as  much  liquiil  amiuouia  as  is  jufit  necessary  to 
obtain  a  clear  tolutiou  of  tlie  gi«y  precipitate  first  thi-own 
dowu.  Add  four  ounces  of  Solution  B.  The  broMn-lilack 
precipitate  formed  must  be  just  re-dissolved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  ammonia^  as  befot^  Add  distilled  water  until 
the  bulk  reaches  15  ounces,  aud  add,  drop  by  drop,  some  of 
solution  A,  until  a  grey  precipitate,  which  does  not  re-dissolve 
after  stirnnf?  fur  three  minutes,  is  obtaineil,  ihen  add  lo  oiiiires 
more  of  distillrd  water.  Set  this  solution  aside  lo  settle.  Do 
not  filter.  WJien  all  is  ready  for  immersing  the  mimjr,  add  to 
the  Silvering  Solution  2  onuses  of  Solution  C,  and  stir  gently 
aud  thuruughly." 

In  all  processes  of  silvering  glass  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  surface  of  the  glass  shall  be  completely  clean,  and  in 
order  that  tlie  silver  coating  may  l>e  permanent,  it  is  usual  either 
to  varnish  it  or  cover  it  with  an  electro-deposit  of  copper.  This 
liowever,  muRt  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  glass  used  for 
epecula,  as  the  reflecting  surface  must  in  this  case  be  of 
silver. 

ALLOYS  OF   SILVER. 

213  The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  other  metab,  such  as 
autitnony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  tin,  or  zinc,  as  also  tliat  of  a  small 
quantity  of  silver  sulphide,  renders  silver  brittle  and  liable  to 
crack  when  rolled.  The  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  largely  used  in  the  arts.  Almost  all 
commercial  silver  is  alloyed  with  copper,  as  pure  silver  is  too 
soft  for  ordinary  purposes  as  coining  and  jewellery  Mork.  The 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  copper  imparts  to  it  a  sufti- 
cient  degree  of  hardness,  and  makes  it  tougher  as  well  ns  more 
easily  fusible.  Thus  for  instance  a  wire  of  pure  silver  having 
an  area  of  1  sq,  cm.  breaks  with  a  wtfight  of  aliout  2,800  kjjos^ 
wherea-s  if  it  be  alloyed  with  25  ]>er  cent  of  copper  and  ihawn 
cold,  it  will  sustain  a  weiglit  of  from  6,0l)U  to  9,(»()0  kilos.;  alter 
ignition  it  becomes  soft,  and  bre-aks  with  a  weight  of  from  i3,8nO  to 
4,800  kilos.  It  has  been  found  that  alloys  of  copper  und  silver, 
however  perfectly  the  metals  may  be  mixed  and  melted  together, 
undergo  on  solidification  a  pn)ces3  of  liquation,  the  upper  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  ingot  ditleriirg  in  fineness  from 
OOGJ  to  0  015.     Levol  has  shown,'  that  the  nuiy  alloy  of  these 

s  Jnn.  Chim.  Pkyt.  [8],  zxri.  320. 
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metals  which  does  Tiot  exhibit  this  peculiarity  is  one  having  the 
specific  gravity  9  9045,  and  the  composition  Ag^Cu^.  If  the 
fineness  be  less  than  coiTcsponds  to  this  formnla,  the  superficial 
portion  is  ricl»er  in  silver ;  when  the  percentage  of  silver  is 
greater  than  this  the  interior  portions  are  richest.  The  tincness 
of  silver  alloy  is  j;€uerally  calculated  upon  a  thousand  parts ; 
thufl.  for  instance,  the  one  above  mentioned  will  have  a  fineness 
of  750.  The  colour  of  tlie  silver-copper  alloys  becomes  more 
and  more  red  as  the  percentage  of  copper  is  increased,  but  an 
alloy  of  1  part  of  silver  and  4  of  copper  does  not  possess  the 
true  copper  colour. 

Silver  Cain.  The  proportion  of  copper  in  the  standard  silver 
used  in  differput  countries  varies  considerably.  The  English 
etandunl  coinage  silver  contains  7'5  per  cent,  of  copper,  or  has  a 
fineness  of  925  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  tlie  English  silver  is  10*30. 
In  France  three  standard  alloys  are  employed;  one  containing 
950  \HiT  raille  of  silver  for  medals  and  plate  ;  another  containing 
900  per  niille  for  coin ;  and  a  third  containing  800  per  niille  for 
jewellery  work.  In  Germany  and  Austria  the  standard  for  coin 
contnins  DOO  per  mille  of  silver.  The  German  alloy  used  for 
silver-plating  contains  from  700  to  810  per  mille  of  silver. 

The  present  composition  of  British  silver  coin  is  the  same 
as  that  issued  in  the  time  of  Edwaixl  L,  the  alloy  in  this  reigu 
containing  925  of  fine  silver,  and  being  described  as  "  the 
old  standard  of  England." 

Up  to  the  year  1851  the  manufacture  of  coin  was  intrusted  to 
a  private  company  termed  the  moneyers,  who  had  to  produce 
coin  varying  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  Jillny  thus  produced 
being  compared  with  plate  of  standard  silver  termed  "  staudai'd 
trial  plates." 

Since  the  above  year  the  business  of  coinincf  has  devolved 
upon  the  government,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  being 
Master  of  the  Mint.  The  ancient  ceremony  of  the  "  trial  of  the 
py.x  *'  is  however  still  carried  on  every  year.  This  consists  In  a 
public  trial  by  competent  assayei-s  appointed  by  the  freemen 
of  the  Goldsniitlia'  Company  of  the  coin  (both  gold  and  silver) 
issued  during  the  year.  By  this  means  the  accuracy  of  the  coin 
both  as  to  fineness  and  as  to  weight  is  ascertained,  and  this  trial 
served,  in  former  days  aa  the  only  safeguard  against  debasement 
of  the  coinaga  The  fineness  of  the  coins  is  ascertained  at  the 
trial  of  the  pyx  by  reference  to  the  trial  phites  whose  com- 
position has  been  determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  accurate  composition  of  trial 
•plates  of  various  dates,  portions  of  which  have  been  presc'Tved 
aud  recently  unulysed  *  in  the  Royal  Mint.  The  plates  made  in 
former  times,  when  no  accurate  means  of  analysis  existed,  shc»\v 
considerable  variation  in  tlje  composition  of  the  silver  sl-andard 
plates,  the'standard  prescribed  by  law  bein<r  iu  each  caso  thtt 
same,  viz.,  9:^5 : — 

Date,  Tine  DBS*.  , 

1477 923-5 

1560 930-2 

1660 'J24-2 

1728 D28-9 

1829 925-0 

1873 924-96 

Silver  is  soldered  by  an  alloy  containing  6  parts  of  brass,  6  of 
silver,  and  2  of  21  uc. 
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214  Silver  forms  three  oxides  : — 

Silver  tetrantoxide  or  arjrentous  oxide.  Ag^O, 
Silver  lietnioxide  or  silver  oxide,  AgjO, 
Silver  peroxide  or  dioxide,  AgjO^. 

Silver  Tetrantoxide^  or  Ai^entous  Oxide^  Ag^O.  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  on  dift'erent  silver  snlts.  Tlie  best  method 
of  prejiaration  is  that  given  by  Woliler,*  and  consists  in  heating 
silver  citrate  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  a  temperature  of  100*, 
when  it  becomes  bronze-coloured,  yielding  a  dark-red  solution, 
from  which  jKita-sh  jirL'cipitatcs  the  black  ar*;eutous  oxide.  Tiiis, 
when  dried  and  exposed  to  pressure,  exhibits  a  dark  nieUillic 
Iustr<^.  On  heating  it  decomposes  into  the  metal  and  oxyjren. 
Oxyacids  decompose  it  into  silver  and  silver  oxide,  and  when 
acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a  brcjwn  powder. 

Silrrr  HnuioTu/r,  or  Arffrntic  0,ii'ff,  Ag/).  This  is  the  best 
defined  oxide  of  silver,  ond  is  usually  simply  called  oxide  of 
silver  or  argentic  oxide.  It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  silver 
uitrate  wiih  pure  potash  or  soda.     Thus  prepared  it  forms  a 

»  W.  r.  Rol>crtM.  Chrm.  Snc,  Journ,  1574,  107. 
•  Aun.  Chein.  Pharm.  xxx.  i. 
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brown  precipitate,  which,  when  dried  at  a  temperature  of  from 
60  to  80*.  becomes  almost  black.  When  freshly  precipLtated 
silver  chloride  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potash,  the 
same  oxide  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  finely-divided  bluish- 
black  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  about  3,000  parts  of  water, 
imparting  to  the  solution  a  metallic  taste  and  ata  alkaline 
reaction.  In  the  moisit  condition  it  absorbs  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air  :  it  decomposes  soluble  chlorides  witii  formation 
of  silver  chloride,  and  precipitates  the  corresponding  oxide  from 
solutions  of  many  metallic  salts.  \Vlien  heated  to  250°  it 
begins  to  decomjjose  and  loses  the  whole  of  its  oxygen  at  300' 
whilst  in  the  presence  of  bydro;»en  it  is  reduced  to  metal  at 
100^  When  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  antimony  sulphide,  arsenic 
sulphide,  milk  of  sulphur,  amorphous  phosphorus,  tannic  acid, 
or  other  easily  oxidisable  substances,  ignition  takes  placa 

Avimonio' Silver  Ojnde,  or  BcrlholkCs  Fulminating  Silver, 
This  compound  was  lirst  obtained  by  the  above-named  chemist 
in  1788,  by  treating  silver  oxide  which  hud  been  precipitated 
by  lime-wat-pr  with  very  strong  ammonia.  It  is  a  black 
powiler,  which  in  the  dry  state  explodes  most  violently  on 
the  slightest  percussion,  or  even  when  touched  with  a  featlier. 
When  oxide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  warm  ammonia  this  com- 
pound, whose  composition  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  is 
obtained  in  black  crystals  having  a  metallic 
decompose  violently  with  detonation  when 
shaken. 

Silvtr  Dioxide  or  Silver  Perande^  ^^0^ 
discovered  by  Hitter  in  1814,  separates  mit  on  the  positive  pole, 
in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  small 
octohedions,  when  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  from  platinnm 
electronics  through  a  solution  of  1  part  of  silver  nitrate  in  8 
parts  of  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  as  an  amorplious  crust 
by  using  a  silver  plate  as  the  positive  jtole,  and  allowing  tho 
current  of  electricity  to  pass  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(Wohler).  It  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  ozone  on 
silver  and  silver  oxide.  When  heated  it  easily  decomposes  into 
oxygen  and  the  metal.  Hydrogen  re<iuces  it  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture witli  a  slight  explosion.  IT  brought  in  contact  with  sulphur 
or  phosphorus  it  detliigrates  on  being  struck,  and  it  dissolves  in 
aqueous  ammouia  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  : — 


lustre,     niese 
the    liquid    is 

The  substance. 


3  Ag^O,+  2  NHj  =  3  Ag,0  +  3  H,0  +  N^ 
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It  dissolvL*s  in  cunceiitmied  sulpiiuric  ncid,  itiipnitin;^  to  the 
liqukl  a  dark-green  colour.  The  solution,  which  smells  of  ozone, 
is  luItTiibly  peruuinent,  hut  when  diluted  with  water  oxyjjen  is 
evolved  and  silver  sulphnte  is  formed.  Nitric  ncid  dissolves  it 
vith  a  hrownifth-red  colour,  and  on  diluting*  this  solution  with 
water  the  peroxide  separates  out,  and  soon  dissolves  with  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen. 
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315  The  soluble  silver  salts  have  on  unpleasant  metallic  taste, 
and  ai-e  poisonooa 

Silvtir  Chioride,  AgCl,  occurs  ns  the  Tnineral  ceranjyrile  or 
horn-silver,  which  crystallizes  in  oclohedrous  aud  other  forms  of 
the  rejiiilar  system,  but  is  more  liequeutly  found  as  a  massive 
wax-like  m.ies,  which  generally  has  a  itearl-nre^y  colour,  ihon«;h 
sometimes  it  possesses  a  whitish  ami  sometimes  a  vitjlut-Ulue 
colour.  It  occurs  at  Andreasber*;,  mixed  witli  aluminH,  as  an 
earthy  mass  which  is  called  butter-uiilk  oiv,  and  x\\i^  ore  was 
known  to  the  nhlnr  niinemlitsis^s.  Gesnur,  m  lotlS,  terms  horn- 
silver  "  Arj;entum  cornu  pelluciilo  simile/*  and  Mutthesius.  in  his 
Berj^-Postilla,  piiblihlivd  in  1.58;").  terms  it  "glass-ove,  tmnspar^^nt 
like  horn  in  a  lajitern."  Tlie  largest  masses  aie  bioiij;ljt  from 
Peru,  Cliili.  and  Mexico,  and  the  mineral  also  occurs  in  Cornwall, 
ill  Nevada,  where  it  is  abundant,  in  Arizona,  and  other  localities. 
Tlie  nietliod  of  prepHrinj^  silver  chloride  artificially  was  probably 
known  to  the  old  alchemists,  hut  it  is  first  distinctly  siH>ken  of 
by  Basil  Valpntine,  wlio  sjiys;  "Common  salt  throws  tlown 
!>."  This  precipitate  was  afterwards  termed  £ar  arfjoiti,  and 
■wlien  it  was  f(tuud  that  it  was  fusible,  and  polidified  to  a  trans- 
parent iKirn-like  mass,  the  name  Luna  coi-nm,  tii-st  nienliuned 
ijy  Cvcdl  in  1008,  was  j^iven  to  it  Lihavius  stiUetl  thai  the 
substance  obtained  by  precipitating  silver  solution  with  common 
salt  wei;L!,Ued  less  than  the  silver  itself,  hut  tliis  statement  was 
contmdictcd  by  lioyle ;  and  Kunkel  in  his  Lftboratonum  Clnj- 
vtintm,  speaking  of  thi^,  says  that  many  substances  arc  ditticult 
to  separate  from  one  atit^her:  "Such  is  seen  in  n  cornea,  as  12 
loth  )i  retain  out  of  the  common  salt,  4  loih  terra  and  salt." 
This  delemiinuLion  is  in  lacb  very  con-ect,  lor  twelve  parts  of 
silver  Conn  15  94  [mrts  of  silver  chloride. 
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Silver  chloride  is  formed,  without  the  phonomenon  of  incan- 
descence, when  chlorine  is  passed  over  silver  at  a  dull  red-heat 
(Stas).  It  is  also  formed  by  the  nctioa  of  hydrocldorio  acid  on 
the  if;nited  luetal.  whilst  on  the  other  hand  hv^lrogen  is  able  to 
reduce  silver  cliloride  to  the  metal  (Boussingault).  Aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  converts  tlu;  sniiuce  of  metallic  silver  into 
chloride  of  silver,  mid  coninion  salt  solution  arts  in  a  similar 
way.  Proust examinetl  some  piasters  which  had  for  many  years 
lain  at  the  lx)ltom  of  the  sea,  and  lie  found  that  tlie  ^\hole  of 
the  silver  was  converted  inio  chloride.  In  ortler  to  pn*pare  pure 
chloride  of  silver  a  solution  of  the  nitmte  is  precipitated  liy 
hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt;  in  this  way  a  white  curdy 
preci|uiat(;  is  obtained  which,  on  standing,  or  more  quickly  on 
agitation,  heconies  powdery.  This  precipitate  must  bo  washed 
and  dried  in  absence  of  liglit  It  has  a  Hpecirtc  gravity  of  C*5. 
On  heatintc,  silver  chloride  assumeH  a  yellow  colour,  and  melts  at 
450°,  fortnin^  a  dark  yellow  liquid.  This  solidifies  on  cooling, 
forming  a  liotryoidal,  colourless,  tough,  solid  mass  which  refiucts 
li^ht  strongly,  and  is  .<io  soft  as  to  take  impressions  of  the  nail. 
It  possesses  a  specitic  gravity  of  5  59 -I-  (Scliroder). 

Accordnig  to  Stas^  fused  chloride  of  silver  is  absolutely  in- 
soluble in  water  at  the  ordinary  tenipeniture,  or  at  any  rate  its 
solubility  does  not  reach  the  limit  of  our  ])re3ent  tests  for 
chlorine  which  Stas  places  at  1  in  10,0O0,0iH>,  In  boiling  water, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  slfghtly  soluble.  The  precipitated 
curdy  chloriile  is  also  slightly  solulde  in  cold  water;  its  solubility, 
liowever,  is  less  when  the  precipitate  hua  become  powrlery 
either  by  standing  or  shaking.  The  .solution  becomes  opalescent 
on  tlic  addition  of  either  silver  nitrate  or  hy4lr«n:ldoric  acid. 
The  presence  of  nitric  acid  does  not  afVect  the  solubility  of  the 
curdy  cbhuide,  wheieas  tlu^  >olui*ility  of  the  powdery  form 
increases  pro[iortionally  to  the  aniount  of  nitric  ari(l  added. 
One  part  of  silver  chloride  dissolves  in  abnnt  200  parts  of 
concenirat4?d  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  fiOl)  ptni^  of  the  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Soluble  clilorides,  such  as 
sal-arumoMinc  and  common  salt,  rlissolve  silver chloritlc  tiilernbly 
easily,  and  it  is  very  scduble  in  anmuiuia,  12  88  parts  of  this 
substance  of  speciKc  gravity  0  89  dissolving  1  part  of  the  chloride 
of  silver  (Wallace  and  Laniont).  On  evaporating  thi.s  aujmnnia- 
cal  solution  bilver  chloride  crystallises  out  in  glitlerijig  oclo- 
liedrous.     It    is    likewise    dissolved    in    quantity    by    mercuric 

>   Ca.Nftt,  j:end.  Ijtxni.  99S. 
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nitrate  and  by  potassium  thiosulphate»  with  formation  of  silver- 
potassium-tliioaulphate,  and  potassium  chloride.  Potassium 
cyanide  also  dissolves  silver  chlorida 

Wh«n  heated  with  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  it  is  easily  re- 
duced to  metal,  but  it  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  with  charcoal. 

Various  metals,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  &c.,  reduce  the  cliloride  to 
the  state  of  metal  in  the  presence  of  water.  This  takes  place 
quickly  especially  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  ncid  and  sul[>huric 
at  id.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  mercury  when  a  solution  of 
common  salt  is  preseiit.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon 
it,  but  it  is  decomposed  slowly,  though  completely,  by  the  boiling 
acid  with  evolution  of  hydi-ochloric  acid.'  Coucei»tnitcd  liydrio- 
dic  acid  decomposes  it  with  evolution  of  heat  into  silver  iodide 
(Deville),  and  if  moist,  freshly  preci[>itateU  chloride  be  treated 
with  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  iodide  of  potassium, 
it  is  CDmpletely  decomposed  into  silver  bromide  or  iodide,' 
10<l,O()0  purta  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolve  2  parts  of  the 
freshly  prepare*!  silver  chloride  (Thorpe) ;  on  boiling,  it  is  de- 
corupDSL'd  into  nitrate  witfi  evolution  of  clilurine. 

White  silver  chloriile  obtained  by  precipitation  when  exposed 
to  lij^ht  is  first  coloured  violet,  then  brown ish  grey,  and  after- 
wards black.  This  alteration  in  colour  was  known  to  Ikiyle.* 
who,  however,  nscribetl  it  to  the  act  ion  of  the  air.  Scheele*  after- 
wai-ds  proved  tliat  it  was  only  decolorised  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  he  also  showed  that  in  this  reaction  hydrochloric  acid  was 
liberated,  and  that  on  treating  the  residue  witli  ammonia,  black 
flakes  of  silver  remained  behind.  It  was  then  believed  that 
l)oth  light  and  moi^tui-e  acted  u[iiiu  the  cliloride,  but  K*^rzeliu3 
showed  that  it  is  also  blackened  when  exposed  to  hglit  in 
hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes,  in  the  perfectly  dry  state,  and 
proved  that  chh»rino  was  liljerated.  He  also  pointed  out  tliat 
no  blackening  lakes  place  when  the  silver  cliloride  is  kept  under 
chlorine  water,  but  that  a  discoloratiun  be^iina  a?  soon  as  the 
whole  *if  the  cidorine  hasl>een  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  same  thing  is  observed  when  the  chloride  is  exposed  to 
liglit  under  chloride  of  iron  or  cupric  chloride  solutions.  It 
has  long  been  thought  tliat  tlie  black  substance  thus  formed  was 
sub-chlande,  but  according  to  the  lat-er  exiwrinieuts  of  Bibra,* 
it  would  seem  that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  aUhuu;;h  chlorine 

'  Rnuwr,  Zfititeh.  Anal.  Chemir,  1873,  p.  376. 

'  Ki.lJ,  g*K'ir<.  Journ.  Chmt.  Soc.  X.  p.  2^4.  «  Qp,  I,  75fl, 

*  Vtm.  tier  Ltt/t  uitd  Jeta  J-'rurr,  l^ijixic,  1784,  p.  64. 

*  Journ.  Piud,  Chfta,  i-xxii.  .1». 
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undotibtedly  escapes,  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  cannot 
be  weighed. 

1 1  lias  also  been  noticed  that  the  darkening  of  silver 
chloride  tnkes  place  much  luoi-e  rapidly  when  a  substance  i3 
present  which  is  capable  of  combininj;  with  chlorine ;  this  is 
well  seen  in  the  case  of  stannous  chloride,  which  possesses  this 
power  ill  a  higl»  dej^ree. 

2i6  SUver  Snh-chhruh.  This  compound  was  obtained  by 
AVohler,  by  treating  silver  tetrantoxide  or  its  citrate  witli  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Tlie  formula  is  supposeil  to  be  AgXl  or  Ag^CI,.  but 
accorilin<;  to  Bibm,  it  has  the  con»[»o.sition  Ag^CI^  It  ia  a  black 
powder  which,  on  heatin^j,  diminishes  in  bulk  without  losing 
wei^ilit  and  is  detorii]>o.sed  by  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  into 
silver  and  silver  chloride,  when  the  chloride  and  the  metal  are 
li*S|»ectively  dissolved. 

SUver  ChlortiUavd  Ammonia,  2A;*C1  +  3NI{^.  Glauber  states 
that  a  calx  is  lornied  when  silver  solution  is  pivcipituted  by 
comniou  salt,  and  he  adds  that  the  calx  "  readily  dissnlves  in 
sptrUn- vrinft\  luilis  armoniaci,  (v/rnrt  Cerci,  swccini^  fuJiyinia  ei 
capilfontm,  and  may  be  used  to  form  a  pood  medicament." 
Faraday/  first  obtained  tins  substance  by  the  direct  union  of 
ammonia  and  silver  chloride  by  satnratin*^  dry  precipitated 
silver  chloride  with  ammonia;  100  grains  or  0*48  grams 
absorbed  I'AO  cubic  inche-s  or  2*13  liters  of  the  pis.  According 
to  Rase/-'  the  increase  of  weif;ht  anionnt-s  to  from  1731  to  17*01 
per  cent ,  corresponding  to  the  alwve  fonuula.  The  absorbed 
ammonia  is  apain  i^iven  off  at  37*7  (Faraday).  When  heated  in 
a  closed  tube  for  the  purpose  of  oblaining  liquid  ammonia,  the 
conipoiitid  fuses  bnl  wveii  KB"  and  90*^,  swells  up,  l>enins  to  b4)il  at 
99*,  losinj;  aniuiotiia  nnd  jii-admdly  becoming  white.  When  a 
sulutioii  of  silver  ddoridi?  in  concentrated  aTuniunia  is  allowed  to 
stand  iu  Hti  imtierPectly  clost-d  bottle,  Inrge  transparent  rhom- 
bohedrons  are  obtained  which  blacken  on  exposure  to  li^ht,  and 
when  aeli'd  on  by  air  or  water,  jiive  off  their  anmionia,  being 
converted  into  white  friable  chloride  of  silver.     (Fai-aday). 

Siiiu'v  Hroiuxde^  AgBr,  occui-s  in  Chili  and  Mexico  as  the 
mineial  l)i-onia!*gyrite,  beinj;  usually  found  in  sni.ill  yellow  or 
greenish  masses,  rarely  crystalline.  Tlie  minend  rMuboh'te  is 
a  mixture  of  silver  chloride  and  bromide,  varying  from  three 
of  the  hitter  to  one  of  the  former  to  the  rtiver«e  profKirtiou.  It 
likewise  iKcurs  in  Chiii  and  Mexico,  and  is  ver}'  siuiilar  to  the 
>  Qttari.  Joum.  ^  ^t0<rai»,  r  74.  (1818).  *  At^.  ^nh.  xx.  157. 
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foregoing  mineral  When  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  dark  with  hydrobromic  acid,  a  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained  which  in  contact  with  potassium  bromide, 
or  on  heating,  becomes  yellow.  It  is  soluble  in  a  hot  solution 
of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate 
separating  out  in  octohudrons  from  these  solutions  on  cooling. 
It  ia  scarcely  soluble  in  dilute  ammonid,  but  Ciisily  soluble  iu 
concentrated  ammonia.  It  melts,  on  heating,  to  form  a  reddish 
liquid  which  solidities  to  a  yellow  lustrous  mass  ;  and  tliis,  when 
heat*'d  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  is  slowly  converted  into 
chloride.  The  finely  divided  precipitate  suspended  in  water  ia 
instantly  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  also 
decomposes  it  at  700°  with  evujution  of  liydiobroniic  acid. 
Whilst  the  fused  bromide  is  hardly  acted  upon  by  light,  tl»e 
precipitated  salt  is  soon  coloured  a  greyish-violet  on  exposure 
to  light;  if»  however,  it  contains  a  trace  of  tree  bromine,  it 
is  uuacted  on.  The  action  is  also  lessened  by  the  prasence 
of  nitric  acid,  whilst  it  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  silver 
nitrate.  Dry  silver  bromide  absorbs  no  ammonia;^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ammoniacal  srtlutiun  deposits  on  standing  white 
glistening  crystals,  and  these  lose  on  heating  ammonio.^ 

217  Silver  Jotluh,  Agl.  TJiis  salt  occurs  as  iodargyrite.  in 
Mexico,  Chili, Spain,  and  in  the  Cerro  Colorado  Mine  in  Arizona, 
iu  the  form  of  sliglitly  elastic  hexagonal  tables.  Silver  com- 
bines directly  with  io<Iine  on  heating.  The  metal  also  dissolves 
ia  hydriodic  acid,  uith  violent  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  if 
the  liquid  be  warmed,  as  soon  as  the  action  becomes  lessened 
the  evolution  again  increases,  and  on  cooling  colourless  crystal- 
line scales  sepanitij  out  These  on  exposure  to  air  decompose 
quickly,  and  probably  possess  the  formula  Agl, HI.  The 
mother-liquor  on  btmiding,  deposits  thick  hexagonal  prisms  of 
silver  iodide.'  The  same  compound  is  formitl  by  the  action  of 
coucentrateil  hydriodic  acid  on  silver  chlorida  It  is  also  formed 
by  the  treatment  of  the  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver  with 
aqueous  potassium  iodide,  and  other  soluble  iodides  which 
decompose  silver  chloride  and  bj-omlde,  silver  iodide  l>eing 
deposited  as  a  li;;ht  yellowish  powder.  It  melt«  at  a  doll  red-heat 
forming  a  yelh»w  li<juiH,  wliich  on  further  heating  liecome?  red 
and  then  a  daik  rc<idish-brown  colour,  and  on  cooling  solidifies 
to  a  yellow  soft  mass  having  a  specific  gravity  of  5*687  at  0** 

^  Rammeliiberg,  Potj^,  Ir.  248.  *  Lie1>ig.  Sektoe%q,  Joum.  xlriii.  103. 

*  H.  DevlIK  Comp.  JfcMd.  xxxii.  81^1. 
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<Deville),  whilst  the  crystalline  variety  has  at  14*  a  specific 
gravity  of  5  669,  that  of  the  precipitated  salt  being  5-596 
(Damour).  An  interesting  fact  with  reference  to  the  abnormal 
expansion  and  contraction  of  silver  iodide  by  heat  has  been 
observed  by  Fizeau;^  it  contracts  when  heated  from -10*  to 
+  70°,  and  expands  on  cooling.  This  is  explained  by  Itodwel^* 
by  the  fact  that  silver  iodide  exists  in  two  allolropic  modifica- 
tions. 

Pure  silver  iodide  is  left  unaltered  by  the  action  of  direct 
sunlight.  If,  however,  it  be  precipitated  from  an  excess  of 
silver  nitrate  so  that  traces  of  this  salt  are  carried  down  with  it 
it  becomes  coloured  green  on  exposure  to  li^ht.  and  in  presence 
of  mory  silver  nitrate,  a  deep  greyish-black  colour  is  attained, 
although  no  lf)33  of  iodine  is  observed  (Stas),  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  nitric  acid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1  2  have  the  power 
of  reproducing  the  yellow  colour.  The  changes  effected  by  light 
upon  silver  iodide  are  brought  about  chiefly  in  the  presence  of 
substances  which  have  the  power  of  combining  with  a  portion  of 
the  iodine.  Ammonia  changes  the  yellow  colour  of  silver  iodide 
to  white  and  dissolves  it  very  sparingly.  It  difftrrs  from  the 
chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficultly 
soluble  even  in  concentrated  ammonia,  Acconling  to  Wallace 
and  Lament,  one  part  of  the  iodide  dissolves  in  2493  parts  of 
ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0*89.  It  is  tolerably  soluble  in  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  from  which  solution  it  ia 
precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water.  A  hot  solution  of  |>otas- 
sium  iodide  saturated  with  silver  iodide,  deposits  on  stiinding 
white  needles  of  a  salt  having  the  composition  AgT,KL  AVhen 
silver  iodide  is  gently  heated  in  chlorine  gas.  it  decomposes  into 
silver  chloride  and  the  same  reaction  takes  place  when  it  is 
treated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  at  700',  (Hautleuille).  It  is 
only  incompletely  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  even  when 
exposed  to  a  white-heat  (Vogel).  The  dry  precipitated  iodide 
absorbs  3  6  per  cent,  of  ammonia  gas  forming  a  white  compound, 
2AgI,NH„  whiph  on  exposure  to  air  gives  off  nmmonia  and 
turns  yellow  again.' 

Silver  Fluoride,  AgF,  is  obtained  by  dissrtlving  silver  oxide  or 
carbonate  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  and  evaporating  to  dryness, 
Hydi-oduoric  acid  does  not  act  upon  metallic  silver.  If  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  vacuum,  colourless  lustrous^ 
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deliquescent,  quadratic  pyramids  are  deposited,  Irnvinj^  the  com- 
position AgF  +  HgO  (Siarignac).  The  conceutrated  solution 
when  allowed  lo  stand  exposed  Lo  the  air.  deposits  hai*d  trans- 
parent prisms  of  the  compound  AgF  +  2H3O,  which  are  nearly 
as  deliquescent  as  calcium  chloride.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  silver  fluoride  in  the  aidiydrous  state.  The  hydrate 
AgF  +  H.jO  decomposes  when  dried  in  a  vacuum  and  yields  a 
brown  amorpljous  mass  which  still  contains  1"5  per  cent,  of 
water,  aud  dissolves  in  0  85  parts  of  water  at  IS^o.  When 
heated  to  the  melting  point  of  lead  in  a  covered  crucible,  05 
per  cent,  less  tliitii  tlic  culculaUid  quantity  of  water  is  given  off 
together  with  some  hydrotluoric  ecid  and  oxygen  : 

2AgF  +  11,0  =  Aga  +  2HF  +  0. 

This  decomposition  goes  on  until  all  the  water  is  driven  ofT  and 
the  salt  melted,  and  from  tliis  point  it  can  be  heated  in 
absence  of  air  up  to  the  meltinf;  point  of  silver  without  any 
further  deoompositiou  taking  place  ^  The  fused  salt  solidifies 
to  a  black  mass  which  is  elastic  and  may  be  cut  with  scissors. 
In  tho  fused  state  it  conducts  electricity  without  being  decom- 
posed. The  dry  pulverulent  salt  absorbs  844  times  its  volume 
of  ammonia. 

218  Sili'er  Chloritf,  A;;n  Oj,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  weak 
alkaline  solution  of  a  chlorite  with  silver  nitrate.  It  forms  a 
crystalline  powder  which  separates  from  a  solution  in  hot  water 
ia  cryRtalline  scales.  These  deflagrate  when  moistened  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  when  heated  to  105";  they 
also  take  fire  when  mixed  with  sulphur  (Millon). 

Silver  Chlorate,  AgClO^.  Tiiis  salt  is  obtained  when  chlorine 
is  passed  into  water  through  which  silver  oxide  is  diffused ; 
until  buhblea  of  oxygen  are  evolved  ;  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
filtered  off  and  the  liquor  evaporated  to  its  crystallizing  point 
Tlie  filtrate  first  contains  silver  hypochlorite,  which  however 
decomposes  in  the  dark  at  GC*  as  fellows : 

3AgCl  0  =  2AgCl  +  AgClO,. 

The  chlorate  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  silver  oxide  in 
chli>ric  acid,  the  action  being  accompanied  with  evolution  of 
heat.  It  crystallizes  in  white  opaque  quadratic  prisms,  having 
a  specific  gravity  o(  4-43.  These  dissolve  iu  about  JO  parts  of 
cold  water  and  melt  at  230'' ;  when  further  heuU'd  to  270"  they 

*  Core,  Phil.  Trani.  1871,  p.  321. 
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give  off  oxygen  and  a  trace  of  clilorine.    Wben  mixed  with 
sulphur  it  iletouates  witli  the  utmost  violence  on  friction. 

Sliver  Sulplittr.,  AgjSOj,  is  a  wbite  curdy  precipitate  almost 
insoluble  iu  water  and  sulpburous  acid,  decoinposiug  when  beaied 
to  100°  into  silver  and  silver  sulphate. 

Normal  SUvisr  Sufpluitc.  A^^SO,.  This  substance  was  obtained 
in  solution  by  GIaul>er,  tor  he  states  in  his  Fnmts  iiovut  philomh' 
phicis  (1648),  *'  Dissolve  rasnrnm  j)  in  a  rectified  oil  of  vitriol, 
witli  the  addition  ot  a  sutticiency  of  water,  but  not  so  much  as 
iu  the  case  of  Mars  or  Venus.  Or,  still  better,  dissolve  a  calx 
of  J)  which  is  precipitated  from  aqua  fortia,  cither  by  coj>j>er 
01*  by  spirits  of  salt." 

It  is  best  obtained  by  heatinj;  the  reduced  metal  with  sulphnric 
acid,  or  by  dissolving  the  carbonafe  in  dilute  swlpliuric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombic  system,  the  small  crystals  being 
anhydrous,  and  shining.  They  an?  isomorphoua,  with  anhy- 
drous sodium  sulphate,^  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  5*4  and 
dissolve  in  about  200  parts  of  cold  and  (j8  35  ])art3  of  boiling 
water.  In  consequence  of  the  ditlicult  solubility  of  the  salt,  it 
is  obtained  as  a  precipitate  wlien  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble 
sulphate  is  added  to  a  silver  solution,  and  this  fact  was  known  to 
Boyle.-  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphnric  acid, 
and  still  more  soluble  in  nitnc  acid.  It  nlso  dissolves  readily 
in  strong  sulplutric  acid,  being  precipitated  from  this  solution  on 
the  addition  of  water.  It  fuses  at  a  dark  red-heat  and  decom- 
poses at  a  very  high  temperature  into  metal,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur  dioxide.  When  dissolved  in  less  than  three  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  liglifc  yellow  prisms  of  hydrogen  silver  sul- 
phate, HAj^SO^,  are  obtained. 

Silver  Thioauip/uiie,  Ag^SjOj,  is  obtained  by  adding  a 
moderately  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate  gradually  to  an 
excess  of  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphat^,  \v-ashing 
the  precipitated  grey  mixtui-e  of  thinsulphate  and  suljdude  with 
cold  water,  extracting  the  thiosulpliate  with  ammonia,  precipi- 
tating it  as  quickly  as  possible  by  exact  neutmlizatiou  with 
nitric  acid  and  quickly  drying  it  by  pressure  between  filter 
papers  It  forms  a  snow-white  powder,  having  a  sweet  taste, 
and  is  slightly   soluble  in    water,  and  in   the  moist  coiiditma 


^  **  CouMulPuiMoiiit  and    Exfrnnmeots  toncliiog  the  origin    of  qtuihties  >Dil 
form^"  liiivli'.  "y.  III.  M. 
'  UunL-bel,  ^m   Phi.  Joitm.  I.  28 ;  II.  1M 
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it  easily  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  aod  sulphide  of 
silver  (RoseJ : 

Silver  Sodium  TJiiosidphaU,  AgNaSjO^,  was  discovered  by 
Herschel,'  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
silver  chloride  in  aqueous  sodium  thiasulphate,  until  it  crj'stal* 
lizes.  It  is,  however,  best  formed  by  adding  a  neutral  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphale,  until  a 
permanent  precipitate  is  produced.  The  solution  is  then 
filtered  and  alcoliol  added,  when  the  salt  is  precipitated  in  silky 
laminae  (I-enz).  Its  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  deposits 
tabular  crystals  of  the  salt.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  possesses 
a  sweet  taste  (Herschel). 

219  Stiver  Nilralef  AgNO^.  This  salt  was  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  form  by  Geber:  '*  Dissolve  ^  calcinatam  in  aqua 
dissolutiva,  quo  facto,  eoque  eam  in 
phyala,  cum  longe  collo,  non  obturato 
ori  per  diem  solum,  usque  quo  con- 
sumetur  ad  ejus  tertiam  partem  aqua?, 
quo  peracto  pone  in  loco  frigido,  et 
devenient  lapilli  ad  modum  crj'stalli 
fusibiles."  At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Angelus  Sala,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  iatro-chemists  to  this 

salt  known  as  crt/stalli  diancc  or  maf/istcrinm  argcud,  to  which 
when  cast  into  sticks,  the  name  of  lapis  iyi/ertialis  or  lunar 
caufdr  was  given. 

Silver  nitrate  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale,  by  dissolving  silver 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  occurs  in  commerce  both  in  crystals  and 
cast  into  sticks  (lunar  caustic).  It  crystallizes  in  transparent 
rhombic  plates  (Fig,  107),  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4'328 
(Schroder)  and  melting  at  198*",  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  white 
fibrous  crystalline  mass.  It  possesses  an  acrid  melallic  taslei 
and  acta  as  a  violent  poison*  blackening  and  destroying  organic 
matter,  but  it  does  not  blacken  in  the  air  except  in  contact  with 
organic  substances.  "When  it  is  wrapped  up  in  paper  for  some 
time  it  gradually  decomposes,  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic 
sOver,  and  at  a  red-heat  it  yields  nitrogen  peroxide,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  metallic  silvtr.  Ac*coitling  to  Kremers.^  100  parts 
of  water  dissolve  as  follows : 

'  Loo.  cit,  >  Pvgff.  Jnn  xcii.  497. 
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The  aqueous  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction-  If  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  until  the  precipitate  first 
formed  redissolves,  and  this  solution  be  then  allowed  to  eva- 
porate, fine  bright  rhombic  prismatic  crystals,  having  the  com- 
position AgNOg  +  2NH3,  are  deposited-  These  do  not  give  ofif 
ammonia  at  100°,  but  when  more  strongly  heated  they  melt, 
evolving  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  whilst  ammonium  nitrate  and 
a  metallic  mirror  of  silver  are  left  behind.  When  a  current  of 
dry  ammonia  is  passed  over  dry  silver  nitrate,  this  substance 
absorbs  29  55  per  cent  of  the  gas,  enough  heat  being  developed 
to  produce  fusion  of  the  mass.  The  product  of  this  reaction 
is  a  white  Holid  soluble  in  water  and  possessing  the  formula 
AgNO^  +  3NH3  (Rose). 

Silver  nitrate  is  largely  used  in  chemical  analysis  and 
especially  in  photography.  It  is  also  employed  in  medicine,  both, 
externally  and  internally.  For  external  application  it  acts  as 
a  powerful  cautery,  inasmuch  is  it  unites  with  the  albuminoid 
substances  to  form  insoluble  compounds.  Large  doses  given 
internally,  act  corrosively  upon  the.  mucous  membranes,  producing 
serious  inflammation.  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown 
that  it  produces  paralysis  of  the  nerve  centres,  difliculty  of 
breathing,  and  coma.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  0*02 
grams  in  chronic  stomach  diseases,  epilepsy  and  other  nervous 
affections.  "When  administered  for  some  length  of  time,  it  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  bronze  colour  of  the  skin,  caused  by  the 
deposition  of  metallic  silver  under  the  cuticle. 

Siivcr  I^itrite,  AgNOjj.  This  substance  was  first  obtiiined  by 
Proust,  who  considered  it  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  suboxide, 
having  obtained  it  by  boiling  silver  nitrate  with  the  powdered 
metal.  As  this  salt  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  is  best 
prepared  by  double  dccomjjosition  of  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  with  potassium  or  barium  nitrite.  According  to  V. 
Meyer,'  lulvcwarm  concentrated  solutions  of  twenty-four  parts 
of  silver  nitrate  and  fifteen  parts  of  potassium  nitrite  are 
mixed  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  easily 
washed  on  the  filter-pump.  It  is  a  white  crj'stalline  powder, 
more  dillicultly  soluble  in  cold  water  than  siivcr  sulphate.  la 
hot  water  it  dissolves  more  readily,  but  partially  decompos 
'  Uebiff's  Ann.  cUii.  23. 
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and  crystallizes  on  coolingp  in  needles  or  olili^jne  prisms,  which 
appear  colourless  in  the  liquid^  but  on  drying  acquire  a  yellow- 
ish tint  and  a  fntty  lustre, 

220  Phosphates  of  Silver.  The  normal  pliospbute,  AggPO^  is 
formed  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  when  a  silver  salt  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  normal  or  the  mono- hydrogen  sodium  phosphate.  On 
heating,  its  tolaur  chan«^'ea  lo  brown,  and  it  melts  at  a  red-heat.  It 
is  soluble  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  yielding  the  mono-hydrogen 
salt,  HAgjPO^,  whicli  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  white  ciystals. 
The  pyrophosphate,  Ag^P^Oy,  is  a  white  precipitate,  melting 
below  a  red-heat,  to  form  a  dark-brown  hquid  which  solidifies  to 
a  colourless  fibrous  mass.  Wien  lieated  for  some  time  with 
aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  the  dihydrogeu  pyi"ophosphate, 
HgAgjPjOj,  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  powder,  which  is  decom- 
posed on  the  addition  of  water.  The  metaphosphates  of  silver 
are  white  precijiitates. 

Arscnitcs  and  Arstiiates  of  Silver,  The  normal  arsenite, 
AggAsOj,  is  a  canary  yellow  powder,  easily  Boluble  in  nilric  acid 
and  ammonia,  "When  the  ommoniacal  solution  is  boiled,  metallic 
silver  separates  out.  The  normal  arsenate,  AggAsO^,  is  a  dark 
red-brown  crystalline  precipitate,  formed  by  precipitating  a 
concentrated  solution  of  arsenic  acid  with  a  boiling  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  Tlie  same  substance  is  precipitated  as  a  brownish- 
red  powder,  if  a  solution  of  an  arsenate  is  added  to  silver 
iiitrate. 

Silvar  Carbonate,  AgjCO,p  is  a  light  yellow  powder  of  a  paler 
colour  than  the  phosphate,  which  readily  becomes  black  on 
exposure  to  light,  or  on  heating,  and  loses  all  its  carbon  dioxide 
at  200**.  "When  a  mixture  of  ammonio*nitratc  of  silver  and 
caustic  potash  is  e.\jx)sed  to  the  air,  silver  oxide  separates  out, 
and  after  a  time  lemon-yellow  needles  of  the  carbonate. 

Silver  Cyanide,  AgCN",.is  a  white  ciudy  pK'cipitate,  insoluble 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  but  easily  soluble  iu  ammonia.  It  forms 
soluble  double  salts  with  the  cyanides  of  the  alkali,  and  alkaline 
earth  metals. 

Fotassiurii  Silver  Cyanide,  KAg(CN)j,  crystallizes  in  feathery 
tufts  or  six-sided  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  water  at 
20^*     It  does  not  undergo  alteration  on  exposure  to  light. 

Silver  Cyanaie,  AgOCN,  is  a  white  precipitate  easily  soluble 
in  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  On  heating  it  explodes,  a  dull 
white  mass  of  silver  carbide  remaining  behind.  This  decomposes, 
1  P-ftup.  Ann,  Chim,  Phi^s,  [3]ltii.  463, 
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on  solution  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  finely  divided  network  of 
pure  carbon.* 

Silver  Tkiocyanatty  AgSCN,  is  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia,  crystallizing  from  the  solution  in  glistening 
scales,  which  do  not  contain  any  ammonia. 

Pola-sdiujn  Silver  Hiioci/anate,  KAg(SCN)^ii&  formed  when  the 
foregoing  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide*, 
It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  octohedrous,  and  is  decomposed  by 
water, 

SILVER  AND  SULPHUR. 

aai  Silver  Sulphide,  Ag^jS,  occurs  as  argentite,  or  vitreous  silver. 
The  occurrence  of  this  ore  was  known  to  Agricola:  "  Argeutum 
rude  plunibei  coloria  et  galenio  simile."  This  important  silver 
ore,  occurring  in  blackish-grey  crystals,  belonging  to  the  regu- 
lar system,  occurs  widely  distributed,  but  is  found  especially 
in  the  Erzgebirg*f;  in  Hungary,  in  Norway  near  Kongsl>erg, 
in  the  Altai,  in  the  Urals,  in  Cornwall,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chili, 
Mexico,  and  in  Nevada,  at  the  Comstock  lode.  This  com- 
pound occurs  in  the  Erzgebirge,  in  two  distinct  forms;  one 
of  these  is  termed  daleminzite,  and  the  other  acaiithite;  the 
first  of  these  being  isomorphous  with  chalcocite.  Argentite  caa 
bo  obtained  artificially,  by  igniting  silver  chloride  in  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Silver  sulphide  is  also  formed  whea 
silver  is  heated  with  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  Jiydrogen,  and 
forms  the  yellow  or  brownish  stains  which  are  formed  on 
articles  of  silver  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Proust).  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  produces  in  bolutions  of  silver  a  blackish  brown  tioc- 
culent  precipitate  of  silver  sulphide  which  is  soluble  in  hot  nitric 
acid,  and  is  converted  into  silver  chloride  when  a  solution  of 
copper  chloride  iu  the  presence  of  counnou  salt  is  added  to  it. 


The  Action  of  Light  on  Silver  SALxa 

AND   PUOTOGRAPHV. 


Daguerreotype 


222  The  observation  of  Boyle,  that  silver  chloride  and  other 
silver  salts  undergo  blackening  on  exposure  to  light,  the  chemical 
explanation  of  which  was  first  given  by  Scheele.  has  led  to  the 
foundati«ju  of  the  important  art  of  photography.  The  first  light- 
pictures  wci*e  obtained  by  Tliornas  Wedgwood,  in  tlie  year  1802, 
1  LitibiKAUd  Hetltsnbacher,  Ann.  Pharm,  xxxviii  129. 
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These  were  simply  prints  of  leaves  or  paintings  on  glass, 
prepared  by  allowing  the  light  to  fall  through  a  more  or  less 
transparent  object  on  to  white  paper,  or  leather,  which  had  been 
moistened  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Davy,  repeating  these  ex- 
periments, obtained  fairly  accurate  copies  of  leaves,  winj^s  of 
insects,  and  similar  objects,  and  even  succeeded  iu  preparing 
pictures  of  small  objects  which  had  been  magnified  by  the  solar 
microscope.  The  pictures  thus  obtained  could  not  be  exposed 
to  duy-li<;ht,  but  had  to  be  examined  by  candle-light,  us  at  that 
time  no  process  was  known  by  which  that  portion  of  the  silver 
salt  unacted  upon  by  the  light  could  be  withdrawn,  and  thus  the 
picture  rendered  i^ermanent.  The  first  experiments  which  had 
for  their  object  rendering  tiie  photographic  image  permanent 
were  made  by  Kiepce,  who  began  his  investigations  in  the  year 
1814.  In  the  year  1826  he,  together  with  DagueiTe,  investigated 
the  same  subject,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  experimenter  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  process  by  which  tlie  image  obtained 
in  the  camera  can  be  fixed.  In  1839  he  discovered  the  process 
wliich  now  l)ears  his  name.  This  consists  in  allowing  the  va|H)ur 
of  iorlino  to  act  upon  a  polished  surface  of  silver,  which  thus 
becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  silver  iodide.  The  surface  of 
the  plate  thus  prepared  is  next  exposed  to  light  in  the  camera 
After  a  short  time  the  light  has  produced  it«  action,  although 
on  tl»e  removal  of  the  plate  no  change  of  the  surface  is  per- 
ceptible. If  tlie  plate  be  now  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
vapour  of  mereury,  the  picture  makes  its  appearance,  inas- 
much as  the  mercury  is  deposited  in  extremely  fine  globules 
on  those  portions  of  the  plate  on  which  the  light  lias  fallen, 
^\'hil3t  in  the  shadows,  the  unaltered  iodide  remains.  The  plate 
must  next  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  in 
order  to  remove  those  portions  of  the  iodide  which  have  been 
unacted  upon  by  the  light. 

The  Daguerreotype  process  has  undergone  many  alterations, 
but  it  has  now  been  altogether  superseded  by  the  much  jnore 
valuable  art  of  Photography.  In  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  published  his  method  of  photogenic  drawing,  or  photo- 
graphy, on  paper.  This  process,  which  was  but  an  imperfect 
one^  consisted  in  exposing  in  the  camera  a  paper  soaked  in  a 
weak  solution  of  common  salt  and  afterwaixls  washing  over 
with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  image  obtained  was  a 
negative  one;  that  is,  the  light  portions  of  the  landscape  were 
dark,  and  vice  vrrsd     These  pictures  were  fixed  by  immei-sion 
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in  a  solution  of  common  salt  A  great  improvement  was  made 
in  this  process  by  Talbot,  in  the  year  1841,  by  coating  the 
paper  which  was  to  be  acted  npon  with  a  film  of  silver  iodide 
by  first  dipping  it  into  nitrate  of  silver  solution  and  then  into 
one  of  potassium  iodide.  This  paper  does  not  exhibit  any 
change  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  but  on  "development" 
with  a  mixture  of  silvex'  nitrate,  acetic  acid  and  gallic  acid,  tlje 
image  becomes  visible.  The  picture  is  a  negative,  but  it  may 
be  rendei*ed  transparent  by  saturating  it  with  white  wax,  and 
then  a  positive  print  may  be  prepared  from  it  by  placing  it  on 
a  paper  moistened  with  chloride  of  silver,  and  exposing  it  to 
sunlight.  Tills  method  was  long  known  as  the  Tulbotype  or 
Calotype  process. 

A  most  important  improvement  in  photography  was  made 
by  Archer,  in  the  employment  of  a  transparent  film  of  iodized 
collodion  spread  upon  glass  as  a  sensitive  film  for  the  camera  in 
place  of  the  iodized  paper  used  in  the  Talbotype  process. 
Collodion  consists  of  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  or  pyroxylene  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  to  this  a  certain  proportion 
of  an  iodiJe  or  bromide  solution  in  alcohol  and  etlier  is  added. 
On  pouring  this  solution  on  to  the  plate  the  ether  and  alcohol 
evaporate,  and  the  plate  becomes  coloured  with  a  homogeneous 
film.  The  collodionized  plate  is  next  dip]>ed  into  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  plate  thus  "  sensitized"  is  exposed  in 
the  camera.  Tlie  image  produced  on  the  film  is,  in  this  case  also, 
latent,  and  requires  to  lie  developed,  or  made  visible,  by  treat- 
ing the  surface  with  reducing  agents,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate 
or  i»yrogallic  acid,  compounds  which  have  the  power  of  retlucing 
the  sub-iodide  to  the  condition  of  metallic  silver  The  unaltered 
iodide  may  be  removed  by  disolviug  it  iti  cyatnile  of  potassium, 
and  from  tlie  negative  thus  obtained  any  number  of  positive 
prints  can  be  prepared,  each  of  which  is  afterwards  fixed  in 
sodium  thiosuiphate.  The  api)licatioii  of  collodion  rendera  the 
process  much  more  certain,  shortens  the  necessary  exposure  to 
a  few  seconds,  and  admits  of  a  far  greater  degree  of  precision  in 
the  rt'pnxluclion  of  detail  than  was  possible  on  the  rougher 
surface  of  paper  in  the  Talbotype. 

for  a  full  account  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Abney's  Treatise  on  Photograpliy.^ 

It  has  been  already  stated,  under  Silver  Chloride,  that  even  up 

to  the  present  time  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  the 

1  LonfftnaiCi  TtjA- Books  f^f  Scicncij  1873. 
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rhemical  chaiiyes  which  take  place  when  silver  chloride  is 
blackened  by  the  light,  nor  can  we  explaia  why  the  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver  exposed  to  the  light  under  certain  conditious 
sometimes  are  affected  and  sometimes  remaia  unaltered.  The 
production  of  tlie  latent  image  shows  that  the  silver  salt  under- 
goes change,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  invisible  change 
thus  produced  on  the  film  may  resemble  tliat  observed  when 
light  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 
For  these  gases,  w*hich  combine  on  insolation,  require  to  be 
exposed  to  light  for  a  certain  length  of  time  before  any  combi- 
nation whatever  takes  place,  this  ■  peculiar  plienomenon  being 
termed  photo-chemical  induction  (Bunsen  and  KoscoeJ.  In  the 
case  of  the  pliotographic  image,  the  iilm  undergoes  a  modification 
such  as  to  render  it  susceptible  to  decomposition  in  presence 
of  a  reducing  ageut. 

223  Production  of  a  Photor^rapkie  Paper  of  Coiisiant  Sensiiivt' 
neiss.  —Bunsen  and  Roscoe,^  have  shown  that  by  adhering  to  a 
certain  method  of  manipulation  it  is  possible  to  prepare  standard 
chloride  of  silver  papers  which  possess  a  constant  degree  of 
sensitiveness ;  so  that  if  the  same  light  falls  upon  them  the 
papers  are  always  coloured  to  the  same  tint.  It  also  appears 
that  the  tint  attained  by  such  a  paper  was  constant  when  the 
qiumtUy  of  light  falling  upon  it  also  remained  constant.  Thus, 
that  light  of  the  intensity  60  falling  upon  the  paper  for 
the  time  1,  produced  the  same  shade  of  blackening  as  light  of 
the  intensity  1  acting  for  the  time  50.  Upon  these  facts  Bunsen 
and  Koscoe  have  founded  a  method  for  attaining  measuremeata 
of  the  chemical  action  of  light  For  this  purpose  an  arbitrary 
unit  of  measurement  is  chosen  by  making  a  standard  tint  easily 
reproducible  at  any  time.  The  quantity  of  light  which  shall 
in  the  unit  of  time  produce  a  blackening  effect  on  the  standard 
photographic  paper  is  said  to  have  the  chemical  intensity  1.  If 
the  time  needed  to  produce  this  same  effect  is  found  by  experi- 
ment  to  be  2  units,  then  the  chemical  intensity  is  one-half,  and 
so  on.  The  results  of  measurements  of  total  chemical  intensity 
obtained  by  this  method  at  various  places  have  been  published 
by  Roscoe.* 

Jielitth'c  SensiiivenesB  of  Different  Plioicgraphic  Papers. — From 
experiments  made  by  Mac  Dougall '  and  Wriglit,*  it  appears  that 


1  Phil.  Trnns.  1863,  13D. 

«  Phii.  Tm*u.  1867,  665  ;  ibid,  1874.  part  li. 
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chlorine  nor  silver  will  remain  in  solution  ^vben  tlicy  are  allowed 
to  stand  after  having  been  well  shaken  (see  p.  370}.  "VVhec  the 
amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  alloy  is  unknown,  the  approxi- 
mate percentage  is  determined  by  dissolvin<^  one  gram  of  the 
alloy  in  nitric  acid,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  diluting  with  water 
and  then  adding  normal  salt  solution  from  a  burette,  and  shaking 
the  bottle  in  order  that  the  chloride  of  silver  may  separate  out 
iu  the  coherent  form.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  complete  neutra- 
lity is  seen  to  be  approaching,  the  decinormal  salt  solution  ia 
employed,  and  this  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  no  further  pre- 
cipitation occui-s.  In  most  cases,  however^  the  percentage  of 
silver  ia  sufficiently  nearly  known  to  permit  the  exact  analysis 
to  be  made  at  once.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  alloy  contains 
ninety  per  cent,  of  silver;  tlieu  ^^^-  =  lllll  grams  are  weighed 
out  and  brought  into  a  stoppered  glass  flask  of  about  200  cc 
capacity;  to  this  about  5  cc.  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gmvity, 
from  1"25  to  1'26,  are  added  until  it  is  all  dissolved.  The  red 
fumes  are  then  blown  out,  100  cc.  of  the  normal  salt  solution 
addeti,  and  the  bottle  shaken  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes ;  for 
this  purpo?50  a  mechanical  arrangtnuent,  called  an  agitator,  is 
employed,  in  which  a  large  number  of  assays  &vq  shaken  at  the 
same  time.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  hua  become  clear,  1  cc.  of  the 
decinormol  salt  solution  is  added ;  if  this  produces  a  considerable 
precipitate  it  is  again  agitated  and  the  addition  continued  until 
no  further  precipitation  occurs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first 
additional  quantity  of  deciuormal  salt  solution  produces  no 
further  precipitate,  the  decinormal  silver  solution  ia  added  in 
the  same  way  until  no  further  precipitate  occurs.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  the  tliird  cc.  of  the  decinormal  salt  sohition  pro- 
duces the  precipitate,  but  the  fourth  does  not  do  so;  we  are 
now  uncertain  whether  the  whole  of  the  third  or  only  a  part 
of  the  third  cc.  was  needed  for  complete  precipitation,  and  we 
therefore  assume  that  probably  25  cc.  were  required;  the  fine- 
ness of  the  alloy  is  then  found  as  follows: 

1-0025  X  1000 
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Supposing,  however,  that  the  first  co.  of  salt  solution  did  not 
produce  any  precipitate,  and  that  5  cc.  of  the  decinormal  solution 
had  to  be  added  bulore  the  point  of  neutrality  was  readied,  then 
the  fineness  would  be 
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a  thousand  lieing  taken  in  each  case  aa  representing  fine 
a  Over. 

Another  method  of  assaying  silver  still  used,  although  not  so 
accurate  as  the  metliod  just  described,  is  the  assaying  of  silver 
by  cupcllation.  Every  silver  article  made  in  this  couutiy, 
previously  to  being  sold,  is  tested  at  Goldsmitlis'  Hall,  and,  if 
approved,  is  stamped.  This  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
metals  alloyed  with  silver  oxidize  in  the  presence  of  lead  oxide 
at  a  high  temperature,  yielding  a  fusible  glass  which,  together 
with  the  oxide  of  lead,  is  easily  absorbed  by  the  porous  cupel, 
wliilst  any  silver  which  the  mLxture  coutaius  is  3ett  behind  in  a 
bright  globule  which  can  be  accurately  weighed.  The  assay  is 
usually  made  with  cue  gram  of  silver.  This  process  of  assaying 
by  cupel liition,  even  in  experienced  hands,  may  vary  as  much  as 
two  parts  in  l.ODO,  whilst  Gay-Lussac's  process  admits  of  an 
accuracy  of  05  in  1,000.  The  process  of  cupellation  is,  how- 
ever, still  in  use  in  lead  works,  where  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  amount  of  silver  which  marketable  lead  coutaius,  and  it  is 
also  used  for  the  estimation  of  silver  in  poor  ores. 

Tfic  atomic  weU/ht  of  silver  was  determined  by  Stas,  together 
with  that  of  cliloriue  and  potassium;  he  found  that  it  lies 
between  107'655  and  107*G60. 


MERCURY  (Hydrargyrum),  Hg.  =  199-8. 
Vapour  Density  =  99*9. 


227  We  do  not  find  this  metal  mentioned  either  in  tlie  books 
of  Moses  or  in  the  writings  of  the  older  Greek  authors,  Theo- 
phrastus  (B.C.  300)  speaks  of  liquid  silver  or  quicksilver  (x^to? 
apyvpos),  and  says  that  it  is  obtained  by  rubbing  cinnabar 
with  vinegar  in  a  copper  vessel.  Dioscorides  in  the  first  century 
mentions  this  body  as  vBpdyvpoq  (from  vEnap  water  and  apyvpo^ 
silver),  and  states  that  it  is  obtained  by  subliming  cinnabar  and 
charcoal  in  an  iron  pot,  upon  which  a  cover  ia  luted.  Tliny, 
who  named  the  material  thus  obtained  ht/tlrar^t/rum,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  native  mercury  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
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of  argcntnm.  vivum,  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  all  solid 
bodies,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  metal  laidorus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
was  also  acquuiiited  with  the  properties  of  mercury,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  extract:  "Argentum  vivum  servatur  melius 
in  vitreis  vasis,  nam  caeteras  materias  perforat." 

Mercury  was  known  to  the  older  alchemists,  who  were  much 
interested  in  the  examination  of  its  properties,  inasmuch  as  they 
believed  this  body,  or  some  substance  closely  resembling  it,  to 
be  one  of  the  component  parts  of  all  metals.  They  were 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  purifying  it  by  distillation,  and 
they  knew  how  to  prepare  many  of  its  compounds.  During 
the  epoch  of  iatro-cheniistry,  the  properties  of  the  mercury 
compounds  were  more  minutely  examined>  especially  with 
regard  to  their  medicinal  properties ;  and  this  explains  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  metals  mercury  and  antimony  were  those  whose 
properties  became  earliest  known.  Basil  Valentine  and  Agricola 
both  i*egarded  mercury  as  a  metal,  hut  Libavius  placed  it  amongst 
those  "  qua3  metallis  sunt  alTiiiiu,"  thus  connecting  it  with  bis- 
muth, arsenic,  galena,  ci^unabar,  and  other  bodies.  Even  at  a 
later  date  many  chemists  held  similar  views;  thus  Brandt  in 
1735  speaks  of  it  as  a  semi-metal,  indeed  it  was  not  reckoned  as 
a  true  metal  until  Braune,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  winter  of 
the  year  1759, found  that  it  solidifies  when  exposed  tea  freezing 
mixture  made  of  snow  and  nitric  acid. 

Mercury  occurs  in  tht;  native  state,  though  in  small  quantity 
as  compared  with  its  other  ores.  It  is  found  in  globides  dis- 
semiuated  througli  the  native  sulphide  in  the  Palatinate,  in 
Carnolia,  Hungary,  Peru,  California,  and  other  countries  It 
also  occurs  as  silver-  and  gold-amalgam,  as  the  iodide  and 
chloride,  and  it  is  found  occasionally  in  certain  fahlores.  The 
most  important  ore  of  mei-cury  is  the  sulphide  or  cinnabar.  The 
most  celebrated  quicksilver  mercury  mines  are  those  of  Idria,  in 
Carnolia;  Almaden,  in  Spain;  in  California,  especially  in  the 
Pioneer  Mine  in  Kapa  Valley;  and  at  Wolfsstein  and  Lands- 
berg,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  Cinnabar  is  likewise  imported 
into  this  country  from  China  and  Japan. 

228  For  the  purpose  of  extracting  mercury  from  the  ores,  a 
furnace  is  employed  in  the  Idrian  works,  shown  iu  Figs.  108 
and  109.  This  consists  of  a  fire  (A),  over  which  thrte  con- 
centric arches  [aa,  bb,  cc)  are  built;  these  ai-e  perforated  to 
allow  the  flame  and  heated  air  to  pass  through,  the  ore  being 
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plated  on  the  top  of  t)ie  arches.  The  action  of  the  air  and 
tiaiue  ou  the  ore  is  to  volatilize  the  mercury  and  oxidize  the 
sulphur  to  sulphur  dioxide.  The  vapour  of  the  mercury  and 
the  gases  find  their  way  through  the  chaiubers  (C,  C,  C,)  ia 
which  the  mercury  is  deposited,  and  the  condensed  meUil  flows 
by  tlie  passa^'es  (x  y  z)  into  underground  reservoirs.  Tlie  last 
chambers  (D  and  £)  serve  for  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  and  finely-divided  mercury,  and  this  impure  dust  is  col- 
lected and  again  subjected  to  the  process  of  distillation.  In 
order  to  collect  every  trace  of  mercury  a  cun^ent  of  water  meets 
the  ascending  gases  in  the  tower  or  chamber  (D), 


F:c   108. 


Fro.  100. 


The  mercury  thus  obtained  is  filtered  through  linen,  and 
exported  generally  in  iron  bottles,  but  sometimes  in  leather 
bags.  The  largest  furnace  in  Idria,  erected  in  the  year  1794,  ia 
about  10  m.  high  and  60  m.  long ;  this  is  charged  with  from  60 
to  CO  tons  of  ores,  and  yields  from  4  to  45  tons  of  mercury ;  40 
workmen  can  fill  the  furnace  in  3  horn's,  and  each  distillation 
lasts  12  hours  ;  but  the  furnace  must  be  allowed  to  cool  for  from 
4  to  5  days  before  it  can  be  chartred  a  second  time. 

Since  18G0  a  continuous  process  has  been  employed  for  the 
reduction  of  mercury  from  the  ore.     For  this  purpose  cylindri- 
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chlorine  nor  silver  will  remain  in  solution  when  they  are  allowed 
to  stand  after  having  been  well  shaken  (see  p.  370).  When  the 
amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  alloy  is  unknown,  the  approxi- 
mate percentage  is  determined  hy  dissolving  one  gram  of  the 
alloy  in  nitric  acid,  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  diluting  with  water 
and  then  adding  normal  salt  solution  from  a  burette,  and  shaking 
the  l>ottle  in  order  that  the  chloride  of  silver  may  separate  out 
iu  the  coherent  form.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  complete  neutra- 
lity is  seen  to  be  approaching,  the  decinormal  salt  solution  is 
employed,  and  this  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  no  further  pre- 
cipitation occurs.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  percentage  of 
silver  is  sufficiently  nearly  known  to  permit  the  exact  analysis 
to  be  made  at  once.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  alloy  contains 
ninety  per  cent,  of  silver;  then  yj'  =  I'll  11  grams  are  weighed 
out  and  brou'^ht  into  a  stoppered  glass  flask  of  about  200  cc. 
capacity ;  to  this  about  5  cc.  of  nitric  acid  of  specilic  gravity, 
from  1*25  to  1-26,  are  added  until  it  is  all  dissolved.  The  red 
fumes  are  then  blown  oat,  100  cc.  of  the  normal  salt  solution 
added,  and  the  bottle  shaken  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes ;  for 
this  purpose  a  mechanical  arrangement,  called  an  agitator,  is 
employed,  in  which  a  large  number  of  assays  are  shaken  at  the 
same  time.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  become  clear,  1  cc.  of  the 
deciiK)ruial  salt  solution  is  added;  if  this  produces  a  considerable 
precipitate  it  is  again  agitated  and  the  addition  continued  until 
no  further  precipitation  occurs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first 
ad(UtioRal  quantity  of  decinormal  salt  solution  produces  no 
further  precipitate,  tiie  decinormal  silver  solution  is  added  in 
the  same  way  until  no  further  precipitate  occurs.  Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  the  third  cc.  of  the  decinormal  salt  solution  pro- 
duces the  precipitate,  but  the  fourth  does  not  do  so;  we  are 
now  uncertain  whether  the  whole  of  the  third  or  only  a  part 
of  the  thii*d  cc.  was  needed  for  complete  precipitation,  and  we 
therefore  assume  that  probably  25  cc  were  required ;  the  fine- 
ness of  the  alloy  is  then  found  as  follows : 


r0025  X  lOflO 
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Supposing,  however,  that  the  first  cc.  of  salt  solution  did  not 
produce  any  precipitate,  and  that  5  cc.  of  the  decinormal  solution 
had  to  be  mlded  be)bre  the  point  of  neutrality  was  reached,  tlien 
the  fineness  would  be 
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a  tLousasd  being  taken  in  each    case  as   representing   fine 

eilver. 

Another  method  of  assaying  silver  still  used,  although  not  £0 
accurate  as  the  meLhotl  just  described,  ia  the  assaying  of  silver 
by  cupellation.  Every  silver  article  made  in  this  country, 
previously  to  being  sold,  is  tested  at  Goldsniitlis'  Hall,  and,  if 
appi-oved,  is  stamped  This  process  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
metala  alloyed  witii  silver  oxidize  in  the  presence  of  lead  oxide 
fit  a  high  temperature,  yielding  a  fusible  glass  which,  together 
with  the  oxide  of  lead^  is  easily  absorbed  by  the  porous  cupel, 
whilst  any  silver  which  the  mixture  coutuius  is  leit  behind  in  a 
bright  globule  which  can  be  accurately  weighed.  The  assay  is 
usually  made  with  one  gram  of  silver.  This  process  of  assaying 
by  cupellation,  even  in  experienced  hands,  may  vary  as  much  as 
two  parts  in  1,000,  whilst  Gay-Lussac's  process  admits  of  an 
accuracy  of  05  in  1,000.  The  process  of  cupellation  is,  how- 
ever, still  in  use  in  lead  works,  where  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  amount  of  silver  which  marketable  lead  contains,  and  it  is 
also  used  for  the  estimation  of  silver  iu  poor  ores. 

Tlic  atomic  weight  of  silver  was  determined  by  Stas,  together 
with  that  of  chlorine  and  potassium ;  he  found  that  it  lies 
between  107-655  and  107600, 
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227  "We  do  not  find  this  metal  mentioned  either  in  the  books 
of  Moses  or  in  the  writings  of  the  older  Greek  authors.  Theo- 
phi-astus  (B.C.  300)  speaks  of  liquid  silver  or  quit'Icsilrer  (xuto<s 
opyvpo<;),  and  sa3'B  that  it  is  obtained  by  rubbing  cinnabar 
with  vinegar  in  a  copper  vessel  Dioscorides  in  the  first  century 
mentions  tliis  body  as  vBpdyvpov  (from  vlitap  water  and  apyvpo^ 
silver),  and  states  that  it  is  obtained  by  sublimitig  cinnabar  and 
charcoal  in  an  iron  pot,  upon  which  a  cover  is  luted.  I'liuy, 
who  named  the  material  thus  obtained  hyihargijrum^  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  native  mercury  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
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of  argaitum  vivum,  wa3  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  all  solid 
bodies,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  metal.  Isidorus.  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  mercury,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  extract:  "Argentum  vivum  aervatur  melius 
in  vitreis  vasis,  nam  caeteras  materias  perforat." 

Mercury  was  known  to  the  older  alchemists,  who  were  much 
interested  in  the  examination  of  its  properties,  inasmuch  as  they 
believed  this  body,  or  some  aubatance  closely  resembling  it,  to 
be  one  of  the  component  parts  of  all  metals.  They  were 
acquainted  viith  the  metiiod  of  purifying  it  by  distillation,  and 
they  knew  how  to  prepare  many  of  its  compounds.  During 
the  epoch  of  iatro-chemistry,  the  properties  of  the  mercury 
compounds  were  more  minutely  examined,  especially  with 
regard  to  their  medicinal  properties;  and  this  explains  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  metals  mercury  and  aDtimony  were  those  whose 
properties  became  earliest  known.  Basil  Vakutino  and  Agricela 
both  regarded  mercury  as  a  metal,  hut  Libavius  placed  it  amongst 
those  "quaj  metallis  sunt  affinia/'  thus  connecting  it  with  bis- 
muth, arsenic,  giilena,  cinnabar,  and  other  bodies.  Even  at  a 
later  date  many  chemists  held  similar  views;  thus  Erandt  in 
1735  speaks  of  it  as  a  senii-iiictal,  indeed  it  was  not  reckoned  as 
a  true  metal  until  Braime,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  winter  of 
the  year  1759,  found  that  it  snlidifies  when  exposed  to  a  freezing 
mixture  made  of  snow  and  nitric  acid. 

Mercury  occurs  in  the  native  state,  though  in  small  quantity 
as  compared  with  its  other  ores.  It  is  found  in  globules  dis- 
seminated through  the  native  sulphide  in  the  I'alatinate,  in 
Carnolia,  Hungary,  Peru,  California,  and  other  countries.  It 
also  occurs  as  silver-  and  gold-amalgam,  as  the  iodide  and 
chloride,  and  it  is  found  occasionally  in  certain  fahlorea  The 
most  important  ore  of  mercury  is  the  sulphide  or  cinnabar.  The 
most  celebrated  quicksilver  mercury  mines  are  those  of  Idria,  iu 
Camolia ;  Almaden,  in  Spain  ;  in  California,  especially  in  the 
Pioneer  Mine  in  Kapa  Valley ;  and  at  Wolfsstein  and  Lands- 
berg,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  Cinnabar  is  likewise  imported 
into  this  country  from  China  and  Japan. 

aaS  For  the  purpose  of  extracting  mercury  from  the  ores,  a 
furnace  is  employed  in  the  Idrian  works,  shown  iu  Figs.  108 
and  109.  This  consists  of  a  fire  (A),  over  wliich  three  con- 
centric arches  (aa,  W,  cc)  are  built;  these  are  perforated  to 
allow  the  tlumc  and  heated  air  to  pass  through,  the  ore  being 
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p7aied  on  the  top  of  the  arches.  The  aolion  of  the  air  and 
tiaiue  on  the  ore  is  to  volatilize  the  mercuiy  and  oxidize  the 
sulpliur  to  sulphur  dioxide.  The  vapour  of  tlie  mercury  and 
tlie  gases  find  their  way  through  the  chambers  (C,  C,  C.)  in 
which  the  mercury  is  deposited,  and  the  condenstd  uietal  flows 
by  the  passages  {x  y  z)  into  undenjround  reservoirs.  The  last 
chambers  (I)  and  E)  serve  for  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  and  finely-divided  mercury,  and  this  impure  dust  is  col- 
lected and  again  subjected  to  the  process  of  distillation.  In 
order  to  collect  every  trace  of  mercury  a  curi*ent  of  water  meets 
the  ascending  gases  in  the  tower  or  chamber  (D), 


FlO.  109. 


The  mercury  thus  obtained  is  filtered  through  linen,  and 
exported  generally  in  iron  Iwttle-s,  but  sometimes  in  leather 
bags.  The  largest  furnace  in  Idria,  t?rect<;d  in  the  year  1794,  is 
about  10  TCI.  high  and  60  m.  long ;  this  is  charged  with  from  50 
to  60  tons  of  ores,  and  yields  from  4  to  45  tons  of  mercury ;  40 
workmen  can  fill  the  furnace  in  3  hours,  and  each  distillation 
lasts  12  hours  ;  but  the  furnace  must  be  allowed  to  cool  for  from 
4  to  5  days  before  it  can  be  charged  a  second  time. 

Since  18G0  a  continuous  process  has  been  employed  for  the 
reduction  of  mercury  from  the  ore.     For  this  purpose  cylindri- 
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cal  furnaces  are  used,  the  grate  consisting  of  movable  rods ; 
the  furnace  is  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  ore  and  charcoal, 
and  the  mercurial  vapours  pass  into  condensing  chambers 
through  a  side  flue  at  the  upper  end  of  the  furnace,  and  as  the 
burnt  ore  is  drawn  ofi'  from  time  to  time,  fresh  ore  and  charcoal 
are  introduced  at  the  top  to  Ell  up  the  vacant  space.  Instead  of 
chambers,  a  system  of  tubes,  like  the  atmospheric  condensers 
of  the  gasworks,  has  been  employed  for  condensation. 

229  A  similar  process  to  that  employed  near  Idria  is  adopted 
at  Almaden,  except  that  the  vapours  instead  of  passing  through 
condensing  chaml>ers  traverse  a  series  of  tuljcs  made  of  earthen- 
ware, called  aludiU,  These  are  open  at  both  ends,  and  fit  into 
one  another  in  a  similar  way  as  the  condensers  emploj-ed  in  the 
manufacture  of  iodine.  The  aludeld  are  arranged  one  behitxl 
the  other,  first  in  a  descending,  and  then  in  an  ascending  posi- 
tion on  arches  of  masonry  (Figs.  110  uud  111) ;   the  greater  part 
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of  the  mercury  condenses  in  and  runs  from  the  aludels,  a  (Fig. 
Ill)  into  the  channel  b,  and  then  into  the  cisterns  (r  r).     The 
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shape  and  arrangement  of  the  aludela  is  shown  in  Fig.  112. 
A  stuall  quantity  of  mercury  vapour  passes  on  into  chamber  (C), 
■where  it  condenses,  coming  in  coutact  with  water  contained  in 
the  vessel  (i) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Zweibriicken,  in  the  Palatinate,  the 


Fig.  Ill 


crude  ore,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  cinnabar 
and  lime-stone,  is 
heated  iu  long  caat- 
iixm  or  earthenware 
bottles,  (A)  (Fig.  113), 
placed  iu  nearly  hori- 
zontal rows  one  above 
another  in  a  long  fur- 
nace, and  provided  with 
receivera  (b),  the  posi- 
tion of  which  18  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  mer- 
cury distils  over,  and 


Fio.  114. 


a  mixture  of  calcium  sulphide  and  sulphate  remains  in  the  retort. 
In  Landsberg  an  improved  apparatus  is  employed.    This  con- 
sists of  a  furnace,  in  which  iron  retorts  (Fig.  114),  similar  to 
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gas-Tetorta,  nre  fixed.  To  the  ends  of  these  retorts  hibes  (h) 
ure  connected,  and  these  tubes  dip  under  water  contained  in 
an  hydraulic  main  (C),  from  whicli  the  condensed  mercury  runs 
into  the  receiver  {E). 

230  The  mercury  of  commerce  usually  contains  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  dissolved  foreign  metals,  and  these  impurities  give  rise 
to  the  "  tail  "  seen  when  the  metal  is  allowed  to  run  over  a 
slightly  inclined  surfaca     Impure  mercury,  when  shaken  with 
air,  yields  a  black   powder,   caused   by  the  oxidation  of  the 
metallic  impurities,  and  this  film  of  oxide   incloses  a   small 
globule  of  the  liquid    metal.      The  surest    mode   of   freeing 
mercury  from  these  foreign  metals  is  to  distil  it,  the  surface 
being  covered  with  iron  filings  to  prevent  the  spitting  of  the 
metal,  which,  however,  cannot  be  completely  avoided     It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  when  small  quantities  ol  lead  or  zinc  are  present 
in  the  mei*cury  the  rate  of  distillation  is  much  diminished ;  other 
metals  do  not  possess  this  retarding  inlluence.     ^lercury  may 
be  more  easily  purified  by  treating  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the 
impurities  being  the  first  to  dissolve.     In  order  to  bring  the 
mercury  into  contact  with  the  acid  it  is  cither  exposed  in  thin 
layers  in  a  shallow  vessel,  or  is  frequently  shaken  up  with  the 
acid.     The  following  improved  method  for  the  purification  of 
mercury  by  means  of  nitric  acid  has  been   suggested   by  L. 
Meyer:'  The  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  in  a  very  thin  stream 
from  a  small  opening  in  a  glass  funnel  into  a  wide  glass  tube 
1'25  m.  high  and  5  cm.  in  diameter,  which  contains  a  mixture 
of  water  and   100  cbc  of  nitric   acid.       A  narrow  tube  is 
fastened   to   the  bottom  of  this,  from  whicli  the  pui-e  metal 
flows;   it  has  then  only  to  be  washed  with  water  and  dried. 
The  above  operations  may  have  to  be  repeated  several  times, 
and  the  metal,  if  pure,  must  leave  no  residue  when  dissolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited. 

Pure  mercury  possesses  a  silver-white  colour.  It  is  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  globules  retain  a  perfectly  sj)he- 
rical  shape.  The  freezing-point  of  mercury  was  first  determined 
by  Hutchins  in  1783.  at  Fort  Albany,  in  Hudson*s  Bay  Tenitory, 
according  to  instructions  received  from  Cavendish;  its  melting- 
point  is  —  39**' 4,  In  the  act  of  freezing,  mercury  contracts 
considerably,  giving  rise  to  a  solid  tin-white  ductile  malleable 
mass,  crystallizing  in  octohedrons,  and  capable  of  Iwing  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  14*1932.* 

>  Zeiiteh.  Anal  Chem.  it.  241.  >  Uallet,  Proe.  Rajf.  8oc.  1677,  p.  77. 
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The  liquid  metal  is  transparent  when  in  very  thin  films  and 
it  transmits  violet  blue  light.  (Melsens.)  When  a  powerful 
btream  of  water  is  poured  from  a  hei^'ht  of  a  decimeter  on  a 
mass  of  from  15  to  20  kilos,  of  mercury,  bubbles  of  the  metal, 
of  about  1  cm.  in  diameter,  are  seen  swimming  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  These  consist  of  very  thin  tilms  of  mercury, 
through  which  blue  light  is  transmitted ;  they  soon  burst,  and 
leave  behind  a  very  small  solid  globule  of  the  metal. 

The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  0^  compared  with  water  at 
4°,  is  13*595  (Kopp).  whilst  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury 
weighed  in  a  vacuum  at  4t  is  13594.  (Balfour  Stewart.)  The 
Iwiling-point  of  mercury,  according  to  Hegnault'a  ol^servations,  is 
357°'25,  the  metal  giving  rise  to  a  colourless  vapour,  wliich  has 
a  specific  gravity,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dumas,  of 
6'97l),  or^  according  to  those  of  Bineau,  of  67.  In  spite  of  its 
high  boiling-iK>int,  mercury  volatilizes  perceptibly  at  the  ordi- 
nary tempertiture,  both  in  a  vacuum  and  in  air,  as  proved  by  the 
silvering  of  gold-leaf  kept  for  two  months  in  a  vessel  over 
mercury  (Faraday) ;  and  Merget  has  shown  that  even  at  —44^ 
when  mercury  ia  solid,  it  still  possesses  a  distinct  vapour-tension. 
Tlie  tension  of  the  vaj)our  of  mercury  has  been  determined  by 
Regnault,'  and  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Tem- 

Tension 

Tem- 

Tension 

T^m- 

Tension 

perature. 

in  mm 

perature. 

in  mm. 

pcramre. 

in  mm. 

O"* 

0-0200 

ISO** 

11-00 

360** 

767-74 

10 

0*0268 

190 

1484 

370 

954-65 

::o 

00372 

200 

1990 

380 

113665 

30 

0-0530 

210 

26-35 

3'JO 

1346-71 

40 

00767 

220 

34-70 

400 

1587-96 

FO 

01120 

230 

45  35 

410 

1863-73 

60 

0*1643 

240 

58-82 

420 

2177-53 

70 

0-2440 

250 

75-75 

430 

253301 

80 

0-3528 

260 

96-73 

440 

2933-99 

90 

0-5142 

270 

12301 

450 

3384  35 

100 

0*7455 

280 

15517 

460 

388314 

110 

10734 

290 

194*46 

470 

4449-45 

120 

1-5341 

300 

24215 

4S0 

5072-23 

130 

21752 

310 

299C9 

490 

676132 

140 

3059 

320 

368-73 

600 

6520*25 

150 

4-206 

330 

450-91 

610 

7353-44 

160 

5-900 

340 

648  35 

620 

6264  96 

170 

8*091 

350 

60318 

75 


*  CompU*  Jlendus,  Ixxiii.  1356. 
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When  mercuiy  is  sliakea  with  different  liquids,  or  when  it  is 
•triturated  with  sugar,  sulphur  and  other  bodies,  the  liquid  metal 
is  obtained  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  being  converted  iato 
a  grey  powder.  This  was  formerly  termed  Acthiaps  per  a^ 
This  act  of  fine  division  is  termed  the  "extinction"  or 
"deadening"  of  mercury.  Grey  mercurial  ointment  is  formed 
by  rubbing  up  mercury  aud  fat  together,  and  in  the  prepaiution 
the  mercury  is  in  the  form  of  globules  having  a  diameter  of 
0002  to  0  004  mm. 

Mercury  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  physical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  for  collecting  gases  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  for  the  preparation  of  mirror  plates,  for  the  amalgamation 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  mercurial 
compounds. 


ALLOYS  OF  MERCURY  OR  AMALGAMS. 


231  The  general  properties  of  these  alloys  have  already  been 
given  on  p.  y  of  this  volume. 

Potassium  Anutlgam.  Potassium  combines  with  mercury 
with  evolution  of  heat  but  without  Liicandescence,  forming  a 
silver-white  compound,  which  is  liquid  when  it  contains  one 
part  of  potassium  to  about  seventy  parts  of  mercurj',  but  when 
it  contains  more  potassium  it  becomes  solid.  If  the  metals  be 
melted  together  in  the  right  proportions,  or  if  sodium  amalgam 
containing  3  per  cent,  of  the  alkali-metal  be  brought  into  potash- 
ley  a  crystalline  compound,  Hg^^Kg,  is  formed,  which  in  the  last 
mode  of  preparation  is  obtained  crystallized  in  very  bright 
shining  cubes  or  dodecahedrons  and  rliombohedrons.*  WHien  an 
amalgum,  rich  in  potassium,  is  heated  to  440"  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, Hglvj,  remains  behind,  which  takes  fire  spontaneously  on 
exposure  to  air,* 

Sodium  Amalgam.  Sodium  combines  violently  "with  mercury 
with  evolution  of  light  and  emitting  a  hissing  noise.  One  part 
of  sodium  to  100  of  mercury  forms  an  amalgam  having  an  oily 
consistency,  but  with  80  of  mercurj*'  to  1  of  sodium  a  pasty  mass 
is  obtained,  and  with  smaller  quantities  of  mercury  a  haxd  and 
crystalline  amalgam  is  formed.  When  an  amalgam  containing 
3  per  cent,  of  sodium  is  allowed  to  stand  under  water,  long 

'  Rnut  and  Popp,  Ann,  Cfton.  Pharm.  clix.  188. 
*  De  Souid,  £tr,  Ikuitck,  Chen^  Oct.  B«r.  tx.  1050. 
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needlea  baving  the  composition  HgijNa^  separate  out  (Kraut 
and  Popp),  and  when  an  araalgam  rich  in  sodium  is  heated  to 
440"  the  crystalline  compound  Hg^Nag  remains  (De  Souza). 

The  amalgams  of  the  alkali-metals  decompose  slowly  on  ex- 
posure to  moist  ail  and  water,  and  amalgamate  iron  and 
platinum.  iSodium  amalgam  is  employed  in  the  processes  of 
extracting  silver  and  gold,  and  also  in  organic  chemistry  as  a 
reducing  agent. 

Afmnonium  Amalgam.  This  compound,  discoverpd  at  the 
same  time  by  Berzelius  and  Pontin,'  and  Seebeck,*  is  formed 
■when  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  aqueous  nmmouia  or 
a  solution  of  ammonium  salt  containing  metallic  mercury  placed 
in  connection  with  the  negative  pole.  It  is  also  fnrnied  by  the 
action  of  potassium  or  sodium  amalgam  on  any  stable  ammo- 
iiiacal  salt  or  its  solution.  The  mercury  increases  from  five  to 
twenty  times  its  bulk,  forming  a  butter-like  mass  which  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  cr}stallize8  below  0°  in  cubes  (H.  Davy), 
When  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbon  dioxide  it 
becomes  brittle,  and  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  does  not  decompose 
spontaneously  (Grove).  At  the  ordinary  temperature  it  quickly 
decomposes  into  mercuiy,  hydrogen,  and  ammonia,  the  relation 
of  the  latter  being  as  one  to  two.  According  to  Landolt, 
100  parts  of  mercury  combine  at  the  ordinaiy  temperature 
with  009  grm.  of  anmionium,  NH^;  at  a  lower  tempemture  it 
probably  combines  with  a  larger  quantity.* 

Cadmium  Amalgam^  Cadmium  easily  dissolves  in  warm 
mercuiy,  giving  rise  to  a  solid  compound,  Hg^Cdj,  which  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  12-615.  Wlien  mercury  is  saturated  with 
cadmium  a  silver-white  compound,  Hg-^Cd,  crystallizing  in 
octohedrons,  is  formed.  TJiis  is  very  brittle,  and  is  heavier  than 
mercury,  and  from  its  property  of  gradually  hardening  it  is  used 
9A  a  stopping  for  teeth. 

Copper  Amalgam.  If  copper  foil  be  rubbed  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  it  becomes  covered  with  a  bright  lustrous 
coating  of  the  metal,  and  if  a  line  he  dmwn  with  tliis  solution 
on  a  piece  of  brass  foil  and  the  foil  bent  at  this  place,  it  can 
easily  be  broken,  as  the  mercury  very  soon  penetrates  the  copper 
and  renders  it  brittle.  Copper  amalgam  is  obtained  by  rubbing  a 
copper  rod  with  the  nitrate  solution  and  then  allowing  it  to 

>  Gilbert's  Ann.,  ti,  260. 

'  Gehlen,  Ntu,  AUg.  Joum.  Chern,  T.  482. 

*  Ann,  Chan,  Pkarm,  vi.  340. 
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remain  in  contact  with  mercury  under  warm  water.  All  the 
copper  amalgams  which  contain  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of 
copper,  when  heated  to  10D°  become  plastic  when  rubbed  in 
a  tnortar.  After  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  the  amalgam  loses 
its  plasticity  and  assumes  a  granular  crystalline  structure  and  ia 
hard  enough  to  engrave  npon  tin.  Its  density  is  the  same  in 
the  soft  and  hard  states  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  expand  in 
hardening,  and  thus  fills  cavities  when  hard  into  which  it  has 
been  pressed  in  the  soft  state.  This  amalgam  is  used  for 
stopping  teeth,  but  the  copper  which  it  contains  renders  it 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  blacken.  It  ia  also 
used  for  sealing  bottles,  glass  tubes,  &c.,  when  other  plastic 
substances  such  as  cork  cannot  be  used,  as  well  as  for  taking 
impressions  of  engraved  metal  work. 

Sih>t^r  Amnlfjam  occurs  as  a  mineral  at  Moschellandsberg,  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  crystallizes  in  the  regular  system.  It  ia 
artificially  prepared  as  the  silver-tree  {arbor  Diancc)  by  pouring 
mercury  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  composition  of 
tlie  product  thus  deposited  as  well  as  that  of  the  natural 
amalgam  varies  considerably.  When  silver  amalgam  is  heated 
to  440"  the  compound  Hg^Agj  remains  (De  Souza). 


MERCURY  AND  OXYGEN. 


332  Tliese  elements  form  two  compounds: 

Mercurous  oxide  HgjO. 
Mercuric  oxide  HgO. 

McrcuTOHs  Oxide,  HgjO.  This  compound,  also  called  sub- 
oxide or  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  a  mercurous  salt  It  is  a  blackish- 
brown  powder,  which  by  the  action  of  light  and  a  moderate 
temperature,  as  well  as  when  brought  in  contact  with  different 
saline  solutions,  is  decomposed  into  the  metal  and  the  mon- 
oxide. 

Mercuric  Oxide  or  Mercury  Monoxide,  HgO ;  commonly  termed 
Bed  Oxide  of  Meram/,  or  Red  Precipitate,  This  compound  was 
known  to  Geber,  who  obtained  it  by  heating  mercui-y  in  the  air 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
mercnrius  praapitatus  per  se.  The  same  compound  is  formed 
when  a  solution  of  mercury  in  aqua  tortis  is  evaporated,  and 
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the  residue  heated ;  the  compound  thus  prepared  was  called  by 
Raymond  Lully  via'curiits  prcectpitatia  ruber. 

When  mercury  is  exposed  in  a  glass  flask  with  a  long  neck 
for  several  weeks  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below  its  boiling 
point,  small  red  crystals  of  the  oxide  appear  ou  the  surface,  and 
this  product,  wliich  has  a  dark-red  colour  and  is  highly  crys- 
talline, increases  gradually  in  quantity.  Mercury  oxide  is 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture 
of  mercury  and  mercuric  nitrate  until  no  further  red  fumes  are 
given  off:  in  this  way  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  bright, 
brick-red  crystalline  tablets,  which  have  specific  gravity  at  4** 
of  11*136  (Joule  and  Playfair).  If  a  solution  of  a  mercuric 
salt  is  precipitated  by  caustic  soda,  the  oxide  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  an  orange-yellow  amorphous  powder,  which  becomes 
denser  when  dried  and  gently  heated. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  a  powerful  poison,  it  possesses  an  un- 
pleasant raetalhc  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  When  heated  it  first  changes  to  a  dark 
cinnabar-red  colour,  and  afterwards  assumes  a  black  tint,  but 
on  cooling  it  resumes  its  original  appearance.  At  a  red-heat  it 
decomposes  into  its  elementary  constituents,  and  on  cooling 
these  partially  recombine.  The  metallic  mercury  which  is  thus 
formed  does  not  possess  perfect  iluidity,  but  attains  its 
usual  mobile  character  on  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

When  the  oxide  is  heated  with  sulphur  explosions  occur,  and 
it  is  also  decomposed  when  brouglit  in  contact  with  fused 
sodium,  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  used  in  medicine,  and  is  valuable  for  various 
purposes  in  chemical  analysis. 


SALTS  OF  MERCURY. 


^33  Mercury  forms  two  series  of  salts  corresponding  to 
the  two  oxides ;  these  are  termed  the  mcrcunrm  aaila  and  the 
mercuric  salts, 

Thcrapeviic  Uses  of  Mercury  and  tls  Compounds,  Liquid 
mercury  ai)p€ars  to  be  destitute  of  poisonous  properties,  many 
instances  having  ocouiTed  in  which  it  has  been  swallowed 
without  any  evil  effects  following.  In  a  finely  divided  state, 
and  in  tlie  state  of  vapour,  liowever,  metallic  mercury  act«  aa 
a  poison,  and  Its  salts  are  poisonous. 
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In  some  respects  the  poisonous  action  of  mercury  compounds 
resembles  that  of  the  salts  of  other  heavy  metals,  but  tiiey  al.so 
act  on  the  animal  economy  in  a  special  manner,  rendering  tbem 
of  great  therapeutical  value.  Metallic  mercury  is  employed,  in 
a  very  finely  divided  state,  both  intenmlly  and  externally.  It 
acts  on  the  one  band  upon  the  glandular  seci'etions,  especially 
upon  the  salivary  glands,  whilst  on  the  other  it  affects  the 
uei*vous  system.  Taken  continuously,  it  produces  salivation, 
ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  paralysis. 
Mercury  and  certain  of  its  compounds  are  employed  botli  for 
local  and  general  inflammation,  and  is  especially  valuable  in 
cases  of  syphilis.  Of  the  salts  of  mercury,  the  two  chloridesi 
calomel,  HgCL.  and  corrosive  sublimate,  HgClj.  are  most 
generally  empluyed.  Calomel  does  not  appear  to  undergo  any 
change  in  the  stomach,  but  seems  to  be  altered  in  the  bile 
secretion,  by  which  it  is  taken  up  into  the  system.  In  lai'g« 
doses  it  acts  as  a  poison  ;  in  smaller  doses  (from  01  to  04  grm.) 
M  a  purgative,  and  in  small  doses,  especially  when  continued, 
it  appears  to  act  as  the  metal  does.  Corrosive  sublimate 
is  a  powerful  caustic  poison,  producing  vomiting,  colic,  diaiThcua, 
and  great  weakness.  It  is  used  in  very  small  doses  in  cases  of 
syphilis,  as  it  does  not  so  readily  produce  salivation  as  the 
other  mercurial  preparations. 

Mercury  is  not  a  cumulative  poison,  as  the  larger  portion  is 
quickly  excreted  fixun  the  body  soon  after  it  has  been  taken, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  excrements  aa  well  as  in  saliva  or  pus. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  remove  the  last  traces  from  the  system, 
and  chronic  nierourial  poisoning  is  common  with  those  who 
habitually  work  with  the  metal,  such  as  manufacturers  of  mirrors, 
bai'ometei's,  &c.  The  poisonous  effects  of  mercury  were  known 
to  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  and  it  appears  that  even  in  those  days 
it  was  employed  aa  a  medicine.  From  that  period  up  to  the 
fitleenth  centur}',  mercury  was  but  sparingly  used  in  medicine, 
and  then  for  external  purposes  only,  liaail  Valentine  was  the 
first  to  employ  the  mercurial  salts  internally  (nee  mercuric  nitrate). 
Even  at  that  time  the  outward  use  of  mercurial  compounds  was 
discountenanced  by  tlie  then  prevailing  schools  of  medicine,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  few  physicians 
who  had  dared  to  employ  mercurial  ointment  were  vigorously 
assailed.  The  employment  of  mercurial  preparations  was,  how- 
ever, Boon  afterwards  introduced  by  Paracelsus,  and  by  degrees 
became  common.  ^ 


CALOMEU 
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234  Mrreuroiut  Chloride,  H^'g^lj ;  commonly  known  as  cahmcL 
Calomel  occurs  as  a  mineral  termed  horn-quicksilver,  and  found 
at  Moschellandsberg,  Idria,  and  Almaden  and  other  places,  and 
crystallizing  iu  rhombic  prisms.  The  artiticial  substance  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  used 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  medicine,  known  by  the  name  of 
Draco  mitigatuSf  Manna  yiutaliarum,  AquUa  alba,  or  Mercurius 
dulcis.  It  afterwards  received  the  name  calomel,  which  it  now 
bears,  from  xaXofitXa^,  a  fine  black  colour,  because  it  turns 
black  when  acted  uymn  by  nn  alkali. 

Mercurous  chloride  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
elements,  and  also  by  the  action  oi  liydrochloric  acid  or  common 
salt  solution  on  a  dilute  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate.  In  order 
to  prevent  a  basic  nitrate  being  carried  down  with  the  insoluble 
chloride,  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  salt  solution  must  be 
addedj  and  the  liquid  must  be  warmed  with  the  precipitate  for 
some  time.  In  this  way  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish- 
white  impalpable  powder. 

Calomel  is  commonly  prepared  by  sublimation.  For  this 
purpose  an  intimate  mixture  of  mercuric  cidoride  (corrosive  sub- 
limate) and  mercury  in  tlie  right  proportions  is  beateil.  Another, 
and  now  nearly  obsolete  process,  is  to  rub  up  dry  mercuric 
sulphate  in  a  mortar  with  as  much  mercury  as  it  already 
contains,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  common  salt,  until  the 
globules  disap|>ear  and  a  uniform  mixture  is  produced.  This  is 
then  sublimed,  the  vapour  of  calomel  being  carried  into  an 
atmosphere  of  steam  or  into  a  chandiwr  containing  air,  where  it 
is  condensed  into  a  finely-divided  form,  and  thus  the  labour 
of  powdering  it  is  avoided.  The  following  decompositioD 
occurs : — 

HgSO^  +  Hg  +  2  NaCl  -  Hg^Clj  -H  Na,SO,. 

The  powder  thus  obtained  is  well  washed  to  free  it  from  any 
traces  of  corrosive  sublimate  which  it  may  contain,  and  dried 
ready  for  use. 

Calomel  is  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  GoO.  It  evaporates  at  a  red  heat  without  fusion, 
yielding   a  colourless   vapour,   whose  specific  gravity   is  8*21 
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(Deville  and  Troost) ;  this  corresponds  to  a  vapour  density  of 
1I7'59,  whereas  the  theoretical  density  corresponding  to  the 
formula  HgjCI,  is  235*17.  Hence  we  may  conclude  thatcaJomel 
ia  decomposed  on  vaporization  into  metal  and  mercuric  chloridei, 
and  that  these  bodies  uuite  again  when  ihe  vapour  is  cooled. 
Indeedi  Erlenmeyer  ^  has  observed  that  the  calomel  thus  sub- 
limed always  contains  mercuric  chloride  and  small  particles  of 
metallic  mercury,  and  Debray  ^  has  found  that  when  the  vapour 
is  heated  in  a  platinum  vessel  to  a  temperature  of  440°,  and  a 
f^ilt  silver  tube,  through  which  cold  water  is  allowed  to  tiow, 
introduced  into  it  for  a  few  seconds,  a  grey  film  is  deposited 
upon  the  cold  surface.  This  consists  of  calomel  iuterspersed 
with  finely  divided  globules  of  mercury.  Mercnrous  chloride  is 
decomposed  on  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  caustic 
soda  decomposes  it  into  mercuroiis  oxide,  whilst  on  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  mercury  and  mercuric  chloride* 

Calomel  is  lai^ely  used  in  medicine.  Precipitated  calomel 
Is  more  active  in  its  medicinal  properties  than  the  substance 
prepared  by  sublimation,  oviing  to  its  state  of  finer  division.  In 
certain  cases  abnonnal  poisonous  effects  have  been  produced 
by  calomel,  which  have  probably  beeu  caused  by  the  material 
containing  basic  mercurous  nitrate. 

Mercurous  Bromide,  Hj^^Br^,  possesses  great  similarity  to 
calomel,  and  is  obtained  as  a  heavy  precipitate  by  adding 
hydrobromic  acid  or  potassiinn  bromide  to  mercurous  nitrate.  It 
may  likewise  be  prepart;<l  in  the  form  of  glittering  needles  by 
the  subliming  a  mixture  of  mercuric  bromide  and  mercuiy. 
Mercurous  bromide  volatilizes  at  a  red-heat,  yielding  a  vapour 
whose  specific  gravity  is  10'14  (Mitscherlich). 

Merciiroioi  Iodide^  ^^^i  '^  formed  when  iodine  or  mercuric 
iodide  is  rubbed  up,  in  the  right  proportion,  with  mercury,  a 
small  quantity  of  alcoliol  being  added.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  precipitating  the  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  with  potas- 
sium iodide.  It  is  a  greenish  coloured  powder,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  which  decomposers  gradually  on  standing  into  mercuric 
iodide  and  metallic  mercury.  The  same  change  takes  place 
quickly  at  a  high  temperature.  According  to  Yvon  ^  tliis  com- 
pound ia  obtained  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals  by  heating 
together  iodine  and  mercury  in  the  proportion  of  equal  mole- 
cules, in  a  retort  placed  upon  a  sand-bath,  to  a  temperature  not 

'  Ann.  Chcnu  Fhantu  cxxxi.  124.  *  CompL  Rend.  Ixxxiii.  330. 

•  VompL  Rtnd.  UxtI  1607. 
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exceeding  250**,  Tlie  crystals  are  rLombic.  and  when  heated  to  70® 
they  become  red,  whilst  at  220°  they  assume  a  darker  red  colour. 
Heated  somewhat  above  this  point  they  melt,  forming  a  blackish 
liquid  boiling  at  310'.  The  crystals  begin  to  sublime,  however, 
at  190**,  and  are  decomposed  when  they  are  quickly  heated. 
Mercurous  iodide  in  the  form  of  powder  is  used  in  medicine. 

Mercurom  Fluoride,  Ug^Y^  is  a  salt  soluble  in  water,  being 
obtained  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals. 

Mercurous  Cldorate,  IIg.,(C103)^,  is  formed  by  dissolving 
freshly  precipitated  mercurous  oxide  in  cliloric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution  over  svdphuric  acid.  It  is  then  deposited  in 
fine  rhombic  prisms,  which  when  heated  to  250°  decompose  into 
irieTcnric  chloride,  mercuric  oxide,  and  oxygen,  and  when  heated 
with  combustible  matter  deflagrate  violently. 

MercKToits  Perchlorate,  Hgj  (ClO^)^  +  tJH^O,  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  deliquescent  needles  by  dissolving  niercurows  oxide  in 
aqueous  perchloric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution, 

Mercurous  Bulphutc,  IlggSOj.  is  Ibrmed  by  heating  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  with  an  excess  of  mercury,  or  by  precipi- 
tating mercurous  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  black 
crystalline  powder  whicli  when  gently  heated  melts,  and  on 
cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  precipitated  almost 
completely  by  sulphuric  acid  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  ;  part  of  it  separates 
out  on  cooling,  and  the  remainder  is  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  water. 

Mercurous  Nitrate,  Hg,  (NO^^,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  uold  on  mercury.  Hot  nitric  acid,  on  the 
other  hand,  especially  if  an  excess  of  acid  be  employed,  forms 
with  metallic  mercury,  mercuric  nitrate.  Bergmaun  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  two  solutions  thus 
obtained,  the  explanation,  according  to  the  then  prevalent 
views,  beitig  that  the  solution  of  the  metal  in  cold  nitric  acid 
contained  less  phlogiston  than  that  in  the  hot  acid.  At  a 
later  period  the  same  fact  was  explained  by  stating  that  in 
the  former  the  mercury  was  less  strongly  oxidized  than  in  the 
latter  case. 

Mfrcurous  nitrate  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  tables  or  prisms, 
containing  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  wliich 
it  loses  on  exposure  to  dry  air  or  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt 
dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water ;  on  the  addition  of 
more  water  a  basic  salt  is  formed.     It  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
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nitric  acid,  and  this  solutioa  brought  on  to  the  skin  coloan  it, 
Hrst  purple  and  then  of  a  black  tint.  By  the  continued  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  an  excess  of  mercuiy  the  basic  double  salt, 

Hg,  -!  v'Q*  +  Hg,  <  V.  V ,  is  formed  together  with  the  Dorxnal 

nitrate.  This  basic  salt  crystallizes  in  long,  thin,  rhombic 
prisms,  and  if  this  salt  or  the  normal  salt  be  boiled  for  some 
time  with  mercury,  the  water  being  replaced  as  it  eyaponteSp 
lax^ge,  colourless,  hard,  glistening  triclinic  prisms,  having  the 

formula  Hg,-|  j^q"  +  4  Hgg  |  ^tq  ,  are  deposited  when  the  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  cool.  By  the  protracted  action  of  cold 
water  ou  the  different  mercurous  nitrates  a  yellowish  ciystalline 

(  Off 
salt^  having  the  composition  Hg,-}  »q  ,  is  formed;  this  is  de- 
composed on  boiling  with  water  into  mercury  and  mercuric 
nitrate. 

Mcrairovs  Carbonate,  Hg,CO,,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
nitrate  with  hydrogen  potassium  carbonate,  lii  order  to  remove 
a  quantity  of  basic  nitrate  which  is  thrown  down  at  the  same 
time,  the  potassium  carbonate  is  added  in  excess,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  days.  Mercurous  carbonate  is  a  yellow 
powder  which  dt-composes  at  130**  into  carbon  dioxide,  mercury, 
and  mercuric  oxide  (Lefort). 


MERCURIC  SALTS. 

335  Mercuric  Chloride,  HgClj.  This  salt  is  obtained  when 
mercury  is  boated  in  chlorine.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Geber 
according  to  the  following  receipt:  "Argentum  vivum  sic 
Bublima.  Sume  de  eo  libram  unam,  vitrioli  rubificati  libras 
duas,  aluminis  rochae  cabitiati  libram  unam,  et  salis  communis 
libram  semis  et  sails  petrae  quartern  partem,  et  incorporatum 
Bublima,  et  college  album,  densum,  clarum  et  ponderosum,  quod 
circa  vasis  sponditia  inventum  fuerit,  et  serva,  ut  tibi  de  aliis 
scripcimus.  Sed  si  in  prima  sublimatione  inventum  fuerit 
turbidum  vel  immundum,  quod  tibi  accidere  potent  propter 
tuam  necligentiara.  illiid  cum  eisdem  fecibus  noveris  iterum 
sublimare,  et  serva."  At  a  later  date  a  somewhat  similar  method 
of  preparation  was  employed  on  the  large  scale,  and  ili 
duct  was  termed  Corrosive  sublimate  or  Mermrius  mbl 
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eorroaivus.  Pot  this  purpose  au  intimate  mixture  of  3  parts  of 
mercury,  2  of  common  salt,  2  of  saltpeti'e,  and  4  of  calcined 
ferrous  sulphate  was  heated  : — 

Hg  +  2NaCl  +  2KX0a  +  Fe^fi^  =  HgClj  4  Na^SO,  +  K^SO,  + 
FejOa  +  2NO^ 

The  nitrogen  peroxide  which  was  given  off  was  condensed  in 
water,  and  the  acid  obtained  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
mercuric  oxide.  In  the  time  of  Basil  Valentine,  coiTosive  sub- 
limate was  a  well-known  commercial  article.  He  was  aware 
tliat  hydrochloric  acid  is  one  of  its  component  parts,  and  knew 
that  metallic  ii-on  precipitated  mercury  from  its  solution.  He 
says  :  "  Becipe  mercurii  sublimati,  such  as  can  be  bought  at  the 
druggists,  and  has  been  sublimed  with  vitriol  and  salt;  for  the 
V  takes  up  in  the  sublimation  the  quintam  essentiam  sails.  Then 
rub  down  the  mercurium  sublimatum  very  finely,  lay  it  in  the 
cellar  in  a  thin  layer  on  an  iron  plate,  let  it  lie  for  some  days 
and  nights,  when  a  fluid  will  be  seen  to  flow  from  it,  and  the  Q 
is  revivitied." 

From  its  strongly  corrosive  properties,  mercuric  cliloride  was 
also  termed  Draco,  and  as  it  is  capable  of  destroying  the 
metallic  lustre  of  several  metals,  it  was  called  mors  or  malleus 
ynctatloruni. 

The  process  which  is  now  employed  for  the  manufactui'e  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  namely,  that  of  subliming  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  sulpliate  and  common  salt,  was  first  suggested  by 
Kunkel,  who  in  the  year  1760  described  this  process  in  his 
Lahoratoriuni  Cliyviicuvi  as  follows  : — "  The  best  fiitrairius  Siib- 
iimatus  for  use  in  chemistry  and  such  as  pleases  me,  is  when  I 
take  an  oleum  vitrioli,  which  has  been  highly  freed  from  all  its 
phlegm,  with  mere.  viv.  ana,  or  if  it  bos  not  been  rectifled  so 
well,  mere,  one  part  and  oleum  one  and  a  half  parts,  and  distil  ofl' 
so  much  oleum  until  all  the  mere,  is  coagulated.  This  white 
Praecipitat  sublimed  with  Sal  communis  ana  gives  a  fine  corrosive 
sublimate." 

Mercuric  chloride  is  obtained  commercially  by  bejiting  a 
mixture   of   equal   part3  of   dry  common   salt   and    mercuric 

t  sulphate.  As  the  latter  salt  can  only  with  ditliculty  be  got  free 
from  mercurous  salt,  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  man^^anese 
dioxide  is  added  to  the  mixture  in  oi-der  to  prevent  formation 
of  calomel.  The  sublimation  is  carried  on  in  large,  flat,  long- 
necked  glass  balloons,  which  are  first  placed  in  a  sand-bath  up  to 
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their  necka,  and  gently  heated  in  order  to  diive  off  all  moisture. 
So  much  of  the  sand  is  then  removed  that  only  the  lower  half 
of  the  balloon  is  surrounded  by  saud,  and  then  this  is  heated 
more  strongly  until  the  whole  of  the  chloride  is  sublimed.  On 
coobng,  the  balloon  is  broken  and  the  cake  of  sublimate 
removed. 

Mercuric  chloride  is  deposited  from  solution  in  colourless 
rhombic  crystals.  The  commercial  article  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-transparent  crystalline  crust.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Poggiale,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  the 
following : — 


At 

10» 

20« 

60» 

80° 

100^ 

HgCl, 

6-57 

7-39 

11-34 

24-3 

63  96 

Mercuric  chloride  dissolves  in  about  three  paris  of  alc^ihol 
and  fonr  parts  of  ether,  so  that  when  this  liqiiid  is  shaken  up 
with  the  aciueous  solution,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  salt  is  removed 
from  the  water.  It  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  needles  or 
in  pointed  four-sided  prisms.  It  also  dissolves  without  decern* 
position  in  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  5403  (Karsten).  Wlien  lieated  it  melts  and  volatilizes 
more  readily  tlian  calomel ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour 
is  9*8  (Mitscherlich),  corresponding  to  a  vapour  density  of  135*27. 
Corrosive  sublimate  possesses  a  sharp  metallic  taste,  and  is  a 
violent  poison,  and  it  is  largely  used,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, in  medicine,  especially  in  syphilis.  It  is  also  used  as 
an  anti-putrescent  for  anatomical  preparations,  and  in  dressing 
furs  and  skins. 

236  Mercuric  chloride  has  the  power  of  forming  crystallizable 
compouuds  with  a  number  of  other  chlorides,  especially  with 
the  chlorides  of  the  alkali- metals,  giving  rise  to  the  following 
double  chlorides : — 


KCl  +  HgC]3+H.O 
2KCl+HgCls-hH30 
KCU2HgCl4  +  2HjO 
2NaCl+HgCl3 


2NaCl+2HgCl,H-3HjO 
NH^Cl+HgClg 
2NH,(J1  +  HgCl, 
2NH,Cl-h3HgClj+4H,0 


The  fact  that  these  salts  dissolve  in  water  more  easily  than 
mercuric  chloride  has  long  been  known.  The  iatro-chemista 
prepared  one  of  them  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  crystallizing  the  solutioa  It 
was  termed  by  them  Afmibroth. 


MEKCURIC  CHLORIDE. 


Mercuric  cLloride  dissolves  in  hydroclilonc  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1'158,  when  slightly  warmed.  On  cooIiDg,  a  crystalline 
mass  of  the  compound  HgCl,  +  HCl  is  deposited,  whilst  on 
strongly  heating  the  solution  the  compound  2HgCl,  +  HCl  is 
formed.  Tk>th  lose  hydrochloric  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air 
(John  Davy).! 

When  mercuric  chloride  is  heated  from  200"  to  220°  with 
phosphoms  pentachloride,  the  compound  3H^Clj.2PCl5  eublimea 
in  fine  glistening  neeiiles,  which  melt  readily.  Tlie  same  com- 
pound is  formed  when  calomel  is  heated  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride : 

yrCIg  +  SHgjClg  -  2  (3HgClj.2PCl J  H-  3PCV 

Mercuric  chloride  also  forms  a  series  of  basic  salts  or  oxy- 
chloTvks.  If  mercuric  oxide  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimatei  and  the  liquid  filtered,  a  mixture  of  several  basic 
chlorides  separates  out  at  a  temperature  above  60**.  The  solution 
poured  off  from  this  yields,  on  further  cooling,  yellow  mono- 
clinic  needles,  having  the  composition  2HgClj  +  HgO.  This 
compound  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  thus  be  separated 
from  corrosive  sublimate.  If  one  volume  of  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  acid  potassium  carbonate  be  added  to  four  volumes 
of  cold  sublimate  solution,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  first  obtained, 
and  this,  on  standing  in  the  liquid,  attains  a  red,  purple,  or 
violet  tint,  sometimes  being  amorphous  and  sometimes  crys- 
talline. This  compound  has  the  composition  IlgCl,  +  2ngO, 
and  jrielda  the  yellow  oxide  on  ti*catment  with  pntash.  The 
same  compound  is  formed  when  the  red  oxide  is  boiled  with  an 
excess  of  subhmate  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  pitcli-black  cr)'B- 
talline  precipitate,  which  on  treatment  with  potash  yields  the 
red  oxide.  When  equal  volumes  of  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  Bubliraate,  and  of  hydrogen  potaasium  carbonate  are  mixed, 
the  oxycliloride  HgClj  +  3HgO,  separates  out  in  glistening, 
golden-yellow  scales.  In  addition  to  these,  several  other  oxy- 
chlnrides  are  known  containing  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen. 

Mercuric  Bromide,  HgBfj,  Mercury  combines  with  bromine 
with  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  oxide  dissolves  in  hot  aqueous 
hydrobromic  acid.  The  bromide  crystallizes  from  aqueous 
solution  in  glistening  scales,  and  from  alcoholic  solution  in 
rhombic  needles  or  prisms,  ^vhich  can  easily  be  sublimed. 

Mercuric  Iodide,  Hgl.,  is  formed  when  the  two  elemeutaiy 

>  Phii.  IVww.  1822  p.  367. 
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ooDBtttuents  are  rabbed  together  in  a  mortar  'Vttb  a  small 
quantity  of  aloohoL  It  forms  a  scarlet  crystalline  powJer.  It 
is  also  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  added 
to  one  of  corrosive  sublimate.  In  this  case,  however,  the  pre- 
cipitate which  first  forms  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  soon 
becomes  scarlet ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  either  liquid. 
Mercuric  iodide  crystallizes  in  quadratic  prisms  and  pyramids, 
from  solution  in  hot,  moderately  concentrated  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  boiling  alcohol,  or  in  hot  nitric  acid. 

Mercuric  iodide  is  dimorphous,  for  on  gently  heating  the  red 
modification  to  a  temperature  of  150°,  a  remarkable  change 
occurs,  the  mass  becoming  yellow.  This  change  also  takes  place 
when  the  red  crystals  are  melted  or  sublimed,  yellow  rhombic 
prisms  being  formed.  These  readily  pass  into  the  red  modi- 
fication when  touched  or  rubbed  with  a  hard  body,  and  even 
spontaneously,  heat  in  this  latter  case  being  evolved,  and  the  red 
crystals  retaining  the  form  of  the  yellow.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  vapour  of  mercuric  iodide  is  15*6  to  16'2,  according  to 
Mitscherlich  ;  this  corresponds  to  a  vapour  density  of  225-9.  It 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  many  aqueous 
acids,  ammoniacal  salts,  salts  of  mercury,  and  soluble  iodides, 
with  which  it  forma  soluble  double  compounds. 

When  a  cold  solution  of  cori'osive  snblimate  and  then  water 
is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  tri-iodide  (KIj) 
heated  to  50°.  a  brown  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained  of  mer- 
cury IKriodidty  Hglj,.  If  both  solutions  be  mixed  together  hot, 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  rhombic  tables  of  mercury  peiiodide 
are  obtained  mixed  with  the  yellow  and  red  iodide.  Mercury 
periodide  possesses  in  a  high  tlegree  tbe  peculiar  optical  pro- 
perties of  toiuroaline  (vol  1  p.  747),  and  readily  loses  iodine. 

Mercuric  Fluoride,  HgF^  +  2H20,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  the  oxide.  It  is  a  white  crys- 
talline mass  which  decomposes  at  50°,  with  formation  of  the 
yellow  oxyfluoride,  HgF(OH),  which  is  also  obtained  when  an 
excess  of  mercuric  oxide  is  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  On 
slow  evaporation  it  sepamtes  in  dark-yellow  crystals. 

Mercuric  Chloj-ate,  llg{ClO^)2'^'Rfi,  is  formed  when  mer- 
curic oxide  is  dissolved  in  warm  chloric  acid.  The  chlorate 
crystallizes  on  cooling  in  small  rhombic  pyramids.  When  rubbed 
together  with  combustible  substances  it  inflames  without  ex- 
plosion, antl,  on  heating,  it  is  resolved  into  calomel,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  oxygen. 


MERCUBIC  MTRATE. 
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337  Mercuric  Sulphate,  HgSO^.  This  salt  was  known  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  obtained  by  heating  mercury  with  oil 
vitriol  In  order  to  prepare  a  product  free  from  mercurous  salt, 
the  mercury  must  be  heated  with  15  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  way  a  white 
opaque  mass  is  obtained,  which  crystallines  from  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  small  stellated  plates,  having  a  silveiy  lustre. 
When  gently  wanned  it  becomes  yellow  and  afterwards  red- 
coloured,  and  decomposes  when  strongly  heated,  into  mercury, 
oxygen,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  mercurous  sulphate.  Boiling 
water  decomposes  it  into  tlie  basic  salt,  Hg^SO^  a  heavy  lemon- 
coloured  powder  which  on  heating  becomes  of  a  red  colour.  It 
dissolves  in  2,000  parts  of  cold,  and  600  parts  of  boiling,  water. 
This  basic  compound  was  described  by  Basil  Valentine,  and  was 
used  by  the  iatro-chemists  under  the  name  of  ttirpctum  mineralc. 

Mercuric  HiiraU^  Hg(NOg)^  Basil  Valentine,  who  classed 
this  salt  amongst  the  vitriols,  describes  its  preparation  as 
follows : — 

"  Vitriolum  mercurii  is  easily  made  with  an  aguofort  distilled 
from  saltpetre,  and  alum  ana  ;  if  it  is  dissolved  in  it,  crystals  like 
a  vitriol  f»hoot  out ;  these  are  then  ablued  and  purified  with 
spiritm  vini,  which  previously  has  been  rectified  with  ml  tartari ; 
thus  it  is  made  into  a  sweet  oil  This  is  a  noble  medicine  ad 
lium  gallicam,  it  cures  all  sores,  consumptions,  disuries,  gouts, 
and  drives  out  many  other  diseases  from  the  human  body." 

In  order  to  prepare  this  salt,  mercury  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid 
until  a  portion  of  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with 
common  salt.  On  evaporating  the  solution  over  sulphuric  acid 
large  crj'stals,  2Hg(N08)2  +11^0,  separate  out.  The  same  salt, 
which  is  very  deliquescent,  is  obtained  as  a  ctystalline  magma, 
by  adding  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  concentrated  solution.  The 
mother-liqnor  from  the  large  crystals  is  a  thick  liquid  which  has 
the  constant  composition  Hg(N03)g  +  2HgO.  This  solution  pos- 
sessea  the  power,  first  noticed  by  Libavius,  of  colouring  the  skin 
a  dark-red  tint  On  evaporating  the  solution,  a  basic  salt, 
2Hg(NO)jiOH  +  HjO,  separates  out  in  long  transparent  prisms 
which  possess  a  metallic,  but  not  an  acid  taste.  On  washing 
these  with  water  different  more  basic  salts  are  formed,  and  at 
last  mercuiy  oxide  remains  behind. 

The  Phosphates  of  Mercury  are  white  heavy  precipitates. 

Mercuiy  does  not  form  2Jiy  borates,  nor  9xe  silicates  of  mercury 
known. 
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238  Carbonates  0/ Merainj.  Only  basic  mercury  carbonates 
knowti.  If  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  be  poui*ed  into  an  excess' 
of  potassium  bicaroonate  solution,  a  dark  brown  precipitate  of 
MgCOj,  +  2HgO  is  formed,  and  if  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or 
caustic  soda  be  employed,  an  amorphous  brown  precipitate  or 
HgCO,  -I-  3HgO  is  formed.  The  constitution  of  these  salts  can 
be  represented  by  the  following  graphic  formul^B : — 

0— Ug— O  0— Hg— 0— Hg 


\ 


O— Hg— 0 


flg 


^ 


\ 


0-Hg-O-Hg 
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Meranic  Cyanide,  Hg(CN)j.  This  compound  was  discovered 
by  Scheele,  who  obtained  it  by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with  nier- 
curic  oxide  and  water.  It  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  mercuric 
oxide  in  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  boiling  one  part  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  with  two  parts  of  mercuric  sulphate  aud 
eight  parts  of  water. 

KeCC^NJ  *Fe,  +  THgSO,  =  GngCCN)^  +  4K,S0,  +  Fe,(SO  J,  +  Hg 

Mercuric  cyanide  dissolves  in  8  parts  of  cold  water  and  crys- 
tallizes from  the  !iot  aqueous  solution  in  white  needles  or  trans- 
parent quadratic  prisms  which  are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohoL 
Its  aqueous  solution  readily  dissolves  mercuric  oxide,  and  on 
evaporating  the  alkaline  solution  thus  obtained,  small  needles 
of  an  oxycyaaide,  Iig20(CN)3  =  CN— Hg— 0— Hg— CN,  are 
formed.  Mercuric  cyanide  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic  and  hydriodic  acids,  and  by  sulplmretted  hydrogen,  with 
liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  not,  however,  decomposed 
by  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids.  It  forms  crystalline  double 
compounds  with  mnny  otlier  salts. 

Mercuric  CyaiiaU  Hg(0CN)2,  and  Mercuric  Thiocyanate, 
Hg(SCN)j,  are  white  crystalline  precipitates.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  latter  salt  a  solution  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  is  precipitated 
with  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  This  compound  is 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  Pharaoh's  serpents. 
The  dried  precipitate  is  rubbed  up  with  gum-water  to  a  tliick 
plastic  mass,  aud  short  cylinders  are  formed  of  this  mixture,  and 
these  are  then  dried.  On  igniting  them  at  the  end  they  bum 
with  a  blue  sulphur-like  flame,  the  ash  being  very  bulky  and 
extending  in  a  serpent-like  form.  The  residue  when  heated 
yields  mellono.    (See  vol  L  p.  677.) 


MERCURIC  SULPHIDE. 
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339  Mercuric  Sulphide  or  Cinnabar,  HgS,  usually  occurs  in  beda 
in  slate  locks  and  shales,  and  more  rarely  in  granite  or  porphyry. 
It  is  found  in  Idrta,  Almaden,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  Carinthia,  Tran- 
sylvania, Tuscany,  in  the  Urals  and  Altai,  in  China  ahuiidantly, 
and  in  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Southern  Peru.  Extensive  mines  of 
cinnabar  exist  in  California  in  the  coast  ranges  at  different  points, 
at  Clear  Lake  in  the  North  to  San  Louis  Obispo  in  the  South,  the 
princi(>al  mires  in  which  region  ai*e  at  New  Almaden  and  the 
vicinity  in  Santa  Clara  Co.,  about  sixty  miles  S.S.E.  of  San 
Francisco. 

Cinnabar  is  found  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  and  also  in  the 
granular  and  massive  states.  It  possesses  a  cochineal-red  colour 
often  inclined  to  browniah-red  and  lead-gi*ey ;  its  streak  is  scarlet, 
and  it  is  sul>-transparent  or  opaque,  possesses  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture and  its  lusture  is  adamantine  inclined  to  metal-like.  Theo- 
phrastus  mentions  this  mineral  as  iciyvdfiapL^\  the  term,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  used  to  designate  dragons*  blood.  Pliny 
terms  this  latter  substance  cinnabariSt  and,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  mineral  cinnabar  being  frequently  confounded  with 
red-load,  was  termed  by  him  minium. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  this  compound  was  first  described 
by  Geber  under  the  name  of  imfun  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeentli  century,  Turquet  de  Mayerne  found  that  by  rubbing 
mercury  and  sulphur  together  a  black  powder  was  obtained,  and 
in  1689  Walt<ir  Harris  showed  that  this  compound  can  be  ob- 
tained by  intimately  mixing  dry  sulphur  and  mercury.  Prepared 
iu  this  way  it  was  termed  yEtkiops  mineral,  and  was  employed 
as  a  medicine,  and  in  the  year  1757,  J.  C.  Jacobi  proposed  to 
employ  for  the  same  purpose  the  precipitate  obtained,  by  adding 
caustic  soda  to  a  solution  of  a  mercui7  salt ;  this  was  known  under 
the  name  of  pulvis  hypnotiais.  The  mode  of  prepaiing  cinnabar 
by  the  wet  way  was  first  observed  by  G.  Schuiz,  in  1687  ;  he 
obtained  it  by  shaking  together  for  some  time,  Boyle's  volatile 
tincture  of  sulphur  and  metallic  mercury.  In  1773,  Baum6 
showed  that  the  black  precipitate  which  this  liquid  produces 
in  a  solution  of  mercuiy  is  gradually  converted  into  cinnubar. 
The  diiliculty  of  explaining  the  difference  between  the  black  and 
the  red  sulphides  of  mercury  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
78 
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one  can  be  converted  into  the  other.  Stahl  believed  that  the 
black  compound  contained  more  sulphur  thun  the  red  one 
others  assumed  that  in  the  latter  compound  the  sulpliur  wi 
more  intimately  combined  than  in  the  former,  or  that  both  being] 
compounds  of  oxide  of  mercury  with  sulphur,  the  cinnabar 
contained  mercury  in  a  higher  state  of  oxidation.  Berthollet, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered  cinnabar  as  mercury  sulphide 
whilst  he  regarded  the  black  modification  as  a  compound  of 
mercury  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  was  not  until  1833 
that  the  identity  in  composition  of  both  these  substances  was 
ascertained  by  Fuehs,^  and  the  difference  between  them  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  black  compound  is  amorphous 
whilst  the  red  is  crystalline. 

In  order  to  prepare  cinnabar  in  the  dry  way,  according  to  the 
Dutch  process,  mercury  is  added  to  an  excess  of  fused  sulphur 
and  then  the  cold  broken  mass  is  brought  into  earthenware  pots 
which  are  heated  in  a  sand-bath  xiutilthe  excess  of  sulphur  ia 
driven  oK  The  crucible  is  then  covered  with  an  iron  plate  and 
the  temperature  raised  until  the  cinnabar  sublimes  and  is 
deposited  upon  the  plate. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  vermillion  in  Idria,  8  parts 
of  sulphur  and  42  parts  of  mercury  are  placed  in  small  barrels 
which  are  caused  to  rotate  on  their  axis  until  the  contents  aro 
converted  into  a  brown  powder  j  this  substance  is  then  distilled 
in  iron  retorts,  furnished  with  a  head  and  receiver ;  the  purest 
cinnabar  condenses  in  the  head  of  the  retort  whilst  the  portions 
deposited  in  the  receiver  consist  of  a  mixture  of  this  substance 
with  sulphur  and  require  redistillation.  The  sublimate  is  then 
very  finely  levigated,  treated  with  caustic  soda,  and  then  washed 
with  water  and  dried. 

Vermillion  obtained  in  the  wet  way  possesses  a  much  finer 
colour  than  the  Sublimed  vermillion,  and  it  can  be  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  According  to  Brunner's*  process  100 
parts  of  mercury  and  38  parts  of  flowers  of  sidphur  are 
rubbed  together  for  some  hours  and  then  the  mass  mixed  with 
25  parts  of  potash  dissolved  in  150  parts  of  water  at  45^  The 
mixture  is  then  heated,  the  quantity  of  water  bein^  kept  con- 
Btant  for  about  eight  hours.  After  this  time  the  mass  begins  to 
exhibit  a  red  colour,  and  when  the  right  tint  hps  been  attained 
the  mass  is  quickly  washed  with  water,  as  by  the  further  action 
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of  potash  the  vermillion  becomes  brown.  In  another  procees 
described  by  Firmenich,*  5  kilos  of  mercury  mixed  with  2  kilos 
of  su]pbur  and  45  liters  of  a  solution  of  potassium  pentasulpbide 
are  healed  in  a  water-bath,  tbe  potassium  puat^Lsulphide  solution 
being  obtained  by  reducing  20  parts  of  potassium  sulphate  with 
carbon  and  boiling  the  product  with  3' 5  parts  of  water  and  15 
parts  of  sulphur.  Tlie  mixture  is  then  poured  into  strong 
stoppered  bottles  and  these  are  well  shaken  whilst  the  liquid  is 
being  heated.  After  the  lapse  of  from  three  to  four  hours  a 
brown  powder  is  formed.  The  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  cool  to 
50**  and  is  digested  at  this  temperature  for  some  days  until  the 
colour  of  the  product  reaches  the  right  shade  ;  then  it  is  mixed 
with  caustic  soda  in  order  to  withdraw  the  excess  of  sulx>hur, 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  at  60**. 

Sublimed  cinnabar  is  often  observed  in  distinct  cr^'stals^ 
having  the  form  of  the  natural  mineral.  Generally,  however, 
it  forms  a  tibrous  mass,  having  a  cochineal-rcd  colour^  but  when 
powdered  it  has  a  scarlet-red  tint.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8124 
(BouUay) ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  5  5 1  (Mitscherlich), 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  gaseous  condition  the  com- 
pound undergoes  partial  dissociation.  Cinnabar  is  not  attacked 
by  hot  nitric  acid,  but  aqua-regia  dissolves  it  easily  with  libera- 
tion of  sulphur.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  in 
the  cold  and  also  in  the  dilute  acid  when  warmed,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  evolved  (Kekult5).  Vermillion  is  used  as  an  oil- 
and  water-colour  paint,  for  red  lithographic-  and  printers'-iak 
and  for  colouring  sealing-wax,  &c  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  red-lead  or  red  oxide  of  iron.  The  presence  of  tliese 
itLipurities  can  be  readily  ascertained,  inasmuch  as  pure  ver- 
million sublimes  without  leaving  any  residue. 

Black  or  amorphous  mercuric  sulphide,  which  occurs  as  a 
mineral  in  California,-  is  formed,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
when  flowers  of  sulphur  and  mercurj'  are  naixed  together. 
The  excess  of  sulphur  can  be  removed  by  carbon  disulphide, 
and  the  excess  of  mercury  by  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  likewise 
formed  when  the  component  elements  are  gently  heated  togetlier, 
and  also  by  gently  heating  cinnabar  in  absence  of  air,  although 
by  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat  the  latter  compound 
again  sublimes.  When  solutions  of  the  polysulphides  of  the 
alkali  metals  act  upon  mercury,  the  black  sulphide  is  likewiso 


^  Dingl.  Puhjt,  /oum.  clxzii.  370, 

'  Alouie,  Jounu  Prat,  Ckem^  [2],  u.  319, 
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obtained,  and  the  same  compound  may  also  be  prepared  by 
acting  with  an  excess  of  adphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium  on  a  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt.  Mercurous  salts 
treated  in  this  way  yield  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphide  and 
finely-divided  mercury.  On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into 
a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate  is  firet 
obtained,  and  this  becomes  yellow  and  ultimately  black  on  the 
further  action  of  the  gas.  Tliis  white  compound  has  the  com- 
position 2HgS  +  HgCl2,  and  on  sublimation  decomposes  into 
cinnabar  and  corrosive  sublimate.  Otber  salts  of  mercury  form 
similar  compuumls. 

Mercuric  sulphide  also  combines  "with  the  nulphides  of  the 
alkali  metals ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  con- 
taining some  free  alkali,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  and,  oa 
evaporation,  very  slender  silky  needles  of  the  compound  HgS  + 
KgS  +  SHjO  are  deposited.  It  ia  a  very  unstable  compound, 
and  on  washing  is  resolved  into  its  constituents.  It  was  first 
obtained  by  Bninner.  in  the  preparation  of  vermillion  according 
to  his  method.  The  conversiun  of  the  black  amorphous  sulphide 
into  vermillion,  probably  depends  upon  the  formation  of  thia 
body. 

Mtrcurmii  Sulphide  does  not  exist,  a  mixture  of  metallic 
mercury  and  mercuric  sulphide  being  produced  iu  cases  in  which 
its  formation  might  have  been  expected. 

MERCURY    AND    NITROGEN. 

340  Mercury  Nitride  or  Trimerciiric-diamine,  N^Hgj.  This 
compound  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  a  double  molecule 
of  mamouia,  NjH^,  by  the  substitution  of  three  atoms  of  dyad 
mercury  in  the  place  of  six  atoms  of  hydrogen.  For  its  pre- 
paration, ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  dry  precipitated  mercuric 
o.xiile,  first  in  the  cold  and  afterwards  at  a  temperature  of  130^ 
until  no  further  formation  of  water  occurs :  ^ 


3HgO  +  2NH3  =  N.Hgj  +  3HaO. 

The  dark-brown  powder  which  is  thus  obtained  is  treated  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  in  order  to  extract  any  mercury  or 
mercuric  oxide.    In  the  dry  state  trimercuric-diamine  explodes 

■  Plantamoar,  Ann.  Chcm.  PMarm,  xl.  115. 
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with  great  violence  on  heating,  on  friction,  on  percussion,  or  in 
contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Alkalis  decompose  it, 
ammonia  being  evolved. 


MERCUROUS-AMMONIUM    COMPOUNDS. 


241  Merrurons-ammonium  CJdoride  (^E.^.^llgjC]^  Precipi- 
tated calomel  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  forming  a  black  powder, 
•which  on  heating,  or  on  exposure  to  the  air,  decomposer  into 
mercurons  chloride  and  ammonia. 

Dimercurous-ammo7iinm  Chl&jndef  NHjHgjCl.  is  a  black 
powder  which  is  obtained  by  treating  calomel  with  aqueous 
ammonia : 

Hgp,  +  2NH5  =  NHjHgjCl  +  NH.CL 

It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

NH.HggCl  +  2HC1  =  HggClj  +  NH.CL 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  containing  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  with 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  dilute  ammonia,  a  black  precipitate, 
known  as  Merenirius  solubilis  HahneTminni,  is  formed.  From  the 
analysis  of  C.  G.  Mitscherlich,  it  appears  to  possess  the  formula 
2(NHHg5)XOy  2H2O.  The  composition  of  the  body  varies 
according  to  the  method  employed  in  its  preparation,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  probably  a  mixture  of  several  compounds.  It  is 
decomposed  on  exposure  to  light  into  mercury,  basic  mercurous 
nitrate,  and  ammonia. 


MERCURIC-AMMONIUM    COMPOUNDS. 


343  Dimfrcuricamtnonium  Oarirf*,  (NHg,)jO.  When  mercuric 
oxide  is  gently  warmed  with  pure  dilute  ammonia,  a  pale  yellow 
powder  having  the  composition  NHgjOH  +  2H,0  is  obtaiued, 
which  deflagrates  without  explosion  on  rubbing,  or  when 
thrown  on  to  hot  charcoal.  Heated  in  a  current  of  di*y  ammonia 
to  lOO**,  it  loses  its  water.  The  anhydrous  compound  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  dry  liquid  ammonia  on  mercuric 
oxide.     It  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  wliich  on  heating  or  even  on 
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trituration,  explodes  very  violently.  Drj*'  Lydrochloric  acid 
gas  decomposes  it  into  mercuric  chloride  and  water. 

Dimercu7icammo7iium  Chloride,  NHgjCl,  is  formed  by  tbe 
action  of  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  foregoing  compound. 
It  is  a  yellow  powder  wliich,  when  heated  to  300^  is  suddenly 
resolved  into  calomel,  mercury,  and  nitrogen. 

Mercuricammoninvi  Chlm-ide,  NHgHgCl.  This  compound  is 
known  as  in/usihlc  white  precipitate.  It  is  formed  when  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  When 
first  precipitated,  it  is  a  bulky  white  power^  and  it  possesses  an 
earthy  metallic  taste  (Fourcroy).  Its  production  is  represented 
as  follows : 

HgCl,  +  2NH3  =  NHgHjCl  +  NH^CL 

It  decomposes  below  a  rod-heat  without  fusion,  forming  calomel, 
ammonia,  and  nitrogen : 

GNUgH^Cl  =  3Hg,Cl,  +  N,  +  4}iE^. 

On  washing  with  cold  water  it  is  converted  into  hydrated 
dimercuricammonium  chlorida  If  it  be  mixed  with  iodine  and 
alcohol  poured  on  it,  mercuric  iodide  is  first  formed  and  then 
a  violent  explosion  occurs.  The  mixture  also  dellagrates  in  tbe 
dry  state  after  some  time. 

Mercuricdiitmmonium  Chloridt;,  [^H^^Hf^C]^  Tliis  compound^ 
known  as  fusible  white  precipiiatc,  was  first  prepared  by  Ray- 
mond Lully,  by  precipitating  mercuric  nitrate  with  sal-ammoniac 
and  salt  of  tartar.  He  was  acquainted  with  its  property  of 
fusing  when  heated.  At  a  later  time  this  body  was  confounded 
not  only  with  the  foregoing  compound,  prepared  first  by  Lemery, 
but  also  with  calomel  prepared  by  the  wet  process.  Kunkel, 
although  he  gave  both  to  tliis  last  preparation  and  to  fusible 
white  precipitate  the  name  of  lac  mercurii,  was  aware  of  their 
difference.  He  says,  "  Whether  these  two  have  the  same  effect 
in  medicine,  I  leave  to  the  physicians  and  suigeons  ;  in  examine 
chyiiiico  they  are  very  different."  AVolilcr,  in  1838,  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  the  fusible  and  infusible  precipitate. 

Fusible   white   precipitate   is    obtained   either  by  adding   a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  boiling  aqueous  mixture  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  ammonia  aa  long  as  the  precipitate  which  is 
formed  dissolves,  or  by  boiling  the  infusible  white  precipitate  | 
with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniaa     Small  regular  dodecahedrons 

'  *W^eyl,  Pogg.  Ann,  cxxL  606  ;  cxixi.  fiS9. 
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or  crystaliiue  crusts  are  deposited  on  cooling,  and  tbese  on 
heating  fuse,  liwing  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  and  a  mixture  of 
calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  sal-ammoniac  sublimes. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  mercuric-ammonium 
compounds,  many  others  have  been  prepared.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  derived  from  ammonium  salts,  either  by  complete 
or  partial  substitution  of  their  hydrogen  by  dyad  mercury. 

Of  tbese  must  be  mentioned : 

Oxifdimcreurieammonium  Iodide,  NH^HgjOI,  which  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  on  mercuric  iodide,  and 
also  when  ammonia  is  passed  at  a  temperature  of  180°  over  the 
basic  oxy-iodide  of  mercury,  Hg^Oglj : 

Q/Hg— O— Hg— I     2^„  _  on/^^NH  f  4-  H  O 
^\Hg— O— Hg— I  +  -^^i^s  -  ^^XHg/^^s^  +  **«^- 

The  same  compound  is  easily  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  mercuric  potassium  iodide,  containing  an  excess  of 
potash,  and  hence  this  liquid,  known  as  Nessler's  solution, 
(vol.  i.  p.  252,)  is  employed  as  a  very  delicate  re-agent  for  the 
detection  of  ammonia.  Oxydimercuricammouium  iodide  is  a 
l>rown  powder  which  often  exhibits  a  reddish- purple  colour, 
and,  on  heating  in  absence  of  air,  fuses  to  a  brown  liquid, 
and  when  more  strongly  hented,  decomposes  with  emission  of 
lights  into  water,  mercuric  iodide,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen. 


MERCURY   AND   PHOSPHORUS. 


243  Mercuric  Phosphide  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder,  together 
witli  mercuric  pliosphate,  by  heating  mercuric  oxide  and  phos- 
phorus together  in  water  If  a  current  of  phosphcirus  hydride 
be  passed  over  gently-lieated  mercuric  chloride,  an  orange 
yellow  sublimate  of  mercuric  phosphide  is  obtained  wliich 
decomposes  on  heating  into  its  elements  (II.  Rose). 

ZHtnerenrpho^phonium- Mercuric  Chloruh%  2(PHgjCl.HgCy 
-i-  3HjO,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  hydride  upon 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  : 

2HgCl,  +  PHj  =  PHpaCl  +  3HC1, 

It  is  decomposed  on  heating,  and  on  boiling  with  water : 

PHggCl  4-  IlgCl,  4  3H,0  =  3HC1  -f-  H»PO,  -h  3Hg. 
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Other  mercarphosphonium  compoands   having  a  similar  con* 
BtitutioD  have  been  prepared. 


Detection  axd  Estuiatiok  of  Mercuky. 

244  BuDsen's  fiame'reaction  may  be  oonvenientlj  employed 
in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  mercury  in  a  solid  body. 
For  this  purpose  the  substance  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  nitre,  and  the  mixture 
is  he^ited  in  a  tube  held  in  the  flame  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire 
wound  round  it,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  being  placed  directly 
under  a  small  porcelain  basin  tilled  with  cold  water.  The 
mercury  13  tlien  volatilized,  and  deposits  on  the  cool  lower 
surface  of  the  porcelain  basin  in  the  form  of  a  grey  tilm. 
This  is  wiped  off  with  a  small  piece  of  filter  paper,  when  the 
minute  globules  of  liquid  metal  are  rubbed  together  and  a 
larger  globule  is  obtained.  If  a  large  quantity  of  mercury  be 
present,  globules  are  at  once  formed  on  the  cold  basin. 

When  a  liquid  has  to  be  tested  for  mercury,  it  is  in  the 
first  place  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  U  tliis  produces 
a  white  precipitate  a  mercurous  salt  may  be  preaent  together 
with  silver,  lead  and  thallium.  The  two  last  metals  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  the  precipitate  with  water.  The  residue 
is  thnn  treated  witli  ammonia,  in  which  the  chloride  of  silver 
is  soluble.  If  a  black  powder  remains  mercury  is  present, 
and  its  presence  can  be  confirmed  by  the  flame  reaction  just 
described.  The  filtrate  from  the  first  precipitate,  or  the  solution 
in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  gives  no  precipitate,  is  saturated 
with  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  niercur>'  be 
present  a  white  precipitate  will  first  be  formed,  this  rapidly 
changes  colour,  becoming  yellow,  brownish-red,  and  finally 
black.  In  order  to  separate  mercury  from  the  other  sulphides 
wliich  may  be  present,  the  precipitate  is  first  washed  with  hot 
water,  then  warmed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  again  washed 
with  water,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot  dilute  nitric 
acid.  If  a  heavy  black  powder  remains  undissolved,  this  is 
treated  with  aqua-regia,  the  solution  concentrated,  and  tin  di- 
chloride  added  to  this  solution,  when  calomel  is  precipitated,  and 
if  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  be  added,  finely-divided  metallic 
mercury  is  deposited  as  a  black  powder,  which  on  boiling 
with  liydrochloric  acid  unites  to  form  distinct  globules.  The 
following  equation  represents  the  decomposition : 
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(a)  2HgCl2  +  SnCl,  -  Hg.CIj  +  SuCl,. 
{b)  HgjClj  +  ShClj  =  2Hg  4-  SnCl,. 

The  spark-spectrum  of  mercury  obtained  by  an  electric 
discharije  pussiug  fmm  platinum  wirea  moistened  with  mercuric 
chloride  contains  several  lines,  of  which  one  in  the  green  altnost 
coincident  witli  a  silver  line,  and  one  in  the  blue  are  especially 
bright  In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  other  characteristic 
lines  close  together,  occumug  in  the  greenish  yellow  (Lecoq 
de  Boisliaudran). 

Mercury  is  best  determined  quantitatively  by  precipitating 
the  soliiLioa  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphide  thus 
precipitated  frequently  contains  free  sulphur,  and  it  is  therefore 
■warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid  being  added  drop  by 
dntp  untd  the  sulphur,  which  separates  out,  has  become  yellow. 
Then  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  nearly  neutralised  with 
caustic  soda,  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  added,  and  the  sulphide 
again  thrown  down  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  tlie  precipi- 
tate thus  obtained  is  quickly  washed  with  cold  water,  dried 
at  100"  and  weighed.  Mercury  can  also  be  determined  as 
inercuix)U8  chloride  and  as  the  metal. 

77ic  atomic  weight  of  mercury  has  been  determined  by 
Erdmann  and  Marchaud,^  by  the  analysis  of  pure  cinnabar  and 
pure  mercuric  oxide.  The  mean  of  five  analyses  of  the 
sulphide  was  as  follows : 

Mercury  SC'Sll 
Sulplnir    13-789 

lOOOOO 

From  this  the  following  atomic  weight  is  calculated : 
86-211x3V98_ 

13-789  ^^^  ^* 

Yive  analyses  of  the  oxide  gave  the  following  mean: 
Mercury  92"597 
Oxygen     7403 


100-000 


=  199-63 


The  atomic  weight  thus  obtained  is 
92-597  X  15-96 
7-403 

Hence  the  mean  of  the  two  determinations  is  199*8. 

1  Z^urn,  Pract  Ckem,  xxxl,  3B5, 
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Yttrium. 

LauLbauum. 

Cerium. 


Didymiunt 

Terbium. 

Erbium. 


245  In  the  year  1794  Professor  GadoUu  of  Abo  in  Finland 
discovered  a  new  earth  in  the  mineial,  termed  after  him  gadoliaite, 
which  had  been  found  at  Ytterby  in  the  year  1788,  This  dis- 
covery was  confirmed  in  tlie  year  17'J7  by  Eckeberg,  who  found 
that  the  compound  separated  by  Gadolin  contained,  together  with 
gluclna,  a  new  earth,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  yttria.  In 
1803  Klaproth  discovered  a  second  peculiar  earth  in  another 
Swedish  inineral  found  at  RiddarhytUm,  which  mineral  had 
formerly  been  supposed  to  contain  tungsten,  and  to  this,  because 
it  became  dark-yellow  on  heating,  be  gave  the  name  of  ochroite. 
Tlie  same  substance  was  examined  simultaneously  by  Berzeliua 
and  Hi8ing**.r,  and  they  considered  it  aa  the  oxide  of  a  new 
metal  and  termed  it  cerium,  after  the  planet  Cei-es.  which  had 
been  recently  discovered,  whilst  the  mineral  was  called  cerite. 

In  1819  Berzelius  observed  tliat  crude  yttria  also  contains 
ceria;  and  Mosander,  in  1839,  slioM^ed,  in  a  most  careful  investi- 
gation, that  the  latter  earth  contained  the  oxide  of  another 
metal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  lanthanum  (KavBdvco,  I 
lie  hidden)  ;  and  in  1841  he  discovered  a  third  new  substance, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  didymium  (from  BiBvfxoi,  twins). 
The  same  chemist  in  1843  concluded  from  another  series  of 
investigations  that  yttrium  is  invariably  accompanied  by  two 
other  metals,  to  which  lie  gave  the  names  of  terbium  and  erbium 
from  the  terminal  letters  of  the  stem  of  the  word  Ytterby.  Ac- 
cording to  the  investigations  of  Bunsen  and  Bahr,^  only  one  of 
*  Ann,  Chem.  Pftam,  cxxxvif.  1, 
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the  two  last-named  metals  appears  to  exist,  aud  for  this  tbey 
retained  the  name  erbium,  but  tlie  recent  researches  of  Dela- 
fontaine  and  Marignac  *  have  however  shown  that  terbium  is 
a  distinct  element. 

The  metals  of  the  cerium  group  occur  in  several  rare  minerals 
found  in  Scandinavia,  Siberia,  and  Greenland.  They  are  chiefly 
contained  as  silicates,  less,  frequently  as  phosphates,  tantalatos, 
titanates,  and  fluorides.  The  following  analyses  give  the  com- 
position of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these : — 


Cerit«  from  Bastniia 
(Hermann). 

SiO,      . 
CeA    . 


1^03 

FeO 
CaO 
H,0 

CO, 


21-35 
60-99 

3-51 
3-90 
1-46 
1-65 
6'31 
0-8:i 


100-00 

GadoUnito  from 
{Kbnig) 

SiOj      .    , 

Ytterby 

22G1 

YA 

34-64 

Ce,0, 

Er,0, 

2'86 
2-93 

Di,0, 

8-38 

Fe,0, 

3-21 
4-73 

FeO 

976 

BeO 

6-96 

CaO 

0-83 

MgO 
Na,0 
HjO 

015 
0-38 

1-93 

Orthite  from  Greenland 
^Kainmelsberg). 


SiO, 

Alps 

FeA 

CegOj 

La,0, 

FeO 

CaO 

HjO 


33-78 
1403 

6  36 
12  03 

5-67 
13-63 

1212 
1*78 


99-37 


10000 

Wolilerite  fr 
(Jel 

Nb.0.  . 
YiO,     . 

om 
in). 

Hitteroe 

13-37 
34-90 

UO,      . 

7-75 

A],0,    . 

5-41 

CeA    • 

8-43 

Y,0,     . 

13-20 

FeO      . 

254 

MgO     . 
CaO      . 

3-92 
1-63 

H,0      .    . 

287 

9902 


346  The  separation  of  the  metals  of  this  group  from  one 
another,  and   the   preparation    of    their   pure    uompouuds,   is 
>  Arth,  Sc,  Phy9.  NaL  4e  Oenive,  1878,  278  and  28S. 
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extremely  difficult  Of  the  several  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  we  shall  here  only  mention  that  which  Bunsen  ^  em- 
ploys in  his  spectral-analytical  researches.  His  words  are  as 
follows : 

**  As  the  separation  of  these  earths  presents  very  confiider- 
able  difficulties,  and  as  the  methods  hitherto  employed  do  not 
yield  altogether  satisfactory  i^esults,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
necessary  that  I  should  say  something  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  perfectly  pure  material  with  which  the  spectra  here- 
after described  were  obtained. 

"  Cerite  from  Utoe  was  pulverised  and  mixed  in  a  Ilessian 
crucible  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  fill  the  crucible  to  one-third ;  the  excess  of  acid  was  removed 
by  strongly  heating  the  crucible ;  the  powdered  residue  was  mixed 
with  water  at  0°,  care  being  taken  that  no  rise  of  temperature 
should  ensue;  the  solution  was  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
solid  matter,  which  was  again  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  &c. 
From  the  solution  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (in 
order  to  remove  arsenic,  molybdenum,  bismuth,  copper,  and 
lead),  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  oxidised  by 
chlorine,  the  oxalates  of  cerium,  lantliaiium,  and  didymium  were 
precipitated  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  The  oxides,  obtained  by 
fitrongly  heating  the  precipitated  oxalates,  were  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  was  evaporated  to  the  consistency 
uf  a  synip  over  the  water-bath. 

"By  dissolving  the  mass  after  cooling  in  cold  water^  and  boil- 
ing the  liquid  for  some  time  with  water  containing  2  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  per  liter,  the  greater  part 
of  the  cerium  was  precipitated  as  basic  sulphate  (three  liters 
of  the  acidified  water  were  required  for  250  grams  of  cerite). 
The  precipitate  was  washed  with  acidified  water,  dissolved  in  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  reprecipi- 
tated  by  pouring  into  a  liter  of  boiling  water.  The  solution, 
precipitation,  and  washing  were  repeated  two  or  three  times 
before  every  iiniturity  was  removed  from  the  precipitate.  After 
these  processes  the  greater  part  of  the  cerium  remains  in  solu- 
tion, so  that  but  a  few  grams  of  the  pure  cerium  compound 
are  obtained  from  100  grams  of  the  mixed  oxides.  A  puro 
product  may  be  obtained  from  the  various  liquids  collected 
during  the  processes  by  treating  them  as  described  above. 

"  The  perfect  purity  of  the  substance  thus  obtained  was  shown 
1  Pha.  Mag,  m  1.  5S3. 
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by  the  following  behaviour;  The  pale-yellow  hydrated  oxide 
precipitated  by  caustic  potash  from  tlie  solution  of  the  basic 
sulphate,  when  treated  with  chlorine  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  yielded  a  deep  orange-red  oxidation  product, 
without  the  solution  (althou^^h  saturated  with  chlorine)  taking 
up  the  smallest  trace  of  a  foreign  earth. 

"  Cerium  oxide,  after  being  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  is  of  a 
pure  yellowish-white  colour,  M'uich  changes  to  orange  while  the 
oxide  is  hot.  The  sulphate  does  not  give  the  smallest  jtrecipitate 
(thorium  oxide)  when  warmed  with  sodium  dithionate.  The 
oxalate  is  to  a  considerable  extent  soluble  in  ammonium  oxalate 
solution,  but  is  entirely  reprecipitated  on  dilution  with  cold 
water.  Small  quantities  obtained  in  this  way  by  fractional  pre- 
cipitation, when  converted  into  chlorides,  showed  one  and  the 
same  spark -spectrum  when  examined,  and  gave  no  iudication  of 
the  lines  peculiar  to  lanthanum  or  yttrium.  Mo  ajjpeai-auce 
of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  didymiura  or  erbium  could  be 
obtained  with  any  of  the  concentrated  cerium  solutions. 

'*The  preparation  of  pure  Inntlianum  compounds  is  best  com- 
menced with  the  liquid  from  which  basic  cerium  sulphate  lias 
been  for  the  first  time  precipitated  by  means  of  boiling  acidified 
water.  This  liquid  is  boiled  with  natural  pulverised  maguesite/ 
whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  dissolved  cerium  oxide  is  pre- 
cipitated. After  removing  the  precipitate,  oxalic  acid  is  added 
.to  the  liquid  acidified  with  hydrocliloric  acid  ;  the  precipitate 
which  is  formed  is  strongly  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till 
the  oxalic  acid  is  decomposed ;  the  oxides  thus  formed  ara 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  evRporatcd,  diluted 
with  water,  and  again  boiled  with  maguesite.  The  liquid,  which 
yet  contains  traces  of  cerium,  is  several  times  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  with  oxalic  acid  and  maguesite  ;  the  oxides  are 
at  last  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  is  removed  by  eva- 
poration, and  the  salt  is  heated  to  incipient  redness.  In  order 
to  obtain  fi-oin  this  salt  a  lanthanum  compound  perfectly  free 
from  didymiuin,  tlic  original  process  of  Mosander  is  the  simplest 
and  safest  The  dehydrated  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  small 
quantities  of  water  at  0°  to  5* ;  the  liquid  is  warmed  until 
the  lanthanum  salt  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  boft  white  mass 
of  small  needles ;  this  mass  is  placed  in  a  funnel  heated  to 
100",  and  the  mother  liqiior  (which  is  set  aside  for  the  pre- 
paration of  didymium  salts)  is  removed  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump.     Tlie  mass  dehydrated  at  an  incipient  red-heat  is  treated 
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in  the  same  way  six  or  eight  times.  A  layer  0*2  millimeter  thick 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  lanthanum  sulphate  shows  no 
trace  of  the  absorption-lines  of  didymium  or  erbium,  nor,  after 
conversion  into  chloride  and  testing  in  the  spark-spectrum,  any 
of  the  lines  of  cerium  or  yttrium. 

"  Samples  of  lanthanum  oxalate  obtained  from  this  raaterial 
by  fractional  precipitation  exhibited,  when  converted  into 
chlorides,  no  diflerences  in  the  number,  position,  and  relative 
intensity  of  their  lines. 

"Lanthanum  oxalate  comports  itself  towards  ammonium  oxa- 
late in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  cerium  salt ;  the 
fractional  precipitates  from  ammonium  oxalate  show  the  same 
spectrum  throughout,  Lanthanum  chloride  gives  no  flame- 
spectrum  ;  but  it  is  characterised  by  a  very  brilliant  spark- 
spectrum  rich  in  lines. 

**  The  first  mother-liquor  from  the  lanthanum  sulphate  is  the 
starting-point  in  the  preparation  of  pure  didymium  compounds. 
The  methods  hitherto  put  forward  for  the  purifying  of  didymium 
compounds  yield  substances  in  which  lanthanum  is  easily 
detected  by  the  spark-spectrum.  The  removal  of  these  im- 
purities is  carried  out  by  me  as  follows  :  If  did3rmium  sulphate, 
prepared  according  to  Jloaander's  original  directions,  be  decom- 
posed by  oxalic  acid  gradually  a{Jded,  the  oxalates  of  didymium 
and  lanthanum,  which  are  at  first  precipitated,  are  again  dis- 
solved, until  a  point  is  reached  when,  upon  the  further  addition 
of  acid  and  shaking,  the  formation  of  a  permanent  crystalline 
amethyst-coloured  precipitate  commences.  This  first  part  of 
the  precipitate  is  rich  in  didymium  ;  it  is  separated  from  the 
other  part,  which  contains  larger  quantities  of  lanthanum. 

"  The  precipitate  is  converted  into  neutral  dehydrated  didy- 
mium sidphate,  which  is  again  treated  in  the  way  just  described  ; 
and  this  treatment  is  repeated  until  the  last  product  doea  not 
exhibit  any  lauthiiniira-lines  in  the  spark-spectrum." 

247  The  following  method  was  employed  by  Bunsen  and 
Bahr^  for  the  preparation  of  pure  yttrium  and  erbium  com- 
pounds. Gadolinite  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  pi*ecipitated  with 
oxalic  acid.  The  mixed  oxalates  of  yttrium,  erbium,  cerium, 
lanthanum,  didymium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  together  with 
traces  of  oxalate  of  manganese  and  silica,  are  then  converted 
into  nitrates,  and  the  solution  treated  with  an  excess  of  solid 

*  Atin^  Chem,  Pharm,  ozxxrli.  1, 
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potassium  sulphate.  Double  snlpliates  of  cerium,  lantbanuni, 
and  ditlymiuui  with  sulphate  of  potash  are  thus  formed,  and  as 
these  double  salts  are  insoluble  in  a  solutinn  of  potassium 
sulphate,  the  above  three  metals  can  thus  be  separated  from  the 
yttrium  and  erbium.  These  latter  are  then  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  means  of  oxalic  acid;  the  oxalates  converted 
into  the  oxides  by  ignition,  and  these  washed  witli  hot  water  in 
order  to  remove  any  potassium  carbonate.  The  oxides  are  then 
again  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  re-precipitated  from  solution  as 
oxalates,  and  again  converted  into  oxides  by  ignition;  these 
several  operations  being  repeated  until  the  nitric  acid  solution 
does  not  yield  any  longer  the  characteristic  absorption-spectrum 
of  didymium.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
when  any  calcitim  and  magnesium  salts  present  remain  in 
solution,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrates  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid.  In  ordei 
to  separate  yttrium  and  erbium  the  oxalates  are  converted  into 
the  nitrates,  tlie  solution  cvapomted  in  a  platinum  basin  imtil 
bubbles  of  nitrous  fumes  begin  to  come  off,  and  then  the  basin 
quickly  cooled  by  placing  it  in  cold  water.  The  bright  glassy 
mass  obtained  on  cooling  is  dissolved  in  such  a  quantity  of 
warm  water  that,  on  boiling,  no  precipitate  is  thrown  down. 
On  filuwly  cooling,  needles  of  erbium  nitrate  separate  out  con- 
taining yttrium.  These  are  separated  by  decantation  from  the 
liquid,  and  washed  with  water  containing  three  per  cent,  of  nitric 
acid.  The  mother-liquor  yields  a  second  crop  of  crystals  on 
repetition  of  the  process,  the  latter  portions  containing  however 
more  ji-trium.  The  salt  can  be  purified  by  mixing  the  first  and 
purer  crops  of  crystab,  and  recrystallising,  and  by  a  repetition 
of  these  operations  pure  erbium  nitrate  can  be  prepared. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  yttrium  compounds,  the  above 
mother-liquor  is  employed,  which,  together  with  erbium,  also 
contains  other  metals  of  the  group.  The  liquid  is  treated 
repeatedly  with  potassium  sulphate  until  the  solution  does  not 
show  the  didymium  absorption-spectrum.  The  yttrium  sulphate, 
containing  erbium  sulphate,  is  then  converted  into  the  nitrate, 
and  this  heated  nearly  to  redness.  Water  dissolves  basic  yttrium 
nitrate  from  the  residue,  and  by  repeating  this  process  a  product 
is  ultimately  obtained  which  does  not  exhibit  the  absorption- 
spectrum  of  erbium. 

The  metals  contained  in  cerite  and  gadolinite  decompose 
water  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  dissolve  readily  in 
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dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  form  with  water  insoluble  basic 
sesquioxides  such  as  ^TjOg  and  its  correapoadiug  salts  YCIy 
Y,(SO^„  &c. 


YTTRIUM.     Y  =  92'5 


I 


348  Berzelius  obtained  the  metal  yttrium  in  the  form  of  a 
dark  prey  powder  by  heating  the  chloride  with  potassium.  The 
powder  assumed  under  the  burnialier  the  lustre  and  colour  of 
iron.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  already  been  stated  that  this 
product  is  a  mixture  of  yttrium  and  erbiunu 

Yttrium  Oxide,  YjOj,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish-white  powder 
by  igniting  the  oxalate  or  hydroxide.  On  ignition  this  emits  a 
bright  white  light.  It  does  not  combine  directly  with  water, 
but  when  an  yttrium  salt  is  precipitated  with  an  alkali  the 
hydroxide  is  thrown  down  as  a  gelatinous  precipitata  Yttrium 
oxide  dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  sulphuric  acids. 


SALTS  OF  YTTRIUM, 


249  Yttrium  Chloride,  YClg,  formed  by  heating  the  metal 
in  cldorine,  is  a  white  non-volatile  body.  When  the  oxide  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  the  hydrate  YCI3  +  6HjO  is 
obtained  on  evaporation  in  deliquescent  prisms  which  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  ether.  These  decompose 
when  heated  alone  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  but 
when  ignited  in  preaeuce  of  sal-aninioniac  the  anliydrous 
chloride  is  obtained. 

The  bromide  and  iodide  are  very  similar  to  the  chloride. 

Yttrixtm  Fluoride  occurs  together  with  the  fluorides  of  cerium 
and  calcium  in  the  mineral  yttrocerite  found  near  Fahlun  in 
Sweden,  at  Amity,  Orange  County,  New  York,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  at  Mount  Mica  in  Maine.  It  is  massive,  crystalline- 
granular  and  earthy,  having  a  glistening  vitreous  to  pearly  lustre, 
and  colour  varying  from  violet-blue  to  grey  and  white.  Some- 
times it  has  a  re<idish-brown  colour. 

Yttrium  SidpJiate,  Y2(S0^)3  4  8H2O,  forms  transparent  cr}'stals, 
which  lose  their  water  at  115".  100  parts  of  water  at  15*'5 
dissolve  15*2  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  but  when  the  solution 
is  warmed  a  portion  separates  out  m  the  crystalline  state. 
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Yiirium  Nitrate,  Y(NO^  +  6H,0,  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  fomiiiig  large  needled  which  do  not  effloresce 
in  the  air. 

Yttrium  Orthophoifphatc,  YPO4  +  2H2O,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
vater;  the  metaphospfuitet  Y(P0^3,  is  au  insoluble  crystalline 
powder ;  and  the  pyrophosphate,  2YHFfij  +  7HjO,  is  soluble  in 
water. 

Yttriuin  Carhanate^Y ^{CO^^  +  3HjO,  is  a  heavy  white  powder 
insoluble  in  water. 

Yttrium  Sulphide,  YjS,,  is  obtained  as  a  grey  powder  by  heat- 
ing the  oxide  in  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  hut  is  decomposed  by  acids  (Wohler). 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  YrrBHT^L 

250  This  metal  is  most  readily  recognised  by  the  spark 
Bpectrum  of  tlie  chloride.  This  contains  a  large  number  of 
bright  lines,  of  wliich  two  groups  lying  near  the  sodium  line 
towards  the  red  are  especially  characteristic.  The  reactions  of 
the  yttrium  salts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  zirconium,  under 
which  metal  further  details  will  be  given. 

In  order  to  estimate  yttrium  quantitatively  it  is  precipitated 
as  the  oxalate  or  hydroxide,  and  this  by  ignition  is  converted 
into  the  oxide.  If  potassiurn  salts  are  present,  the  oxalate 
precipitate  consists  of  3rttTium  potassium  oxalate,  and  this  on 
heating  yields  a  mixture  of  }i;tria  and  potassium  carbonate, 
which  must  then  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
earth  reprecipitated  by  ammonia. 

The  aiofjiic  weight  of  yttrium  was  determined  by  Bahr  and 
Bonsen  by  the  analysis  of  tlie  .sulphate  to  be  92*5.  According 
to  Cleve  and  Hoe^lund  *  on  the  other  hand  it  is  89*6. 


LANTH  AN  U  M.     La  =  139U 

251  Mosander  obtained  metallic  lanthanum  as  a  grey  powder 
by  heating  the  chloride  with  potassium.  Uillebrand  and 
I^orton  ^  prepared  it  by  tlie  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride, 
and  obtained  it  in  tlie  form  of  fused  globules,  some  of  which 
weighed  as  much  as  six  grams.  Thus  prt^pared  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  6163  and  an  iron  grey  colour;    it  takes  a  high 

>  Bull.  Soc.  CJUm,  [2]  ruL  193.  >  Pogg,  Ann,  cM.  466. 
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polirih,  but  soon  tarnishes,  even  on  exposure  to  diy  air,  attaining 
a  steel-blue  colour.  The  metal  can  be  hammered  ont  to  tolerahlj 
thin  foil,  but  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire.  The  fiuelj-^liridad 
metal  burns  brightly  when  thrown  into  the  (lame.  It  also 
takes  fire  when  tlirown  into  chlorine  gas.  It  burns  less  brightly 
in  bromine  vapour,  and  combines  with  iodine  without  evolatioa 
of  light  and  heat.  Cold  water  oxidises  it  slowly  with  fomiatioo 
of  the  hydroxide.  Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
attack  it,  but  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  in  hydrochlCTic  add 
it  dissolves  with  violent  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  oxi- 
dised both  by  concentrated  and  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Lanthanum  Ox-ide,  La^Oj.  This  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  G*53,  by  heating 
the  hydroxide,  oxalate,  carbonate,  or  nitrate.  It  combines 
with  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  like  lime,  with  formation  of 
a  voluminous  snow-white  powder  of  Lanthnnum  Hydroscidty 
La(0H)3,  which  is  also  obtained  by  precipitating  a  lanthanum 
salt  with  an  alkali  in  the  form  of  a  gdatinous  precipitate  which 
easily  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  The  hydroxide  has 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  decomposes  ammonia  salts  on  heating 
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352  Lanthanum  Chloride,  LaClg.  This  body  is  obtained  in 
the  anhydrous  state  by  heating  its  ammonium  double  salt.  It 
is  a  crystalline  mass  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  When 
the  oxide  is  dbsolved  in  hydrachloric  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  a  syrup,  large  prisms  having  the  composition 
LaCl,  +  7H2O  are  deposited,  and  these  when  heated  lose  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Lanilmnwm  Sulphate,  1a^(^0^^  +  QHjO,  crj'stallises  in  six- 
sided  pointed  prisms  which  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
wat*>r.  One  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  at  1;^**  in  less 
than  6  parts,  whilst  at  100°  it  dissolves  in  about  115  parts  of 
water. 

Lanthanum  Nitrate,  La(N03)3  +  GHjO,  is  a  salt  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  crystallising  in  oblique  prisms  or  tables. 

Lanthanum  Carbonate,  Laj(C03)a  +  SHjO,  This  occurs  as 
lanthanite,  a  mineral  which  contains  varying  quantities  of  cerium 
and  cr}'3tallises  in  greyish-white,  pink,  or  yellowish  rhombic 
prisms.     It  occurs  at  Bastnas  in  Sweden ;  also  in  Silurian  lime- 
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Stone  with  the  zinc  ores  of  the  Saucon  Valley,  Lehigh  County,  Pa, 
ond  in  other  localities  in  the  United  States.  When  a  lanthanum 
salt  is  precipitated  with  a  soluble  carbonate,  this  same  salt  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  glittering  scales. 

Lftntkanum  Salpkide^  LOjSg,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide 
in  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  mass 
which  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Detection  and  Estimation  op  Lanthanum. 

253  Lanthanum  chloride  yields  a  spectrum  consisting  of 
many  very  bright  and  characteristic  lines,  by  means  of  which 
even  traces  of  the  metal  can  be  readily  detected  The  salts  of 
lanthanum  possess  an  astringent  sweet  taste.  Their  most  im- 
portant reactions  have  already  been  described. 

Lanthanum  is  determined  quantitatively  by  precipitating  it 
either  as  hydroxide  or  aa  oxalate,  these  being  converted  by  igni- 
tion into  the  oxida 

The  atomic  weight  of  lanthanum  has  been  determined  by 
many  chemists,  but  with  varj'ing  results.  Tlie  latest  experiments 
of  Cleve^  give  the  number  138'95  to  139'45,  whilst  Holzmann 
obtained  values  varying  from  1383  to  1398.  Hermann  found 
139-2,  and  Zschiesche^  obtained  135-1. 


CERIUM,  Ce  =  nra. 

254  This  metal  was  first  prepared  by  Mosander,  in  the  form 
of  powder,  by  heating  the  cldoride  with  sodium.  Wolder  after- 
wards obtained  it  in  the  coherent  state,  and  Hillebrand  and 
Norton  have  prepared  it  in  large  quantity  by  the  electrolysis  of 
the  chloride.  It  possesses  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron,  and  is 
tolerably  permanent  in  diy  air,  but  in  moist  air  tarnishes, 
becoming  first  of  a  yellow,  then  of  a  blue,  and  finally  of  a  green 
colour.  It  possesses  the  hardness  of  calc-spar  and  can  be 
hammered  and  rolled,  and,  when  warm,  drawn  into  wire.  The 
electrolytically  prepared  metal  has  a  specific  gravity  of  6'628, 
but  after  melting  under  common  salt  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
6'728.  Cerinm  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  silver,  but  at 
a  higher  one  than  antimony.  It  takes  fire  more  easily  than 
magnesium,  and  when  scratched  with  a  wire^  or  scraj>ed  with  a 
*  £ulL  Soc  Chim.  [2]  ixi.  196.  »  Joum,  pr,  Cfuvu  cvii.  66. 
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knife  the  particles  of  finely-divided  metal  which  are  rubbed  off 
take  fire.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  wlien  the  oietal  is 
struck  with  a  piece  of  flint,  sparks  of  the  metal  fiying  oflf  and 
burning  with  great  brilliancy.  The  metal  also  bums  in  the 
flame  with  a  much  more  brilliant  light  than  mognesitun.  It 
reacts  upon  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group,  upon  water,  and 
upon  acids  in  a  similar  way  to  lanthanum,  but  it  is  not  attacked 
in  the  cold  by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 


CERIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 


ass  Cerium  is  distinguished  from  the  other  metals  of  this 
group  by  forming  two  oxides;  (I)  a  sesquioxide,  Ce^Oj,  and  (2) 
a  dioxide,  CeO,.  The  latter  acts  as  a  weak  base,  and  in  nmny 
re.spect8  as  a  peroxide. 

Cenum  Scsquioa^idc,  CcjOj,  is  obtained  as  a  bluish-greea 
powder  by  heating  the  oxalate  or  carbonate  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas.  When  caustic  soda  is  added  to  its  salts  a  white 
voluminous  precipitate  of  the  hydroxide  is  thrown  down.  This 
on  exposure  to  the  air  takes  up  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
becomes  coloured  yellow. 

Cmuvi  Dioxide,  CeOg,  is  formed  when  a  cerium  salt  containing 
a  volatile  acid  is  heated  in  the  air.  It  is  a  white  or  pale  straw- 
coloured  powder.  On  heating  it  becomes  dark-red,  but  on 
cooling  it  assumes  its  original  tint.  When  cerous  chloride  is 
ignited  with  bomx  in  a  wind  furnace,  the  dioxide  is  obtained  ia 
the  form  of  crystals.^  On  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is 
first  reduced  to  the  sesquioxide  and  afterwards  to  metal.  It 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  lemon-yellow  coloured 
solution,  which  on  heating  forms  the  Bosquichloride,  chlorine 
being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
also  dissolves  it  with  a  dark-yellow  colour;  the  solution  is  a 
powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  evolves  considerable  quantities  of 
ozonised  oxygen. 

On  heating  the  acid  sulphate  with  caustic  potash,  or  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  water  containing  the  hydroxide  of  the 
Mcsquioxide  in  suspension,  the  compound  Ce(OH)^  +  CeO(OH)j 
is  formed,  and  this  on  drying  forms  a  sulphur-yellow  powder. 

^  2ioidenfllu6ld  Pogg.  Ann.  cxiv.  6ia. 
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SALTS  OF  CERIUM. 

356  Two  series  of  salts  are  known  corresponding  to   the 
oxides.    They  are  termed  the  cerous  and  the  eerie  salts. 


Cebotts  Salts. 

Cerous  Chloride^  CeClj,  is  formed  as  a  yellowish -white  subli- 
mate when  the  metal  is  heated  in  chlorine,  or  when  an  intimate 
mixture  of  the  oxide  and  carbon  is  heated  in  this  gas.  The 
hydrated  salt,  2CeCl,  +  6H3O,  remains  behind  as  ill-defined 
crystxils  when  a  solution  of  cerous  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid.  On  heating,  it 
decomposes  with  evolution  of  hydrocliloric  acid  and  formation 
of  a  basic  chloride. 

Cdvus  Bromide,  2CeBr,  +  SHjO,  forms  deliquescent  needles, 
which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  decompose  with  evolution  of 
bromina 

Cerom  Iod.idtt  Ceig  H-  9HjO,  forms  transparent  easily  soluble 
crystabi,  which  readily  decompose  with  evolution  of  iodine. 

Cerous  Fluoride,  CeFj,  is  a  white  precipitate. 

Ccrotis  Sulphate,  Cej(S0^)5,  separates  in  the  anhydrous  state 
from  a  warm  solution,  and  dissolves  in  six  parts  of  cold,  and 
about  sixty  parts  of  hot  water.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated 
at  a  moderate  temperature  the  salt  Ceo(SO^,  +  OHjO  crystallises 
out.     Other  hydrates  are  also  known. 

Potassxum-Ccrous  Sulphate,  SKjSO^  +  Cej(iSOJ,,  is  formed  when 
an  equal  or  greater  weight  of  potassium  sulphate  is  added  to  a 
►Bolution  of  cerous  sulphate.  It  dissolves  in  about  fifty-six  parts 
of  water  at  20'^,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  sulphata  It  dissolves,  however,  readily  in  acidified 
water,  and  on  slow  evaporation  a  double  saltj  CejfSO^),  + 
2KaS04H-  3H2O,  crystallises  out. 

If  less  than  the  above  proportion  of  potassium  sulphate  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  cerous  sulphate,  another  salt  having  the 
composition  Ce,(SOj3-i-K2SO^  is  formed  as  a  granular  crystalline 
mass. 

Sodium  and  ammonium  sulphate  also  fonn  with  cerium 
difficultly  soluble  double  salts. 

Cerous  Nitrate,  Ce(N03) ,  +  6H,0,  is  a  crystalline  mass  which 
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begins  to  decompose  about  200*.  Tt  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  alcohol,  and  forms  crystalline  double  salts  with  other 
nitrates. 

Ccrous  Phosphate,  CePO^.  occurs  in  the  mineral  niouazite, 
(CeLaDi)PO^.  This  mineral  oi^en  coutaina  thoriuni,  tin,  man- 
ganese, and  calcium  in  varying  quantities.  It  crystallises  in 
brownish  hyacinth-red  monoclinic  crystals,  and  occurs  in  the 
Urals,  in  Norway,  and  in  several  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Cerous  Carboruite,  Ce5(C0j,)g,  occnrs  in  lanthanite,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  sohifcion  of  cerous  sulphate  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  has  the 
composition  Ce,(C03)3+  OH^O,  and  on  standing  it  assumes  the 
form  of  small  sUky  needles. 

Cekic  Salts. 

257  ^*^*^  SidjjJiaU^  Ce(SO.X  +  711,0,  is  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing the  dioxide  in  dihite  sulphurie  acid  and  evaporating  the  salt 
in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  deposited  in  the 
form  of  retiifonii  matisea  consisting  of  fine  crj'stala.  In  the 
moist  state  tliese  are  brown,  wliilat  when  dried  they  are  yellow. 
When  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  the 
dioxide  and  the  solution,  diluted  with  water,  gi*adually  allowed 
to  evaporate,  the  salt  Ce,(SO,),  -\-  2Ce(S0,),-f  25H,0  is  deposited 
in  fine  red  crystals  resembling  those  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
whilst  from  the  mother  liquor  yellow  crystals  of  Ce(SO^),  -h 
411,0  are  deposited. 

Ceric  sulphate  forms  double  sulphates  with  the  sulphates  of 
the  alkali-metals,  sucli  as  Cc(SO.),  -f  2K.S0,  -f  211,0,  a  com- 
pound which  is  deposited  in  small  yellow  monoclinic  crystals. 
Ceric  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  basic 
salts,  from  which  water  extracts  more  and  more  acid,  and  thus, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  water  present,  salts  possessing  dif- 
ferent compositions  can  be  obtained. 

Ceric  Fluoride^  CoF^  -f  H,0,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  hydratedl 
cerium  dioxide  with  hydrofluoric  acid.     (Brauner.) 

Ceric  Nitrate  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  dioxide  in 
nitric  acid.  The  red  solution  is  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  a  b;isic  salt.  If  potassium  nitrate  be  added  to  the 
acid  solution  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  crystallize  in  a  vacuum 
over  lime,  yellow  glistening  six-sided  prisms  are  deposited,  hav- 
ing the  composition  2(Ce(N0,),  +  2KN0,)  4-  3H,0.  Ceric 
nitrate  also  forms  double  salts  with  other  nitrates. 

Cerium  Sulphide^  Ce,8„  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  burnt 
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the  vapour  of  sulphur  or  when  the  oxide  is  heated  in  carbon 
disulpliide  vapour.  "When  the  oxide  is  fused  with  three  paits  of 
sodium  pentaaulpliide  and  the  fused  mass  lixiviated  M'ith  water, 
cerium  sulphide  is  obtained  in  small  crystab  resembling  Mosaic 
gold,  which  do  not  undei^go  alteration  on  exposure  to  the  air. 


Detectiox  and  Estimation  of  CERitrw. 

358  The  spnrk  spectrum  of  cerium  contains  a  number  of 
bright  lines,  of  which  the  three  brightest  and  most  cliaracteriatic 
lie  in  the  green.  A  characteristic  reaction  for  the  cerium  com- 
pounds is  the  precipitation  of  red  eerie  hydroxide  when  sodium 
hypochloriU*  is  added  to  a  colourless  cerous  salt ;  this  dissolves 
in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  The 
oilier  reactions  have  already  been  described. 

In  order  to  determine  cerium  quantitatively  the  solution  is 
precipitated  with  caustic  potash,  and  the  washed  and  dried  pre- 
cipitate heated  in  the  air  in  onler  to  convert  it  into  the  dioxide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  cerium  has  been  determitied  by  several 
chemists.  Bunsen  '  and  Piammelsberg '  found  tlie  number  138, 
but  according  to  the  most  recent  investigations  of  Biihrig  *  who 
prepared  his  salts  with  tlie  greatest  care,  the  atomic  weight 
of  cerium  is  most  probably  141*2. 


DIDYMIUM.     Di  =  i47. 

359  Marignac  was  the  first  to  prepare  metallic  didymium  by 
heating  the  chloride  with  potassium.  He  obtained  the  metal  in 
the  form  of  a  green  powder  or  in  very  small  globules.  Hills- 
brand  and  Norton  liave  recently  obtained  it  in  larger  quantity 
by  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride.  In  its  chemical  pro- 
perties it  resembles  in  every  respect  the  foregoing  metals,  but  ia 
more  closely  allied  to  lanthanum  than  to  cerium.  It  possesses, 
however,  a  darker  colour  than  this  metal,  and  has  a  slightly 
yellow  tint ;  it  tarnishes  with  a  yellow  coloiu'  on  ex|K)sure  to  the 
air,  and  the  filings  of  the  nietid  burn  with  a  splendid  bright  light 
when  held  in  tlie  ilame.  Didymium  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
6-544 

DidyTiiium  Oxide,  Di^O^,  is  formed  by  igniting  the  hydroxide 

>  Ann,  Chem.  Phann,  Ixxxri.  265,  aud  cv.  40. 

'  Po^^'  Ann.  criii.  40.  '  Joum,  pi;  Cheni.  cxU.  209. 
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or  a  salt  containing  a  volatile  acid.  It  is  a  dirtj-blue  mass 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  6  852.  The  hydroxide,  Di(OH)^is 
a  slightly  rose-i-e*!  precipitate,  which  on  drying  has  a  reddish- 
grey  colour.    Both  compounds  decompose  ammoniacal  salts  on 

heating. 


SALTS  OF  DIDYMIUM. 


260  Didi/mium  Chloride,  DiClj  +  6HjO,  forms  rose-red  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  which 
decompose  on  heating.  When  the  solution  of  the  salt  mixed 
with  sal-ammoniac  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue 
ignited  in  absence  of  air,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained  as  a 
fibrous  ciystalline  rose-red  mass. 

Didymium  Bromide^  DiBr,  +  GHgO,  crystallises  in  violet 
prisms,  which  do  not  deliquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Didt/miuM  Sulphate^  Dij(S0)3  + 8  H,^0,  crystallises  readily  in 
large  rose-red  lustrous  six-sided  prisms,  which  completely  lose 
their  water  of  cr>'stallisation  at  200'*,  When  the  cold  concen- 
trated solution  is  boiled,  a  crystiilline  precipitate,  having  the 
composition  1)12(804)3  -h  2H5O.  separates  out 

Didijmium  Nitrate,  'Di(^0^^  +  OH^O,  fonna  large  violet 
crystals,  which  are  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
The  couceutrated  solution  has  a  violet  colour,  and  when  diluted 
it  assumes  a  rose-red  tint. 

Didymium  Carhonate,  T>\^{QO^^,  is  a  red  cr}'stalline  powder 
obtained  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  through  water  containing 
the  hydroxide  in  suspension, 

Didijmium  Sulphide,  Di^Sj,  is  obtained  as  a  greenish-brown 
powder  by  the  ignition  of  the  oxide  in  the  vapom-  of  carbon 
disulphide.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  and  quickly  by 
dilute  acids. 


Detection  and  Estimation  of  Didymiom. 

35t  Didymium  chloride  gives  in  the  spark-spectrum  indica- 
tions of  lines  in  the  green,  which  are,  however,  too  weak  to  be 
usetl  as  a  siitisfactory  means  for  its  detection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  solid  and  dissolved  salts  of 
didymium  is  very  characteristic,  and  serves  as  a  most  delicate 
teat  for  the  presence  of  this  metal ;  so  much  so  tliat  small  traces 
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of  the  metal  can  thus  be  detected  even  in  the  presence  of  other 
coloured  solutions. 

Bunsen  *  has  moreover  observed  that  the  absorption-spectrum 
of  didymium  undergoes  certain  remarkable  changes,  if  examined 
by  polarised  light,  according  as  the  ordinary  or  the  extraordinary 
ray  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  crystal ;  whilst  differences 
are  also  noticed  in  the  position  of  the  dark  bauds  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  didjTuium  compound  under  examination. 
The  changes  are  too  minute  to  be  seen  with  a  small  spectroscope, 
but  are  distinctly  observed  with  a  large  instmuienL  "  The  dif- 
ferences thus  obsen'cd,"  says  Bunsen,  "iu  the  absorption  spectra 
of  different  did^Tuium  compounds  cannot,  iu  our  complete  ignor- 
ance of  any  general  theory  for  the  absorption  of  light  in  media, 
be  connected  with  any  other  phenomena.  They  remind  one  of 
the  slight  gradual  alteration  in  pitch  which  the  notes  from  a 
vibrating  elastic  rod  undergo  when  the  rod  is  weighted,  or  of  the 
change  of  tone  which  an  organ-pipe  exhibits  when  the  tube  is 
lengthened," 

The  didymium  palts,  which  possess  a  sweetish  taste,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rose-red  or  violet  colour,  and  they  impart 
this  colour  to  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  when  heat«d  with  this 
reagent  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  The  glass  thus  obtained  also 
shows  the  characteristic  didymium  absorption  lines.  In  its 
other  reactions  didymium  resembles  lauthauum  and  cerium. 

It  is  usual  to  estimate  didymitim  by  precipitation  as  the 
oxalate,  and  this  is  converted  by  ignition  into  the  oxida 

The  atomic  ireiffht  of  didymium  is  according  to  Marignac  148, 
and  according  to  Hermann  1425,  whilst  from  the  most  recent 
experiments  of  Cleve  *  the  number  147  is  deduced. 


TERBIUM.     Tr.  =  i485, 


a  6a  This  metal  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  occurs  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  samarscite  of  North  Carolina,  which 
mainly  consists  of  the  niobates  of  iron,  yttrium,  erbium,  and 
terbium.  The  separation  of  terbium  from  the  other  metals  of 
this  group  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  a  complete 
method  of  separation  from  erbium  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Terbium  Oxide,  Tr^Oy  is  a  dark  orange-yellow  powder,  which 

>  Phil.  Uttg.  [4]  arait  177.  '  Bull.  Soe.  Ckim.  [2]  xxi.  Si«. 
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becomes  colourless  when  heated  in   hydrogen  without   loss 
weight     . 

Terbium  Sidphatty  Trj(S04)a  +  SHoO,  forms  colourless  crystals 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  sidphates  of  yttiium,  didy- 
znium,  and  erbiuin. 

The  terbium  salts  are  colourless  and  do  not  yield  any  absorp- 
tion spectrum.  The  atmnic  weight  of  the  metal  haa  not  yet 
been  accurately  determined,  as  the  salts  could  not  be  obtain* 
free  from  erbium.^ 


ERBIUM.     Er.  =  i69. 


263  This  metal  is  not  known  in  the  free  fatat«.  Its  salts 
closely  resemble  those  of  yttrium. 

Erbium  Oxide,  P^^O^,  is  a  white  powder  in  the  pure  state,  but 
generally,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  higher  oxides,  it 
has  a  yellow  tint.  The  hydroxide  is  a  white  precipitate,  which, 
after  ignition,  leaves  the  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder 
resembling  alumiua,  which  dissolves  only  slowly  in  acids. 

The  salts  of  erbium,  wliich  have  been  completely  investigated 
by  Cleve  and  Hoeglund,  have  a  similar  composition  to  tliose  of 
3rttrium,  but  are  distinguished  from  thera  by  their  pale-rose  tint 
and  tlieir  characteristic  absorption-spectrum,  which  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  didymium. 

A  remarkable  fact  respecting  erbium  is  that  when  its  oxide 
is  ignited  the  spectrum  is  a  continuous  one,  inteixupted  by  a 
number  of  bright  bands,  and  the  paints  of  maximum  intensity  of 
this  lumintjus  spectrum  con-espond  in  position  with  the  points 
of  greatest  darkness  in  the  absorption-spectrum  (Bahr  and 
Buusen).  By  this  means  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  erbium  from 
any  other  metal.  The  spark  spectrum  of  the  chloride  is  dif- 
lerenC  from  the  bright  spectrum  of  the  erbium  oxide,  and  it  is 
not  specially  characteristic. 

Theatmnic  weight  of  erbium  is,  according  to  Bahr  and  Bunsen, 
1689,  and  according  to  Cleve  and  Hoeglund,  170*5. 

The  following  extract  from  Bunsen's  memoir^  shows  bow 
easily  the  presence  of  the  metals  of  this  group  can  be  distin- 
guished by  means  of  the  spectroscope :  "  A  few  centigrams 
of  cerite  from  the  Bastniis  quarry  evaporated  with  liydrochloric 

1  Belafontoine  and  M*rigiiac.  Arch.  Sc  Phys,  NaL  Qtnitt^  1878,  273|  283. 
»  Pha,  Mag,  [4]  I.  6S7. 
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acid,  and  taken  up  -with  the  same  acid  and  water,  gave  a 
concentrated  solution  which  behaved  as  follows : — The  light 
passed  through  it  showed  the  characteristic  absorption  spectrum 
of  didymium.  As  no  trace  of  the  characteristic  absorption-lines 
of  erbium  appeared,  the  absence  of  erbium  in  this  cerite  was 
proved.  The  carbon  points  saturated  with  the  liquid  gave 
a  spark  spectrum,  in  which  ten  lanthanum  lines  and  three 
cerium  lines  appeared  clearly.  Similarly  a  solution  of  gado- 
linite  from  Ytterby  in  hydrochloric  acid  gave,  after  separatibn 
of  silica,  the  didymium  absorption-bands ;  those  of  erbium  ap- 
peared faintly.  The  calcium  and  sodium  lines  were  slightly 
visible,  and  the  yttrium  lines  appeared  very  plainly  in  the 
spark-spectrum,  the  characteristic  group  in  the  orange  being 
especially  prominent.  A  cerium  line  was  also  seen,  but  no 
lanthanum  lines ;  and  as  the  latter  spectrum  is  a  very  well 
marked  and  characteristic  one,  the  absence  of  more  than  a  trace 
of  this  metal  may  be  inferred.  Yttrium,  erbium,  didymium, 
cerium,  calcium,  and  sodium  were  therefore  found  in  this 
mineral" 
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AlumiQium. 


Indium. 


Gallium. 


9G4  These  metals  form  feebly  basic  sesquioxides,  of  which 
alumina,  Al^O,,  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  The  sulphates  of  these 
oxides  form  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metala, 
which  crystallise  in  regular  octohedrons,  and  of  which  comniou 
alum,  AIJSO;)^  4-  KSO^  +  24  HoO,  ia  the  best  known. 


ALUMINIUM.  Al  =  27-3. 


The  name  of  this  metal  is  derived  from  alumrn,  alum.  This 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  Greek  word  {(mrrrrTjpia),  was 
originally  used  to  designate  very  different  bodies,  all  of 
which  possess  tlie  common  property  of  an  astringent  taste. 
Tliere  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  ahun  itself  was  in- 
cluded amongst  these  bodies,  and  this  salt  was  well  known  to 
Geber  and  the  later  alchemists,  being,  however,  classed  amongst 
the  vitriols,  until  Paracelsus  showed  that  it  difl'ered  from  this  last 
family  of  salts.  In  his  second  treatise, !)<;  Gcneribus  Salium,  he 
states  :  "  Alum  is  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  metals,  but  is  a 
salt,  standing  alone  in  the  acid,  and  taking  its  corpus  from  the 
intermixture  of  tlie  earths ;  vitriol  does  not  do  so,  but  solely  froiu 
the  intermixture  of  metallic  corjwra.^*  The  nature  of  the  earth, 
which  is  combined  in  ahim  with  sulphuric  acid,  remained  long 
undetermined.  It  was  usually  supposed  to  be  a  calcareous  earth, 
although  it  was  noticed  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  clay, 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  an  alum;  and  henci 
Pott,  in  his  Litho(jtwsfj ,  published  in  1746,  states  that  the  basis 
of  alum  is  an  argillaceous  earth.    It  was  not  till  1754  that 


ALUMINIUM. 


Maiggraf  showed  that  alumina  dififers  totally  in  iU  properties 
from  lime,  and  that  elaj  contains  this  earth,  combined  with  silica. 

Davy,  as  well  as  other  chemists,  endeavoured  to  decompose 
it  into  its  elements,  as  it  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  ftn 
oxide.  The  results  they  obtained  were,  however,  but  unsatis- 
factoiy,  and  Wohlor,  in  1827,  was  the  first  to  prepare  pure 
aluminium. 

Of  all  the  elements,  with  the  exceptions  of  oxygen  and 
silicon,  aluminium  is  the  most  widely  distributed,  and  contained 
in  the  largest  quantity  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  It 
occurs  as  the  oxide,  AlgOj,  in  the  mineral  corundum,  of  which 
the  ruby  and  sapphire  are  varieties.  It  is  found  more  com- 
monly as  diaspore,  AljO^H^,  and  bauxite,  AlgFejO^H^  whilst 
it  occurs  in  far  larger  quantity  in  combination  witli  silica,  form- 
ing a  great  variety  of  double  silicates,  amongst  which  potash- 
f^ilspar,  or  orthoclase,  KjAl^SiO^j,  may  be  mentioned  as  being 
most  important,  as  this  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  granit«, 
gneiss,  syenite,  porphjTy,  trachyte,  &c.  Soda-felspar,  or  albite, 
and  lime-felspar,  or  labradorite,  also  occur  in  large  quantities. 
Amongst  other  important  double  silicates  we  find  the  garnet 
group.  The  several  members  of  this  group  are  named  from  the 
different  isomorphous  metals  which  they  contain;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  lime-alumina  garnet  or  grossulai*,  CaaAl^ijOj,; 
iron-alumina  garnet,  or  almandite,  (FeMg^^Al^SigOj, ;  lime-iron 
garnet,  or  andradite,  CagPe-iSiaOia.  Tlie  group  of  micas  also  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  important  minerals,  as  common  mica 
or  biotite.,  4  KH(MgFe),6Al2Sii(,Oj|, ;  and  clilorite  or  ripidolite, 
Hg(SlnFe)5(A]Fe)2Si30i8,  tlie  latter  compound  forming  the  chief 
^constituent  of  many  slate  rocks. 

The  weathering  of  felspar  gives  rise  to  porcelain-clay,  china- 
clay»  or  kaolin,  Al^Si^Oy  +  2H2O,  whilst  the  various  varieties 
of  coloured  clays  are  obtained  from  a  similar  disintegration  of 
felspathic  rocks  containing  iron. 

Although  alumina  is  largely  contained  in  all  fertile  soil, 
it  is  not  taken  up  by  plants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cryp- 
togams, especially  the  species  of  lycopodiums.  The  aah  of 
L  Clavatura  contains  up  to  2C'65,  and  that  of  L.  Chamaccy- 
parissus  even  as  much  as  67"26  per  cent  of  alumina,  whilst 
other  plants,  such  as  oak,  fig,  and  birch  grown  in  the  same  soQ 
contain  none.*  Aluminium  is  also  contained  in  the  solar 
atmodphere. 

*  Aderholdt,  Ann.  Ckem,  Pharm.  Ixuii.  111. 
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265  Preparation  of  Mdallic  Aluminium. — The  process  which 
Wobler  employed  for  the  preparation  of  aliuniniiuu  is  that 
which  13  now  luade  use  of  for  the  preparation  of  all  those  elemeDts 
which  occur  in  nature  combined  with  oxygen,  and  whose  oxides 
are  not  reducible  eitlier  in  the  presence  of  carbon  or  of  hydrogen. 
Wohler^  prepared  it  by  fusing  together  potassium  and  chloride 
of  aluminium  in  a  closed  crucible.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  grey  powder,  which,  under  the  burnisher,  exhibits  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  wlieu  pressed  in  an  agate  mortar  ad)iere-3 
together  in  the  form  of  glitteiing  particles. 

Woliler  afterwards  improved  his  method,  and,  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  aluminium  chloride  over  potassium,  obtained 
the  metal  in  fused  globules.*  In  the  year  1854  Bunsea  pre- 
pared aluminium  by  electrolysis  of  the  chloride,  and  in  the 
same  year  Devillo  commenced  his  first  experiments  on  the 
preparation  of  aluminium  on  a  large  scale.  The  process  he 
employed  was  that  of  Wdhler,  replacing,  however,  potassium 
by  sodium,  and  he  found  that  instead  of  the  pure  chloride  it 
was  preferable  to  use  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and 
sodium.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  the  "silver  made 
from  clay  "  naturally  attracted  great  attention.  Deville  then,  in 
concert  %vitli  other  chemists,  extended  his  experiments,  and  with 
tlieir  help  the  process  was  still  further  improved,  and  aluminium 
was  first  prepared  on  the  large  scale  at  works  near  Alais,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Merle. 

The  raw  material  for  tlie  production  of  the  metal  on  the 
large  scale  is  the  mineral  bauxite  (AlFe)jOjH^,  which  contains 
about  50  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  25  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide, 
together  with  silica  and  other  impurities.  This  is  pulverised- 
and  heated  with  soda  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  sodium 
aluminate  is  formed,  and  this  is  dissolved  out  of  the  cold  mass 
by  water.  The  clear  solution  is  decomposed  by  passing  a  cur- 
Tent  of  carbon  dioxide  through  it,  when  sodium  carbonate  is 
formed  and  a  precipitate  of  alumina  thrown  down ;  this  is 
collected  on  linen  filtere  and  well  washed.  After  drying  it 
forms  a  white  powder,  which  is  then  mixed  with  common  salt 
and  coal-dust,  and  the  mixture  formed  into  balls,  which  are 
then  rapidly  dried.  These  are  placed  in  an  upright  retort 
(Fig.  115),  built  of  fireclay  slabs,  and  the  temperatxire  slowly 
raised  until  a  white-heat  is  reached,  and   then  dry  clilorine 


*  Pogg,  Ann.  id.  1*6, 


•  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,  ivu.  47,  and  liii  422, 
•  Pogg.  Ann.  xcU.  643. 
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led  in  at  the  lower  part  of  the  retort.  Tho  doable  chlorirle 
of  alurainium  and  sodium  volatilises  and  passes  through  a  tube 
at  the  upper  eud  of  the  retort,  and  is  deposited  in  a  side 
chamber  (l)  made  of  fireclay  slabs,  carbonic  oxide  and  the  excess 
of  chlorine  being  led  away  by  a  tube  to  the  chimney.  In  the 
manufacture  100  kilos,  of  the  double  chloride  are  mixed  with 
35  kilos,  of  sodium  and  4D  kilos,  of  cryolite,  which  last  serves 
as  a  flux.  The  wliole  mixture  is  brought  on  to  the  floor  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  the  temperature  of  wldch  is  gradually 
raised  until  the  whole  ia  fused.  The  fused  metal  collects  on 
the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  and  is  then  cast  into  moulds.^    The 


FiG.  115. 


aluminium  thus  prepared  is  not  pure,  always  containing  iron 
and  some  quantity  of  silicon. 

a66  Properties, — Aluminium  is  a  tin-white  metal,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  assuming  a  bright  polish.  The  appearance  of  objects  made 
of  aluminium  is,  however,  improved  by  giving  to  the  surface  of 
the  metal  a  dead  appeai-ance.  This  is  accomplished  by  acting  on 
the  surface  with  weak  soda-lye,  and  afterwards  washing  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  Aluminium  is  malleable,  and  can  be  drawn 
into  fine  wire,  and  hammered  into  very  thin  leaf.     It  can  be 

*  Wartz,  Scr,  EjUw,  IndttH.  857. 
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Ijest  worketl  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  150^  In  the  compact 
state  it  is  very  soDorous,  emitting  a  tone  when  struck  like  that 
of  flint  glass.  The  cast  metal  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*56,  and  is 
as  hard  as  silver,  whilst  the  hammered  metal  has  a  haj^dness  of 
soft-iron,  and  a  speciBc  gravity  of  2*67.  The  hardness  is  again 
diminished  on  further  heating.  It  fuses  at  about  700^  la 
order  to  re-melt  the  metal  a  fusing  mixture  of  common  salt  and 
potassium  chloride  mast  be  employed,  as  the  presence  of  other 
fluxes,  such  as  borax,  glass,  Sec,  render  the  metal  very  impure. 
On  slowly  cooling  it  assumes  a  crystalline  stnicture,  the  forms 
iudicatiug  that  it  crystallises  in  octohedruns.  It  conducts  elec- 
tricity eight  times  better  than  irou,  and  heat  somewhat  better 
than  zinc.  Pure  aluminium  does  not  oxidise  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures on  exposure  to  air;  but  the  impure  metal  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  oxide.  When  heated 
in  oxygen  it  oxidises  only  on  the  surface  without  combustion. 
If  a  hue  aluminium  wire  be  wound  round  a  piece  of  charcoal 
the  metal  burns  brightly  with  tlie  charcoal  in  oxygen,  and  if 
a  piece  of  thin  aluminium  foil  or  leaf  be  heated  in  a  glass 
globe  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  it  burns  with  a  sudden 
flash  of  intensely  white  light  Aluminium  foil  decomposes 
water  at  100°,  being  slowly  converted  into  the  hydroxide 
which  retains  the  form  of  the  foil  The  metal  dissolves  readily 
in  aqueous  alkalis,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  it  dejKJsits 
the  metals,  lead,  silver,  and  zinc  from  alkaline  solutions,  whilst 
neutral  or  acid  solutions  are  not  altered  by  it.  It  precipitates 
metallic  copper  from  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  the  best  solvent  for  aluminium.  DDute 
sulphuric  acid,  however,  also  dissolves  it  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  on  heating 
with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide.  On  the  other  hand  concen- 
trated, as  well  as  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  without  action  ou  tlie 
metaL  Organic  acids  attack  it  only  slightly,  but  it  dissolves  in 
them  with  ease  in  the  presence  of  chlorides  such  as  common 
salt  Hence  it  cannot  be  used  for  plating  cooking  utensils. 
According  to  Wohler  aluminium  foil  takes  fii*e  in  a  current  of 
chlorine,  but  according  to  Bottgor  this  is  only  the  case  when  it 
is  tded  round  with  brass  wire  to  which  some  Dutch  metal  is 
fastened.  At  high  temperatures  aluminiimi  also  combines  with 
sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  and  it 
forms  with  many  metals  characteristic  alloys. 

Aluminium  possesses  so  many  valuable  properties,  such,  for 
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inatance^  as  its  low  specific  gravity,  fine  lustre,  unalterability  in 
the  air  and  in  suljiliuretted  hydrogen,  non-poiponous  qualities, 
and  ease  of  working,  that  a  widesjiivftd  ap|ilicatiou  of  th<i  meUil 
might  be  hwked  for;  and  in  the  Tendon  Exhibition  of  1862 
a  large  number  of  various  objects  of  aluminium  were  shown. 
The  hopes  which  were  then  entertained  concerning  its  geneml 
applicability  have  unfortunately  not  been  fulfilled,  and  at  the 

jsent  time  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  opera- 
'glasses  and  physical  apparatus  where  lightness  and  strength  are 
especially  requisite.  Some  of  tlie  alloys  of  aluminium  are 
rather  largely  used,  but  the  high  price  of  t!ie  metal  and 
its  alloys  seems  fatal  to  its  general  employment.  The  cost 
of  production  is  about  80  francs  per  kilo.,  and  it  is  sold  at 
about  100  francs;  and  at  present  there  is  no  prospect  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture  being  much  reduced.^  In  spite  of  this, 
many  branches  of  manufacture  as  well  as  of  science  are  much 
indebted  to  the  establishment  of  the  aluminium  industry,  for  by 
this  means  the  minerals  bauxite  and  cryolite  were  brought  into 
large  use,  whilst  the  price  of  sodium,  whicli  in  1852  was  ten 
shillings  an  ounce,  is  now  reduced  to  five  shillings  per  pound. 
At  the  present  time  pure  caustic  soda  is  prepared  from  sodium, 
and  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  valuable  sodium  has  proved  in 
scientific  research,  and  remember  the  great  progi'ess  which  has 
been  made  in  every  branch  of  chemical  science  by  the  use  of 
this  metal,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sodium,  and,  therefore,  of  that  of  aluminium,  which 
gave  the  impetus  to  the  cheap  preparation  of  the  alkali  metal* 

267  Alloys  of  Aluniiniutn,  Copper  fomis  an  alloy  with  alu- 
minium possessing  the  colour  of  gold.  Tliat  containing  aboub 
10  per  cent  of  the  latter  metal  is  usually  known  as  aluminium 
bronze,  and  possesses  the  ajipearance  of  standard  gold.  For  the 
preparation  of  this  alloy  chemically  pure  copper  must  be  cm- 
ployed,  as  that  which  contains  iron  yields  on  inferior  product. 
The  alloy  is  at  first  brittle,  but  when  fused  several  times  it 
acquii-es  valuable  properties.  Thus  it  becomes  malleable,  yields 
fine  castings,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  has  a  tensile  strengtli 
equal  to  cast  steeh  As  in  the  case  of  aluminium,  great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  general  employment  of  this  alloy,  as  it  is 
.less  alterable  in  the  air  than  either  brass  or  bronze.  Kifie- 
barrels  and  even  rifie-cannou  have  been  made  from  it.    Tliese 

^  Cnifle  nnO  monufactured  Aluminium  can  be  obtained  from    the    Socj^t^ 
nonynie  d"  I'Alumininm  *2I,  Houlevani  PoiMonnifers  Paris. 
*  BiedermADD,  Bor.  Enlw,  Cktm.  Ind,  599. 
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appear  to  answer  admirably,  but  the  high  price  of  15  franca 
per  kilo,  has  prevented  the  general  eDit»loyment  of  the  alloy. 
It  is,  however,  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  physical  appa- 
ratus as  well  as  of  ornamental  goods.  Aluminium  can  be 
alloyed  with  silver,  yielding  a  hard,  easily-polished  alloy.  That 
containing  4  per  cent  of  silver  has  been  employed  for  the  con- 
struction of  beams  for  chemical  balances,  ou  accoant  of  ilB 
lightness  and  its  unalterability  in  tlie  air. 

Aluminium  also  combines  with  mercury  when  it  is  moistened 
with  caustic  alkali,  or  when  the  two  metals  are  fused  together  in 
an  indifferent  gas.  The  amalgam  is  very  biittle,  oxidises  easily 
in  the  air,  and  decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
When  a  piece  of  aluminium  is  rubbed  with  leather  which  is  im- 
pregnated with  mercury  the  metallic  surface  becomes  hot,  and  in 
a  few  moments  warty  concretions  of  the  oxide  ore  formed.* 


ALUMINIUM  AND  OXYGEN. 

a68  Aluminium  Ox^ide  or  Alumina,  AlgOj,  is  found  in  natoiv! 
in  the  form  of  the  mineral  corundum,  crystallising  in  hexagonal 
prisms,  and  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The  more  or  lees 
colourless  crystals  as  well  as  those  which  are  coloured  brown 
by  ferric  oxide  and  which  are  either  translucent  or  opaque  are 
called  corundum;  those  which  are  coloured  red  by  chromium 
compounds  are  termed  ruby,  whilst  those  which  have  a  blue 
tint,  due  probably  to  cobalt,  are  termed  sapphires.  The  yellow 
crystals  are  termed  oriental  topaz,  and  the  purple  oriental 
amethyst,  whilst  the  green  are  termed  orientnl  emeralds. 
Coarse  and  granular  corundum  containing  magnetite  or  htema- 
tite  intimately  mixed  with  it,  and  having  a  grey  or  blackish 
colour,  is  terme<i  emejy.  Of  this  mineral  there  are  man; 
gradations,  from  the  finely  ground  emery  to  those  kinds  in 
which  the  corundum  is  present  in  distinct  crystals.  Crystallised 
alumina  is  only  second  in  hardness  to  the  diamond,  and  hence 
it  is  largely  used  for  polishing  and  grinding  the  surfaces  of 
glass  and  metal. 

When  aluminium  hydroxide  or  aluminium  salts  containing 
volatile  organic  acids  are  he-ated,  alumina  remains  either  as  a 
white  powder  or  in  amorphous  gum-like  masses.  If  this  be  not 
too  strongly  ignited  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  acids,  which, 
however,  do  not  attack  the  crystallised  compound.  When  more 
I  John  and  HinzQ,  Brr,  IMitKK  Chem.  Oca.  vii.  140S. 
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Btrutigly  ignited,  amorphous  alumina  becomes  denser  and  harder. 
After  ignition  in  the  tiame  of  the  spirit-lamp  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  3'5,  and  when  more  strongly  heated  in  a  porcelain- 
kiln,  it  attains  a  specific  gravity  of  3'9.  It  is  then  nearly  as 
hard  as  corundum,  but  still  amorphous  (H.  Rose).  Alumina 
melts  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  to  a  thin  liquid,  which,  on 
cooling,  assumes  a  crystalline  structure  and  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  corundum.  A  similar  oxide  may  be  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  the  finely  divided  metal.  If  aluminium 
hydroxide  be  moistened  with  potassium  bichromate  and  the 
dried  mass  fused  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  artificial 
ruby  is  obtained  (Gaudiu),  and  the  same  material  may  be 
prepared  by  lieating  to  whiteness  a  mixture  of  borax  and 
amorphous  alumina  containing  a  small  quantity  of  chromium 
sesijuioxide  (Ebelmen).  Crystallised  alumina  is  also  obtained 
when  fluoride  of  aluminium  is  allowed  to  act  upon  boron  tri- 
oxide  nt  a  very  high  temperature  (Deville  and  Caron),  or  when 
aluminium  phosphate  is  fused  with  sodium  sulphate  (Debiay). 

Fremy  and  Feil  *  have  recently  obtained  crystallised  alumina 
on  the  large  scale  by  heating  equal  parts  of  alumina  and  lead 
oxide  to  a  bright  red-heat.  The  product  consists  of  two  distinct 
layers :  one  of  lead  silicate  derived  from  the  action  of  the  lead 
oxide  upon  the  silica  of  the  crucible;  the  other  layer  is  a 
vitreous  mass,  and  contains  cavities  filled  with  colourless 
crystals  of  corundum.  By  the  addition  of  from  2  to  3  per 
cent,  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  the  materials,  crj'stals  of  ruby 
were  obtained,  wliilst  crystals  of  sapphire  were  prepared  by 
adding  a  trace  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  Splendid  crystals  of  rose- 
red  coloured  ruby  were  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  alumina  and  barium  fluoride  with  from  2  to  3  per  cent 
of  potassium  bichromate  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  glass 
furnace.  This  is  explained  by  the  production  of  a  volatile 
fluoride  of  aluminium  which  undergoes  decomposition  in  con- 
tact with  the  gases  of  the  furnace  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  deposition  of  crystalline  alumina,  the  crystals 
being  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cnicible.  In  these 
experiments  a  crystalline  double  silicate  of  barium  and  alu- 
minium is  also  formeil.  Artificial  ruby  and  sapphire  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  nataial  stones,  so  that  important 
applications  may  be  predicted  for  this  discovery. 

In  order  to  obtain  crystallised  aluminium  in  solution  it  must 


FkU.  Mag,  [6]  y.  47. 
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either  be  fused  tugether  with  caustic  potash  or  with  aoid  potas- 
sium sulphate.  It  is  also  dissolved  when  heated  in  closed  tubes 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

269  Hydroxides  of  Aluminium,  Several  of  these  occur  in 
nature.  The  most  important  are  hydrargillite.  AlgCOH)^ ;  dia- 
Bpore,  AljOnCOH)^,  both  of  which  are  crystalline  ;  and  bauxite 
(AlFe)20(0H),,  which  is  found  as  an  amorphous  ma«8. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  soluble  salt  of  alumina  in  the 
cold  a  golatiuous  precipitate  falls  down;  but  when  precipitated 
at  the  boiling  point  an  opaque  white  precipitate  is  deposited, 
wliicli  when  dried  at  the  ordiimry  temperature  forms  a  hard, 
horn-like  mass  having  the  composition  Al^Og  +  SH^O  or 
Als(OH)g  +  2II2O.  AVhen  heated  to  somewhat  above  300**  it 
gradually  parts  with  water,  forming  the  compound  Al20j(0H),; 
and  this  on  ignition  yields  alumina  and  water.  In  thia  latter 
reaction  the  finely  divided  particles  exhibit  a  peculiar  motion 
which  continues  even  after  removal  of  the  flame.* 

Precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide  possesses  in  high  degree 


the  power  of  withdrawing   from  solution  both  inorganic  sal^^H 
and  organic  bodies.     This  property  is  employed  in  the  purifica^B 
tion  of  drinking  water  as  well  as  in  the  clarification  of  sugar- 
syrup  before  it  is  jdaced  in  the  polarising  apparatus. 

Moderately  ignited  alumina  readily  takes  up  water  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  but  does  not  appear  to  form  any  definite  compound. 
The  freshly  precipitated  hydroxide  is  easily  soluble  in  acids,  but 
the  natunilly  occurring  crystallised  hydmxides  are  only  attacked 
by  acids  after  moderate  heating.  At  a  bright  red-heat  they  lose 
the  whole  of  their  water  and  fall  with  considerable  decrepitation 
into  a  white  powder  consisting  of  the  anhydrous  oxide.  Alu- 
minium hydi*oxide  is  usually  employed  as  tiie  source  from 
which  the  different  salts  of  aluminium  are  obtained.  Its 
preparation  from  cryolite  has  already  been  described  under  the 
alkali-manufacture,  and  that  fi-om  bauxite  in  the  description 
of  the  manufacture  of  aluminium. 

Aluminium  hydroxide  also  occurs  in  two  soluble  modifica- 
tions. One  of  these,  which  when  dried  at  100*  has  the  com- 
position AlsO{OH)4 -AI3O3  +  21150  was  obUiued  by  Walter 
Crum'  by  preparing  a  solution  of  normal  acetate  of  alumina 
by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  lead  acetate  and  aluminium 
sulphate.     Tliis,  on  Jieating,  decomposes  with  separation  of  the 

*  BAmuy,  CheitL  Soe.  Joum.  1677.  ii  895. 
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basic  acetate,  Al2(CiH30,)/OHj)  +  HjO,  which  on  treatment 
for  one  and  a  half  hours  with  200  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water  becomes  soluble.  If  this  solution  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
ten  days  and  nights  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  in  a 
closed  flask,  the  acetic  acid  separates  from  the  alumina.  After 
a  sufficient  q^uantity  of  water  has  been  added  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  alumina  to  025,  the  liquid  is  heated  ia  a  flat 
basin  to  the  boiling  point,  fresh  water  being  constantly  added  to 
replace  tliat  lost  by  evaporation,  until  all  the  acetic  acid  has 
been  driven  off.  The  solution  then  ia  perfectly  neutral  and 
tasteless,  but  becomes  gelatinous  on  evaporation. 

The  second  soluble  hydroxide  of  aluminium  was  obtained  by 
Graham  ^  by  dialysis  of  the  basic  chloride  obtnined  by  dissolving 
the  l»ydroxide  in  the  normal  chloride.  The  normal  salt  passes 
thronj^h  tlie  parchment  paper  into  the  water,  and  a  neuti-al 
tasteless  solution  containing  alumina  remains  in  the  dialyser. 
This  is  very  unstable,  and  after  some  days  passes  into  a  jelly. 
Both  these  soluble  hydroxides  are  coagulated  on  the  addition  of 
traces  of  a  salt,  an  acid,  or  an  alkali.  Graham's  compound  acts 
as  a  mordant  uniting  with  colouring  matter  to  farm  lakes,  and 
in  the  coagulated  »tate  is  readily  soluble  in  acids.  Cram's  com- 
pound on  the  other  hand,  termed  by  Graham  "  meta-aluminium 
hydroxide,"  does  not  combine  with  colouring  matter,  and  doea 
not  dissolve  in  excess  of  acid 


Aluminates. 

270  Like  other  weak  bases,  alumina  acts  toward  the  stronger 
bases  as  an  acid-forming  oxide ;  thus  precipitated  alumina 
dissolves  in  caustic  potasli  and  soda. 

Potassium  Aluminate,  KjAlgO^  -I-  3H.p,  is  obtained  in  hard 
glistening  crystals  when  alumina  and  potash  are  fused  together 
in  a  silver  bnsin,  the  solid  residue  dissolved  iu  water,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum. 

Sodinni  Aluminatt,  Na^AI^O^.  This  substance  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  crj'stalliiie  state.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  by  fusing  cryolite  with  lime,  or  bauxite  with  soda  or 
sodium  sulphate  and  carbon,  as  well  as  with  common  salt  iu  a 
current  of  steam.  "When  the  melted  mass  is  lixiviated  with 
.water  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  sodium  aluminate 
[JB  obtained.  This  substance  serves  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and 
»  Fhil.  Tram,  1861,  133. 


calico-printing,  for  the  preparation  of  coloured  lakes,  and  of  puw 
alumina,  and  for  the  sizing  of  paper,  &c. 

Bariwm  AlumiTutte,  BaAloO^  is  obtained  by  fusing  alumina 
with  baryta  or  barium  nitrate.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
cryatallisea  with  four  molecules  of  water. 

Beryllium  Ahaninate,  BeAUO^,  occurs  in  nature  as  the  xninenii 
chrysoberyl.      It  forms   rhombic   crystals  having    au    emeral 
green  colour,  and  is  found  in  Brazil,  North  America,   Ceylon, 
Ireland,  and  otiier  places,  and  is  valued  as  a  gem. 

Magnesium  Alumiiuite,  MgAl^O^.  This  substance  occurs  in 
nature  as  spinelle.  It  crystalliBes  in  the  rhombic  system,  and 
is  either  colourless  or  variously  tinted,  and  is  classed  in  various 
species  according  as  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  mag- 
nesium and  aluminium  is  rcjilaced  by  isomorphous  metals. 
Thns  spinelle  is  (MgFe)(AlFe)jO^;  zinc-spinelle  or  gahuite  is 
(Znl^eMg)  (AlFe)jO^.  &c. 

The  naturally  occurring  aluminates  have  been  artificially 
prepared  by  Ebehuen,  by  fusing  alumina  and  the  correspondiug 
oxide  with  boron  trioxide.  This  latter  substance,  which  serves  as 
a  solvent,  being  almost  entirely  volatilised  at  a  very  high  twn- 
perature.  In  this  way  colourless  spinelle  was  obtained,  and 
this  was  coloured  red  by  chromium,  blue  by  cobalt,  and  black 
by  iron;  and  by  a  similar  process  the  aluminates  of  barium^ 
beryllium,  iron,  manganese,  Ac,  can  be  prepared.  Deville  and 
Caron  also  obtained  cr}'stals  of  gahnite  and  chrysoberyl  by 
heating  aluminium  fluoride,  together  with  fluoride  of  zinc  or 
berj'Uium,  in  a  carbon  crucible  which  contained  a  platinum 
basin  filled  with  boron  trioxide. 


SALTS  OF  ALUMINIUM. 


271  Aluminium  Chhridt,  Al^Clg,  was  first  prepared  by  Oersted 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  alumina  in  a  current  of 
dry  chlorine.  This  method  was  afterwards  adopted  and  im- 
proved by  Wohler,'  Liebig,*  Bunsen*  and  Deville.*  On  the 
large  scale  it  is  prepared  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used 
for  the  production  of  the  double  cldoride  of  aluminium  and 
sodium  alrea*3y  described. 

Pure  aluminium  chloride  is  a  white  crystalline   solid.      It 


*  Pogg,  Ann.  xi  H6. 
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usually  possesses,  however,  a  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  due  to 
the  presence  of  ferric  chloride  and  other  impurities.  It  volati- 
lises slowly  on  heating  without  fusion,  but  if  a  large  quautily 
be  quickly  heated  tlie  mass  fuses  and  then  boils,  the  vapours 
condensing  at  a  temperature  between  180°  and  185°  (Liebig). 
The  specitic  gravity  of  the  vapour,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Deville  and  Traost,  is  93,  corresponding  to  a  vapou^  density 
of  133*4.  Aluminium  chloride  is  hygroscopic,  absorbing  water 
from  the  air,  aud  emitting  fumes  ot  hydiochloric  acid.  It  is 
also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

When  aluminium  hydrate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  solution  evaporated,  large  nei.'dle-sliap«'d  ciystals  are 
deposited,  which  have  the  composition  AIjCIq  H-  I2H2O.  These 
on  further  heating  are  easily  decomposed  into  water,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  residual  alumina. 

Aluminium  chloride  aljsorbs  dry  ammonia  gas,  and  yields  a 
yellow  powder  of  the  composition  Al^Clg  +  GNll,.  AVbeu  tliis  is 
heated  in  a  current  of  hydi-oj^en  the  compound  AIjCIq  +  SNHg^ 
soluble  in  water,  stiblinies  (Persoz).  Aluminium  chloride  also 
combines  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  phosphorus  oxy- 
chlorido,  the  chlorides  of  silver,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  as  well 
as  with  otlier  metallic  chlorides. 

Sotliujfi  Aluminium  ChJoridf,  AljCI^  +  2NaCl.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  compound  on  the  large  scale  has  already  been 
described.  It  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  ciystulline  mass  which 
melts  at  185'  (Bunsen)  and  volatilises  at  a  red-heat.  It  readily 
absorbs  water,  but  in  the  compact  state  it  is  less  hygposcojnc 
than  aluminium  chloride,  and  for  tliis  reason  it  is  used  instead 
of  the  latter  compound  in  the  prepanition  of  aluminium. 

Aluminium  Bromui-e,  Al^Br^.  When  aluminium  and  bromine 
are  brought  together  they  combine  with  evolution  of  heat,  form- 
ing the  above  compound.  It  is  obtsiced  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  broniiue  over  a  heated  mixture  of  alumina  and  carbon.  It 
is  a  colourless  crystalline  body  which  melts  at  80^  boils  at  a 
temperature  between  2155*'  and  27t>*  and  sublimes  in  crystalline 
ecalea.  The  specitic  gravity  of  the  solid  is  254,  and  that  of  the 
vapour  18'62  (Deville  and  Troost).  In  other  respects  it  is 
analogous  to  the  chloride,  and  forms  the  hydrate  AUBr^  + 
I2H2O,  which  is  also  obtained  by  dissolving  aluminium 
hydroxide  in  hydrobromic  acid  and  carefully  evaporating  the 
solution. 

Aluminium  Iodide,  A1,T^  is  formed  when  the  metal  and 
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iodine  are  hented  to^^etlier  in  closed  tnbes.  It  is  deposited  in 
colourless  crystals  which  melt  at  185"  (Weber)  and  boil  at  a 
temperature  of  3G0^  Its  specific  gravity  is  2'G3,  and  that  of  the 
vapour  is  27.  The  vapour  is  combustible,  giv^ng  rise  to  an 
explosive  mixture  when  diluted  with  air.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  forms  witli  the  first  of 
these  solvents  a  crystalline  compound  Aljl^  4-  12H.O.  Alumi- 
nium iodide  has  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
organic  chlorine  compounds  into  iodides.  Thus  carbon  tetra- 
chloride yields  the  corresponding  tetra-iodide  when  heated  with 
aluminium  iodide  (Gustavson) : 

2A1J„  +  3CC1,  -  2AljCl^  +  CI^ 

Aluminium  Fini/ride,  AI^F^,  is  best  obtained  by  eraporating 
to  dryness  a  solutiun  of  aluminium  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
subliming  the  residue,  contained  in  a  carbon  tube,  in  a  current 
of  hydi-oj,'eu.'  It  forms  transparent,  very  obtuse  rhombohedrons, 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  cubes.  It  is  permanent  in 
the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  and  unaltered  in  the  presence  of 
acids  and  aqueous  alkalis;  but  it  is  decomposed  by  long-con- 
tinued fusion  with  sodium  carbonate.  Aluminium  dissolves 
readily  in  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  solution  appears 
to  contain  the  compound,  AJ2F0  +  6HF,  This  corresponds  to 
a  series  of  double  tiuorides,  of  which  the  most  important  is — 

Aluminium  Sodhtm  Fluoride,  Al^F^  +  6NaF.  This  occurs  aa 
the  mineral  cryolite  at  Evigtuk,  in  the  Arksutfjord,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  where  it  forms  a  bed  80  feet  thick  and 
300  feet  long.  It  was  discovered  in  this  locality  by  Andrada, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Its  niiueralogical  name  was 
given  to  it  by  him  inasmuch  as  it  has  an  ice-like  appearance. 
The  investit^ations  of  Albidgaard  showed  that  it  contained  hy- 
drofluoric acid,  alumina,  and  an  alkali  metal,  and  Xlaprotli 
found  the  alkali  to  be  soda.  The  exact  composition  of  cryolite 
was  determined  by  Vauquelin.  Berzelius,  and  Deville,  and  in 
1849-1850  Julius  Thomsen  showed  that  this  mineral  can  bo 
decomposed  in  the  dry  way  by  means  of  lime  and  lime  salts 
as  well  as  by  the  wet  way,  and  upon  this  obser\'ntion  an 
important  Danish  industry  has  been  founded.  Cryolite  usually 
occurs  in  masses  of  a  snow-white,  reddish,  brownish,  or  bluish 
colour,  which  possess  easy  cleavage  ;  it  is  found  more  rarely  in 
triclinic  crystals.    AVheu  this  substance  is  boiled  with  milk  of 
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lime,  or  fused  with  limestone,  sodinm  aluminatc,  and  calcium 
fluoride  are  formed.  When  acted  upon  with  concentrated  sul- 
plniric  acid  it  evolves  hydroiluoric  acid, and  the  residue  contains 
sodium  sulphate,  which  may  be  dissolved  by  the  action  of  cold 
water,  tlie  aluminium  sulphate,  which  is  formed  at  the  same 
time,  dissolving  only  in  boiling  water 

272  Aluminium  Sulp Jut f.e.  A] ^i^O^^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  hydroxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  with 
difficulty,  formiug  pearly  six-sided  monoclinic  tablets  con- 
taining eighteen  molecides  of  water.  It  posspsses  a  sweet 
astringent  taste,  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  cold  water,  but 
'^fccarcely  at  all  in  alcohol  (lierzelius).  The  hydrated  salt, 
Alj(SO^j  -f  18HjO,  is  found  as  the  mineral  keramohalite  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  active  volcanoes,  aud  in  alum-shale. 
It  rnelta  on  heating  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  then 
swells  up,  the  anhydrous  compound  being  left  behind  as  a 
porous  mass,  dissolving  only  slowly  ngain  in  water.  At  a  red- 
heat  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  alumina.  The 
concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  is  a  useful  reagent  for  potas- 
sium salts,  as  potassium  alum,  Al.^K2(S0^)^  +  24H2O,  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  crystalline  powder,  which  is  altogether  insoluble  in 
au  excess  of  aluminium  sulphate.^ 

Aluniinium  sulphate  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  and  is 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  concentrated  alum 
or  sulphate  of  alumina.  For  this  preparation  china-clay,  as 
free  as  possible  from  iron,  is  employed.  This  is  roasted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  by  which  any  iron  which  may  be 
present  is  rendered  insoluble,  M'hilat  the  silicate  of  alumina 
becomes  more  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  heated 
in  leaden  boilers  with  sulpliuvic  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*45,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  deposit  the  silica,  and  any 
uudecomposed  alumina.  The  clear  liquid  is  thou  evapo- 
rated down  until  a  small  portion  on  cooling  is  found  to 
solidify.  After  cooling,  the  soil  mass  is  cut  into  square 
blocks,  and  thus  brought  into  the  market  This  material  is 
employed  by  the  dyer  as.  a  mordant,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  weighting  paper. 

An  impure  product,  known  under  the  name  of  alum-cake,  sl]so 
used  largely  by  paper-makers,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  white 
china-clay  or  bauxite  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  mass 
then  becomes  solid.  It  consists  of  about  12  per  cent,  of  soluble 
'  >  Wurti,  Via.  i  174. 


alumina  aa  sulphate,  together  with  ailica  and    nndeoompoaed 
aluminate. 

For  many  purposes  a  sulphate  perfectly  free  from  iron  is 
needed.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  pure  hydroxide  in 
sulphuric  acid. 

According  to  Berzeliua  a  aeries  of  basic  svilphates  of  alumi- 
nium exists.  Tliese  are  proUibly  mixtures.  One  of  them 
occurs  in  clay  deposits  aa  the  mineral  alumiuiie  or  websterite. 
It  forms  an  eaithy  mass,  having  the  composition  AljCSOJ  (011)^+ 
7  H^O.  The  same  salt  is  formed  when  alumiuium  sulphate  is 
precipitated  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia  insufticient  to  tliroMr 
the  whole  of  the  alumina  down.  \Vheu  a  concentrated  solution 
of  aluminium  sulphate  is  boiled  with  the  freshly  precipitated 
hydroxide  a  thick  solution  is  formed,  and  this,  ou  standing  for 
some  months,  deposits  a  crust  of  small  needle-shaped  crystals,  of 
a  salt  having  the  composition  Ai3,(SOJ5(OH),+  2Alj(SOj(OU)4+ 
25HjO  (lUmuielaberg). 


THE  ALUMS. 

373  Aluminium  sulphate  forms  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali- 
meUils  double  salts,  which  ciystaJhse  in  regular  octohedrona.  of 
which  the  potassium  double  salt,  A1^(S0^)3  +  K^SO^  +  24II5O, 
has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  alum.  This  name  is, 
however,  now  used  to  designate  a  whole  group  of  bodies.  Alum 
appears  to  have  been  first  prepared  in  the  East,  bub  exact  par- 
ticulars of  its  early  history  are  wanting.  We  find  tlie  name 
occurring  first  iu  the  writings  of  Geber,  who  speaks  of  an  ice- 
alum,  wluch  is  obtained  from  Koccha,  and  which  he  was  able 
to  purify  by  re  cr)stallisatiou.  The  alchemists  of  the  West 
described  tliis  salt  as  alurnen  de  rocca,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  vitriols,  and  this  name  was  afterwards  erroneously 
translated  by  the  French  chemists,  who  termed  pure  alum  alun 
de  rodtc. 

In  the  thirteenth  ccntur>' an  alum  factory,  erected  by  Italians, 
existed  near  Smyrna,  They  obtained  their  alum  by  roasting 
alum-rock,  lixiviating  the  product,  and  crystallising.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Genoese  erected  alum  works  on  the  island 
of  Ischia,  and  at  the  same  time  the  celebrated  works  at  Tolfa, 
in  the  Papal  States,  were  established.  The  so-called  Bomau 
alum,  which  was  there  prepared,  was,  up  to  recent  times,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best,  and  the  manufacture  has  lately  been 
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resuscitated,  and  10,000  tons  of  alum  are  now  being  made 
annually  at  Tolfa  by  a  French  company.  The  material  from 
which  the  alum  is  manufactured  in  the  various  places  in  Italy> 
as  well  aa  in  Hungary,  is  the  alum-rock,  the  chief  constituent 
of  which  is  the  mineral  alunite  or  alum-atone,  which  is  itself 
a  double  compound  of  potassium  sulphate  and  basic  alumiuium 
sulphate,  possessing  the  formula  K5SO4  +  3A],(S04)(OH)^.  ,Tha 
rock  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  steam  and  sulphur  dioxido  ou 
trachyte,  and  consists  cliiefly  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  alura- 
stona  This  is  mixed  with  fuel  in  heaps,  or  in  a  furnace  aimikr 
to  a  lime-kiln,  and  the  roasted  mass  exposed  for  some  weeks  to 
the  air.  It  then  falls  to  a  soft  material,  which  is  lixiviated 
with  hot  water,  and  the  clear  liquid,  on  standing,  is  concen- 
trated in  copper  pans,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  in  wooden 
vessels.  The  crystals  have  a  slightly  orange-red  colour,  a  very 
characteristic  property  of  Eoman  alum,  due  to  the  presence  of 
veiy  finely  divided  ferric  oxide,  which  is  mechanically  mixed 
in  the  mass.  On  crystallising  the  alum  from  hot  water  this 
is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  deposit. 

Another  method  for  preparing  alum  has  long  been  known, 
and  is  described  by  Agricola  and  Libavius.  For  this  purpose 
shale  is  employed.  This  chiefly  occurs  in  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  formations,  and  contains  finely  divided  iron  pyrites, 
distributed  through  a  mass  of  bituminous  shale.  The  shale  is 
heaped  together,  and  is  either  allowed  to  decompose  slowly 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  or  it  is  roastetl  In  either  case  the 
pyrites  is  oxidised  witlj  formation  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
free  sulphuric  acid,  belli  of  which  act  upon  tlie  clay,  producing 
alundtiium  sulphate,  which  is  then  dissolved  out  with  water. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  ley  thus  obtained  does  not 
crystallise  until  an  alkali  has  been  added  to  it.  Both  Agricola 
and  Libavius  state  that  it  was  customary  to  add  decomposed 
urine  to  the  ley,  in  order,  as  the  latter  author  remarks,  to 
8e])arato  out  the  vitriol  wliich  is  contained  in  solution.  The 
alum  thus  prepared  must  have  been  chietly  ammonia-alum. 
This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  KUnkel's  remark,  for  we  find 
that  he  states  distinctly  in  his  Loboratorium  Chymicnm  that 
alum  contains  the  volatile  alkali.  Instead  of  urine,  potash  was 
soon  used,  and  UofTmann,  in  1722.  explained  why  an  alkali  wsa 
added,  and  this  explanation,  namely,  that  the  crude  ley  is  un- 
able to  crystallise  because  it  is  too  acid,  and  also  because  it  con- 
tains a  sulphurous  impurity  which  has  to  be  removed  by  the 


addition  of  alkali,  is  the  one  which  was   accepted   as  correct 
nntil  the  end  of  the  last  century.    At  that  time,  and  even  up 
to  a  later  date,  it  was   not  generally  admitted    that  an  alkali 
formed  an  essential  constituent  of  the  alum.     Moreover,  alura 
was  often  prepared  without  the  addition  of  such  an  alkali,  for  in 
those  days  the  existence  of  a  potassium  compound  in  a  uiiueral 
8nch   as  aluminite  was  not  Icnowa      Bergman  n   aud    Scheele, 
who  were  well  aware  that  alum  contained  potash,  considered  it 
to  be  an  impurity.     Marggraf  then  showed  that  pure  alumina 
and  sulphuric  acid  only  form  an  uluui  when  an  nikali  is  added, 
and  hence  Lavoisier  concluded  that  two  bases  were  cout-ained  in 
alum,  viz..  the  alumina  and  the  fixed  alkali.     These  views  were, 
however,  not  generally  accepted  until  1797,  when  Chaptal  and 
VauqueUn  showed  tliat  potash  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
alum,  the  latter  chemist  proving,  moreover,  that  this  fixed  alkjili 
can  be  replaced  by  ammonia,  aud  asserting  that  wJien  aluiuiniuus 
minerals  yield  an  uluin  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  ncid   it  is  a 
proof  that  these  minerals  contain  potash. 

The  crude  ley  from  the  lixivialiun  of  the  hurnt  shale  consi^t^ 
essentially  of  the  sulphates  of  alumininm  and  iron.  The  longer 
the  shale  remains  heaped  up,  and  the  longer  the  ley  stands 
before  it  is  furtlier  worked  up,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of 
ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol)  which  it  contains,  inasmuch  as 
this  salt  is  gradually  converted  hy  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into 
ferric  sulphate,  wliich  does  not  cryst^illise  out  with  the  alum. 
The  solutiou  is  then  eva|.Hjmted  down  in  order  that  the  iron  salt 
may  be  deposited,  and  the  solution  ultimately  obtained,  which 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-4,  consists  of  aluminium  sulphate, 
with  a  snuiU  quantity  of  ferric  sulphate.  In  order  to  obtain 
alum  from  this  solution  a  potassium  salt  is  added,  and  as  the 
douhle  salt  formed  is  dithcultly  soluble  it  separates  out  at 
once  from  t!ie  concentrated  solution.  Either  potassium  siil- 
phate  or  chloride  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose ;  the  fir^t 
of  course  at  once  yields  the  alum  together  with  ferrous  potas- 
sium sulphate,  which  remains  in  the  mother-liquor,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  potassium  being  thus  lost.  If  potassium 
chloride  be  etuployeil  the  alum  is  also  at  once  precipitated  ; 
but  aluminium  chloride  is  found  in  solution.  If.  however, 
feme  sulphate  is  present,  potassium  stdphate  is  formed,  and 
the  readily  scduble  ferric  chloride.  Hence  it  is  moat  econo- 
mical to  employ  a  mixture  of  the  two  potassium  salts  in 
different  proportions,  to  be  determined  according  to  the  com- 
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position  of  the  ley.  The  crude  potassium  chloride  from 
Stassfutt  is  now  usually  employed  as  the  source  of  the 
potaslL  This  substance  is  dissolved  iu  a  small  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  crude  ley,  and 
alum-meal  is  then  obtained  by  well  stirring  the  mixture  until 
it  is  cold.  Tho  small  crystals  of  which  the  meal  consists  are 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  the  first  wash-water 
being  allowed  to  nin  into  the  boiling-down  pans,  and  the  lost 
wash-water  being  employed  for  washing  the  crude  alum.  The 
pui'ified  meal  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water  or  by  means  of 
a  current  of  steam,  and  the  solution  bi*ought  into  large  crystal- 
liaing  vats  built  of  movable  staves,  bound  togetlier  with  iron 
hoopa  In  these  the  alum  is  deposited  in  the  large  crystals  in 
which  it  is  usually  fonnd  in  commerce. 

Up  to  witiiin  recent  years  thn  chief  quantity  of  alum  made  in 
England  has  been  ammonia-alum,  prepared  according  toSpence's 
nielhoJ.  For  this  purpose  the  black  bituminous  sliale  lying 
above  the  coal-measures  is  employed  as  the  source  of  alumina. 
This  is  made  into  heaps  about  15m.  in  height  and  slowly 
roastfid.  The  mass,  which  wlien  roasted  has  a  light  red  colour 
and  is  brittle,  is  then  brought  into  large  covered  pans,  in  which 
it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulplnnic  acid  of  specitic  gravity 
1"35  for  two  days  and  heated  to  110*  by  f5res  placed  underneath 
the  vessels.  At  tho  same  time  the  vapours  obtained  iiy  heating 
amnioniacal  liquor  from  the  gas-works  in  boilers  is  blown  in 
The  volatile  ammoniacal  compounds  contained  in  this  liquor, 
such  as  the  carbonate  and  sulphide,  are  converted  by  contact 
W'ith  the  sulphuric  acid  into  sulphate,  and  in  order  to  decompose 
the  remaining  non-volatile  amnioniuni  salts  lime  is  added  to  the 
residue  in  the  boiler.  In  this  process  it  is  not  necessary  Brst  to 
add  the  acid  and  then  the  ammonia ;  so  long  as  sulphuric  acid 
remains  in  excess  the  same  action  takes  place,  and  the  roasted 
silicate  is  decomposed  if  the  ammonia  be  boiled  iu  whilst  tho 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  going  on.  The  solution  of  am- 
monia-alum is  run  out  into  cisterns,  where  it  is  stiiTcd  until 
cold  in  order  to  obtain  small  crystals  of  the  alum-meaJ.  This  is 
then  drained  and  brought  into  a  funnel-shaped  vessel,  where 
steam  is  allowed  to  blow  on  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  of  the  steam  is  condensed  and  all  the  salt  dissolved.  In 
half  an  hour  about  four  tons  of  alurn-meal  can  thus  be  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  allowed  to  settle  in  lead-lined  cisterns,  and  then 
brought  into  crvstallisin^  vats  and  allowed  to  remain  in  them 
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for  a  week.  The  staves  are  then  kuocked  away,  and  a  cyliu- 
drical  block  of  alum  remains,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  another 
week.  A  hole  is  afterwards  drilled  into  the  bottom  of  the  block, 
the  mother  liquor  allowed  to  run  out,  and  the  mass  broken  up. 
Each  vat  yields  three  tons  of  large  crystals,  which  frequently 
possess  au  amethystine  tint  resembling  alum  containing  iron, 
although  it  is  perfectly  free  from  this  impurity.  This  colour  is 
doubtless  due  to  organic  compounds,  being  probably  derived  from 
a  finittll  quantity  of  aniline  present  in  the  gas-water. 

Since  the  introduction  of  cheap  potassium  chloride  from 
Stassfurt,  ammonia-alum  is  no  longer  manufactured  in  England, 
potassium  sulphate  being  manufactured  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  the  natural  potassium  chloride  in  an  ordinary 
salt-cake  furnace. 

Besides  the  methods  already  described,  many  other  processes 
have  been  proposed  for  the  manufacture  of  alum  from  olumiuious 
shale,  clay,  slag  from  blast-furnaces,  and  other  materials  con- 
taining alumina.  For  a  description  of  these  processes  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Prof.  Hofmann's  R^rt  on  Chtmitsil  Industry, 

274  Potasgium-Alum,  Alj(S0,)5  +  KjSO^  -h  24HsO.  is  found  in 
nature  in  feathery  or  mealy  crusts  or  masses,  as  an  efflorescence 
on  alum-shale,  and  in  volcanic  districts,  where  it  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  on  trachyte  and  lava^ 
In  some  places,  as  in  the  districts  near  Naples  and  in  Sicily, 
alum  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  iti  manufacture 
possible,  and  a  very  pure  alum  is  obtained  from  this  source. 
Potash-alum  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1724  (Kopp) ;  it  crystal- 
lises in  transparent  regular  octohedrons,  which  often  exhibit  the 
cube  and  dodecaliedron  faces ;  its  solution  possesses  a  sweet 
astringent  taste,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  100  parta  of  water 
dissolve  (PoggialeJ : 

At  0*        10*        20'  SO'         40*         SO" 

K^(SOJ^  +  24HjO    3-9    96     ISl    220    30-9    441  parts. 

At  60*      70^        80'         90*         100° 

K,A1,(S04),  +  24H,0  66  6  907  1345  2093  357'5  parts. 


It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the  Burfaoe 
becomes  opaque  and  white.  This  is  not,  however,  due  to  a  loss 
of  water,  but  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  ammonia  and  the 
formation  of  a  basic  sulphate.  When  a  crystal  of  alum  is  placed 
over  sulphuric  acid  or  heateil  to  GT,  it  loses  IS  molecules  of 
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-water  (Graham) ;  at  92*  it  melu  in  its  own  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, and  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  slowly  at  100*,  and  quickly 
at  a  higher  temperature  with  formation  of  what  is  known  as 
burnt  alum.  This  fonns  a  porous  mass,  which  dissolves  slowly 
but  completely  in  water.  When  alumina  is  fused  with  hydro- 
gen potassium  sulphate,  an  anhydrous  alum  is  obtained  which 
crystallises  iu  small  six-sided  crystals,  which  remain  behind 
when  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  hot  water. 

375  Neutral  and  Basic  Alums.  If  an  alkali  be  slowly  added 
to  an  alum  solution,  a  precipitate  is  tlirown  down  which  di»- 
fappears  on  stirring,  but  after  a  further  addition  of  the  alkali  it 
Temains  unaltered.  The  solution  in  which  the  precipitate  just 
redissolvea  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  is  termed  iu  commerce 
neutral  alum;  it  is  employed  in  dyeing,  as  it  readily  gives 
up  alumina  to  the  colouring  matter,  and  is  free  from  iron,  in- 
asmuch ar  the  alkali  decomposes  any  iron  sulphate  which  the 
liquid  may  contain.  If  this  solution  be  allowed  to  evaporate  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  a  crystalline  crust  is  deposited  whicli 
contains  the  basic  salt  Alj(S04)3  +  Alj(OII)g,  together  with 
potassium  auliihate.  Tf  the  solution  bo  heated  above  40*",  com- 
mon alum  is  formed,  and  a  precipitate  of  K^SO^  +  AljjSO/OH)^ 
is  thrown  down,  this  latter  substance  being  identical  in  compo- 
sition with  alunite  from  Tolfa.  When  a  solution  of  basic  alum 
is  heated  iu  sealed  tubes  to  230",  this  compound  ia  also  obtained 
in  crystals  (llitscherlicli).  Solutions  which  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  basic  alum  yield,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  cubical 
crystals.  These  were  first  observed  by  Sieffert  in  1772,  and 
obtained  by  him  by  boiling  alum  with  milk  of  lime.  This  so- 
called  cubic-alum  lias  the  same  composition  as  common  octohe- 
dnd  alum»  and  on  heating  the  solution,  to  which  a  small  quantity 
of  alkali  has  been  added,  to  a  temperature  above  100",  ordinary 
octohcdral  alum  separates  out.  Boman  alum  obtained  from 
alunite  often  occurs  in  commerce  in  cubical  crystals. 

When  powdered  alum  is  ignited  with  sugar  or  lamp-black 
and  the  mass  allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel,  a  preparation 
ia  obtained  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This 
spontaneous  inflammability  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
preparation  contains  potassium  sulphide  in  an  extremely  fine 
state  of  division,  and  that  this  oxidises  so  quickly  on  being 
brought  into  moist  air  that  the  particles  are  heated  up  to  the 
point  of  ignition. 

Eubidium  and  caesium  also   form  alums  which  are  very 
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difficultly  soluble,  aud  hence  are  employed,  as  has  already  been 
described,  for  the  separation  of  these  metals  from  potassiuiiL 

276  Ammonium- Alum,  AljCSO^),  +  (NHJ^SO^  +  24H,0,  Thisj 
salt  is  very  similar  to  potassium-alum.    It  has  a  specific  gravity  | 
of  1'626,  loses  water  on  heating,  and,  on  ignition,  leaves  a  residue 
of  pure  alumina.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve  (Poggijde):^] 


At 


0' 


A1,(NHJ,(S0J^  +  24HaO    5 


rvo. 


10*  20*       so*           40* 

91  13-6     iy*3     27-3  parta 

At                               60«         60«  70°       80*           90»           irH)" 

Alj(NHJ,(.SOJ  +  24Hp    36'5    515  720  1030  187*8  422a 


Commercial  alum  frequently  contains  both  potassium  and 
ammonium  in  varying  proportions. 

A  liydroxylamine  alum  is  also  known. 

Sodium-Alum,  Al2(SO^)3  +  Na^SO^  +  24H,0.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  aluminium  sulphate  does  not  form  an  alum  with 
sulphate  of  aoda,  but  this  salt  was  prepaixid  in  the  year 
181G  by  Zellner.  Sodium  alum  is  much  more  readily  soluble 
in  wator  than  the  otliur  alums.  Its  Bpecific  gravity  is  16.  It 
effloresces  in  the  air,  and  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  4if  to  50^  leaving  an  easily  soluble  residue. 
It  is  not  manufactured  ou  the  large  scale,  as  on  account  of  its 
solubility  it  is  difficult  to  pi-epare  in  the  pure  state. 

Uiallium'Alum,  AU(SUj)3  +  Tl.SO^  +  24H2O.  The  analogy 
of  thallium  to  the  alkali-metals  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it 
forms  nn  alum  wliicli  crystallises  in  bright  octohedrons  or  cube- 
octohedrons. 

Silver-Alum,  k\[m^^A- Ag^0^-\-2^\\fi.  The  isomorphiam 
of  many  sdver  salts  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  sodium 
connects  this  metal  closely  with  those  of  the  alkalis,  and  silver 
likewise  forms  an  alum.  This  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  silver  sulphate  and  aluminium  sulphate,  together  with  some 
water,  in  sealed  tubes,  until  the  silver  sulphate  is  dissolved.  On 
cooling,  octohedral  crystals  are  deposited.  These  are,  however, 
decomposed  into  their  constituents  by  water." 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  alums,  a  number  of  other  alums 
are  known,  in  which  the  aluminium  is  replaced  by  isomorphous 
metals,  such  as  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium.  A  peculiar 
nomenclature  has  arisen  in  the  description  of  these  compounds. 
If  none  of  the  isomorphous  metals  replace  aluminium,  as  in  the 

*  Church  and  Northcote,  ChttA,  Ntwi,  ix.  155. 
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above-mentioned  alums,  each  is  an  aluminium-alum.  The  names, 
iron-alum,  chromium-alum,  and  manganese  alum,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  used,  as  a  rule,  to  designate  the  potassium  double 
sulphates  of  these  metals.  If  potassium  be  replaced  by  other 
metals,  tlien  the  names  of  both  metals  must  be  mentioned,  as, 
for  instance,  ammoniura-chrome-alum,  and  so  forth. 

Selenic  acid  also  forms  a  series  of  alums,  having  the  general 
formula,  M/'(SeOj3  4-  ^ISO^  +  2Ulfi. 

277  Aiuminium  Nitrate,  AXj^^O^^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  hydroxide  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  vniYi 
occasional  addition  of  nitric  acid.  On  cooling,  the  salt  Al2(N03)(j 
+  len^O  separates  out  in  very  deliquescent  prismatic  needles. 
This  salt  decomposes  at  15U°,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  alumiua 
(Deville),  and  this  reaction  may  be  employed  for  tlie  sepanition 
of  aluuiiuium  from  calcium  aud  magnesium,  metals  whose 
nitrates  do  not  decompose  in  this  way.  The  solution  of  the 
normal  nitrate  is  obtained  by  exactly  precipitating  a  solution  of 
lead  nitrate  with  aluminium  sulphate.  This  .solution  is  used  as 
a  mordant  in  calico-printing  with  alizarine  colours. 

278  Phosfphates  of  Almninium.  Kormal  aluminium  ortJio- 
phosphatt\  Al2(l*0Jj,  is  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  by 
adding  a  ne^itral  solution  of  alumina  to  a  solution  of  phosphate 
of  soda.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalis  and  mineral  acids,  but  not 
in  ammonia.  If  an  acid  solution  of  the  salt  be  precipitated 
with  ammonia,  a  basic  salt.  3Al2(OII)3P04  +  Alg{OH)fl.  is  thrown 
down ;  this,  combined  with  nine  molecules  of  water,  forms 
the  crystalline  mineral  wavellite.  In  addition  to  this,  many 
other  basic  and  double  phosphates  of  aluminium  occur  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  of  which  the  mineral  turquoise  or  calaite, 
occurring  in  Persia  and  valued  as  a  gem,  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  This  is  coloured  of  a  greenish  or  bluish  colour 
by  copper,  and  is  the  basic  salt  Al2(P0^)(0H)j  -f-  H^O.  ^lost 
of  the  turquoise,  not  artificial,  used  in  jewellery  in  fonner  cen- 
turies as  well  as  at  the  present  time,  and  described  iu  early 
works  on  mineralogy,  is  bone-turquoise  or  odonlolite,  a  fossil 
bone  or  tooth  coloured  by  phosphate  of  iron. 

279  Sdicatrs  of  Aluminium,  It  baa  already  been  stated  that 
the  various  silicates  of  aluminium  occur  in  combination  with 
other  silicates  to  form  the  chief  constituents  of  the  solid  cnist  of 
the  earth.  The  number  of  these  compounds  is  extremely  large, 
and  only  those  can  be  mentioned  in  this  work  which  possess  a 
general  interest. 
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Topaz,  AlaSiO^Fej,  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-Bchist 
in  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms,  wUicb  are  transparent  and 
•usually  colourless,  or  of  a  light-  or  dark-yellow  colour.  The 
finest  topaz  occurs  in  the  Urals.  Siberia,  and  Brazil  The 
common  forms  are  not  unfrequently  employed  for  the  manufao 
ture  of  polishing  powder  instead  of  emery. 

Btryl,  BcaAJjSi^Ojg.  Tlie  transparent  green  variety  which 
owes  its  colour  to  chromium  oxide  is  usually  termed  emerald. 
This  mineral  has  already  been  described  under  beryllium. 

Noble  Garnet  (3iIgFe)8Al^SijOi2.  This,  like  the  other  members 
of  the  group  of  garnets,  crystallises  in  the  regular  system,  the 
dodecahedron  being  the  moat  prominent  form.  The  crj'stals  are 
transparent,  and  ore  coloured,  according  to  the  quantity  of  in>n 
which  they  contain,  from  a  pale  yellow  up  to  a  dark  red  tint. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  a  double  silicate  of  aluminium  and  sodium 
containing  sulphur.  It  has  long  been  valued  for  its  splendid 
blue  colour.  Its  constitution  is.  however,  as  yet  unknown-  It 
crj'stallises  in  dodecahedrons,  but  usually  occurs  in  the  massive 
condition,  and  is  found  in  Central  Asia,  Siberia,  Persia^  China, 
&c  It  is  largely  used  for  making  vases  and  for  inlaying 
ornamental  furniture,  and  the  powdered  lapis  lazuli  forms  the 
valuable  paint  termed  ultramarine.  This  substance  is,  however, 
now  artihcially  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 

Ultka-maeihe. 

a8o  Tessaert  observed  in  1814  the  formation  of  a  blue  colour 
in  one  of  his  black-ash  furnaces  at  the  celebrated  glass-works  of 
Saint  Gobain,  and  Vauquelin  showed  that  this  colour  is  identi- 
cal with  lapis  lazuli  In  1824  a  prize  was  offered  in  France  for 
the  discovery  of  a  practical  metliod  of  manufacturing  this  colour, 
and  this  problem  was  successfully  solved  in  the  year  1828 
simultaneously  by  Guimet^  and  Christian  Gmelin,  the  latter  of 
whom  published  the  process  in  the  year  1328.^ 

Since  tliis  date  the  ultramarine  industry  has  largely  increased. 
The  chief  quantity  of  the  substance  is  manufactured  in  Ger- 
many, where,  in  the  year  1872,  0,579,303  kilos,  were  produced, 
whilst  the  total  production  of  the  world  amounted  in  the  same 
year  to  8,585,308  kilos.  In  the  year  1829  the  price  of  artificial 
ultramarine  was  £12  per  lb.,  whereas  now  it  is  sold  at  less  than 


^  Jnn.  dt  Chim.  xlvt  431. 
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6d.  per  lb.    Different  varieties  of  ultramarine  occur  in  com- 
merce ;  these,  however,  can  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

Uhramaritu  poor  in  Silica  is  obtained  by  beating  a  mixture 
of  soft  clay  with  Glauber  salt,  charcoal,  soda,  and  sulphur  in 
crucibles  placed  in  a  furnace.  Instead  of  charcoal,  tar  or  resin 
is  sometimes  employed  In  this  way  a  colourless  compound  is 
Rrat  produced,  tenned  white  idtramarine.  This,  however,  soon 
becomes  of  a  green  colour.  The  green  ultramarine  thus  oV 
taineJ,  which  is  also  used  as  a  colour,  is  then  mixed  with 
sulphur  and  heated.  The  sulphur  takes  fire  and  is  allowed  to 
burn  in  the  air,  when  the  pi-oduct  becomes  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
Vltramariiie  rick  in  Silica  is  generally  obtained  by  heating 
a  pure  clay  with  finely  ground  white-sand,  sulphur,  and  resin 
in  a  mulfle- furnace,  when  a  blue  pro<iuct  is  at  once  obtained 
which,  according  to  the  quantity  of  silica  which  has  been  added, 
retains  more  or  less  of  a  red  tinge.  TJie  different  kinds  of  both 
green  and  blue  ultramarine  are  then  finely  ground  end  washed 
with  water,  and  thu3  the  several  marketable  varieties  are 
obtained.    A  violet  and  a  red  variety  of  ultramarine  have  lately 

L        been  prepared.     The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of 

I       some  different  ultramarines  .■ — 


Blue. 


SiOj 
AlA 


Na^O  .  .  . 
S  .  .  .  . 
Earthy  residue 


Green. 

.  38  52 
.  28-94 
.  23-68 
.  8-30 
.    1-94 

100-38 


Poor  Id  Silica. 

37-90  . 

29-30  . 

22-60  . 

786  . 

2-36  . 

100-02 


Kiel)  in  Silica. 

.  40-77 

.  23-74 

.  18*o4 

,  13-58 

.  3-61 

100-24 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  chemical  constitution  of 
ultramarine  is,  as  yet,  unknown.  The  sulphur  present  is,  how- 
ever, contained  in  two  conditions.  Acids  readily  decompose 
all  the  different  kinds  of  ultramarine,  gelatinous  silica  and 
finely  divided  sulphur  being  deposited  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen evolved.  The  ultramarine  which  is  poor  in  silica  is  de- 
colourised by  the  action  of  a  cold  solution  of  alum,  whilst  the 
ultranuu'ines  rich  in  silica  withstand  the  action  of  this  salt, 
and  the  more  completely  the  more  silica  they  contain.  Hence 
these  latter  varieties  are  employed  in  cases  in  which  the  colouring 
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matter  conies  in  contact  with  aluminium  salts,  as  for  instance  in 
the  blueing  of  paper  and  in  calico-printing.    The  different  kirn 
of  ultramarine  are  very  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  for  wafc 
colours,  as  an  oil-paint,  and  for  paper-staining. 

Sliver- Ultramarine.  Wlien  blue  ultramarine  is  heated  wj 
a  solution  of  silver  uitrate,  the  sodium  is  replaced  by  silver, 
a  yellow  powder  is  thus  obtained  which  under  the  microscope  is 
seen  in  the  form  of  dark  lemon-yellow  transparent  particles.  It  ia 
easily  decomposed  by  acids  with  separation  of  silica  and  sul- 
phide of  silver,  but  without  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogeiL 
If  silver  idtramarine  be  heated  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
chloride  the  silver  is  replaced  by  potassium,  and  in  this  way 
blue  potassium-ultramaiine  is  obtained,  a  substance  which  has 
hitherto  not  been  prepared  directly  (lleumann).  Ultramarines 
containing  selenium  and  tellurium  in  place  of  sulphur  have 
recently  been  prepared. 

Aluminium  Sulphide,  AUSy  Aluminium  combines  with 
sulphur  at  a  red-heat  to  form  a  dark  moss,  which  assumes  a 
metallic  lustre  under  the  burnisher.  It  ia  decomposed  by  water 
into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  aluminium  hydroxide. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  AttrMiNiuM, 

aSi  Aluminium  compounds  do  not  impart  any  colour  to  the 
non-luminous  gas-flame.  The  spark-spectrum  of  aluminium  has 
been  mapped  by  Thal($n,  Kirchlioff,  and  Locoq  de  Hoisbaudran. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  bright  lines  lying  close  together, 
of  which  the  most  important  in  the  red  are  64215,  and  6425,  and 
in  the  blue  4GG1,  and  4662.  The  aluminium  bands  seen  in  the 
ultra-violet  are  extremely  characteristic.  Tliese  are  contained 
in  the  invisible  and  highly  refrangible  portions  of  the  spectnim 
which  are  only  seen  when  the  rays  are  allowed  to  fall  on  a 
fluorescent  substance.^  Aluminium  occurs  almost  always  com- 
bined with  oxygen.  Most  of  these  compounds  are  iasoluble  in 
water;  many  of  them,  however,  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  alumina  entering  into  solution.  Those  compounds 
which  withstand  the  action  of  acids  are  decomposed  by  fusion 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  treatment  of  the  fused  mass  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Corundum,  spinelle,  and  some  other  minerals 
are  not,  however,  decomposed  in  this  way  :  the  best  method  for 


:e  ID 
and  ^1 


*  Stokes  '*  On  the  Long  Spectrum  of  the  Electric  Axe,"  PAtf.  Trana,  1862, 
^G99. 
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obtaining  the  aluminium  in  solution  is  to  fuse  these  substances 
vith  hydrogen  potassium  sulphate. 

Aluiniuium  can  readily  be  sepamted  from  oil  other  metals.  It 
is  not  precipitated  from  its  acid  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  whereas  it  is  completely  thrown  down  by  ammonia 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  thus  can  be  readily  separated 
from  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  most  of  the  metals  precipitable  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  inasmuch  as  its  hydroxide  is  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalis.  Tliis  property  it  possesses  in  comnum  with  the  hy- 
droxides of  zinc,  chromium,  and  beryllium.  The  first  of  these 
metals  is  precipitated  in  the  alkaline  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  whereas  chromium  hydroxide  is  only  soluble  in  the 
cold,  and  is  precipitated  on  boiling.  If  to  the  solution  from 
wliich  the  zinc  and  chromium  have  thus  been  separated, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  ammonia  be  added,  the  aluminium 
is  precipitated.  This  precipitate  may,  however,  still  contain 
beryllium  hydroxide,  which  must  be  dissolved  by  digesting  it 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia.     (See  p.  233). 

For  quantitative  estimation,  aluminium  is  precipitated  as 
hydroxide,  and  this  converted  into  the  oxide  by  ignition. 

The  atomic  wci/fht  of  aluminium  was  first  determined  by 
Berzelius  in  1812,  who  found  that  100  parts  of  the  anhydrous 
chloride  yield  29  934  parts  of  pure  Rlumina,  and  from  this  the 
atomic  weight  of  27*2  is  obtained.^  Tissier*  found  the  number 
27'4  by  the  conversion  of  the  metal  into  the  oxide,  and  Dumas* 
obtained  the  same  number  by  the  analysis  of  the  chloride. 


GLASS,  PORCELAIN,  AND  EARTHENWARE. 


28a  The  naturally-occurring  silicates  are  almost  all  of  them 
cr}'stalline,  and  are  thereby  distinguished  from  those  produced 
artificially,  which  are  usually  amorphous.  Amongst  these  latter 
may  be  classed  glass,  porcelain,  and  the  various  kiuds  of 
potteiy. 

'  Pogg.  Ann.  riii.  187.  •  Compi  Rend,  xlvi.  llOfi. 

»  Ann.  Chim,  Phj/t.  It.  12«. 
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GLASS. 


The  manufacture  of  glass  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by 

the  Egj'ptians,  although  the  ancients  themselves  attributed  the 
discovery  of  glass-making  to  the  Phtenicians.     Glass  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  both  colourless  and  coloured,  have  been  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  which  belong  to  an  age  prior  to  that  in  which 
the  Phcenicians  occupied  themselves  witli  glass-making.    Indeed 
the  latter  nation  appear  rather  to  have  been  engaged  in  export- 
ing Uie  glass  made  in  Egypt,  and  especially  at  Thebes,   into 
different  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  than  to  have  established 
any  original  manufacture  of  their  own.     In  the  tombs  of  Beni 
Hassan  near  Thebes,  which  were  built  more  than  2000  years  ac, 
we  find    paintings   representing    Egyptians    carrying    on    the 
processes  of  glass-blowing.    From  these,  as  well  as  from  the 
glass  vessels  which  are  found   in  the  tombs,  it  appears  tliat 
the  Egyptians  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  art  of  glass- 
making  aud  of  working  in  glass,  but  likewise  with  that  of  cut- 
ting and  colouring  glass  by  which  they  imitated  precious  stones. 
Thus  an  urn  has  been  found  made  of  white  glass  and  ornamented 
with   patterns  in   white  and    in   light-   and    dark-blue   glass 
showing  Thoutmosis'  ring,  who  reigned  in  the  17th  century  B.G; 
as  also  a  moulded  glass  bead  bearing  a  hieroglyphical  lege-nd 
and  a  king's  name  who  lived  at  this  period  impressed  upon  it  in 
moulded  characters.^ 

Aristophanes  is  the  first  Greek  author  who  mentions  glass 
(CaKo<i)t  and  in  his  Clouds  he  refers  to  a  glass  lens  which  was 
used  as  a  burning-glass.  Amongst  Latin  authors,  Cicero  is 
the  first  to  mention  Egyptian  glass,  and  we  find  that  at  the  time 
of  Augustus  the  Egyptian  glass  was  highly  valued  in  Rome,  so 
much  so  that  when  this  emperor  sulnlued  Egypt  (29  B.C.),  a 
portion  of  the  tribute  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  glass;  this 
material  afterwards  being  so  highly  valued  by  the  Romans  that 
Aurelius  levied  an  import  duty  upon  glass. 

Glass-works  were  established  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  at 
an  early  data  These  glass-houses,  however,  only  manufactured 
common  objects  for  every-day  use,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  introduction  of  Egyptian  workmen  to  Rome  that  artistic 

*  For  fnrther  information  see  Sir  Owdnnr  Wilkinsnn,    TTte  Mnnnen  4ind 
Customs  of  the  AneittU  £ffifj)linns,  vol.  iii.  p.  88.  edit.  1837, 
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•ware  was  made  in  Europe.  Tliis  took  place  during  the 
TeigD  of  Tiberiu3,  and  the  art  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  Roman  glass  rivalled  in  every  respect  the 
original  Eg}*ptian  manufacture.  According  to  Pliny,  Egyptian 
soda  and  sand  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and 
he  remarks  that  in  India  rock-crystal  was  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  in  his  time  the  material  which  was  most  higlily  valued 
for  making  glass  was  that  which  approached  most  nearly  to 
this  mineral.  This  is  readily  understood  when  we  remember 
that  most  of  the  materials  used  for  the  manufacture  of  glasa 
contain  metallic  oxides,  which  produce  a  colouring  eflbct  upon 
the  mass,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  easier  to  produce  coloured  than 
colourless  glass.  And  even  in  those  early  days  we  find  that 
manganese  was  employed  as  a  decolourizing  agent  Pliny 
moreover  specially  mentions  the  preparation  of  coloured  glass, 
whilst  analyses  of  antique  glass  show  that  the  materials  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  colours  in  those  days  are  identical  with 
those  which  are  at  present  in  use. 

After  tlie  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  the  glass  manufacture 
followed  Constantine  to  Byzantium,  and  for  five  centuries  tho 
Eastern  capital  became  a  renowned  seat  of  the  glass  manu- 
facture. On  tlie  decay  of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  the  glass- 
makers  wandered  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  many  being  at- 
tracted to  the  Venetian  Republic.  Here  glassmaking  greatly 
flourished.  As  a  protection  against  fire,  as  it  is  said,  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  was  removed  in  the  year  1289  from  the  city 
of  Venice  to  the  adjacent  Island  of  Murano,  and  here  during 
the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  the  Venetian  glass-manufacture 
attained  its  highest  development,  the  elaborate  productioua  of 
Venetian  art  becoming  famous  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
No  less  than  8,000  men  were,  it  is  stated,  employed  at  that  time 
in  this  manufacture,  and  so  important  did  this  branch  of 
Venetian  trade  become,  that  strict  laws  were  promulgated  to 
prevent  the  secrets  of  glass-making  from  becoming  known  to 
foreign  workmen,  the  super\*ision  of  the  glass-houses  being 
confided  to  the  chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  Venetian 
glass-industry  received,  however,  a  check  in  the  17th  century, 
from  which  it  has  only  in  recent  years  recovered. 

283  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  an  independent  manufacture  of 
glass  arose  in  (iennany,  and  glass-painting  is  entirely  of  German 
origin ;  the  manufacture  of  glass-mirrors  appears  also  to  be  a 
German  invention.    At  first  the  glasa  was  coated  with  a  plate 
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of  metal,  and  it  was  not  until  the  15th  century  that  the  present 
process  was  introduced.    In  addition  to  table-glass  and  window- 
glass,  artificial  gems,  glass  rings,  and  other  objects  of  art  were 
manufactured   in   Germany,      Agricola   in   liis    treatise   Dr   r% 
Metallica^  published  in  the  year  1530,  gives  the  first  dia 
of  the  interior  constniction  of  a  glasa-furnace,  and  in  this  w< 
as  well  as  in  Mathesius'  Sunpla  or  DcrrjpoUill  (1564),  we  & 
explicit  and  interesting  directions  concerning  the  manufacture 
glass  as  carried  on  in  Venice,  Germany,  and  Bobemifl,     In  the 
last-named  country  the  glass-industry  began  to  fluurish  in  the 
16th  century,  the  purity  of  the  materials  occurring  there  enabling 
manufactureis  to  produce  the  colourless  glass  for  which  the 
Bohemian  glass-houses  have  long  been  famous  and  in  which 
they  still  excel.    When  the  Venetian  glavss-manufacture   fe]l 
into  d(.»cay,  Bohemian  glass  replaced  Venetian,  but  in  time  the 
Bohemian  manufacture  again  suffered  a  relapse,  owing  to  the 
hea\y  import  duties  which  were  levied  upon  glass-wares  as  well 
as  to  the  fact  that  other  governments  held  out  inducements  to 
the  Bohemian  workmen  to  settle  in  foreign  countries ;  and,  like 
the  Venetian  manufacture,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
Bohemian  glass-industry  has  recovered  its  original  position. 

In  the  meantime  many  of  the  German  princes  ])atronised 
the  glassmakers,  and  each  became  celebrated  for  some  peculiar 
manufactura  Thus  a  glass-house  at  Potsdam  was  well  known 
for  its  manufacture  of  ruby  glass.  This  glass-house  was  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  Joh.  Kuukel,  and  in  IGdo  he 
published  the  tiret  edition  of  his  Ars  Vitraria  ErpcrimentaliB^  In 
which  he  gives  a  translation  of  the  collection  of  receipts  pub- 
lished at  Florence  by  Antonius  Neri  in  1612,  and  adds  to  them 
remarks  of  his  own  and  those  of  E.  Merret, 

Glass-works  were  also  set  up  in  France  at  an  early  date,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  18th  centur}',  when  workmen  were  intro- 
duced from  Germany,  that  a  pure  kind  of  French  glass-ware 
was  made.  Plate-  or  mirror-glass  was  first  prepared  in  England, 
but  the  method  of  manufacture  was  greatly  improved  by  De 
Nehou,  who  in  1688  erected  a  glass-works  at  Paris.  This  was 
afterwards  removed  to  St.  Gobain,  where  it  soon  became  and  still 
remains  tlie  most  important  plate-glass  works  in  the  world. 

The  first  manufacture  of  glass  which  we  hear  of  in  England 
is  that  of  window-glass  established  in  the  15th  century.  Tho 
pi-oduct  cannot,  however,  have  been  very  good,  for  in  an  old 
deed  made  in  1439  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick  and  a  glazier 
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of  Westminster  named  Pnidde,  it  is  distinctly  stipulated  that 
110  English  wiudow-glnsa  is  to  be  used.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  French  artists  were  brought  to  London,  and  tb^co 
Carried  on  their  tnule  of  making  window-glass  at  Crutched 
Friars  in  1557,  whilst  flint-glass  was  first  manufactured  at  a 
glass-house  at  Savoy  House  in  the  Strand.  Mirror-glass,  used 
for  looking-glasses,  coach-windows  and  similar  purposes,  was 
manufactured  at  Lambeth  by  Venetian  workmen  brought  over 
in  1670  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingliara.  The  first  large  plate-glass 
works  were  established  in  1771  at  St.  Helens  under  the  name 
of  the  Kavenshead  or  the  British  riate-Gloss  Company,  and 
this  company  continues  to  flourish  up  to  the  present  time. 

Tha  glass  industry  was  introduced  iuto  Kussia  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  by  German  and  Bohemian  workmen  ;  and  in 
the  United  States  the  same  manufacture  appears  to  have  been 
established  by  Robert  Hewes,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  wlio  erected  a 
glass-house  in  the  forest  which  existed  in  New  Hampshire,  The 
manufacture  of  Mr.  Hewes  does  not  seem  to  have  been  success- 
ful, and  in  1800  another  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  glass- 
house at  Boston,  which  also  failed,  until  a  German  of  the  name 
of  Lint  took  charge  of  the  works  in  1803,  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  agreed  to  pay  a  bounty  on  all  glass  manufactured 
by  him. 

284  Cmnpositicn  of  Glass.  Glass  is  an  amorphous  mixture  of 
various  silicates,  esjwcially  of  those  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline 
earths,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  ingredients.  Glass  differs 
from  any  of  the  simple  silicates  which  compose  it  by  being 
nearly  iusoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  as  well  as  by  being  non- 
crystalline ;  for  whilst  the  silicates  of  the  alkalis  yield  a  non- 
crystalline mass  on  cooling  from  fusion,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  the  silicates  of  the  alkaline-earth  metals,  on  the  other 
hand,  yield,  after  fusion,  a  distinctly  crystalline  solid  readily 
attacked  by  acids.  At  high  temperatures  glass  fuses  to  a  thin 
mobile  liquid,  and  on  cooling  this  passes  through  all  gradations 
of  viscosity  until  the  solid  state  is  reached.  This  property  of 
glass  to  pass  gradually  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition  is 
one  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  substance,  and  it  is 
this  which  caused  Pliny  to  consider  glass  as  the  most  plastic 
of  substances. 

Owing  to  the  immense  number  of  its  applications  to  the 
purposes  of  every-day  life,  the  manufacture  of  glass  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  whilst  from  a  scientific 
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point  of  view  the  value  of  glass  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  as 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  could  scarcely  exist  wera 
it  not  for  this  most  useful  inateriaL 

a85  The  several  kinds  of  glass  may  be  divided  accordiog 
their  composition  into  four  chief  varieties  : 

L  BoJumian  Glass,  This  is  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lima  It 
is  very  ditlicultly  fusible,  and  of  all  gloss  it  is  that  wlucli  is  least 
acted  upon  by  chemical  reagents. 

II.  Window-  or  Crmcn-Qhss,  This  is  a  silicate  of  j>oda  and 
lima  It  is  more  fusible  but  harder  than  the  preceding,  and 
possesses  the  faint  blue  colour  characteristic  of  soda-gloss ;  it 
is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  acids  than  Bohemian  glass. 

III.  Botile-GIass  or  Common  Green  Glass  is  a  silicate  of  soda 
and  lime,  together  with  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  it  is  to 
this  latter  oxide,  present  as  impurity  in  the  cheap  materials 
employed,  that  the  mass  owes  its  green  colour.  The  alkaline 
silicates  are  contained  in  bottle-glass  in  smaller  quantity  than 
in  the  other  varieties  of  glass,  and  the  colour  A'aries  from  a 
darker  to  a  lighter  green  or  brown  according  to  the  care  with 
which  tliK  materials  have  been  selected.  It  is  harder  and  more 
infusible  tlian  soda-lime  glass,  but  it  is  easily  attacked  by  acids. 

IV.  Flint-Glass  or  Crydal,  and  Slrass,  This  glass  is  a  potash- 
lead  silicate.  It  is  characterized  by  its  high  specific  gravity 
bright  lustre,  and  great  refracting  power.  It  is  the  most  fusible 
variety  of  glass,  and  is  easily  attacked  by  chemical  reagents. 
Crj'Stal  is  a  pure  flint-glass  used  for  optical  purposes.  Strass  is 
a  liint-glass,  named  after  the  discoverer,  very  rich  in  lead,  and 
possessing  a  very  high  refracting  power ;  it  forms  the  basis  of 
the  artificial  gems  and  precious  stone-s  known  as  pa^le. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  samples  of  the 
diflereut  kinds  of  glass ; — 
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a86  The  materials  used  in  the  glass  manufacture  are,  io  the 
first  place,  silica,  which  is  contained  in  nil  forms  of  glass.  This 
substance  is  added  in  the  form  of  white  sand,  ignited  tliut,  or 
quartz.  For  the  common  kinds  of  glass  common  sand  is  used. 
The  second  important  ingredient  is  the  alkali,  and  this  is 
added  in  the  form  of  purified  potashes ;  whilst  the  alkali  used 
for  the  better  kinds  of  soda-glass  is  added  in  the  form  of  refined 
soda-ash.  For  the  commoner  sorts  of  glass  sodium  sulphate,  or 
salt-cake,  is  now  largely  employed  instead  of  soda-ash  ;  this 
being  transformed  into  sodium  silicate  by  the  silica,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  carbon,  with  evolutiou  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

The  materials  employed  for  the  formation  of  the  other  con- 
stituent of  glass,  viz.,  calcium  silicate,  are,  according  to  the 
kind  of  gloss  needed,  calc-spar,  marble,  chalk,  or  common  lime- 
atone.  In  the  manufacture  of  lead-glass  red-lead  is  emploj'ed, 
and  for  the  counnoa  varieties  white-lead  or  litharge  is  some* 
times  used. 

The  less  iron  is  contained  in  the  materials  used,  the  whiter 
and  less  coloured  will   be  the  glass.     It  is,  however,   almost 
impossible  to  obtain  materials  perfectly  frue  from  iron  oxide, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  a  suljstance  is  generally  added  for 
the  purpose  of  oxidizing  the  ferrous  oxide  to  ferric  oxiile.     The 
former  oxide,  even  in  small  quantities,  imparts  to  glass  a  deep- 
green  tint,  whereas  the  latter  gives  to  the  glass  a  light-yellow 
colour,  and  this  is  scarcely  visible  when  the  ferric  oxide  is  pre- 
sent in  small  quantities.     The  decolorizing   substances  added 
for  this  purpose  likewise  serve  to  oxidize  the  carbon  which  Ib 
frequently  present  in  the  moss,  and  which  imparts  to  the  glass  a 
deep-yeliow  or  brown  tint.      Manganese  dioxide  (pyrolusite), 
arsenic  trioxide,  and  sftUi>etre  are  used  as  decolorizing  agents 
in  the  manufacture  of  lime-glass,  whilst  red-lead  is  employed 
for  tho  same  purpose  in  the   manuficture  of  flint-glass.       In 
former  times   manganese  dioxide  (pyrolusite)  was  exclusively 
used  for  this  purpose.      Indeed  the  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  this  property  of  manganese  dioxide  (see  Manganese),  and 
on  account  of  its  detergent  qualities  it  was  in  later  times  called 
sapo    vitTiariamm^   or  glass-maker's  soap.      The  decolorizing 
action   of  manganese  dioxide  upon  gloss  not  only  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  it  oxidizes  the  iron  from  ferrous  to  ferric 
oxide,  but  also  that  the  manganese  itself  imparts  to  the  glass 
a  violet  tint,  and  this  being  a  colour  complementary  to  the 
green,  produced  by  ferrous  salt,  assists  in  the  decolorizatiou. 
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287  (1.)  Bohemian  Glass  13  made  from  pure  powdered  quartz 
and  purified  potashes,  and  is  distinguislied  by  ha  colourless 
character,  which  approaches  that  of  rock-crystal  itself.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  property  it  has  long  been  liighly  esteemed,  and 
Bohemia  is  the  seat  of  a  wide-spread  industry,  which,  however, 
has  somewhat  declined  since  the  general  introduction  of  flint- 
glass,  Bohemian  glass  serves  for  the  preparation  of  chemical 
apparatus,  and  especially  of  combustion-tubes,  which  withstand 
a  high  temperature  without  softeuiug. 

(2.)  Windoia-,  Crown-,  or  Plate-Glass.  From  the  preceding 
table  it  is  seen  that  the  glass  of  aucient  Egypt  possesses  a 
very  similar  constitution  to  that  which  is  now  largely  manii- 
factored  for  the  above  purposes,  and  the  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  employed  for  the  manufacture  the  naturally  occurring 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  trona,  which  occurs  in  Upper  Egypt. 
In  Europe,  and  aspecially  in  France,  kelp,  or,  at  any  rate,  car- 
bonate of  soda  obtained  from  kelp,  was  originally  employed  for 
glass-making ;  but  this  source  of  soda  was  rejtlaced  in  Eugland 
in  the  year  1831  by  sotla-ash,  made  by  Leblanc's  prooess.  Lax- 
manu  in  17G4  had  already  tried  to  replace  the  carbonate  by  the 
native  sulphate  occurring  in  the  Siberian  salt-lakes,  and  these 
experiments  were  continued  in  180:i  by  Baader,  who  succeeded 
in  replacing  soda-ash  by  salt-cake  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
glass ;  but  it  is  only  since  1856,  when  Polouze  found  a  simple 
method  of  obtaining  the  sulphate  free  from  iron,  that  the  latter 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  more  expensive  soda-ash.  The 
whole  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  salt-cake  is  evolved  as 
sulphur  dioxide,  and  this  escapes  into  the  air,  no  practical  pro- 
cess having,  as  yet,  been  suggested  by  which  this  gas  cau  be 
condensed  and  utilized. 

(3.)  Common  Bottle-Glass  or  Grrrn  Glass,  Figures  of  glass- 
blowers  plying  their  trade  have  been  found  in  the  Theban  tombs 
of  Beni  Hassan,  where  the  workmen  are  represented  as  using 
blow-pipes,  and  other  tools  similar  to  those  >vhich  are  now  em- 
ployed, whilst  tlie  bottles,  and  other  products  of  the  glass- 
blower's  art  (shown  in  the  paintings)  are  not  unlike  similar 
objects  of  our  own  day.  Bottles  have  also  been  discovered  in 
the  Theban  tombs  inscribed  with  Chinese  characters.  May  not 
this  fact  point  to  a  possible  connection  between  I^^ypt  and  the 
still  older  monarchies  of  the  far  East  ?  In  vine-growing  France 
the  necessity  for  glass  wine-bottles  soon  became  felt,  and  a  glass- 
bottle  works  was  established  so   early  as  the  year  1290  by 
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Leempoel,  at  Quiqnengrogne,  near  La  Chapelle,  which  is  flourish- 
ing at  the  present  day. 

Bottle-  or  green  glass  is  the  commonest  kind  of  glassware. 
The  materials  employed  for  its  preparation  are  common  coloured 
sand,  the  residual  alkaline-  and  lime-salts  from  gas-works,  soap- 
works,  and  alkali-works;  common-salt,  salt-cake,  and  ashes 
^m  fires  of  wood  or  charcoal;  clay,  basalt,  and  other  rocks 
containing  felspar. 

The  first  essential  of  a  wine-bottle  is  that  it  shall  be  strong, 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  attacked  by  the  acids  contained  in 
wine.  Tliis  last  property  depends  upon  the  composition  of  the 
glass,  for  if  it  docs  not  contain  a  suQicieut  quantity  of  silica, 
the  glass  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  acids.  The  common,  half- 
M'hite  blown-glass,  stands,  both  in  its  composition  and  in  its 
mode  of  preparation,  between  green  bottle-glass  and  the  pure 
white-blown  gloss,  and  the  materials  for  its  preparation  must  be 
free  from  iron.  All  the  glass  has,  however,  mote  or  less  of  a 
green  tint.  In  England  common  medicine  bottles,  as  well  aa 
the  large  stoppered  bottles,  known  as  Winchester  quarts,  are 
tinted  a  light  blue  colour  by  the  addition  of  oxide  of  cobalt. 

38S  (4.)  Flint-Olass  or  Crystal.  This  glass  contains  lead  oxide 
as  its  characteristic  ingredient,  and  hence  is  frequently  termed 
lead-glaaa.  The  name  flint-glass  was  given  to  this  product  be- 
cause burnt  and  ground  flints  were  originally  used  as  a  source 
of  silica.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  manufacture  of  this 
glass  was  first  cai'ded  on  in  England,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
article  is  a  characteristic  product  of  the  English  glass-house. 
It  appears,  however,  that  flint-glass  was  known  to  Xeri.  M'ho 
describes  it  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful  glass,  and  in  Kunkel's 
translation  he  says :  "  Lead-glass  is  not  in  use  amongst  oar 
glass-mnkers  on  account  of  its  great  brittleness."  At  any  rate 
lead-glass  was  made  in  England  about  the  year  1035,  and  ita 
manufacture  was  carried  on  by  means  of  coal,  which  was  first 
employed  as  fuel  in  the  glass-houses  iu  that  year  in  place  of 
charcoal.  The  carbonaceous  smoke  of  the  burning  coal  im- 
parted to  the  ordinary  glass  a  yellow  colour,  but  tliis  difticulty 
was  overcome  by  the  use  of  covered  crucibles  instead  of  the  open 
ones  formerly  used  (see  Figs.  116  and  117).  The  drawback  to 
the  use  of  such  crucibles  was  that  they  did  not  attain  a  sufli- 
ciently  high  temperature  to  bring  the  "metal,"  as  the  molten 
glass  is  technically  called,  into  a  condition  of  perfect  fluidity. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  more  readily  fusible  mass  was 
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■■taiiied  by  simply  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  potash.  The 
■»-ality  of  the  glass  was,  however,  thereby  deteriorated,  inaa- 
xxch  as  it  was  readily  attacked  by  water.  In  order  to  remedy 
is  evil  a  substance  must  be  added  which,  whilst  serving  to 
iider  the  glass  more  fusible,  does  not  at  the  same  time,  like  an 
xcess  of  potash,  render  it  soluble  in  water.  Lead  oxide  was 
ound  to  answer  these  conditions  admirably. 

Flint-glass  possesses  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  refractive 
^ower,  as  well  as  a  higher  lustre,  than  the  other  kinds  of  glass. 
It  is,  however,  more  easily  attacked  by  acids  and  alkalis. 

Heavy  optical -ylass  or  crystal  belongs  to  this  class.  Straas 
contains  a  larger  quantity  of  lead  oxide,  and  has,  therefore,  a 
greater  refractive  power,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
artificial  geras.  Several  other  kinds  of  glass  may  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  this  group.  Thus,  for  instance,  those  in  which 
thallinm,  barium,  and  zinc  replaces  the  lead  j  these  also  possess 
a  high  lustre,  and  are  highly  refractive.  It  Las  been  proposed 
to  use  thallium  glass  for  optical  purposes. 


THE    MANUFACTURE    OF   GLASS. 

aSg  The  materials  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  glass 
are  first  fritted  together  in  melting-pots.  Tliese  pots  require  great 
care  in  their  preparation  and  are  made  of  the  most  refractory 
kind  of  fire-clay,  such  as  that  found  at  Stourbridge.     When 


Fia.  116. 


Fio.  117. 


charcoal  or  gas  is  used  as  fuel  the  pots  are  open ;  when,  how- 
ever, coal  is  employed,  and  especially  in  flint-glass  making,  the 
pots  are  hooded  or  covered  at  the  top,  having  a  mouth  in  front 
like  a  muffle  as  seen  in  Fig.  117.    The  melting*fumace  is  built 
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•f  midrtooe  or  of  moiiltled  blocks  made  of  the 

Tbm  coABtroction  of  the  oldest  form  of  glB^s-fiinMes  wm 

IIm  time  of  Agricola,  ii  shown  in  Fig.  !!&     It  is 


TKk  lia. 


Fm.  119. 


Fro.  120. 


^  U  WUkI  by  a  wood-fire  placed  in  the  lowest  opening;  the 
W^s^\  K^mxit^g  gives  access  to  the  melting-pot,  whilst  the  upper 
l|4M  MirvM  M  the  annealing  oven.     The  older  glass-houses  ara 
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\i8unlly  built  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  open  at  the  top^ 
from  60  to  80  feet  in  beiglit,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  the  centre  of  the  area  beinj^  \iaed  for  the  melting- 
furnace,  capable  of  holding  fiom  5  to  10  glass-pots  or  crucibles 
fur  melting  the  materials.  In  the  earliKSt  glass-furnaces  wood 
was  employed  as  a  fuel  This  was  gradually  replaced  by  coal, 
and  this  change  was  naturally  accompanied  by  an  alteration  in 
the  form  of  the  furnace.    The  small  Bohemian  furnace,  where 


Fro.  121 


wood  is  employed  aa  a  fuel,  shown  in  Fig.  119,  was  formerly 
common  in  Germany.  In  onler  to  insure  complete  combustion 
and  to  bring  about  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  when  the  fuel 
used  is  coal,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  120  is  made  use  of, 
the  whole  of  the  funiace  being  inclosed  in  a  conical  chimney. 
Figs.  121  and  122  show  the  construction  of  a  modern  English 
flint-glass  furnace  in  plan  and  in  vertical  section.  Ton  large 
glass-pots  are  placed  round  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  with  their 
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mouths  towai-ds  the  outside,  opposite  correspondiDg  holes  in  the 
external  wall  of  the  furnace,  so  that  the  molten  glass  can  be 
readily  withdrawn.  A  small  pot  is  placed  above  the  firing-hole 
V,    The  grate  for  the  coal  fire  is  situated  in  the  centie  of  the 


furnace  and  the  flames  striking  on  the  arch  or  crown  T.  (Fig, 
122)  play  round  each  pot  and  find  their  way  through  the  fiues 
(f)  iu  the  pillars  into  the  common  cliimncy. 
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Amongst  modem  glass-fumnces  that  invented  by  Siemens  is 
the  most  successful  Fig.  123  shows  the  gas  generator,  which 
is  situated  at  some  distauce  from  tlie  meltirg-fumace.  In  this 
the  coal  falls  down  through  the  opening  (g)  on  to  the  inclined 
plane  {b  6)»  whence  it  passes  on  to  the  inclined  bars  (c  c)  of  the 


Fio.  125. 


furnace.  Here  an  incomplete  combustion  takes  place  and  the 
coal  lyinj;  above  tlie  ^rate  undergoes  dry  distillation;  the  gasea 
pass  through  the  flues  (c)  (d)  and  (e).  and  are  led  into  the 
melting-furnace,  the  construction  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  124. 
The  gas  passes  through  the  flue  (c')  where  it  is  heated  in  tha 
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regenerator  (d'),  -whilst  the  air  necessary  for  the  comLustiou  of 
the  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  throiigli  the  air-ports  (k'  k'). 


Fig.  125  shows  a  vertical  cross  section.  Fig.  126  a  horizontal 
section,  and  Fig.  127  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  tlic  most 
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improved  form  of  a  Siemens  glass-melting  furnace.     This  furnace 
resembles  the  one  last  described,  ia  having  the   regenerative 
arrangement  for  recovering  the  waste  heat  as  shown  at  (o'd*)  Fig. 
124,  but  is  remarkable  for  an  improved  method  of  construction 
and  mode  of  working,  the  glass  being  placed  in  tanks  instead  of 
in  pots.     In  the  older  forms  of  glass-furnace  the  materials  are  firet 
chai^ged  into  the  glass-pots,  then  fritted  and  melted  down  and 
worked  out  completely,  after  which  the  pots  are  re-charged  aod 
the  process  repeated.     Hence,  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and 
waste  of  fuel  takes  place  through  the  intermittent  nature  of  the 
work.     Dr.  Siemens*  improvement  has  for  its  object  the  render- 
ing of  the  process  of  glass-making  a  continuous  and  more  uniform 
one.    It  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  tanks  (a),  (b),  (c),  Fig.  127. 
of  which  (a)  serves  to  receive  the  raw  materials  and  in  which 
they  are  fritted  together  and  afterwards  fused.    From  (a)  the 
liquid  "metal "  flows  into  (u),  the  clarifying  comparlnient,  whence 
it  again  passes  into  (c),  the  working  compartment,  from  which 
it  can   be  withdrawn   by  the  workmen  in  the  usual    manner 
through  the  doors  (n,  d).     The  compartment  (a)  is  fed  with  raw 
materials  through   the  chai*ge-aperture  (e)  at  the  back  of  the 
furnace.    This  compartment  (a)  is  separated  from  the  tank  (b)  by 
a  division  wall  (f),  in  which  a  series  of  passages  are  formed,  one 
of  which  is  seen  at  {a).     Tlirough  these  passages  the  melted 
glass  flows,  and  from  (b)  it  passes  to  the  tank  (c)  through  the 
passages  (&)  in  the  division  wall  (g).     The  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  tank   are  honeycombed  with  air-passages  (ddd)^  through 
which  cold  air  is  caused  to  circulate  by  the  draught  produced  in 
the  chimney  (h),  and  thus  tlie  tank-walls  are  maintained  in  a 
cool  condition  bo   as  to  enable  them  better  to  withstand  any 
injnrious  action  of  the  melted  glass.     The  gas-ports  are  shown 
at  (k  k),  and  the  lieated  air  issues  from  corresponding  openings 
passing  in  diverse  directions  over  the  upper  edges  of  the  walh 
By  this  means  an  elTectual  intermixture  of  the  combustible  gas 
and  the  heated  air  is  produced,  and  the  air  is  prevented  from 
coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  melted 
glass  in  the  t-anks.     By  arranging  the  gas-  and  air-ports  along 
the  sides  of  the  tanks  the  tempemture  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  furnace  can  he  regulated  according  to  the  various  stages  of 
the  preparation  of  the  glass  in  the  several  compartments. 

The  materials  required  for  the  foiination  of  the  glass  are,  if 
possible,  always  mixed  with  broken  glass  of  the  same  kind, 
technically  termed  *'  cullet,"  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
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fusibOitj  of  the  mass.  The  materials,  bowever,  are  oot  pi*oed 
in  the  pots  until  these  are  heated  op  to  a  high  ttuiptiatuia 
The  furnace  is  kept  verj  hot  until  the  first  portioci  of 
material  added  has  been  fused,  and  then  a  seooad 
introdaced.  AMien  all  the  solid  matter  is  dissolved,  the 
IB  still  full  of  small  bubbles  of  gas,  and  is  of  a  spoqgjr 
and  not  yet  in  a  fit  state  for  working.  Moreover,  the  sm 
tlie  molted  mtass  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  salts  chiefly 
of  ehlurides  and  sulphates  of  potassium  and  sodiam  which  hai 
escaped  perfect  vitrifaction  ;  this  is  termed  gla^-gaU  or  sandtptr^' 
Jonuerly,  wlien  impure  materials  were  more  gencralljr  employed 
tlian  is  now  the  case^  large  quantities  of  this  scnm  were  formed. 
Now,  however,  its  formation  is  avoided  by  tlie  use  of  purer 
iiiatcriala  and  by  the  addition  of  charcoal  if  salt-cake  is 
ployed,  care  being  taken  not  to  add  an  excess,  as  otherwise 
glass  assumes  a  yellow  colour.  The  last  process  in  glass-nnkin] 
is  termed  the  "fining/'  and  consists  intfaeremo\'albysnbsideiioel 
of  the  heavier  nou-vitrified  particles  and  the  escape  of  the  bubbles 
of  gas  to  the  suifuce.  For  this  purpose  the  glass  must  be  brought 
into  as  liquid  a  state  as  possible,  and  consequently  at  this  stage, 
of  the  operation  the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  highest  point.i 
When  all  the  gns-bubbles  have  disappeared  and  the  glass-gall 
has  become  clear  and  colourless,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is 
allowed  to  diminish  slowly,  the  ohjnct  being  to  reduce  the  fluidity 
of  the  glass  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  viscid  and  in  a 
workable  comlition.  Glass  is  worked  cither  by  the  skill  of  the 
j^luss-blower,  for  the  production  of  the  ordinaiy  hollow-  or  blown- 
ghiss  articles,  or  by  casting  in  presses,  or,  lastly,  by  pouring  the 
•'  metal"  out  on  to  iron  tables  and  rolling  it  into  plates.  The 
tools  described  by  Blancoiirt  in  his  work  On  the  Art  of  Glass^ 
printed  in  London  in  1G90,  are  almost  the  same  as  those  novT' 
in  use. 

390  Amualing.  All  articles  made  of  glass  require  to  be  very 
slowly  and  homogeneously  cooled,  for,  glns^  being  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  those  portions  of  the  glass  which  are  on  the  outside 
solidify  first,  and  contracting  in  this  act  of  solidification  leave 
the  interior  portions  still  warm,  and  these,  unable  to  assume  their 
natnnd  position  on  cooling,  are  in  a  state  of  tension  or  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  Hence,  glass  which  has  been  quickly 
cooled  cracks  and  falls  to  pieces  with  the  slightest  disturbance^ 
such  OS  when  even  very  slightly  scratched,  and  is  liable  to  break^ 
when  expossd  to  sudden  changes   of  temperature.    All  glass 
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therefore  requires  to  go  through  the  anntaling  process.  Thio 
cousisU  Id  submitting  the  glass  ailicles  to  a  very  slow  cooling. 
The  construction  of  an  annealing  oven  is  shown  iu  Fig.  128. 


Flo.  128. 


Tlie  fact  of  the  brittleness  of  glass  when  suddenly  cooled  ib 
well  seen  in  the  so-called  Rupert's  Drops  (Fig.  129),  obtained 


FiQ.  129. 


by  allowing  a  little  melted  glass  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  cold 
water.  By  merely  breaking  o£f  the  thin  point  the  whole  mass 
is  conx'erted  with  a  slight  detonation  into  a  fine  powder. 
Similarly  an  oniiimry  thick  tumbler  made  of  unannealwd  ^lass 
flies  to  pieces  when  tJie  slightest  scratch  is  made  on  the  interior 
surface,  as  when  a  small  piece  of  flint  is  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  glass. 

291  Propertkj  of  Glass,  Pure  glass  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  colourless.  It  becomes  soft  at  a  red-heat,  and  hence  it 
can  be  readily  welded.  At  liigher  temperatures  it  becomes 
still  softer  and  at  last  melts,  forming  first  a  thick  and  after- 
wards a  mobile  liquid,  fusing  the  moi^e  readily,  the  smaller  is 
its  percentage  of  silica.  According  to  its  compasition,  glass 
varies  considerably,  both  in  specific  gravity  and  lustre.  Soda- 
lime  glass  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2*4  to  26  ;  the  spec)  fie 
gravity  of  lead-glass  rises  as  high  as  from  3*0  to  3'8,  wliilst  the 
thallium-glass  of  Lamy  reaches  as  high  a  ]}oint  as  4*18.     The 
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Kioii  of  Glass. 

Specific  OrttTity. 

Crown-glass  .    .    ,    , 

.     .     2-535     . 

Frnnnhofer's  flint-glass 

.     .     3135     . 

Guinand's        ,,       „  . 

.    .    3417    . 

Ijainy'a  thallium  glass     . 

.    4180    . 

Diamond       .... 

.    3'513    . 

refractive  index  is  also  dependent  upon  the  composition.  The 
higher  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metals  which  it  contains,  the 
greater  is  the  8i)ecific  gravity  of  the  glass,  and  the  higher  is 
the  refractive  index. 

Befrftctavr  InJex 
for  tlitr  D  line. 
.       1530 

.  1'707 

.  1-778 

.  1-673 

.  2470 

It  is  of  especial  importance  for  the  chemist  that  liis  glass 
vessels  shonld  satisfactorily  withstand  the  action  of  cbeznical 
reagents.  Ordinary  soda-lime  or  potash-lead  glass  is  not  only 
Attacked  by  acids,  but  is  easily  decomposed  when  placed  Tot 
Pome  time  in  contact  with  boiling  water,  as  was  firat  observed 
by  Bernard  Palissy,  It  has  already  been  stated  (VoL  I.  p.  25) 
that  Lavoisier  and  Scheele  were  well  aware  of  this  solvent  action 
of  water  upon  glass,  and  that  they  explained  this  by  the 
solution  uf  the  alkaline  silicates,  whilst  the  insoluble  silica  or 
lime-silicate  floats  about  in  the  liquid.  In  his  celebrated  re- 
searches on  the  atomic-weights  of  the  elements,  Stas  ^  describes 
a  series  of  preliminary  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaiuiug  the  kind  of  glass  which  is  least  subject  to  such 
deterioration.  He  found  that  glass  containing  lead  or  alumina 
is  readily  acted  upon  by  acids,  whilst  Bohemian  potash-lime 
glass  being  rich  in  silica  and  free  from  alumina  withstands  this 
action  best.  Such  glass  is,  however,  ditlicult  to  work  from 
its  high  melting-point,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  glass  equally 
capable  of  resisting  solvents  and  at  the  same  time  fusible 
enousli  to  enable  it  to  be  worked  into  the  various  forma  of 
chemical  apparatus,  Stas  replaced  half  of  the  potash  in  the 
mixture  used  for  the  Boliemian  glass  by  ita  equivalent  of  soda, 
so  arranging  the  materials  that  the  glass  possessed  the  following 
composition : — 

Silica 770 

Potash      ....      77 

Soda 50 

lime 10'3 


100-0 

»  NifuveUa  lUehaxh^,  <frc.,  Jfcm.  Aead.  Btlg.  xuv.  216. 
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Emmerling,  who  has  lately  investigated  the  same  subject, 
obtained  the  following  experimental  residts.'  Tlie  solvent  action 
of  boiling  solutions  on  glass  vessels  is  within  certain  limits 
proportional  to  the  time  during  which  the  action  takes  place. 
New  glass  vessels  are  attacked  to  a  ^ijreater  extent  than  old  ones, 
but  the  action  diminishes  after  a  while.  It  is  also  proportional 
to  tiie  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liquid,  but  it  is 
independent  of  the  amount  of  liquid  which  is  vaporized  in  a 
given  time.  The  action  diminishes  rapidly  with  increase  of  tem- 
perature. Even  small  quantities  of  the  alkalis  attack  glass 
violently.  Dilute  acids,  with  the  exception  of  sulphuric  acid, 
exert  even  a  less  corrosive  action  thau  water  itself.  Those  salts 
whose  acids  form  insoluble  calcium  salts  act  in  the  same  way  as 
sulphuric  acid  does,  and  their  action  incre-ases  with  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  those  salts  whose 
acids  form  soluble  calcium  salts  attack  glass  less  powerfully,  and 
their  action  diminishes  with  the  concentration.  Bohemian  glass 
is  attacked  much  less  by  acids  than  sotla-gloss,  and  it  appears 
that  all  the  constituents  dissolve  in  the  proportion  in  wliich  they 
are  present.  From  these  obserx^ations  it  follows  that  in  order  to 
diminish  the  errors  which  occur  in  quantitative  analysis  from 
the  solvent  action  of  reagents  upon  gloss,  the  contact  of  alkaline 
liquids  must  especially  be  avoided,  any  such  liquid  being  acidi- 
fied before  evaporation.  In  the  same  way  it  is  ndviaable  to 
avoid  the  use  of  new  glass  vessels  and  also  to  diiniuish  the 
time  of  evaporation  and  the  volume  of  wash-water  as  much  as 
possible,  and  for  this  latter  purpose  the  use  of  the  Bunsea  filter- 
pump  is  strongly  to  l>e  recommended. 

292  DcvU rifuation  of  Gloss.  Iicaumur*s  Porcelain.  In  1739, 
Reaumur  observed  that  if  a  piece  of  glass  be  surrounded  by 
sand  or  gypaum  and  heated  strongly  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  it  is  converted  into  a  porcelain-like  mass,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  porixlaine  par  d6dtriJication,  It  was  at  first 
believed  that  this  change  was  brought  about  by  the  absorption 
of  the  materials  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  but  LewiSj  in  the 
year  1703,  concluded  that  the  formation  of  Keaunmr*s  porcelain 
depends  upon  the  volatilisation  of  the  alkali  contained  in  the 
glass. 

This  view  was  adopted  by  numerous  chemists,  amongst  whom 
Dumas  may  be  especially  mentioned,  under  the  aasumptiou  that 
a  crystalline  calcium  silicate  was  formed  wliich  renders  the  glass 

'  Ann,  CA<wi.  Pfwrm,  cl,  257. 
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opaqae.     Accordiug.  however,  to  the  experimenta  of  P^lottze^ 
Benratb,^  and  Stolba,^  the  porcelain-like  gkss  pomessea  xhet 
same  composition  as  ordinary  trauspareiit  glass,  and  BenratL  ijt| 
bis   investigatiou  on  tliis    substance,  arrives  at   the    following 
conclusions.    Glass  which  contains  more  silica  than  the  aasooni 
corresponding  to  the  formnia  M^SijO^,  readily  becomes    deni- 
trified.   Devitrified,  as  well  as  ordinary  transparent  glass,  couaisYs 
of  mixtures  of  an  amorphous  and  of  a  crystalline  mass,  or  of 
mixtures  of  crystals  which  have  separated  out  in  an  aiuorpbous 
solidified  mother-liquor     The  existence  of  crystallized   slnjc- 
ture  in  ordinary  glass  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  the  surface 
of  all  melted  unpolished  glass  be  treated  with  strong  aqueous 
hydroflviorie  acid,  and  the  etched  portions  well-washed  with 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  etched  surface  exhibits^ 
under  the  microscope,  a  distinct  finely -gi-ained  cr}'stalliiie  struc- 
tnro  (Leydolt).     In  apparently  amorphous  glass  then,  it  would 
appear  that  we  have   to    do   with   a  supereaturated   solution 
which  has  been  quickly  solidified,  whilst  in  the  case  of  Reau- 
mur's porcelain  sufficient  time    has   been   given  for  the   for* 
mation  of  larger  and  visible  cr}'stals.     Other  views  are  how- 
ever maintained  by  certain  chemists  on  this  question.     Thus 
Peligot*''  maintains  that  the  vitreous  mother-liquor  contains  more 
alkaline    silicate   than  the    cr}'stalline    poriiou,    inasmuch   as 
devitrified  friasa  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere  exudes  carbonate 
of  potash  in  a  soluble  form.     The  same  chemist  also  states  that 
the   nicltiiig-poiiit   of   devitrified    ghiss   ia  higher  than  that  of 
the  vitrified  portion. 

Badly  prepared  win<low-gla.ss,  especially  that  rich  in  alkalis, 
becomes  opaque  on  e.\posure  to  the  air.  This  is  due  to  a 
devitrification  of  the  surface  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia,  and  depends  on  the  fact 
that  the  alkalis  are  seiiaratctl  antl  washed  away  by  water,  wliilst 
an  irridescent  coating,  consisting  of  a  thin  film  of  calcium 
fiilicatt*,  remains  on  the  surface.  This  irridescence  of  glass  is 
especially  well  seen  in  antique  glass  which  Ims  been  buried  iu 
the  eaith  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  A  similar  irri- 
descent surface  on  glass  is  now  produced  artificially  by  healing 
ordinary  glass  under  prcssura  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid. 


>  JSt  Olafahrimtifm,  1875,  p.  18. 

«  J^urtt.  Pntrt.  Chnn.  ic.  <6S  ;  xciii.  113. 

■  Xtf  f'«r«,  l'iiri»,  1877,  p.  i&. 
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OPAQUE   AND   COLOURED   GLASS. 


293  Transparency  is  certainly  the  most  important  property 
of  glass,  aud  yet  for  some  puq>osea  translucent  or  even  opaque 
glass  is  useful  The  ordinary  opalescent  or  enamelled  glass  is 
either  sotla-glass  or  flint-glass  which  has  been  rendered  opaque 
by  the  addition  of  an  insoluble  powder  such  as  bone-pliosphate 
or  mineral-phosphate.  Cryolite  has  also  been  employed  in  place 
of  phosphate,  giving  rise  to  a  material  manufactured  in  Pitts- 
burg, U.S.A.»  and  known  under  the  name  of  hot-cast  poi-celaiu. 
Ellia  describes  the  manufacture  of  milk-glass  of  tliis  kind  as 
consisting  in  fusing  together  1  part  of  cryolite  with  from  2  to  4 
parts  of  wliite  sand,  whilst,  according  to  Williams,  an  atldition 
to  this  mixture  of  9  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide  improves  the  result 
Instead  of  cryolite,  fluor-spar  or  sodium  aluminate  may  be 
employed. 

Anotljer  opaque  variety  of  glass  is  knowa  under  the  name  of 
enamd.  This  name  originally  signitied  leiid-glasa  rendered 
white  by  oxide  of  tin.  At  the  present  day  sevei-al  oxides  are 
employed  fortius  manufactui-e,  such  as  those  of  aiitiuiuny  and 
arsenic,  as  well  as  pcnnanenb  white  or  sulphate  of  barium. 
Enamel  is  used  especially  for  covering  tlie  surface  or  for 
"  enamelling "  iron  vessels  used  for  cooking  and  other 
purposes. 

The  ancients  ■were  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring coloured  glass,  and  not  only  did  they  colour  it  in  mass, 
but  they  were  conversant  w*ith  the  process  of  "  flashing,"  thut  is 
of  coating  a  white  glass  with  coloured  glass.  An  example  of 
this  is  seen  in  tlie  celebrated  Portland  vase.  The  white  figures 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis  have  been  obtained  by  cutting  away  the 
white  surface  >vhich  originally  covered  the  whole  vessel 
Figures  on  flashed  glass  are  still  prepared  in  the  same  way 
by  cutting  away  the  outer  coating,  and  thus  allowing  the 
colour  of  the  lower  layer  to  be  seen.  The  process  of  flashing 
is  also  employed  wlien  the  colouring  matter  would  be  too  in- 
tense if  the  whole  mass  were  coloured,  antl  thus  by  varying  the 
tliickness  of  the  outward  crust  of  coloured  glass  differences  in 
tint  can  be  brouglib  about.  Elown-glass  can  be  coloured  either 
on  the  exterior  or  interior  surfaca  In  the  first  case  the  glass- 
blower  brings  the  requisite  quantity  of  colourless  glass  on  to  his 
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blowpipe,  and  dips  thia  into  the  molten  coloured  glass  so  fts  ti) 
cover  it  with  a  thin  film  ;  whilst  in  the  other  case  the  coloured 
is  covered  with  the  colourless  glas3. 

294  liuhj  Glass.  The  older  chemists  were  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  glass  can  be  coloured  a  niby-red  tint  by  lueanB  of 
gold  compounds.  Thus  Xeri  describes  a  method  of  prepariog 
ruby  glass  by  adding  to  the  glass-maker's  materials  the  residue 
from  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua-regia.  GeDend 
attention,  however,  was  drawn  to  this  subject  in  the  17th 
century,  after  the  discovery  of  the  purple  of  Cassiun,  obtained 
as  a  dark-red  powder  by  niLxing  the  chlorides  of  gold  and 
tin.  Amongst  other  chemists,  Kunkel  occupied  himself  with 
the  preparation  of  thia  gold  pigmenr.  and  obtained  from  the 
Elector  Frederic  William  the  sum  of  1,600  ducats  for  his 
experiments. 

In  his  Ars  VUriaria  Ej^jKrimcntaUs  he  says  :  *'  There  was  a 
ceitain  Dodor  vicdiciv^,  by  name  Cassius,  who  discovered  the 
prctcipUaiio  Solts  cum  Jove :  to  this  perhaps  Glauber  may  have 
given  occasion,  but  I  leave  this  undecided.  The  aforesaid 
Doctor  Cassius  endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  glass,  but  when  he 
tried  to  form  a  glass  with  it|  or  when  he  took  it  out  of  the  iirev 
it  was  as  colourless  as  crystal,  and  he  could  not  bring  any  per- 
manent red  out  of  it.  He  may,  however,  liave  obsci-ved,  being 
a  man  curious  about  these  things,  amongst  the  glass-blowers  that 
when  they  softened  glass  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp  the  colour 
underwent  a  change.  Thus  he  came  to  try  the  same  plan  with 
gold  glass,  and  obtained  a  splendid  ruby  colour.  AMien  I  learnt 
this,  I  set  to  work  at  once,  and  I  know  best  what  trouble  I  had 
to  hit  the  proi>er  composition,  and  to  find  out  how  to  get  it 
always  red." 

The  secret  which  is  involved  in  the  above  words  is  explained 
in  the  Lahorafortmn  Chymicum^  which  appeared  after  his  death  : 
"  This  ruby  glass  possesses  the  property  that  when  the  glass  13 
melted  with  the  ©  (gold)  it  comes  out  of  the  fire  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  in  order  to  become  red  must  be  heated  again  in  a 
mild  fire/' 

Kuby  glass,  now  prepared  by  the  addition  of  the  purple  of 
Cassius  or  of  gold  cldoride,  possesses  the  property  above  de- 
scribed, and  renjains  perfectly  colourless  when  quickly  cooled  ; 
but  when  heated  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  soft,  the 
whole  mass  attains  a  ruby-i*ed  colour.  By  the  addition  of  tin 
or  sUver  compound-^,  a  variety  of  tints  between  a  rose-red  colour 
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Bud  a  red-purple  colour  can  be  obtained.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  gold  compound  -wlikh  produces  the  ruby  colour  in  glass  is 
not  yet  known,  nor  can  we  explain  why  the  glass  becouies  red 
only  on  a  second  heating.  Some  suppose  that  the  colour  is  due 
to  metallic  gold  in  so  finely-divided  a  state  that  the  substance 
only  allows  red  light  to  pass  through  it.  The  amount  of  gold 
contained  iu  iiiby  glass  is  Veiy  smaU,  amounting  to  from  005 
to  O'OG  per  cent. 

295  Copper  Ruhy  Glass,  Cuprous  oxide  also  colours  glass  a 
fine  and  intense  red,  but  inasmuch  as  this  compound  readily 
undergoes  oxidation  and  i\s  cupric  oxide  imparts  to  glass  a  light 
green  colour,  a  reducing  agent  such  as  iron-scale  is  added  to 
the  materials.  Oxidation  is  also  prevented  by  poling  the  molten 
mass  with  pieces  of  fresh  wood.  The  mass  on  cooling  appears 
of  a  light  gi-een  colour,  but  becomes  red  on  re-heating.  Tlie  pre- 
paration of  this  glass  M'as  also  luiderstood  in  early  times.  K  lap- 
roth  found  both  copper  and  iron  in  a  sample  of  old  Ilonian  glass, 
and  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  17th  century  Keri  described  a  method 
of  calcining  copper  in  order  to  colour  glass,  and  stilted  that  iron- 
filiugs,  iron-scale,  or  other  reducing  agents  must  be  added  in 
order  that  tlie  colour  may  come  out  a  bright  red.  Kunkel  also 
employed  himself  witli  the  preparation  of  this  glass,  but  in  later 
times  the  art  of  producing  red  glass  without  ]mrple  of  Cassias 
was  lost,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1828  tijat  Engelhardt 
examined  the  question  and  obtained  a  prize  which  the  Berlin 
Polytechnic  Society  had  ofleixM  for  the  discovery,  since  which 
lime  the  method  has  been  genemlly  practised.  Cuprous  oxide 
possesses  a  very  strong  colouring  power,  and  for  this  reason 
copper-niby  is  generally  used  for  flashing  or  casing.  Ferric 
oxide  (colcothar)  also  imparts  a  red  colour  to  glass,  but  one  less 
brilliant  than  the  two  preceding  ones. 

Ydhw  Glasa  is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  potassium  anti- 
mouiate  or  of  antimony-gloss,  a  fused  and  imperfectly  oxidized 
sulphide  of  antimony,  which  imparts  to  glass  a  topaz-like  lint. 
Other  yellow  colours  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  silver  chloride 
and  silver  borate-  Organic  bodies  also  impart  a  yellow  tint  to 
glass.  This  must  have  been  observed  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
describes  a  mode  of  preparation  of  artificial  topaz  by  placing  a 
piece  of  aloe-wood  over  the  vessel  in  which  the  glass  is  melted. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  tliis  brown  colour  was  due  to 
carbon.  Splitgerbe  has,  however,  lately  shown  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali  metals  obtained 
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by  reduction  from  the  sulphates  contained  in  the  material  used 
for  glass-makinrr. 

296  Grem  Glass  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  cupric  oxide^ 
and  this  fact  was  known  to  the  ancients,  the  above  sulkstance 
being  found  in  antique  glass.  According  to  Seneca,  Democritus  of 
Abdera  was  acquainted  with  a  method  for  producing  the  eroer&ld 
artificially,  and  Theophrastus,  about  300  B.G.,  described  a  mode 
of  colouring  glass  green  by  means  of  copper.  Other  green 
tints  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  oxide  of  chroniiam  and 
ferrous  oxide.  The  latter,  however,  gives  a  dull  bottle-green 
colour. 

Cobalt  oxide  colours  glass  a  fine  blue,  and  this  oxide  has  been 
used  from  early  times  for  this  purpose.  Davy  found  cobalt  in 
all  the  antique  Hue  glass  which  he  examined. 

The  twlet  colour  of  glass  is  due  to  manganese  oxide.  This 
is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and 
nitre. 

A  fine  hlack  opaque  glass  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iridium  to  colourless  glass,  and  a  coniniori  hhuik  glass  is 
prepared  by  adding  large  quantities  of  ferric  oxide,  with  which 
copper  oxide  or  cobalt  oxide  is  frequently  mixed. 

Stntss  and  Paste.  Tlie  property  of  glass  to  attain  a  variety  of 
tints  by  the  addition  of  various  metallic  oxides  is  made  use  of 
for  tlie  production  of  artificial  gems  or  paste,  and  this  art  has 
now  attained  such  jierfection  that  it  is  dillicult  even  for  an 
adept  to  ascertain  upon  mere  inspection  whether  a  gem  is  real 
or  artificial  The  discrimination  can,  however,  be  made  at 
once  by  determining  the  hardness  of  the  stone  with  a  good 
file,  inasmuch  as  the  artificial  are  much  softer  than  the  natural 
gems.  Strass  is  employed  for  the  basis  of  paste,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  high  refractive  power  and  bright  lustre. 
According  to  Donault-Wiehmd  topaz  is  formed  by  adding  to 
1000  paits  of  strass,  40  parts  of  antimotiy-glass.  and  1  part 
of  purple  of  Cassius.  Euhtf  is  obtained  from  the  ingredients  of 
the  topaz  mixture  by  fusing  1  part  of  this  with  8  parts  of  strass 
and  allowing  the  fused  mass  to  remain  at  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  for  thirty  hours.  Emtrald  is  prepared  by  fusing  1000 
parts  of  strass,  S  parts  of  cupric  oxide,  and  0'2r>  part  of  chro- 
mium oxide.  Sapphire  can  be  made  by  the  addition  of  15  parts 
of  cobalt  oxide  to  1000  of  strass  ;  amethyst  requires  the  addition 
of  8  parts  of  manganese  dioxide,  5  of  cobalt  oxide,  and  2  of 
purple  of  Cassius;  whereas  the  heryl  or  aqua-marine  is  pie- 
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pared  by  adding  7  of  antimony-glass  and  0*4  of  cobnlt  oxide  to 
the  1000  of  slrass,  and  Syrian  garnet  or  carhunde  requires  500 
of  antimony-glass  and  4  parts  each  of  n.angauese  dioxititi  and 
purple  of  Cassius  to  the  same  quantity  of  sti-ass.  These  special 
tints  can,  however,  be  readily  varied  at  pleasure. 

297  Avanturinc  Glass  or  Artificial  A  vayilurifn:.  This  material 
is  a  reddish  or  greenish  glass  filled  with  minute  crystals  or 
spangles^  which  have  a  golden  lustre.  It  has  received  its  name 
from  a  roie  furui  of  quartz  whicli  occurs  in  Spain  and  the  Altai, 
contiiining  spangles  of  mica  or  other  mineral.  Artificial  avantu- 
rinc is  more  beautiful  than  the  natural  mineral,  and  tlie  method 
of  its  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  clmuce  in 
the  13th  century  by  Briani  in  Venice.  The  artificial  avanturine 
was  lai^jely  employed  for  the  preparation  of  ornaments  and 
especially  for  Venetian  Mosaic  work.  The  details  of  its  pre- 
paration were  long  kept  secret,  and  the  process  was  only  carried 
out  by  a  few  of  the  highest  Venetian  families.  In  the  year 
1847  Tettenkofer*  investigated  the  preparation  of  the  antique 
hpematine,  an  opaque  red  glass,  and  in  the  preparation  of  this 
material  he  obtained  by  nceidtint  aiiificial  avanturine.  Many 
not  wholly  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  exact  conditions  under  which  the  avanturine  is  thus  formed, 
and  the  Venetian  manufacture  still  maintains  its  supremacy. 
Avanturine  is  a  white  soda-lime  glass,  containing  an  excess  of 
alkali,  and  coloured  red  by  cuprous  oxide,  containing  an  enor- 
mous number  of  minute  spangles  of  metallic  copper.  According 
to  Hrtutefeuille,  a  green  cupric  glass  is  first  prepared  ;  to  this 
iron-filings  are  gradually  added  until  it  becomes  red  and  opaque; 
ha^matine  glass  is  thus  formed,  which  is  then  well  covereti  with 
ashes,  and  allowed  gradually  to  cool,  wheu  the  artificial  avan- 
turine glass  is  formed. 

White  and  coloured  aiamt\%  largely  used  for  the  preparation 
of  thermometer  scales,  as  well  as  Mosaic  work,  usually  consists 
of  common  flint-glass,  which  is  intensely  coloured  with  the 
above-mentioned  oxides  and  then  poured  on  to  the  metal,  to  the 
surface  of  which  it  adheres. 

398  Tout/hcned  Glass,  The  fact  that  glass  can  be  toughened 
was  discovered  by  De  la  Bastie.  It  is  obtained  by  dipping  glass 
''heated  almost  to  redness  into  oil,  also  heated  to  300^,  and 
allowing  it  then  to  cool  gradually.  Sheets  of  glass  are  also 
toughened  by  allowing  them  to  cool  between  plates  of  heated 
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inetat.      The  glass   thus   prepared  is  much   less    brittle,    aot 
better  alile  to  withstand  sudden  changes  of  temperature  tbi 
ordinary  glass.   Table-glass  thus  toughened  is  not  readilj  brt>k< 
when  thrown  on  to  the  ground.     If,  however,  it   be  throw 
from  a  great  height  or  with  great  force,  ifr* breaks  into   6m 
splinters.    Although  a  crack  may  occur  in  a  vessel  of  tougl 
ened  glasa  without  the  whole  of  the  mass  breaking  up,  yet  il 
cannot   be  cut  with  a  diamond;   from  this  it  would  appeai^J 
that  the  molecules  of  toughened  glass  are  in  a  molecular  com 
tion  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Rupert's  drops. 

299  Eichinij  of  Glass.  The  etching  of  glass  with  hydrofluoric 
acid  was  known  in  the  17th  century,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  this  process  has  been  employed  for  the  decoration  of  glass, 
and  now  etched  glass  is  much  used  in  place  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive cut-glass.  Gaseona  hydiufluoric  acid  as  well  as  many 
soluble  lluorides  produce  an  opaque  surface  on  glass,  but  the 
surface  of  glass  etched  witli  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  presents, 
according  to  the  concentration  of  the  acid,  a  more  or  less  trans- 
parent character.  According  to  Tessit^  de  Mothay  and  Mart^chal, 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  opaque-  or  ground-glass  by  means  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  to  employ  a  bath  made  of  1000  parts  of 
water,  250  parts  of  crystallized  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and 
potassium,  250  parts  of  commeriiial  hydrochloric  acid,  and  140 
parts  of  potassium  sulphate.  This  last  salt  renders  the  fluorides 
of  calcium  and  lead  which  may  be  formed  less  soluble,  w^hereby 
they  are  separated  out  in  the  crystalline  form  on  the  portions 
of  the  glass  wjiich  have  been  etched  and  thus  tend  to  render 
the  surface  more  opaque. 


POTTERY,  PORCELAIN,  AND  EARTHENWARE. 


300  Tlie  potter's  art  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence.  The 
K^'yptians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  means  of  glazing  ware 
made  of  burnt  clay,  as  well  as  with  the  art  of  enamelling  in 
colours.  Amongst  European  nations  the  Etruscans  were  espe^j 
cially  celebnited  in  early  times  for  their  proficiency  in  tha 
manufacture  of  painted  pottery-ware,  and  in  Pliny's  time  seve- 
ral towns  in  Greece  and  Italy  were  well  known  for  the  beauty 
and  artistic  taste  of  their  vases,  urns,  and  other  pottery  wares. 
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Porcelain  was  not  known  to  the  l^omana,  nlbhoiigh  the 
Cliinese  have  manufactured  it  for  ages,  and  the  Egyptian  tombs 
contain  I'emaiDs  of  vessels  made  of  a  material  closely  allied  to 
porcelain.  The  art  of  glazing  pottery  with  the  oxides  of  lead 
and  tin  was  generally  practised  in  Europe  during  tlie  Middle 
Age3,  and  we  find  a  description  of  tlie  process  then  adopted 
in  the  -writings  of  the  alchemists  Peter  Bonus  and  Albertus 
Alagnus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
following  century  the  potter's  art  made  great  strides.  Agricola 
published  many  receipts  concerning  this  manufacture ;  amongst 
others,  he  states  that  not  oidy  a  mixture  of  litharge  with  tin 
oxide  gives  a  good  glaze,  but  that  the  former  oxide  may  be 
employed  alone  for  this  purpose. 

Amongst  those  who  have  been  most  active  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  ttic  ceramic  ait  the  name  of  13cniard  Talissy  stands 
pre-eminent.  Devoting  himself  with  self-sacrificmg  assiduity 
to  the  production  of  glazed  and  coloured  faience,  Palissy  laid 
the  foundation  of  modern  art  pottery.  His  numerous  writings, 
published  duiiug  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  spread 
a  knowledge  of  his  experimental  methods  throughout  Europe ; 
but  his  works  Vart  de  terrc  et  des  ttrrcs  d'argiU  are  confined 
to  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  ;  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1709  that  the  method  of  making  porcelain  was 
discovered  by  Botticher,  and  in  the  following  year  the  celebrated 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  was  established. 

The  mode  of  preparation  of  the  Meissen  porcelain  was 
naturally  kept  secret,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  instructed  the 
celebrated  chemist  Pott  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials used,  and  he  being  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory 
information  respecting  the  materials  there  employed,  was 
obliged  to  investigate  the  properties  of  those  substances  which 
might  possibly  be  used  in  the  manufacture,  mixed  in  varied 
proportions,  and  for  this  purpose  Pott  is  said  to  have  made  no 
less  than  30,000  experiments.  To  these  we  are  mainly  indebted 
ibr  the  establishment  of  the  reactions  which  occur  when  various 
minerals  are  heated,  and  much  valuable  information  applicable 
to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  thus  obtained.  About  the 
same  time  Beaunmr  endeavoured  to  determine  the  secret  of 
porcelain-making,  and  found  that  it  is  produced  by  the  union 
of  two  earths,  one  of  which  is  fusible,  whilst  the  other  fuses 
only  at  a  very  high  temperature,  so  that  by  the  firing  of  both 
together  a  translucent  mass  is  formed. 
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His  investigations  were  taken  up  in  the  year  1758.  by  Laura- 
guais,  D'Arcet,  and  Legay,  in  France,  and  by  the  help  of 
Alacquer  they  succeeded  in  re-discovering  the  lost  art  of  porce- 
lain-making, and  in  the  year  1769  the  celebrated  porcelain 
manufactory  of  S^xTea  was  founded. 

Even  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  real  porcelain  was 
a  material  of  great  rarity  and  value.  At  the  present  day»  how- 
ever, it  is  cheap,  and  employed  for  making  the  moat  ordinary 
articles  of  every-day  use. 

301  Hard  porcdain  or  Tnie  porcelain  is  distinguished  by  it« 
fine  and  hard  translucent  structure,  and  is  with  difficulty  at- 
tacked by  chemical  reagents.  Accortling  to  Einmerling's  ex- 
periments water  and  acids,  even  when  boiled,  have  next  to  no 
action  on  porcelain,  and  it  is  attacked  by  alkalis  less  powerfully 
than  glass,  and  hence  in  chemical  and  analytical  operations  the 
use  of  porcelain  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  gloss.  Por- 
celain also  stands  rapid  alteration  of  temperature  withont 
cracking,  and  this  property  is  one  of  extreme  value  to  chemists, 
whilst  \U  beauty,  and  the  fact  that  its  surface  is  cajmble  of 
taking  colours  which  will  stand  firing,  render  it  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  manufacture  of  objects  of  art  The  principal 
material  of  which  porcelain  ia  composed  is  kaolin  or  China-clay, 
an  infusible  plastic  substance  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  felspar  or  felspatbic  rocks.  Pure  felspar  has  the  composition 
(KNa)oAlj(Sij,0,Q,  whilst  pure  kaolin  is  represented  by  the 
formula  HgAl^SijOg  -f  UoO.  This  substance  is  a  distinct 
mineral  species,  and  frequently  occurs  crystallized  in  four-  or 
six-sided  tableta  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  More  com- 
monly, however,  it  is  found  as  a  white  or  yellowiah-vhite 
amorphous  mass,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide, 
or  magnesia.  Kaolin  is  found  in  China,  near  the  Kauling 
Mountains,  whence  its  name  is  derived,  and  in  otl»e.r  places. 
In  Europe  the  finest  China-clay  is  found  in  Limoges,  and  it  is 
from  this  that  the  celebrated  8^vre3  porcelain  is  made.  Good 
China-clay  is  likewise  found  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  various  locali- 
ties in  America.  &a  Ordinary  clay  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
kaolin  with  calcium  carbonate,  magnesium  carbonate,  ferric 
oxide,  silica,  and  organic  matter.  The  following  table  gives  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  clays  : — 
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SiUca. 

Alu- 
miniL 

Ferric 
Oxide. 

IJmn. 

neaifc. 

AkftUa. 

Water 

1 

Kaolin  from  Cbina      ... 

50*63 

32*74 

2-64 

0-60 

0-27 

2*52 

10*01  ! 

j 

„        „    Yrieux    ... 

48-87 

84*95 

1-26 

— 

— 

2*40 

12*62 

»        „    Aue 

46-00 

89*00 

0*25 

— 

— 

— 

12'74 

„        „    Cornwall... 

46-38 

38*60 

— 

8*47 

— 

177 

9-08 

Cornwall  clay      

45-82 

39-42 

— 

— 

— 

14*26 

Strassbnrg    ,,      

66-70 

18*20 

1*60 

0*60 

— 

12-00 

Stourbridge  „      

63*30 

28-30 

1-80 

0-78 

— 

— 

10*80 

Dorsetshire  blue  clay  ... 

46-38 

88*04 

104 

1-2') 

— 

— 

13-44 

30a  When  strongly  heated,  felspar  fuses  to  a  colourless  glass, 
owing  to  its  containing  alkaline  silicate&  Clay,  however,  only 
bakes  together  under  the  influence  of  heat,  forming  a  hard  but 
porous  solid.  It  is  to  this  property,  and  also  to  that  of  its  forming 
with  water  a  plastic  mass,  that  clay  owes  its  employment  in 
potteiy.  In  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  the  infusible  kaolin 
is  mixed  with  a  frit,  flux,  or  fusible  material,  consisting  of  a 
fusible  silicate.  This  on  fusion  penetrates  into  the  pores  of 
the  heated  clay,  producing  a  hard,  homogeneous,  translucent, 
lustrous  mass.  The  name  porcelain  is  derived  from  a  Portu- 
guese word  parcdlana,  a  shell  which  is  similar  in  general 
appearance  to  porcelain.  The  ordinary  flux  employed  is  felspar, 
but  sometimes  quartz,  chalk,  or  gypsum  is  added.  The  relative 
amounts  of  these  materials  which  are  used  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  composition  of  the  kaolin  employed,  and  this  varies 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found.  The  following 
table  gives  mixtures  employed  in  a  few  of  the  more  important 
manufactories : — ^ 

S^res, — The  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
celebrated  porcelain  are  always  mixed  in  proportions  which 
give  a  mass  having  the  following  percentage  composition : — 


Silica. 

58*0 


Alumina. 
34-5 


Lime. 

4-5 


Potaah. 
30 


Tlie  ingredients  which  are  employed  in  diflerent  years  for  the 

^  Knapp,  Chemical  Technology. 
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production  of  this  mass  are,  however,  very  different^  as  is  seen 
in  the  following  table : — 

1836.        1837.  1843. 


Kaolin.    ...»,. 

7-0 

640 

48-0 

Argillaceous  kaolin      .    • 

9-2 

180 

480 

Quartz           „        ... 

120 

150 

— 

Quartz  sand  from  Aumont 

53 

01 

— 

Washed  chalk    .    ,    .    . 

3-5 

2-9 

4-0 

1000      1000       100*0 

Vienna, — The  ingredients  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
well-known  Viennese  porcelain  were  in  1815  as  follows : — 

Passau  kaolin.  No.  1   .    .    ,  101 

„      No.  2    ,    ,    .  Ill 

Kaolin  from  Zettlitz     ...  98 

Quartz 18 

Felspar ,  67 

Lime 15 


400-0 


Nymphmburg, — ^This  porcelain  is  made  without  felspar,  and  is 
a  lime  porcelain  made  of  the  following  ingredients : — 

Passau  Kaolin.        Bodenmaia  Quartz.        Marble. 

100  40  10  =  150. 

When  a  mixture  has  proved  to  be  successful  each  manufacturer 
adheres  strictly  to  his  special  receipt,  not  only  because  an  altera- 
tion in  the  proportions  would  render  a  different  temperature 
necessary  for  burning,  but  especially  because  this  would  also 
entail  a  greater  or  less  shrinking  of  the  mass,  for  all  clays,  when 
burnt  in  the  kiln,  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  shrinking,  and 
this  varies  according  to  their  compositioiL  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely difficult  so  to  arrange  the  materials  that  the  shrinking 
shall  take  place  to  the  same  extent  in  different  mixtures ;  and 
as  the  manufacturer  has  frequently  to  prepare  his  wares  to 
pattern,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  one  mixttire.  In  the  use 
of  felspar,  quartz,  or  chalk  the  most  important  point  to  be 
ascertained  is  their  purity,  whilst   in  the  case  of  clay  the 
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determination  of  its  fire-resisting  power  has  also  to  be  made. 
On  this  subject  Bischof  and  Richters*  have  published  elabonite 
investigations,  to  which  we  nmst  refer  the  re-ader. 

The  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  thorough  mixing  of 
the  materials,  and  in  obtaining  them  in  a  very  finely-divided 
state.  For  this  purpase  the  clay  is  gmtind  and  levigated  with 
water,  and  the  water  got  rid  of  by  careful  pressing  through  bags. 
In  this  way  the  mass  of  porcelain  clay  is  brought  to  the  right 
state  of  consistency.  It  is  then  well  mixed  by  kneading,  and 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  moist 
place,  when  the  oi^anic  matter  contained  in  the  clay  undergoes 
putrefactive  decomposition  :  this  seems  to  increase  the  plasticity 
of  the  mass ;  but  the  exact  action  which  takes  place  under  these 
circumstances  is  not  well  understood.  The  material  is  then 
either  worked  up  on  the  potter's  wheel,  or  brought  into  the 
requisite  shape  by  pressing  into  moulds,  and  the  objects  Ihua 
prepared  are  allowed  to  dry  at  the  ortlinary  temperature  before 
firing.  True  porcelain  is  glazed  with  a  felspathic  glaze,  which 
must  be  colourless,  smooth,  and  have  a  glassy  lustre.  The  com- 
position of  porcelain  glaze  is  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


8*rr** 

UdHca. 

BertlJL 

ground  felspar. 

QuarU      37 

Qnnrtx       4S 

KboIui  from  Seilitz    37 

KnoHu  from  Mori     31 

Ume 17fi 

GypBuin    11 

Broken  ])orcelain      8*5 

BrokuD  porcelain     1 J 

100-0 


400 


Before  glazing,  the  porcelain  requires  to  undergo  a  preliminary 
process  of  baking,  it  being  placed,  for  this  purpose,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  porcelain  kihi.  The  tired  goods  are  then  dipped 
into  water  containing  the  finely-divided  glaze  in  suspension. 
They  are  then  driod  and  again  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature 
in  the  porcelain  kiln,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  high  rever- 
beratory  furnace.  The  tlarne  and  hot  gases  surround  the  earthen- 
ware "seggars,"  or  infusible  crucibles,  in  which  the  porcelain 
ware  is  placed  to  protect  it  from  the  smoke  and  dii-ect  action  of 
the  flame.  When  the  temperature  has  reached  its  maximum, 
the  kiln  with  its  contents  is  bricked  up>  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  cool  very  slowly.  This  annealing  process  is  necessary,  as  the 
glaze  forms  a  true  glass,  and  if  the  heated  mass  were  quickly 

"  C.  Buchof,  Dinffl.  Polj/t.  J(mm,vo\.  olix. — ccxi.;  Ricbters,  i''uf.  vol.  cxoi. — 

cirri  i. 
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cooled  the  porcelain  would  be  brittle  from  the  unequal  tension 
of  its  different  parts. 

303  Painiivg  on  Porcelain  is  a  branch  of  the  art  of  glass- 
staining,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  last  case  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  viewed  by  transparent  light,  whereas  in  the  former 
case  the  colours  are  seen  by  reflected  light.  The  same  sub- 
stances are  employed  for  painting  upon  porcelain  as  are  used  in 
colouring  glass.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  Those 
which  are  not  destroyed  at  the  temperature  of  the  porcelain 
kiln,  and  can  be  painted  on  the  ware  below  the  glaze, — these 
are  termed  refractory  colours,  and  include  cobalt-blue,  chrome- 
green,  the  brown  produced  by  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese, 
chromate  of  iron,  &c.,  and  uranium  black ;  and  (2)  those  colours 
which  are  injured  when  heated  above  a  certain  temperature, 
— these  are  termed  muffle-colours,  because  they  are  fixed  on  the 
ware  by  a  separate  firing  at  a  lower  temperature  in  a  mufHe  and 
not  in  the  kiln.  Muffle-colours  are  put  on  over  the  glaze.  Tlie 
following  substances  are  used  as  muffle-colours :  oxides  or  salts, 
such  as  iridium  oxide,  cupric  oxide,  cuprous  oxide,  chromate 
of  le^,  silver  chloride,  purple  of  Cassius,  &c.,  and  as  flux  for 
these  are  employed,  quartz  or  sand,  borax  or  boric  acid, 
felspar,  litharge  and  red-lead,  nitre  and  the  carbonates  of  potash 
and  soda. 

304  Tender  or  Fritted  Porcelain.  This  form  of  porcelain  was 
first  prepared  in  1695,  by  Morin  in  St.  Cloud.  The  mass  re- 
sembles that  of  true  china,  but  the  glaze  is  much  more  fusible 
than  the  felspathic  glaze  used  for  the  latter  material  and  it  is, 
therefore,  less  able  to  resist  the  high  temperature  of  the  porcelain 
kiln  than  tnie  china.  This  is  the  kind  of  porcelain  specially 
manufactured  in  England.  The  materials  employed  in  this  manu- 
facture are :  (1.)  The  mass  or  body  composed  of  Cornish  stone, 
China-clay,  or  decomposed  pegmatite.  (2.)  The  frit  or  fusible 
material  used  to  bind  together  the  China-clay.  This  consists  of 
bone-ash  or  mineral  phosphate  with,  sometimes,  the  addition  of 
borax.  (3.)  The  glaze  is  much  more  fusible  than  the  mass  and 
consists  of  bone-ash,  sand,  borax,  potashes,  and  lead  oxide.  The 
difference  in  fusibility  between  the  mass  and  the  glaze  consti- 
tutes the  main  difference  between  fritted  porcelain  and  true 
porcelain.  The  following  are  mixtures  in  use  for  English 
china : — 
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I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

Bone -ash       .     . 

47 

41 

36 

47-3 

Cornish  stone     . 

31 

30 

21 

— 

China-clay     .     . 

22 

29 

21 

33-8 

Blue  Dorset  clay 

— 

— 

12 

—^ 

Felspar     .    .    . 

— 

— 

— 

18-9 

100      100      100      100-0 
The  glaze  used  for  English  table-ware  consists  of : — 


Comish  stone     . 

.      34 

Chalk       .     .    . 

.      17 

Ground  flint 

.       15 

Borax       ,    ,    . 

.       34 

100 

These  materials  are  fritted.,  then  ground  and  mixed  with 
10  per  cent,  of  Cornish  stone  and  20  per  cent  of  white-lead. 

Parian  or  Cararra  hiscnit-vmre  is  a  white  unglazed  porcelain, 
less  fusible  than  ordinary  tender  porcelain  and  largely  used  for 
the  preparation  of  statuettes. 

Stoneware  is  distinguished  as  fine  and  ordinary  stoneware, 
and  is  related  to  porcelain,  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  prepared  from 
clay  fritted  together  with  a  flux,  and  therefore  consists  of  a 
homogeneous  dense  mass  which  is  distinguished  from  porcelain 
by  its  opacity,  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  frit  or  fusible  porcelain 
is  not  dissolved  throughout  the  mass  as  is  the  case  with  porce- 
lain. The  materials  used  are  the  plastic  clays  and  pipe-clays, 
found  in  large  quantity  in  the  coal  measures,  and  these  are 
mixed  with  a  felspathic  glaze.  The  glaze  employed  sometimes 
contains  lead  and  borax.  The  frit  is  always  contained  in  larger 
proportion  in  stoneware  than  in  porcelain,  and  hence  it  does  not 
require  to  be  exposed  to  so  high  a  temperature  in  the  process 
of  baking.  Stoneware  is  tlierefore  a  cheap  and  effective  substi- 
tute for  porcelain,  as  it  is  produced  at  a  lower  cost  and  at 
the  same  time  can  be  more  easily  worked. 

305  Earthenware  or  Faience.  'I'his  material  differs  from  the 
foregoing,  inasmuch  as  the  mass  before  glazing  is  porous  and 
earthy.  Earthenware  is  made  from  a  coloured  plastic  clay 
which,  on  burning,  forms  a  hard  porous  mass,  and  in  order  to 
diminish  the  shrinking  it  is  frequently  mixed  with  marl.    It 
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js  glazed  by  throwing  common  salt  into  tlie  kiln  when  the 
burning  is  nearly  conii)lete.  This  is  volatilized  an<l  decomposHd 
by  the  aqueous  vapour  and  the  products  of  combustion,  with 
formation  of  hydi-ochloric  acid  and  sodn,  which  latter  nuites  with 
the  clay  to  form  a  sodium  aluminium  silicate.  Salt-tr|aze  wan 
is  largf^ly  used  for  drain-pipea,  pipts  for  conveying  acid  gaset* 
and  liquids,  and  for  vessels  for  storing  acids,  as  well  as  fur 
ordinary  domestic  use. 

Faience  was  known  and  manufactured  in  the  9th  century 
by  the  Araltians,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  passed 
with  the  Moors  into  Spain,  and  established  itself  in  the  island 
of  Majorca,  whence  the  name  Mftjolica  is  derived,  being  the  old 
Tuscan  name  for  this  island.  The  same  industry  in  Italy  waa. 
named  faience  from  the  name  of  the  town  of  Faenz«  in  tiie 
States  of  the  Church,  where  it  was  established  in  the  13th 
century,  and  flourished  until  the  15th.  In  Frunce,  the  niann- 
factiire  was  commenced  by  Bernard  Ptdissy,  in  the  16th  contuiy. 

Fine  Faience  or  Semi-porcelain,  This  is  prepared  fi-ora  a 
white  plastic  clay  to  which  ground  quartz,  or  flint,  or  even 
felspalhic  stone,  is  added  in  the  requisite  quantity.  After  the 
first  biiniin<5  it  is  porous  and  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  then 
glazed  with  an  opaque  glaze  consisting  of  borax,  quartz,  soda, 
and  o.\ide  of  lead.  Semi-porcelain  is  made  from  an  iuipuro 
clay,  and  the  peculiar  colour  which  it  possesses  is  covered  by- 
this  wliite  opaque  enamel. 

306  Common  Pottery  Ware  is  made  of  the  most  impure  forms 
of  clay,  coloured  brown-yellow  or  red  with  ferric  oxide  and  other 
oxides.  In  many  cases  it  also  receives  an  easily  fusible  lead 
glnze  obtained  by  mixing  lead  oxide,  or  even  ground  galena, 
with  the  clay. 

Tlie  various  kinds  of  melting  crucibles  which  are  made  of 
clay  have  a  special  interest  to  the  chemist.  These  require  to 
be  made  of  material  whicli  will  stand  a  very  high  temperature 
without  softening  or  breaking  up,  and  capable  of  withstanding 
rapid  changes  of  temperature.  The  well-known  liessiau 
crucibles  are  made  of  a  clay  containing  about  71  parts  of  Bilica« 
25  of  aluuiina,  and  4  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  this  is  mixed  with;] 
one-thii-d  to  one-half  its  weight  of  quartz  saud 
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307  This  metal  was  discovered  in  Freiberg  zinc-blende  in  tbe 
suuimer  of  tbe  year  18G3,  by  Reich  and  Kichter,  by  meaua  of 
spectrum  analysis.*  Indium  also  occurs  in  other  zinc-blendes, 
although  present  only  in  very  small  quantity.  In  order  to 
prepare  indium  it  is  l^est  to  employ  metallic  zinc,  such  as 
that  from  Freiberg,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  more  than 
0"!  per  cent.  The  metal  is  treated  with  such  n  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  that  a  small  portion  remains  undissolved,  and  when 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days  the  whole 
of  the  indium  is  found  to  be  precipitated  on  tbe  residual  zina 
The  metallic  powder  is  then  washed  off  from  the  zinc,  a  few 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  in  order  to  dissolve  any 
basic  zinc  chloriile  which  may  be  formed,  and  the  spongy  metal 
well  washed  with  hot  water,  then  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
the  acid  solution,  without  filtration,  boiled  down  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  nitric  acid  ia  driven  off.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered,  the  residue  well  washed,  and  a  large 
excess  of  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  zinc,  cadmium, 
and  copper  then  remain  in  solution  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
indium  together  with  iron,  lead,  and  a  small  quantity  of  zinc 
cadmium,  and  copper  remain  behind.  After  well  washing, 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  excess  of  hydro<:;en  sodium  sulphite  added,  and  the 
solution  boiled  until  it  does  not  any  longer  smell  of  sulphur 
dioxide.  A  precipitate  ia  thus  obtained  of  indium  sulphite, 
which  for  further  purification  may  be  dissolved  in  sulphurous 
acid;  on  boiling  this  solution  the  pure  salt  sepamtes  out,^  and 
this  when  strongly  heated  decomposes,  leaving  a  residue  of 
indium  oxide.  The  oxide  can  then  be  reduced  to  metal  by 
ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  by  fusion  with  sodium. 
The  latter  method  appears  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  large  quantities.  For  this  purpose  the  iinely-divided 
oxide  is  placed  in  layers  in  a  crucible  with  thin  slices  of 
sodium,  the  mixture  pressed  down  and  then  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  anhydrous  sodium  chloride.  The  porcelain  crucible 
is  next  placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible  provided  with  a  cover  and 

>  Joum,  Prad.  Chrm,  lacxxix.  iH\  ic.  172 ;  xcil.  4dO. 
•  Brtver,  Ann.  Chcvx,  Vharv\.  olviii.  372. 


heated  first  gently  and.  as  soon  as  the  reaction  is  over,  to  a 
moderate  red-lieat^  The  brittle  alloy  winch  is  then  oLtaiiied  is 
boiled  several  times  with  water,  washed  with  alcohol  and  etlier, 
and  again  fused  under  a  kyer  of  potassium  cyanide.  The 
regulus  is  still  not  quite  free  from  sodinm,  and  in  order  to 
remove  these  traces  it  is  thrown,  in  small  pieces,  into  fused 
carbonate  .of  soda,  and  thus  the  metal  is  obtained  in  the 
pure  state.* 

Indium  is  a  white  non-crystalline  metal,  easily  malleable  and 
softer  than  lead.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7*42,  and  its  melting 
point  176°.  It  retains  its  metallic  lustre  in  the  air,  and  even 
in  boiling  water.  Heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe  it 
coloui-s  the  Ihinie  blue,  and  f^ivej*  an  incrustation  of  the  oxide. 
It  dissolves  slowly  in  hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids, 
but  readily  iu  uitric  acid. 

Indium  O-tnde,  In^O,,  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  which  on  heating 
becomes  brown,  but  regains  its  original  colour  on  cooling.  Aft*-r 
ignition  it  dissolves  only  slowly  in  cold  dilute  acids,  but  quickly 
when  the  acid  is  warmed. 

Indium  Hijdroxide^  Injj(OH)Q,  is  fonned  when  ammonia  ia 
atlded  to  a  soluble  indium  salt.  The  hydroxide  is  thrown  down 
as  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  on  boiling  becomes  heavy  and 
dense,  and  when  heated  it  is  easily  converted  into  the  oxide. 
When  the  oxide  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  a  black 
pyrophoric  powder  is  obtained,  which  appears  to  contain  the 
lower  oxide,  InO. 
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308  Indium  Odcnde,  Tn^Cl^j.  The  metal  bums  at  a  dork  red- 
beat  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  evolving  a  greenish-yellow  light 
with  formation  of  the  chloride.  Tlie  same  compound  is  easily 
formed  when  the  oxide,  mixed  with  charcoal,  is  heated  in  chlorine, 
vhen  it  sublimes  in  the  form  of  soft  colourless  plates.  It  is 
extremely  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  a  liissing  noise 
and  evolution  of  heat.  On  evaporating  the  solution  an  insoluble 
basic  salt  is  obtained. 

Indium  also  combines  with  bromine  and  iodine  when  heated 
in  the  vapours  of  these  elements.  The  bromide  closely  resembles 
'  Wiolder.  Joum^  Pmct.  Chent.  riL  273. 
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the  chloride,  and  the  iodide  is  a  yellow  crystalline  ma^a,  which 
on  heating  melts  to  form  a  reddish-hrown  liquid. 

Indium  StdpkUe,  Inj((S03)3  4- illgO.  This  is  a  crystalline 
powder,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  already  described. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  aud  separates  out 
ou  evaporation  in  distinct  crystals. 

Indium  SulpJiate,  In2(SO^)3,  is  obtained  by  the  careful 
evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  au  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  very  soluble  in  water.  Ou 
strongly  heating  it  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  basic  salt. 
On  evaporating  the  acid  solution  under  the  desiccator,  deli- 
quescent cr}'8tids  of  the  acid  salt  having  the  composition 
HJn,  (SO^)^  +  8H,0  are  deposited. 

Indium- Ammonium  Alum,  In2(S0^)s  +  (NHJgSO^  +  24H2O,  is 
deposited  in  well-defined  n^'p^ular  octohedrons,  which  dissolve  at 
16^  in  half  their  weight,  and  at  40**  in  about  a  quarter  of  their 
weight  of  water  aud  melt  at  30".'  If  a  solution  be  allowed 
to  crystallize  at  this  temperature  crystals  of  the  hydrate 
Inj(SO^)s  4-  (NH^)2S04  +  8H.0,  separate  out. 

Potassium  and  sodium  form  analogous  hydrates.  The  corre- 
sponding alums  (containing  24  molecules  of  water)  have  not  been 
obtained  with  indium  and  the  fixed  alkalis. 

Indium  Nitrate^  In2(N03)p-|-3H20.  forms  deliquescent  needles 
soluble  in  both  water  and  absolute  alcohol.  These  on  lieating 
are  easily  converted  into  a  basic  salt. 

Indium  Sulphide,  In.^S^.  hulmm  and  sulphur  combine  together 
at  a  temperature  near  redness,  with  evolution  of  heat,  to  form  a 
brown  infusible  mass.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  into  a 
solution  of  an  indium  salt  which  is  not  too  acid  or  too  con- 
centrated, precipitates  yellow  indium  sulphide,  which  on  heating 
with  sulpliide  of  ammonium  is  converted  into  the  white  hydro- 
Bulphide. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Indium. 


309  The  indium  compounds  are  distinguished  inasmuch  as 
wLfu  moisteiiud  with  hydrochloric  acid  they  tinge  the  non- 
luminous  ga.s-tlame  a  diirk-blue  colour*  Tlie  spectrupi  consists 
of  an  intense  indigo-blue  line,  Ino  w.l.  4509,  and  a  l^s  intense 
violet  line,  In^  w.l.  4101.  It  is  from  the  above  reaction  that 
the  metal  derives  its  name. 

*  Bossier,  Joam.  Prod.  Oum.  [2],  tiL  H, 
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Zinc  precipitates  metallic  indium  from  solutions  of  its  Sftlta. 
Caustic  soda  and  potash  precipitate  the  hydroxide,  whjch  partly 
dissolves  in  an  excess,  but  ia  completely  deposited  again  on 
boiling  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  This  reaction  ia  employed 
for  the  separation  of  indium  from  the  other  metals,  as  is  also  the 
formation  of  the  insoluble  hydrogen  sulphite,  as  has  already 
been  described,  and  the  fact  tliat  sulphide  of  indium  is  insoluble 
in  dilute  acids. 

Tlu  atomic  weight  of  indium  has  been  determined  by  Heich 
and  llichter,  as  well  as  by  Winkler  ^  and  Bunsen,*  by  converting 
the  metal  into  the  oxida  By  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and 
heating  the  nitrate,  Winkler  obtained  the  number  113-3,  whilst 
Bunseu  obtained  the  number  113*47. 


GALLIUM.     Ga.  =  69-8. 

310  This  metal  was  discovered  in  1875  by  M.  Lecoq  de 
Doisbaudran'  by  means  of  spectrum  anal3'si3.  He  found  tha 
new  element  in  the  zinc-blende  of  Pierreiitte  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  patriotically  gave  to  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  blende  from  other  localities.  Thus  a  yellow 
transparent  blende  from  Aaturia  and  a  black  blende  from 
Bensberg  contain  it;  and  that  from  Beasberg,  althou<>h  tbe 
richest,  contains  only  16  mgr.  of  gallium  per  kilo.  All  other 
zinc  ores  wliich  have  been  tested  for  gallium  have  either 
yielded  negative  results,  or  have  contained  mere  traces  of  the 
new  metal. 

In  order  to  prepare  gallium,  the  ore  according  to  its  physical 
character  is  dissolved  either  in  aqua-regia,  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  decomposed  by  means  of 
metallic  zinc.  The  precipitate  thus  thrown  down,  which  contains 
most  of  the  foreign  metals  present  in  the  blende,  is  then  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  again  precipitated  with 
zinc  in  the  cold.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  becomes 
feeble,  the  solution  is  poured  off  from  the  precipitate  and 
satmated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  precipitate  filtered 
off,  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  driven  off,  and  the 
liquid  fractionally  precipitated  with  sodium  carbonate  in   the 

I  Jahrtsh.  1867,  p,  260. 

•  Fogg.  Ann,  cxli.  1, 

•  Compl.  Ji'-ml.  hxxi.  493  sod  1100. 
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cold  until  the  precipitat*  thrown  down  no  longer  exhibits  the 
gallium  line  when  examined  with  the  spectroscojje.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  gently  evaporated  until  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  almost  completely  removed,  the  residue  treated 
for  some  time  with  cold  water,  and  the  solution  diluted  with 
water,  tlien  heated  to  boiling,  when  basic  gallium  sulphate 
separates  out,  which  must  be  filtered  off  whilst  hot.  This  pre- 
cipitate is  dissolved  in  a  email  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid;  to 
this  liquid  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  amuKmiuni  acetate  is 
added,  sulphui*etted  hydrogen  passed  through  to  saturation,  the 
solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrato,  dihitcd  with  water,  heated  to 
boiling,  the  precipitate  which  forms  being  washed  with  boiling 
water.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  added,  and  the  alkaline  solution 
submitted  to  electrolysis.  Metallic  gallium  is  thus  deposited  on 
the  platinum  pole,  and  in  order  t^  obtain  it  in  the  perfectly  pure 
state  it  is  treated  with  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine. 
Sixty-two  grms.  of  gallium  were  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878,  having  been  prepared  from  2,400  kilos,  of 
blende  by  Lecoq  de  l^oisbaudran  and  JungHeiscli.* 

Metallic  gallium  possesses  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  fusing  at  30^-1,  The  molten  metal 
possesses  the  colour  of  silver,  and  remains  liquid  for  many 
weeks  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  even  when  exposed  to 
0**.  If,  hoM'ever.  the  globule  be  touched  with  a  small  fragment 
of  solid  gallium  it  at  once  solidifies  forming  pyramidal  crystals, 
probably  belonging  to  the  raonoclinic  system. 

Grallium  is  tough,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  the  molten 
metal,  when  brought  on  to  glass,  covers  the  surface  with  a  bright 
mirror-like  deposit,  and  oxidizes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  not 
volatile  at  a  red- heat,  and  only  a  thin  fibn  of  oxide  is  formed  on 
the  volatile  surface.  Its  specific  gnivity  is  59,  and  its  specific  heat 
0*080.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  caustic 
potash  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by 
dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  it  slowly  dissolves 
with  evolution  of  red  vapours.  If  a  neutral  solution  of  gallium 
chloride  be  warmed  with  zinc,  gallium  oxide  or  a  basic  salt 
separates  out. 

Gallmm  Oxide,  Ga^Oj,  is  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  potash,  and  somewhat  less  so  in 
ammonia. 

>  Compi.  Send.  Ixxxri  475, 
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SALTS  OF  GALLIUM. 

3ZX  Gallium  Chloride,  Ga^C]^  is  very  deliquescent  It  dis- 
solves in  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  form  a  clear  liquid,  which 
on  the  further  addition  of  water  becomes  turbid  from  deposition 
of  a  basic  salt.  The  vapour  density  of  gallium  chloride  has  been 
found  by  Boisbaudran '  to  be  11*9.  This  corresponds  with  the 
formula  Ghi^Cl,. 

Oaltium  sulphate  is  also  very  soluble,  but  non-deliques- 
cent. It  combines  with  sulphate  of  ammonium  to  form  an 
alum,  Ga^(SOJ, +  (NHJ,SO, +24H,0,  which  crystallizes  in 
combinations  of  the  cube  and  octohedron.  If  its  solution  be 
boiled  a  precipitate  is  produced  consisting  probably  of  basic 
sulphate.  GaUium  nitrate  is  also  a  soluble  well  ciystallizable 
salt. 

The  best  means  of  detecting  gallium  is  by  the  spark-spectrum 
of  the  chloride  or  other  salt.  This  consists  of  two  violet  lines, 
of  which  the  brightest,  Gaa,  lies  a  little  more  towards  the  blue 
than  the  line  In/j,  and  the  second  Ga)?  rather  more  towards  the 
violet  than  K^.  In  the  non-luminous  gas-flame  the  chloride 
gives  only  a  very  slight  indication  of  the  line  Gaa. 

The  atomic  weight  of  gallium  has  been  determined  by  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran*  by  igniting  the  alum,  and  also  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  nitric  acid  and  igniting  the  residue,  the  oxide  obtained 
in  both  cases  being  weighed.  The  first  determination  gave  the 
atomic  weight  6986,  and  the  second  69*74 

»  Compt.  Rend,  xciii.  294,  329.  «  SuU.  Soc.  Chim.  xiix,  0. 
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